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PEEFACE. 


rj^HE  Sixteenth  Volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Yictoeia  Institute  is  now  issued.  It  contains 
papers  by  the  following  authors  : — Professor  Lionel  S.  Beale, 
F.K.S.,  criticises  the  doctrine  now  entertained  and  widely 
taught  by  some  scientific  authorities — that  life  is,  after  all,  only 
a form  or  mode  of  ordinary  energy  or  motion.  His  purpose 
appears  to  be  to  show  that  this  doctrine  cannot  be  sustained  by 
facts  or  arguments,  observation  or  experiment,  but  rests  on 
assertion  only  ; while  he  holds  that  the  views  concerning  the 
nature  and  origin  of  life,  comprised  in  the  Evolution  hypothesis , 
are  not  scientifically  tenable.  In  a second  paper  his  aim  is  to 
show  that  the  New  Materialism  is  unscientific  and  opposed 
to  reason,  contradicted  by  many  facts  of  nature,  and  inju- 
rious to  the  progress  of  Truth.  Mr.  T.  K.  Callaed,  F.G.S., 
and  Mr.  N.  Whitley,  C.E.,  contribute  interesting  Greological 
papers.  The  Kev.  W.  D.  Geound  gives  two  careful  papers  on 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer^s  philosophy.  Mr.  J.  Hassell  examines 
the  grounds  of  HaeckePs  more  extreme  theory  of  Evolution. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Howaed,  F.E.S.,  gives  a paper  on  ^^the  Supernatural 
in  Nature.^^  The  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  O^NIiill  ably 
deals  with  the  question  of  the  Credibility  of  the  Supernatural  ; 
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his  paper  is  supplemented  by  the  last  contribution  to  Science 
penned  by  the  late  well-known  Rev.T.  Romney  Robinson,  D.D., 
F.R.S.,  P.R.A.S.  Judge  C.  W.  Richmond  (New  Zealand)  adds 
a clearly-argued  paper  on  Materialism.^^  The  Rev.  H.  G. 
Tomkins  gives  a paper  ^^on  Biblical  proper  Names,  personal 
and  local,  illustrated  from  sources  external  to  Holy  Scripture’^; 
his  statements  being  well  supported  by  Professor  Maspero, 
Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam,  Mr.  Trelawney  Saunders,  and  others. 
To  these,  and  to  others  who  have  taken  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subjects  treated,  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Members  and  Associates  are  due. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  in  consequence  of  a communication 
from  the  President,  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept  the 
volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Institute.  It  is  hoped 
that  ere  long  Her  Majesty  may  be  pleased  to  accept  that 
position  designed  for  her  by  the  founders  of  the  Institute  {aec 
Vol.  I.,  p.31). 

Amongst  the  names  of  members  recently  joined  is  that  of 
Professor  L.  Pasteur,  F.R.S.  The  adhesion  of  such  men  as 
Pasteur  and  Wurtz,  and  many  others  at  home  and  abroad, 
has  greatly  tended  to  render  the  Institute  more  powerful 
for  good,  especially  at  a time  when  principles  which  a few 
years  ago  would  have  been  taken  for  granted  by  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  persons,  are  now  all  of  a sudden  brought 
up  for  discussion,  and  doubt  thrown  upon  them^^  (Speech  by 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Bart.,  M.P.),  and  when  the  active 
investigations  of  scientific  men  render  it  so  important  that 
accurate  scientific  research  should  be  encouraged  and  insisted 
upon. 
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As  instances  of  the  important  results  of  recent  exploration, 
the  excavations  at  Tell  El-Maskhutah  in  Egypt — ^bringing  to 
light  the  Snccoth  of  the  Exodus — and  the  labours  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  in  Moab,  may  be  mentioned ; also 
the  remarkable  discovery  of  the  site  of  Sepharvaim  by  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  Hormuzd  Eassam. 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  without  giving  some  expression 
to  the  wide-spread  regret  that  progress  in  both  the  last- 
named  promising  fields  of  discovery  is  completely  stopped 
for  the  present,  by  reason  of  our  Government  being  unable 
to  obtain  those  Firmans  from  the  Porte  which  are  necessary 
for  the  continuance  of  works  so  well  begun. 

F.  W.  H.  PETRIE, 

Hon.  Secretary  and  Editor. 


December  31,  1882. 


'THE 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  TRANSACTIONS 

OF  THE 

VICTORIA  INSTITUTE, 


PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING, 

HELD  AT  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  AKTS, 
Thursday,  June  30th,  1881. 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G-.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary,  Capt.  F.  Petrie,  read  the  following  Keport:— 

Progress  of  the  Institute. 

1.  In  presenting  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report,  the 
Council  desires  to  congratulate  the  members  and  associates  on 
the  continued  progress  of  the  Institute,  especially  abroad ; * 
this  is  due,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  increasing  personal 
interest  taken  in  its  welfare  by  its  supporters,  and  has  enabled 
it,  in  spite  of  those  adverse  influences  which  have  affected 
every  interest,  to  increase  its  area  of  usefulness  at  a time 
when  it  was  especially  needful  to  do  so. 

The  Institute’s  steady  progress  has  led  to  the  adherence  of 
several  scientific  men  of  the  first  rank,  who  are  now  joining 
in  its  work.  The  importance  of  this  fact  cannot  be 
over-estimated,  as  the  Institute’s  power  to  accomplish  its 
objects,  and  the  respect  in  which  its  transactions  are  held 

* For  nearly  two  years  about  one  half  of  those  joining  have  been  foreign 
supporters. 
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by  tne  General  Public  must  be  enhanced  by  the  adhesion  of 
every  Christian  Philosopher  who  holds  a position  in  the 
Scientific  world. 

The  Journal  of  the  Transactions  reaches  members  in 
India_,  in  most  of  the  colonies,  and  in  the  United  States ; and 
the  arrangements  which  have  been  made  whereby  foreign 
supporters  may  not  only  contribute  papers,  but  take  a part  in 
the  discussions  by  communicating  opinions  in  MS.,  have 
so  added  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  journal  as  to  lead 
to  an  increase  of  its  circulation  among  the  general  public 
— one  reason  now  assigned  by  many  for  seeking  to  obtain 
the  Transactions  being  that  ‘^^the  papers  and  discussions 
often  contain  a careful  and  impartial  examination  of  questions 
or  theories  of  Philosophy  and  Science  which  are  said  to  mili- 
tate against  the  truth  of  Eevelation/^  * 

2.  The  following  is  the  new  list  of  the  Vice-Presidents  and 
Council : — 

President. — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G. 
Vice-Presidents. 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  K.G.,  F.E.S. 

Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  M.D.,  K.C.S.I.,  Rev.  Principal  T.  P.  Boultbee, 
F.R.S.  LL.D. 

W.  Forsyth,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  LL.D.  J.  E.  Howard,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Philip  Henry  Gosse,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  Rev.  Robinson  Thornton,  D.D. 

Hon.  Auditors— G.  Craufdrd  Harrison,  Esq.  J.  Allen,  Esq. 

Hon.  Treasurer. — W.  N.  West,  Esq. 

Hon.  Sec.  and  Editor  of  the  Journal. — Capt.  F.  W.  H.  Petrie,  F.R.S. L., 

F.G.S.,  &c. 

Council. 

Robert  Baxter,  Esq.  (Trustee).  H.  Cadman  Jones,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Admiral  E.  G.  Fishbourne,  R.N.,  C.B.  Rev.  W.  Arthur,  D.D. 

R.  N.  Fowler,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Trustee),  i C.  R.  Bree,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.Z.S. 

W.  H.  Inge,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.R.M.S.  ‘ Rev.  G.  W.  Weldon,  M.A.,  M.B. 

A.  McArthur,  Esq.,  M.P.  i Rev.  Principal  J.  Angus,  M.A.,  D.D. 

E.  J.  Morshead,  Esq.,  H.M.C.S.  (E.S.)  [ J.  Bateman,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S. 
Alfred  V.  Newton,  Esq.  The  Master  of  the  Charterhouse. 

William  Vanner,  Esq.,  F.R.M.S.  j D.  Howard,  Esq.,  F.C.S. 

S.  D.  Waddy,  Esq.,  Q.C.  ; Professor  H.  A.  Nicholson,  M.D., 

A.  J.  WooDHOUSE,  Esq.,  M.R.I.,  | F.R.S. E. 

F.R.M.S.  F.  B.  Hawkins,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Rev.  Principal  Rigg,  D.D.  Sir  H.  Barklt,  G.C.M.G.,  F.R.S. 

Rev.  Prebendary  C.  A.  Row,  M.A.  i J.  F.  Bateman,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

J,  A Fraser,  Esq.,  M.D.,  I.G.H.  The  Bishop  of  Bedford. 


* It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  arrangement  of  the  papers  the  Council  has 
sought  to  carry  out  the  impartial  investigation  of  important  questions  of 
Philosophy  and  Science  as  originally  contemplated  ; and  while  some  of  the 
papers  are  purely  scientific,  the  majority  deal  with  those  questions  which 
bear  on  the  great  truths  revealed  in  Holy  Scripture.  The  exact  scope  of  the 
Institute  is  reviewed  in  a paper  by  the  late  J.  Reddie,  Esq.,  circulated  at 
the  foundation  of  the  Society,  and  published  in  vol.  i.,  see  p.  3. 


3.  Some  new  works  of  reference  have  been  added  to  the 
Library which  continues  to  increase. 

4.  The  Council  regrets  to  announce  the  decease  of  the 
following  valued  supporters  of  the  Institute : — 

Eev.  Prebendary  E.  Auriol^  M.A.  (Foundation  Member)  ; 
E.  Beales,  Esq.  (Associate) ; Eev.  M.  Bird  (Member) ; Eev. 
Canon  C.  Girdlestone,  M.A.  (Member)  ; Eev.  A.  E.  Hogan, 
M.A.,  T.C.D.  (Associate);  A.  Hyams,  Esq.  (Associate);  Eev. 
J.  Knapp,  A.C.K.  (Member) ; Sir  F.  Lycett,  Kt.  (Foundation 
Life  Associate);  E.  B.  Painter,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.E.C.S.  (Asso- 
ciate) ; Eev.  J.  M.  Punshon,  D.D.  (Member)  ; Professor  J.  S. 
Porter,  LL.D.  (Member) ; T.  Stanton,  Esq.  (Associate) ; Mr. 
Serjeant  A.  Sargood,  Q.C.  (Life ' Member)  ; The  Eev.  Sir 
W.  E.  T.  M.  L.  Tilson,  Bt.,  M.A.  (Foundation  Associate)  ; 
Eev.  Prebendary  H.  Wright,  M.A.  (Foundation  Member). 

5.  The  following  is  a statement  of  the  changes  which  have 
occurred  during  the  past  twelve  months  : — 


Life  Annual 

Members.  Associates.  Members.  Associates. 


Numbers  on  4th  June,  1880 

39 

26 

317 

404 

Deduct  deaths 

1 

1 

7 

6 

38 

25 

310 

398 

Withdrawn  

11 

26 

299 

372 

Changes 

— 4 

+ 4 

295 

376 

Joined  between  June  4th, 

1880,  and  June  25th,  1881 

4 

4 

34 

75 

42 

29 

J 

^29 

451 

71 

780 

y 

Total 

851 

Hon.  Foreign  Correspondents  and  Local  Secretaries,  52.  Total... 

...903 

Finance. 

6.  The  eaely  payment  op  the  yeae^s  subsceiptions  is  ^ 

CONTEIBUTING  GEEATLY  TOWAEDS  THE  SUCCESS  OP  THE  YBAE^S 

WOEK ; the  Treasurers  Balance  Sheet  for  the  year  ending 
31st  December,  1880,  audited  as  usual  by  two  specially 
qualified  unofficial  members,  shows  a balance  in  hand  after  the 
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payment  of  every  liability.  The  amount  invested  in  the  New 
Three  per  Cent.  Annuities  being  £1,124.  3s.  4d.* 


7.  The  arrears  of  subscription  are  now  as  follow  : — 


1872. 

1874. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

Members 

1 

1 

4 

2 

0 

3 

10 

Associates 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

9 

15 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

4 

Meet  in 

6 

gs. 

1 

. 12 

25 

Monday,  December  6,  1880. — “ On  the  Modem  Science  of  Eeligion,  with 
Special  Keference  to  those  Parts  of  Professor  ]\Iax  Miillers 
‘Chips  from  a German  Workshop/  which  treat  thereon.”  By 
Eev.  G.  Blencowe,  F.R.A.S. 

Monday,  January  3, 1881. — “On  the  Early  Destinies  of  Man.”  By  J.  K. 
Howard,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Monday,  January  17. — “Pliocene  Man  in  America.”  By  Dr.  Southall 
(United  States)  ; a second  paper  on  the  same,  by  Principal 

J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  of  M‘Gill  College,  ISIontreal ; 
and  communications  from  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  K.G. ; Professor 
AV.  Boyd-Dawkins,  F.R.S.  ; Professor  T.  McK.  Hughes 
(AVoodwardian  Professor  of  Geology  at  Cambridge),  and  others. 

Monday,  February  7. — Lecture  by  Dr.  S.  Kinns,  F.R.A.S.,  “ On  Moses 
and  Geology.” 

Monday,  February  21. — “Implements  of  the  Stone  Age  as  a primitive 
Demarcation  between  Man  and  other  Animals.”  J.  P.  Thomp- 
son, D.D.,  LL.D. 

“ Scientific  Facts  and  the  Caves  of  South  Devon.”  By  J.  E. 
Howard,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Monday,  March  7. — “ Language  and  the  Theories  of  its  Origin.”  By  R. 
Brown,  F.S.A. 

Monday,  March  21.— “ Meteorology,  Rainfall.”  By  J.  F.  Bateman,  Esq. 

F.R.S. 

Monday,  April  4. — “ The  Visible  Universe.”  By  Professor  Balfour 
Stewart,  F.R.S . 

Monday,  April  11. — “Supposed  Pal£eolithic  Implements  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Axe,  Devonshire.”  By  N.  AA^hitley,  Esq.  C.E. 

Monday,  May  2. — “An  Examination  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer.”  By  the  Rev.  AA"".  D.  Ground. 

Monday,  May  16. — “ On  the  Rainfall  of  India.”  By  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer, 

K. C.S.I.,M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Thursday,  June  30  (Anniversary). — Address  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
O’Neill. 

* .£21  has  been  funded  since  the  1st  Jan.,  1881,  to  complete  the  invest- 
ment of  life  subscriptions  received  up  to  the  31st  Dec . last,  now  making 
£1,135.  3s.  4d. 


8.  The  meetings  daring  this  session  have  been  held  as 
usual,  and  the  improvements  in  the  Lecture  Room  have  added 
to  the  general  comfort. 

The  Journal. 

9.  The  Fourteenth  Volume  of  the  Journal  of  Transactions  has 
been  issued.  It  contains  many  papers  and  communications 
from  those  whose  names  and  the  value  of  whose  scientific 
researches  are  a sure  guarantee  for  the  ^^full  and  impartiaP^ 
character  of  their  investigations  (object  1),  and  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  ^‘'considered  the  mutual  bearing 
of  the  various  scientific  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  several 
distinct  branches  into  which  Science  is  now  divided,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  contradictions  and  confl.icting  hypotheses,  and 
thus  promote  the  real  advancement  of  true  Science  (object 
3).  Such  work  so  carried  on  must  tend  to  the  advantage  of 
Science,  and  to  a right  interpretation  of  the  book  of  Nature ; 
and  we  may  well  be  sure  that  when  the  truth  in  regard  to 
that  Book  is  told,  it  will  not  be  found  to  clash  with  that  other 
book — the  Book  of  Revelation. 

The  Peo^ole^s  Edition. 

10.  The  People^s  Edition  Fund  has  enabled  the 
Council  to  add  three  of  the  recent  Papers  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Transactions  to  this  Edition.  Copies  of  two  of  these, 
— by  Bishop  Cotterill  and  Professor  Stokes,  F.R.S.,*  Lucasian 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge, — have  been  sent 
to  selected  persons  (3,600)  in  every  part  of  the  world, — 
especially  India  and  the  Colonies, — with  a suggestion  that  these 
Papers  should  be  translated,  or  their  insertion  secured  (wholly 
or  in  part)  in  local  newspapers,  or  that  they  should  be  other- 
wise used  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  several  neighbour- 
hoods. This  step  has  proved  of  great  advantage  not  only  to 
the  Institute  itself,  but  also  generally  to  the  cause  it  was  founded 
to  maintain. 


* In  his  paper,  “Professor  G.  G.  Stokes,  M. A., F.R.S.  (Lucasian  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  Cambridge,  and  Secretary  to  the  Eoyal  Society),  one  of  the  fore- 
most scientific  men  of  the  present  day,  reviews  the  recent  advances  of  science, 
and  shows  that  the  Book  of  Nature  in  no  way  runs  counter  to  the  Book  of 
Eevelation.  The  value  of  such  a paper  from  one  so  eminent  as  a scientific 
layman  cannot  be  too  highly  esteemed  in  these  days,  when  scientific  know- 
ledge is  often  boldly  claimed  as  the  exclusive  possession  of  those  who  deny 
the  truths  of  Eevealed  EeligioUj  and  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  high 
scientific  attainments  are  incompatible  with  Christian  faith.” — Preface. 
vol.  xiv. 
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The  People^s  Edition  is  sought  for  at  home  and  abroad^  the 
Papers  selected  for  it  being  those  written  in  a popular  style^ 
or  useful  as  lectures^  or  the  basis  of  such. 

General  Remarlis. 

11.  The  republication  in  America  of  some  of  the  Institute’s 
Papers  continues. 

12.  The  thanks  of  the  Institute  are  due  to  the  Newspaper 
Press,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  for  the  cordial  manner  in 
which  it  has  seconded  its  objects. 

Conclusion. 

13.  At  the  foundation  of  this  Institute,  in  1865,  its  then 
Vice-President  said,  ^^No  one  who  watches  the  expres- 
sion of  thought  among  the  cultivated  intellectual  classes 
in  this  country,  through  its  literature,  can  deny  that  the 
opinion  that  science  and  revelation  are  directly  opposed  to 
each  other  has  been  spreading  with  fearful  rapidity ; * * we 
are  suffering  from  the  consequences  of  a culpable  stagnation  of 
thought,  or  from  having  failed  to  investigate  fully  and  fairly, 
but  rigidly,  all  the  facts  and  arguments  from  time  to  time  put 
forth  as  truths  newly  discovered  by  science,  and  as  being  con- 
tradictory to  the  Scriptures.”  That  the  Institute  has  already 
done  some  good  service  in  endeavouring  to  meet  and  combat 
this  evil  all  will  acknowledge ; but  the  tendency  of  modern 
thought  throughout  the  world  is  such  as  to  need  an  energy 
and  a zeal  on  behalf  of  its  objects,  even  beyond  that  already 
shown;  and  its  steady  growth  and  the  encouragement  already 
received  will  surely  be  deemed  an  additional  incentive  to  the 
work. 

Finally,  the  efficiency  and  success  of  the  Institute  may  be 
contributed  to  by  every  member,  and  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  its  work  is  done,  in  the  words  of  our  motto,  ad 
major em  Dei  gloriam. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Council, 

SHAFTESBUPY, 

President. 
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DONATIONS  IN  1880. 

£.  s.  d. 

LIBRARY  FUND L.  T.  Wigram,  Esq 5 0 0 

Rev.  T.  Wodehoiise 110 


6 10 


PEOPLE’S  EDITION  FUND.  G.  Harries,  Esq 30  0 0 

S.  Morley,  Esq.,  M.P 25  0 0 

J.  E.  Howard,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

(special  purpose)  15  15  0 

I.  Braithwaite,  Esq 10  0 0 

A.  J.  Woodhouse,  Esq 5 5 0 

F.  B.  Hawkins,  Esq.,M.D., 


W.  Hooley,  Esq 5 0 0 

J.  Shaw,  Esq 4 0 6 

J.  Moore,  Esq 2 2 0 

Rev.  Sir  G.  Glyn,  Bart.  ...  2 0 0 

L.  Biden,  Esq 1 1 0 

H.  C.  Dent,  Esq 1 1 0 

W.  H.  Ince,  Esq 1 1 0 

E.  S.  Nunn,  Esq 0 10  0 

Miss  Curteis 0 10  0 


£108  5 6 


The  following  Balance-Sheet  was  then  read  : — 


FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  BALANCE-SHEET,  from  1st  January  to  Slst  December,  1880. 
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[The  Honorary  Secretary  (Captain  F.  Petrie)  said  that  although  the 
Report  was  in  the  hands  of  all  present  he  would  venture  to  point  to  the 
great  importance  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  first  three  para- 
graphs, and  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  sections.  They  showed  that  the 
Society  was  increasing  in  numbers,  uniting  leading  men  of  science  in 
its  work,  and  becoming  popular  throughout  the  world ; and  he  would 
add,  in  regard  to  section  twelve,  that  the  press  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
merited  their  best  thanks,  for  it  had  cheerfully  and  generously  seconded 
the  efforts  of  the  Council,  not  only  in  bringing  the  objects  of  the 
Institute,  but  also  summaries  of  the  results  of  its  work,  before  the  public. 
He  finally  alluded  to  the  great  aid  afforded  to  the  Council  by  all  that  inte- 
rested themselves  in  the  Society’s  objects  and  in  the  increase  of  its  strength.] 

Sir  Henry  Barkly,  G.C.M.G.,  K.O.B.,  F.R.S.— My  Lords,  Ladies,  and 
Gentlemen,  I rise  with  much  pleasure  to  propose  the  adoption  of  the  Report 
which  has  just  been  briefly  sketched  by  the  Hon.  Secretary.  It  is,  as  you 
will  have  learned  from  his  remarks,  of  a highly  satisfactory  character,  and  it 
is  clear  from  it  that  the  Victoria  Institute  has  quietly  and  unostentatiously, 
but  with  a considerable  measure  of  success,  been  fulfilling  the  object  for 
which  it  was  called  into  existence  some  few  years  since.  This  object  may 
be  briefly  described  as  being  to  show  the  world  at  large  that  the 
believers  in  revealed  religion  are  neither  ashamed  nor  afraid  of  facing  the 
results  of  modern  scientific  research.  Papers  have  been  read  by  scientific 
men,  before  the  Institute,  and  although  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
speculations  and  expressions  occasionally  used  in  conducting  philosophical 
and  scientific  inquiry  may  give  pain  to  the  religious  feelings  of  some,  yet 
on  the  whole  I believe  that  our  discussions  have  been  conducted  in  a most 
gratifying  way,  and  in  the  most  excellent  spirit.  I think  that  any  whose 
susceptibilities  have  been  hurt  may  very  well  console  themselves  with  the 
fact  that  although  the  results  of  scientific  investigations  may  appear,  for  the 
moment,  to  conflict  with  this  or  that  interpretation  of  a portion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, yet,  that  on  the  whole,  and  in  the  long  run,  they  may  be  quite  certain 
that  such  investigations  will  not  be  found  to  conflict  with  the  truth  of 
God’s  Divine  Word.  It  would  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  attempt  to  make  a 
long  speech  when  you  all  wish  to  listen  to  the  Annual  Address  from  Lord 
O’Neill,  and  therefore,  I will  conclude  these  remarks  by  moving  “ That 
the  Report  of  the  Council  now  read  be  received  and  adopted  and  circu- 
lated amongst  the  Members  and  Associates.”  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  J.  E.  Howard, — I beg  leave  to  second  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  passed,  neyn.  con. 

Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,K.C.S.I.,M.D.,F.R.S.— My  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentle- 
men, I have  as  much  pleasure  in  moving  the  resolution  which  has  been  put  into 
my  hands  as  I feel  quite  sure  you  will  have  in  receiving  and  supporting  it. 
When  I say  that  I am  about  to  call  upon  you  to  give  your  thanks  to  those 
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who  have  done  so  much  for  the  Victoria  Institute  during  the  past  year,  I 
am  sure  that  I shall  secure  all  your  suffrages.  I find  that  in  this  resolution 
the  usual  honorary  officers  and  the  auditors  are  all  included  in  one  motion  ; 
but  I think  I shall  be  pardoned — indeed,  I think  I shall  be  only  expressing 
what  his  colleagues  would  wish  me  to  do — when  I ask  you  to  specially 
consider  in  this  vote  of  thanks,  the  honorary  Secretary.  (Cheers.)  I am 
well  aware  that  Captain  Petrie  would  not  ask  for  this  special  notice,  for 
he  seeks  the  reward  of  his  many  labours  in  the  success  of  the 
Institute  ; but  still  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  make  some  recognition 
of  the  invaluable  services  Captain  Petrie  has  rendered  to  the  Institute, 
and,  therefore,  I would  ask  that  his  name  should  be  specially  men- 
tioned and  included  in  the  vote  of  thanks  to  which  I will,  in  its  formal 
terms,  ask  you  to  assent.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I will  with  your 
permission  say  one  or  two  words,  — there  is  not  time  for  many. 
First  of  all  I should  like  to  say  how  heartily  and  sincerely  I congra- 
tulate the  Victoria  Institute  upon  the  progress  and  success  detailed  to 
us  in  the  Report  which  is  in  our  hands.  It  tells  us  of  progress,  of 
financial  success  ; it  shows  that  the  influence  of  the  Institute  is  spread- 
ing widely,  abroad  and  at  home,  that  that  influence  is  being  exercised 
for  good,  and  that  the  ideas  of  those  who  founded  it  are  to  a 
great  extent  being  carried  out.  Therefore  I may  safely  say  that  the 
Society  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  present  aspect  of  its  aflairs.  If 
I might  say  one  or  two  words  further  about  the  Society  itself,  I hope  you 
will  not  think  me  presumptuous  in  doing  so.  This  Society,  if  I understand 
it  rightly,  has  for  its  object  the  investigation  and  elucidation  of  scientific 
and  philosophical  truth.  There  is  nothing  whatever  really,  and  there  never  has 
been  anything,  that  should  have  caused  the  breach  that  for  so  long  has 
appeared  to  exist  between  what  is  called  scientific  truth  and  revealed  truth. 
But  if  this  Society  proposes  for  itself  the  noble  aim  of  making  its  scientific 
researches  available  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  these  apparent  difficulties 
and  differences,  it  is  performing  an  excellent  work,  and  I am  sure  that  there 
is  no  one,  whether  in  the  scientific  or  the  philosophical  world,  or  amongst  the 
theologians,  who  would  not  wish  it  success  ; but  if  I may  give  a word  of 
caution,  it  is  that  all  this  should  be  pursued  with  great  care  and  caution. 
There  must  be  no  theological  intolerance  and  bitterness  on  the  one  side, 
there  must  be  no  pride  on  the  other ; all  must  be  prepared  to  meet  each 
other  hand  to  hand,  and  then  the  chasm  will  be  bridged  over,  and  not  widened, 
as  it  has  been  in  former  years.  I think  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  the 
tendency  now  is  rather  to  lessen  the  difficulty  than  to  increase  it.  I believe 
that  any  one  is  wrong  who  attributes  (as  is  so  frequently  done)  evil 
intentions  to  men  of  science.  Those  great  masters  of  science,  whose 
names  we  cannot  mention  without  respect,  are  doing  as  much  good  as 
any  one  can  possibly  do.  If  they  are  teaching  truth,  they  cannot  be  teaching 
that  which  is  contrary  to  revelation.  The  Victoria  Institute  is,  as  I under- 
stand it,  a scientific  society  which  pursues  its  investigations  in  search 
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of  truth.  There  are  many  other  societies  which  do  the  same  thing,  and 
they  do  it  most  loyally  and  faithfully,  in  a truly  scientific  spirit ; hut  they 
do  not  always  profess  to  make  religion  the  foremost  in  the  purposes  to  which 
I have  alluded  ; and,  perhaps,  to  a certain  extent  they  may  he  to  hlame  ; 
hut  because  their  revelations  may  not  always  he  acceptable  to  or  appreciated 
by  every  one,  there  is  nothing  to  justify  us  in  looking  upon  them  as 
something  objectionable.  I should  think  that  this  Society  can  do  no  better 
service  than  by  seeking  to  draw  together,  and  by  inviting  such  men  into 
its  ranks,  and  by  listening  to  and  treating  their  papers  with  all  patience, 
and  giving  them  an  impartial  hearing.  (Hear,  hear.)  I will  simply  conclude 
by  moving  the  resolution,  which  is  : “ That  the  thanks  of  the  members  and 
associates  of  the  Institute  be  presented  to  the  Council,  honorary  officers, 
and  auditors  for  their  efficient  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Institute 
during  the  year.” 

Eev.  E.  P.  Davies,  M.A.,  F.E.A.S. — It  is  with  very  great  pleasure  that  I 
second  the  vote  of  thanks  which  has  just  been  proposed  by  Sir  Joseph 
Fayrer,  and  I must  add  that  I assent  most  heartily  to  the  rider  he  has  added 
to  the  resolution  with  regard  to  Captain  F.  Petrie.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  nem.  con. 

Eev.  Prebendary  Currey,  D.D.  (Master  of  the  Charterhouse). — I have 
been  asked  to  express,  in  the  name  of  the  Council,  our  thanks  to  this 
meeting  for  its  vote  of  confidence  and  approval  of  the  work  that  has 
been  done.  I most  heartily  and  cordially  agree  that  the  name  of  the 
Honorary  Secretary  should  stand  foremost  in  this  resolution — (Hear,  hear,) — 
because  we  of  the  Council  know  better  than  any  one  else  how  very  much  is 
due  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  he  has  put  forth  from  the  time  when  he 
first  fostered  this  Society.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  regard  to  the  Council,  they 
have  at  heart  that  great  object  of  the  Institute,  which  has  been  so  well 
described.  They  desire  that  the  interests  of  science  and  of  religion  should 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  are  fully  convinced  of  the  importance  of  awaiting 
patiently  the  result  of  scientific  inquiry  ; and,  while  on  the  one  hand,  they 
do  not  desire'  that  we  should  hurry  to  conclusions  which,  unfortunately,  it 
sometimes  appears,  men  are  hurried  into,  at  the  same  time  they  are  perfectly 
ready  to  listen,  and  to  give  due  weight  to  every  conclusion  which  seems  to 
be  drawn  with  carefulness,  with  conscientiousness,  and  with  earnestness. 
Of  course  we  know  very  well  that  in  doing  this  errors  will  from  time  to 
time  spring  up.  All  that  we  feel  is,  that  if  those  errors  have  sprung  from 
an  earnest  search  and  desire  after  truth,  they  will  correct  themselves,  or 
will  bring  forth  other  truths  to  correct  them,  and  those  who  have  been  led 
into  the  errors  will  be  the  very  first  to  acknowledge  them.  An  important 
duty  that  the  Council  has  to  perform  is, — I will  not  say  an  arduous  one,  but  a 
responsible  one, — to  consider  papers  before  they  are  read,  and  to  consider 
how  far  those  papers  agree  with  the  general  purposes  of  the  Institute,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  to  impede  the  fair  expression  of  opinion  so  far  as  is 
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ot  inconsistent  with  Holy  Writ  and  with  truth.  This  is  a part  which  the 
Council  have  to  perform.  If  they  have  performed  it  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Institute  they  feel  that  they  have  reason  to  be  grateful,  and  they 
ask  the  members  of  the  Institute,  whom  they  represent  in  this  respect,  to 
excuse  any  inadvertency,  and  not  to  be  quick  to  find  out  in  that  which  is 
put  forth,  something  with  which  they  may  not  agree,  but  rather  to  be 
ready  indulgently  to  accept  for  the  better  part  all  those  truths  which  are 
being  brought  forward  for  discussion  at  the  meetings  of  this  Societ}'. 
We  cannot  discuss  the  truth  without,  in  some  degree,  giving  pain  to  those 
to  whom  what  we  discuss  is  new.  All  light  when  it  first  comes  to  us  dazzles 
the  eye  ; but  when  the  eye  is  accustomed  to  that  light  we  very  often  find 
that  that  which  only  seemed  to  dazzle  us  when  it  first  Ciiine  upon  us  is,  in 
truth,  a medium  by  which  we  see  more  clearly,  and  can  by  it  understand 
more  truly  and  more  scientifically  and  more  religiously  those  great  truths 
which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Society  to  bring  forward  and  to  show  that 
they  are— I will  not  say  consistent  with— but  that  they  are  in  truth  part  of 
that  great  body  of  truth  of  which  we  should  desire  a close  understanding, 
feeling  sure  that  all  truth,  whether  it  arises  from  scientific  inquiry  or  from 
religious  study,  comes  from  one  great  source — that  source  of  light  witli 
whom  is  no  shadow  of  turning.  (Cheers.) 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G. — I wull  now  request  the  Lord  O’Neill  to  be 
good  enough  to  deliver  the  Address  he  has  kindly  prepared. 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  Lord  O’Neill  then  read  the  following  Annual 
Address  : — 


ON  THE  CREDIBILITY  OF  TEE  SUPERNATURAL. 

1.  A LL  unbelieving  writers  appear  to  me,  in  so  far  as  I am 
acquainted  with  their  works,  to  assume,  without  any 
attempt  at  proof,  that  the  supernatural  is  incredible.  Thus, 
with  some  of  them,  the  fact  that  a miracle  is  recorded  in  a 
passage  of  Scripture  is  alleged  to  be  sufidcient  to  warrant  its 
being  pronounced  unauthentic.  Or  the  fact  that  an  historical 
event  coincides  with  an  alleged  prediction  of  it  is  pronounced 
a sufficient  proof  that  the  supposed  prediction  was  written  after 
the  event,  and  therefore  that  the  book  containing  that  pre- 
diction falsely  pretends  to  a prophetic  character.  Or,  again, 
if  a fact  recorded  by  a confessedly  uninspired  historian  is  found 
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to  be  inconsistent  with  a fact  stated  in  tbe  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment, the  latter  is  coolly  pronounced  to  be  erroneous.  I 
propose  to  offer  a few  observations  on  this  subject,  limiting 
myself  to  objections  of  a physical  or  metaphysical  character, 
and  to  but  a few  even  of  these,  as  our  time  is  short. 

2.  I took  occasion,  in  a paper  which  I had  the  honour  to 

read  to  this  Society  in  last  June,  to  refer  to  Professor  TyndalTs 
oft-repeated  assertion  (made  at  the  Midland  Institute,  at 
Birmingham,  in  1877,  and  also  on  other  occasions)  that  the 
principle  of  conservation  of  energy  in  the  world  of  matter 
leaves  no  room  for  spontaneity  to  mingle  with  what  he  assumes 
to  be  the  necessary  play  of  the  forces  of  nature.  The  only 
thing  like  a reason  which  he  gives  for  this  is,  that  man^s  power 
over  nature  is  not  creative,  but  only  distributive.  It  is,  how- 
ever, easily  seen  that  this  is  no  reason  at  all.  No  one  believes 
that  man  has  any  creative  power  over  nature.  What  the 
theist  maintains  is,  that  (not  man,  but)  God,  has  a creative 
power  over  nature  ; and  this  position  is  not  in  the  least  affected 
by  Dr.  TyndalTs  observations.  It  is  true  that  he  calls  the 
play  of  the  natural  forces  which  may  convey  the  idea 

that  the  Deity  has  no  more  creative  will  than  man ; but  he 
gives  no  proof  that  such  is  the  case.  He  quietly  assumes  it,  as 
indeed  he  is  compelled  to  do,  there  being  in  fact  no  proof  of  it 
possible.  In  the  Appendix,  Note  A,  will  be  found  some  re- 
marks lately  communicated  to  me  in  a letter  by  one  to  whom, 
I doubt  not,  the  members  of  this  Society  will  be  ready  to  pay 
attention — the  Eev.  T.  Eomney  Kobinson,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Astronomy  at  Armagh,  and  which  he  has  kindly  permitted  me 
to  make  use  of  on  the  present  occasion.  * 

3.  The  real  question  is.  How  did  the  forces  of  nature 
originate  ? To  say  that  they  are  self-created  is  a contradiction. 
It  means  that  they  acted  before  they  existed,  which  is  absurd. 
They  must  therefore  either  be  self-existent,  or  created  by 
external  agency,  these  being  the  only  other  suppositions 
possible.  And  the  supposition  of  creation  by  external  agency 
implies  also  self-existence,  since  the  Creator  must  either  be  self- 
existent,  or  must  owe  His  existence,  more  or  less  remotely, 
to  a self-existent  Being.  The  question,  then,  lies  between  a 
self-existent  Creator,  and  a seff-existent  phenomenal  universe. 
Those  who  believe  in  the  latter  have  to  encounter  a similar  diffi- 
culty to  that  of  those  who  believe  in  an  intelligent  Creator.  If 
they  ask  us.  How  came  God  to  exist  ? we  ask  them  in  turn. 
How,  without  God,  came  matter  and  force  to  exist?  Philo- 


* See  Appendix  A. 
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sophy,  unaided  by  any  other  source  of  knowledge,  is  as  little 
able  to  answer  one  of  these  questions  as  the  other. 

4.  But  an  objection  is  sometimes  made,  on  metaphysical 
grounds,  to  the  very  idea  of  creation.  It  implies,  it  is  said,  a 
First  Cause,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  an  absolute 
Being,  such  as  God  must  be  supposed  to  be,  because  an  abso- 
lute being  has  no  relation  to  anything,  and,  therefore,  a being 
between  whom  and  the  universe  there  is  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  cannot  be  an  absolute  being.  To  my  own  mind,  if 
I may  venture  to  say  it,  metaphysical  arguments  which  deal 
with  the  First  Cause,  the  Absolute,  and  the  Infinite,  are  not 
very  convincing.  Even  in  the  most  certain  of  the  sciences — 
mathematics — we  find  that  we  are  out  of  our  depth  when  we 
arrive  at  infinities.  We  cannot,  therefore,  expect  to  grapple 
with  infinities  in  regions  less  sure  and  definite.  Dean  Mansel, 
in  his  Limits  of  Beligious  Thought,^^  takes  this  view.  He 
observes,  that  the  contradictions  to  which  we  seem  to  be 
conducted  by  such  speculations  manifest  themselves  in  o^;po- 
site  directions.  They  are  analogous  to  those  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  involved  when  we  endeavour  to  contemplate  space 
and  time  in  all  their  generality.  We  cannot  conceive  either 
space  or  time  as  finite,  because,  however  far  we  extend  them 
in  idea,  we  can  find  no  bounds  to  them.  Neither,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  we  conceive  them  as  infinite,  because  our 
minds  cannot  grasp  infinity.  That  we  are  in  a similar  strait 
when  we  try  to  reason  about  the  First  Cause,  the  Absolute, 
and  the  Infinite,  Dean  Mansel  shows  in  the  work  just  referred 
to.  The  contradictions,  he  observes,  are  apparent,  not  real ; 
and  he  thus  distinguishes  between  apparent  and  real  contra- 
dictions. The  latter  (the  real)  are  one-sided,  and  necessitate 
a belief  in  the  opposite  direction ; the  former  are  two-sided, 
and  appear  to  press  equally  in  opposite  directions,  from  both 
of  which  together  we  find  it  impossible  to  exclude  behef. 
Thus,  to  take  an  example  of  the  unilateral  (one-sided)  kind,  I 
find  a contradiction  in  the  conception  of  a circular  square,  and 
I cannot  believe  in  its  possible  existence ; but  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  I am  compelled  to  believe  that  every  existing 
square  is  n,ot  circular.  Whereas,  to  take  an  example  of  the 
bi-lateral  (two-sided)  kind,  I find  a seeming  contradiction  in 
the  conception  of  an  absolutely  first  or  last  moment  of  time ; 
yet  I find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  neither  of  these  can  be 
true,  and  I find  it  equally  impossible  to  believe  that  both  can 
be  true.  The  reason  of  this  distinction  is  obvious.  The 
former  class  of  contradictions  exists  between  attributes,  both 
of  which  are  within  the  limits  of  positive  thought.  To  consti- 
tute a real  contradiction,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have 
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a distinct  conception  of  both  the  repugnant  members.  Where 
no  such  conception  exists,  the  object  is  above  reason,  but  is 
not  opposed  to  it : we  may  be  warranted  in  believing  the  fact 
of  its  existence,  though  we  are  unable  to  conceive  the  mode 
[Limits j &c.,  p.  67,  note). 

5.  Thus  the  apparent  contradiction  involved  in  the  belief 
that  an  absolute  Being  should  be  placed  in  the  relation  of 
Cause  to  the  universe,  arising,  as  it  does,  from  our  inability  to 
comprehend  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite,  supplies  no  argu- 
ment whatever  against  the  Scriptural  doctrine  that  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.'’^  It  only  shows  the  imper- 
fection of  our  understandings,  and  justifies  Dean  Mansehs 
words  when,  in  another  passage  of  his  book,  he  speaks  of 

those  barren,  vague,  meaningless  abstractions  in  which  men 
babble  about  nothing  under  the  name  of  Infinite"’^  [Limits,  &c., 
p.  61).  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  gives  a lengthened  quotation 
from  this  work  of  Dean  Mansehs,  on  the  subject  of  the 
apparent  contradictions  of  which  I have  been  speaking,  but 
draws  from  them  a different  conclusion,  namely,  that  the 
power  which  the  universe  manifests  to  us  is  utterly  inscrut- 
able [First  Principles,  p.  46);  whereas  the  Dean,  acknowledg- 
ing that  it  is  inscrutable  to  unaided  reason,  would  have  us  to 
go  to  another  source  of  information,  viz.,  Kevelation. 

6.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Mr.  Spencer,  in  a subsequent 
portion  of  his  book,  reduces  everything  to  Force  as  the  ultimate 
of  ultimates — as  that  Power,  in  fact,  which  guides  the  universe, 
and  which  he  has  pronounced  to  be  utterly  inscrutable.^^  It 
may  be  presumed  that  he  has  satisfied  his  own  mind  that  there 
is  no  contradiction  between  the  alleged  inscrutability  of  that 
Power,  and  his  pronouncing  the  Persistence  of  Force  to  be  an 
axiom  [First  Principles,  pp.  192b  and  192c,  3rded.).  But  I 
confess  myself  unable  to  see  how  the  two  assertions  can  be 
compatible.  If  Force  be  utterly  inscrutable,  how  can  we  know 
that  persistence  is  a quality  of  it  ? We  are,  indeed,  aware 
that  the  unit  of  force  has  not  been  known  to  vary  throughout 
human  experience.  But  it  would  require  something  beyond 
and  above  experience  to  justify  the  assertion  that  it  can  never 
vary  under  any  circumstances,  not  even  at  the  volition  of  a 
Divine  Being.  I ventured  to  make  some  remarks  on  the 
alleged  axiomatic  character  of  the  Persistence  of  Force  in  the 
paper  already  alluded  to,  and  need  not  now  repeat  them. 

7.  To  deny  the  supernatural  is  to  strike  at  the  root  of  all 
religion.  We  must  endeavour,  however,  to  give  a clear 
account  of  what  we  mean  by  the  supernatural.  It  is,  as  the 
word  denotes,  something  which  is  above,  or  beyond,  nature. 
But  what,  again,  is  nature  ? The  word,  as  I conceive,  applies 
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to  whatever  is  made  known  to  us  either  by  our  individual 
consciousness,  or  by  our  senses ; in  short,  the  eyo,  and  that 
portion  of  the  non-ego  which  we  call  the  phenomenal  world. 
The  supernatural  extends  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
non-ego — that  is,  incorporeal  spirits,  including,  of  course,  the 
Deity;  these  not  being  perceptible  by  the  senses,  unless 
miraculously  made  to  be  so,  but  believed  in  upon  other 
grounds.  But  although  pure  spirit  is  not  an  object  of  sense- 
perception,  its  acts  and  influences  may  be  so ; of  which  we 
have  a notable  example  in  the  fact,  acknowledged  by  all 
Christians,  that  the  phenomenal  universe  is  perceptible  to  the 
senses,  while  its  Creator  is  veiled  from  our  sight,  hearing,  or 
touch.  In  the  phenomenal  world  are  to  be  included  the 
various  forces  with  which  matter,  both  animate  and  inanimate, 
is  endowed,  as  volition,  muscular  power,  electricity,  gravity, 
&c.,  all  of  which  forces  are  made  known  to  us  by  their  power 
to  produce  in  us  some  bodily  sensation  or  perception.  These 
powers  and  forces  are  a part  of  nature,  and  are  not  to  be 
included  in  the  idea  of  the  supernatural. 

8.  The  Supernatural  may  be  conveniently  divided  into — 1. 
Supernatural  beings,  as  spirits  (including  the  Great  Spirit  of 
all);  and  2.  Supernatural  occurrences,  as  miracles.  Of  the 
former,  as  has  been  observed,  our  senses  afford  no  direct  evi- 
dence, but  they  bear  indirect  witness  to  their  existence  by 
enabling  us  to  perceive  the  effects  of  their  action.  The  latter 
are  occurrences  which,  as  they  require  for  their  production 
some  power  beyond  that  of  man,  or  of  nature  as  influenced  and 
directed  by  man,  are  to  be  attributed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to 
the  action  of  a supernatural  being  or  supernatural  beings. 

9.  As  to  the  existence  of  God,  it  seems  to  me  almost 
incredible  that  any  thinking  person  should  consider  it  more 
probable,  apart  from  Kevelation,  either  that  matter  should  be 
self-created,  or  that  it  should  have  existed,  with  all  its  pro- 
mise and  potency,^^  from  eternity,  than  that  it  should  have 
been  created  by  an  intelligent,  conscious,  and  powerful  Being. 
It  has  become  the  fashion  with  some  to  disparage  the  argu- 
ment from  design,  or  (to  use  a word  recently  suggested)  from 
adaptation.  The  difference  between  the  two  expressions  seems 
but  slight,  inasmuch  as  adaptation — i.e.,  such  adaptation  as  is 
displayed  in  the  universe — argues  design.  One  or  two  isolated 
instances  of  adaptation  might,  we  may  grant,  be  accidental. 
But  the  universe  is  a system  of  adaptation  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  this  could  not  possibly  be  accidental.  A key  might 
accidentally  fit  into  a key-hole  for  which  it  was  not  made.  It 
might  even  turn  the  bolt,  if  the  lock  were  of  a very  simple 
construction,  without  our  being  warranted  in  saying  positively 
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tliat  it  was  designed  for  tliat  purpose.  But  in  proportion  as 
we  suppose  the  w^ards  to  be  more  complicated,  the  smaller  is 
the  probability  that  the  adaptation  could  be  accidental.  In 
fact^  in  the  case  of  what  we  should  call  a good  lock,  i.e.,  one  of 
a very  complicated  construction,  we  have  the  utmost  practical 
certainty  that  the  key  which  opens  it  was  designed  to  do  so. 
But  this  is  not  all.  In  order  adequately  to  illustrate  the  case 
of  nature,  we  must  suppose  thousands  of  locks,  each  opened 
by  its  own  key  and  by  no  other,  which  multiplies  what  we  have 
already  seen  to  be  a practical  certainty  by  a number  equal  to 
the  number  of  the  locks.  'Now  this,  I venture  to  say,  is  the 
kind  of  certainty  we  have  of  design  in  the  adaptations  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  universe.  They  exist  in  myriads.  Some 
remarkable  examples  of  them  are  brought  together  in 
AYliewelPs  Bridgwater  Treatise  on  Astronomy  and  General 
Physics.^^  One  of  these  is  the  adaptation  of  the  muscular  powers 
of  all  animals  to  terrestrial  gravity.  If  the  unit  of  this  force 
were  considerably  greater  than  it  is,  no  human  being,  or  other 
animal,  endowed  with  its  present  muscular  powders,  could  leap 
or  walk,  or  even  crawl.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  unit  of 
gravity  were  considerably  diminished,  say  to  what  it  amounts 
to  in  the  moon,  the  exertion  now  required  in  order  to  jump  a 
foot  high  -would  carry  us  80  feet  upwards  into  the  air.  Another 
example  may  be  found  in  the  quantities,  respectively,  ot 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere,  as  compared  with  our 
breathing  faculties.  Were  these  elements  mixed  in  other  than 
their  actual  proportions,  life  could  not  long  continue.  Again, 
if  the  temperature  of  the  sun  were  to  any  great  extent 
increased  or  diminished,  life  could  not  exist  on  the  earth 
unless  the  frames  of  men  and  animals  -were  altered  accordingly. 
These  and  thousands  of  other  examples  might  be  mentioned, 
in  which  the  arhitmry  quantities,  as  they  are  called, — i.e.,  the 
quantities  which  might  have  been  different  from  what  they  are, 
— are  so  adapted  to  each  other  as  to  make  life  and  its  con- 
veniencies  and  comforts  possible ; and  so  great  is  their  number 
that  it  seems  wonderful  that  any  thoughtful  persons  should 
deny  that  they  are  the  result  of  design.  And  since  design 
necessarily  implies  a designer,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  an 
intelligent  Creator  of  the  universe.  How  it  came  to  pass  that 
such  a Creator  should  exist,  is  of  course  a mystery  far  beyond 
our  ken.  We  are  quite  unable  to  go  back  farther.  But  this 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  refuse  to  go  back  as  far  as  our 
reason  will  take  us  by  the  hand.  To  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  Deity  because  we  cannot  account  for  His  existence  would 
be  most  irrational.  Were  we  to  disbelieve  everything  that  w^e 
cannot  account  for,  we  should  believe  in  nothing. 

VOL.  XVI.  c 
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10.  Thus  far  I think  we  may  assert  that  Keason  and  Philosophy 
conduct  us,  unaided  by  Inspiration.  And  since  belief  in  God 
is  belief  in  the  supernatural  (the  Deity  being  veiled  from  our 
direct  observation,  and  therefore  being  outside  the  phenomenal 
world),  there  ought  not  to  be  much  difficulty  to  those  who 
have  proceeded  so  far,  in  admitting  the  existence  of  other 
incorporeal  spirits,  such  as  angels.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  our  belief  in  God,  founded  on  philosophical  reasoning,  is 
amply  confirmed  by  Scripture.  But  for  the  existence  of  sub- 
ordinate spirits  we  are  thrown  more  completely  upon  the 
testimony  of  Scripture.  Those,  however,  who  have  arrived 
at  belief  in  God,  and  have  in  so  far  admitted  the  existence  of 
the  supernatural,  need  not  hesitate  to  receive  that  testimony. 
The  Creator  of  all  matter  must  Himself  be  immaterial,  and  to 
those  who  believe  that  one  immaterial  Spirit  exists,  it  seems 
as  easy  to  admit  that  He  should  create  other  spirits,  as  that 
He  should  create  matter. 

11.  Thus  much  as  to  supernatural  beings.  We  have  now 
to  consider  supernatural  occurrences,  or  miracles.  I have 
said  (sec.  8),  that  these  are  to  be  attributed,  wholly  or  in  part, 
to  the  agency  of  a supernatural  being,  or  beings.  The  first 
miracle  of  all  is  the  creation  of  the  universe,  which  we  attribute 
to  the  agency  of  God.  It  was  no  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  Kather,  it  was  the  commencement  of  those  laws.  It 
was  something  beyond  nature,  but  not  against  it.  This  is  the 
view  of  miracles  in  general,  which  is  now  usually  adopted. 
Any  deviation  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  is  attributed, 
not  to  a violation  or  suspension  of  her  laws,  but  to  the  intro- 
duction of  some  higher  law  which,  acting  together  with  the 
ordinary  laws  of  nature,  produces  (to  borrow  a metaphor  from 
mechanics)  a resultant  different  from  that  which  the  ordinary 
laws,  acting  by  themselves,  would  lead  us  to  expect.  ^AVe 
should  see  in  a miracle,^^  says  Archbishop  Trench,  in  his 
valuable  work  on  the  subject,  not  the  infraction  of  a law,  but 
the  neutralizing  of  a lower  law — the  suspension  of  it  for  . a 
time  by  a higher.  We  continually  behold  in  the  world  around 
us  lower  laws  held  in  restraint  by  higher,  mechanic  by  dynamic, 
chemical  by  vital,  physical  by  moral.  Yet  we  do  not  say  that 
there  was  any  violation  of  law,  or  that  anything  contrary  to 
nature  came  to  pass : rather,  we  acknowledge  the  law  of  a 
greater  freedom  swallowing  up  the  law  of  a lesser.^'’*  The 
Archbishop  then  goes  on  to  mention  some  instances,  as  the 


Trench  on  MimcU$^  Preliminary  Essay,  ch.  ii.  p.  17. 
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power  we  possess  of  raising  an  arm,  by  wbich  the  law  of 
gravity  is  not  annihilated  or  violated,  but  is  only  counteracted 
by  the  higher  law  of  the  human  will ; the  preservation  of 
animal  substances  from  decay  by  means  of  salt,  which  does 
not  destroy  any  chemical  laws,  but  only  restrains  and  holds 
them  in  suspense ; and  so  forth.  These  and  similar  occur- 
rences bear  a strong  analogy  to  miracles,  from  which  they 
seem  to  be  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  we  witness 
them  every  day.  But  my  power  to  raise  my  arm  by  an  exertion 
of  will  is  as  inexplicable  in  its  way  as  is  the  power  of  God  to 
cure  a disease  or  to  raise  the  dead.  We  do  not  call  it  a 
miracle,  because  it  lies  within  human  power,  and  so  may  be 
witnessed  at  any  time ; and  human  power  only  extends  to  the 
moving  of  our  own  bodies,  or  of  other  matter  through  the 
intervention  of  our  bodies,  whereas  the  will  of  the  Deity,  as 
Christians  believe,  can  affect  all  matter  without  any  inter- 
mediate means,  as  is  observed  by  Professor  Jellett,  now  Provost 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  a passage  which,  in  my  former 
paper,  I took  occasion  to  quote  from  his  Donnellan  Lectures 
on  the  Efficacy  of  Prayer.  But  the  power  of  our  wills 
over  our  bodies,  though  a matter  of  every-day  experience, 
is  as  untliinlmhle — to  use  a word  much  in  fashion  with  un- 
believing philosophers — as  is  the  power  of  the  Deity  to  work 
a miracle. 

12.  The  difference  between  a miracle  and  an  occurrence 
which,  though  equally  inexplicable,  is  yet  not  considered 
miraculous,  is  thus  further  stated  by  Archbishop  Trench. — 

All  is  wonder.  To  make  a man  is  at  least  as  great  a miracle 
as  to  raise  a man  from  the  dead.  The  seed  that  multiplies  in 
the  furrow  is  as  marvellous  as  the  bread  that  multiplied  in 
Christ'’s  hands.  The  miracle  is  not  a greater  manifestation  of 
God^s  power  than  those  ordinary  and  ever-repeated  processes  : 
but  it  is  a different  manifestation.  ' By  those  other  God  is 
speaking  at  all  times  to  all  the  world  : they  are  a vast  unbroken 
revelation  of  Him.  . . . But  in  the  miracle,  wrought  in 

the  sight  of  some  certain  men,  and  claiming  their  special  atten- 
tion, there  is  a speaking  to  them  in  particular.  There  is  a 
voice  in  nature  which  addresses  itself  directly  to  them,  a 
singling  of  them  out  from  the  multitude.  It  is  plain  that  God 
has  now  a peculiar  word  which  they  are  to  give  heed  to,  a 
message  to  which  He  is  bidding  them  to  listen  {Preliminary 
Essay  on  Miracles,  ch.  ii.,  pp.  11,  12). 

13.  There  are  also  occurrences  which,  although  they  maybe 
accounted  for  by  natural  causes,  are  yet  of  a miraculous  char- 
acter, from  the  fact  of  their  having  been  predicted  by  one  who 
has  no  natural  means  of  knowing  beforehand  that  they  would 
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take  place.  Thus,  although  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  a 
man  should  carry  water  into  a house,  yet  the  fact  that  our  Lord 
was  able  to  tell  Peter  and  John  that  they  should,  at  a particular 
time  and  place,  meet  a man  bearing  a pitcher  of  water  into  the  par- 
ticular house  at  which  He  was  to  celebrate  the  Passover  with 
them,  was  a remarkable  miracle.  In  the  same  manner,  although 
there  was  nothing  contrary  to  nature  in  a hsli  having  a piece  of 
money  in  its  mouth,  yet  our  Lord’s  being  able  to  tell  Peter  that 
such  should  be  the  case  of  the  first  fish  that  should  come  to  his 
hook,  gave  a miraculous  complexion  to  the  event.  A similar 
observation  may  be  made  with  regard  to  some  of  the  plagues  of 
Eg}^pt,  which  might  in  themselves  have  arisen  from  natural 
causes,  but  were  marked  as  the  finger  of  God  by  the  fact  that 
Moses  was  inspired  to  predict  them.  To  miracles  of  this 
nature.  Archbishop  Trench  applies  the  epithet  providential.^’ 

In  the  foregoing  observations,  I have  used  the  expression 

Laws  of  Nature,”  for  convenience,  and  because  they  are  in 
general  use.  I would,  however,  refer  again  to  the  Appendix 
(Note  B.)  for  some  remarks  on  this  expression  selected  from 
the  same  communication  of  Doctor  Pomney  Robinson  to  which 
I before  referred. 

14.  To  return,  however,  to  miracles  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word.  Bishop  Watson  says,  as  quoted  in  Mant’s  Bible, — 

I think  it  idle,  if  not  impious,  to  undertake  to  explain  how 
the  miracle  was  performed;  but  one  who  is  not  able  to  explain 
the  mode  of  doing  a thing  argues  ill  if  he  thence  infers  that 
the  thing  was  not  done.  The  machine  of  the  universe  is  in 
the  hand  of  God.  He  can  stop  the  motion  of  any  part,  or  of 
the  whole,  with  less  trouble,  and  less  danger  to  injuring  it, 
than  any  of  us  can  stop  a watch.” 

15.  The  miracle  specially  referred  to  in  this  quotation  is  that 
described  in  Joshua  x.,  when  the  sun  and  moon  are  said  to 
have  stood  still  while  Joshua  was  pursuing  the  defeated  kings. 
And  as  that  miracle  has  been  made  the  subject  of  much 
adverse  criticism,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a few  words  about  it. 
We  need  not  discuss  the  various  views  of  commentators  as  to 
the  facts  related.  Some  point  to  the  fact  that  the  passage  is 
professedly  a quotation  from  a book  of  whose  inspiration  we 
have  no  proof,  namely,  the  Book  of  Jasher.  Others  look 
upon  the  circumstance  as  figuratively  described,  and  take  the 
words  to  mean  nothing  more  than  that  Joshua  prayed  that  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy  might  be  accomplished  before  sunset, 
and  that  God  answered  his  prayer.  And  reference  is  made  to 
Homer’s  Iliad  (ii.  412)  as  recording  a similar  case;  Agamem- 
non being  there  represented  as  praying  that  the  sun  might 
not  go  down  until  he  had  sacked  Troy.  These  views,  as  I 
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have  said^  it  is  not  necessary  to  onr  present  purpose  to  discuss^ 
as  we  are  only  concerned  to  show  the  credihilitij  of  the  miracle_, 
the  question  of  its  actual  occurrence  being-  beyond  our  imme- 
diate scope.  Whatever  interpretation  we  may  put  upon  the 
passage^  our  object  is  gained  if  we  can  show  that  the  miracle 
may  have  occurred. 

16.  Let  us  now  hear  some  of  the  objections.  It  is  said  that 
the  apparent  standing  still  of  the  sun  and  moon  must  involve 
the  supposition  that  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth  came 
to  a stop  ; this^  again,  involving,  as  a consequence,  the  jerking 
off  of  all  its  inhabitants,  and  of  everything  resting  on  its 
surface,  on  the  well-known  principle  that  whatever  is  in  motion 
must  continue  to  move  in  the  same  direction,  and  with  the 
same  velocity,  until  something  interferes  with  that  motion. 
In  this  case  the  attraction  of  the  earth  would  cause  a deviation 
from  what  would  otherwise  be  rectilinear  motion  along  the 
tangent  to  the  parallel  of  latitude  on  which  each  thing  or 
person  had  been  situated,  and  would  cause  them  to  revolve 
round  the  earth  in  ellipses  or  other  conic  sections,  instead  of 
moving  in  a straight  line.  Since  nothing  of  this  kind  took 
place,  the  story  is  not,  they  argue,  to  be  believed.  But  surely 
if  the  phenomenon  was  effected  by  a cessation  or  diminution 
of  the  earth^s  motion  round  its  axis,  the  same  power  that 
caused  this  to  take  place  could  prevent  such  a consequence 
from  ensuing  as  that  which  has  been  sketched  out.  The  pre- 
vention of  that  consequence  would  not  be  at  all  a more  won- 
derful exertion  of  power  than  stopping  the  earth^s  revolution 
would  be.  But  is  it  not  rather  presumptuous  to  pronounce 
that  a miracle  must  have  been  wrought  in  a certain  way,  if  at 
all  ? How  can  we  take  upon  us  to  say  that  the  one  in  question 
could  only  have  been  effected  by  an  interference  with  the 
eartlTs  rotation.  An  increase  in  the  refracting  power  of  the 
atmosphere  would  cause  the  heavenly  bodies  to  remain  in 
sight  for  a much  longer  time  than  usual;  and  that,  without 
any  jerking  off*  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Besides,  it 
seems  possible  that  the  phenomenon  may  not  have  lasted  so 
long  as  is  generally  supposed.  It  appears  to  have  commenced 
after  the  defeat  of  the  five  kings  by  Joshua,  and  while  Israel 
was  in  pursuit  of  them.  It  would  therefore  be  sufficient  that 
daylight  should  continue  until  the  enemy  was  overtaken, 
which  might  not  require  a very  long  time.  It  is  true  that  the 
narrative,  as  it  appears  in  the  authorized  English  version, 
states  that  the  sun  stood  still  in  the  midst  0/  heaven,  and 
hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a ivhole  dayd’  But  this  transla- 
tion does  not  seem  to  convey  accurately  the  meaning  of  the 
original.  It  is  stated  in  Doctor  Adam  darkens  note  on  the 
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passage^  and  also  in  Calmet^s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  that 
many  learned  Hebraists  understand  by  the  midst  of  heaven/^ 
not  the  meridian,  but  that  part  of  the  sky  which  is  midway 
between  light  and  darkness,  namely,  the  horizon,  and  which 
forms  a natural  division  between  the  upper,  or  visible,  heavens 
and  the  under  heavens,  which  are  invisible,  as  being  beneath 
the  apparent  horizon.  The  word  in  Hebrew,  which  is  trans- 
lated ‘^the  midsV^  is  chetsi,  i.e.,  division,  which  quite  bears 
out  this  idea.  Again,  it  is  observed  that  the  words  translated, 
hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a whole  day,^^  mean  hasted 
not  to  go  down,  though  the  day  was  completed.”  This  would 
give  a very  imtelligible  meaning  to  the  wdiole  narrative,  viz., 
that  Joshua,  believing  that  the  enemy,  unless  completely 
destroyed,  would  afterwards  rally,  and  seeing  that  the  sun 
was  near  going  down,  commanded  it  (of  course  under  inspira- 
tion) to  remain  above  the  horizon  as  long  as  daylight  should 
be  required  to  enable  him  to  complete  the  destruction  that 
had  been  commenced.  This,  as  already  observed,  might  not 
require  a very  long  time — perhaps  not  more  than  one  or  two 
hours — and  an  increase  in  the  refractive  power  of  the 
atmosphere,  either  through  its  increased  density,  or  through 
an  increased  accumulation  of  moisture,  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient to  prolong  the  light  of  day  for  that  time. 

17.  An  objection  to  this  reasoning  has,  however,  been  raised 
which  at  first  sight  might  seem  fatal.  It  is  known  that  Beth- 
horon,  near  to  which  place  the  miracle  is  said  to  have  occurred, 
lies  to  the  west  of  Gibeon,  and  therefore,  if  the  sun  appeared 
to  Joshna  to  stand  still  over  Gibeon,  it  would  seem  that  it  must 
have  been  standing  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  heavens  ; from 
whence  it  would  follow  that  it  was  then  early  in  the  day.  But 
Calmet,  who  enters  very  minutely  into  this  part  of  the  question, 
shows  that  the  fact  of  Joshua  and  his  army  being  on  the  west 
side  of  Gibeon  is  not  inconsistent  with  its  being  near  the  time 
of  sunset.  Gibeon  was  situated  on  a hill ; and  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  would  shine  upon  it.  If,  then,  by  any  means, 
those  rays  could  be  caused  to  retain  their  horizontal  direction 
for  some  time,  they  would  still  shine  upon  Gibeon.  It  would 
be  by  no  means  an  unusual  figure  of  speech  to  put  the  sun 
itself  for  the  rays  or  light  of  the  sun ; and  thus  the  setting  sun 
might  be  said  to  stand  still  on  Gibeon,  not  meaning  that  it  was 
directly  Gibeon, but  that  its  light  continued  to  shine  upon  it. 

18.  As  to  the  moon,  it  is  said  that  the  sense  of  the  original 
language  is  satisfied  if  we  understand  that  she  maintained  her 
brightness  while  the  miracle  lasted,  not  necessarily  remaining 
stationary,  but  emitting  the  same  effulgence.  Calmet  states 
some  good  reasons  for  believing  that  she  was  at  the  time  in 


her  second  quarter^  and  nearly  full.  The  miracle^  he  observes^ 
could  not  have  occurred  exactly  at  full  moon^  because  in  that 
case  the  moon  would  have  been  below  the  horizon  when  the 
sun  was  above  it.  This^  I may  observe_,  is  not  strictly  accu- 
rate ; for  in  consequence  of  the  inclination  of  the  moon^s  orbit 
to  the  ecliptic,  the  moon,  even  when  full,  might  be  above  the 
horizon  at  the  same  time  with  the  sun,  provided  that  she  were 
at  a considerable  distance  from  either  node.  But  the  inclina- 
tion of  her  orbit  beiug  only  about  five  degrees,  this  could  only 
last  for  a very  brief  time — so  brief  as  not  practically  to  invali- 
date CalmeBs  reasoning.  The  miracle,  then,  could  not  have 
taken  place  at  full  moon.  Nor,  again,  could  it  have  taken 
place  at  new  moon,  because  then  the  moon  does  not  shine  at 
all.  Again,  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  occurred  shortly  after 
new  moon,  the  moon  would  set  very  soon  after  the  sun ; 
and,  moreover,  her  light  would  be  very  feeble,  as  would  be  the 
case  all  through  her  first  quarter.  The  only  time,  therefore, 
at  which  she  would  be  of  use  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
Joshua^s  object,  would  be  when  she  was  in  her  second  quarter; 
probably  when  nearly,  but  not  quite,  full  moon.  Taking  the 
moon^s  age  to  be  in  accordance  with  this  conjecture,  the 
miracle  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  occurred  soon  after  sunrise, 
as  the  moon  would  not  then  be  visible.  She  would,  in  fact, 
only  become  visible  a short  time  previously  to  sunset,  and  would 
then  continue  to  shine  all  through  the  night.  This  confirms 
the  conclusion  before  arrived  at,  namely,  that  the  miracle  took 
place  about,  or  near,  the  setting  of  the  sun.  If  it  had  been 
in  the  morning,  as  some  suppose,  it  is  difiicult  to  believe  that 
Joshua  should  be  under  any  apprehension  lest  daylight  should 
not  last  suflSciently  long  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  pursuit 
of  the  enemy. 

19.  The  probable  time  of  the  year  leads  also  to  the  belief  that 
a not  very  large  increase  in  the  refraction  of  the  atmosphere 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  miracle.  There  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  was  not  far  from  midsummer,  at  which  time  the  sun  is 
at  a shorter  distance  below  the  horizon  at  midnight  than  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year.  Joshua  had  crossed  the  Jordan  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  first  month,  i.e.,  about  the  5th  of  April.  If 
we  allow  a little  more  than  two  months  from  this  for  the  taking” 
of  Jericho  and  Ai,  and  the  ceremonies  at  Ebal,  we  are  brought 
to  about  midsummer,  as  we  have  just  said.  And  at  that 
time  of  the  year  in  Judea  (which  is  at  about  35°  30'  north 
latitude)  the  longest  day,  including  the  morning  and  evening 
twilights,  lasts  about  eighteen  hours.  If,  then,  the  light  pro- 
ceeding from  the  sun  could  be  maintained  during  the  remaining 
six  hours,  the  object  of  the  miracle  would  be  attained.  And 


this  could  be  accomplished  by  increasing  the  refractory  power 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  by  producing  a kind  of  mirage,  such  as 
is  frequently  occasioned  by  natural  causes,  and  by  means  of 
which  objects  below  the  horizon  are  occasionally  seen  as  if  at 
a considerable  altitude  above  it. 

20.  A few  words  must  be  said  in  reference  to  Hume’s  argu- 
ment against  miracles,  and  Paley’s  reply  to  it,  although  the 
members  of  this  Society  must  be  familiar  with  both.  Hume’s 
argument  is  this  : It  is  contrary  to  experience  that  a miracle 
should  be  true,  but  not  contrary  to  experience  that  testimony 
should  be  false ; whence  he  infers  that  no  human  testimony 
can  in  any  case  render  a miracle  credible.  Upon  this  Paley 
observes  that  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  expression,  con- 
trary to  experience,”  which  is  calculated  to  mislead.  “ Strictly 
speaking,”  he  says,  the  narrative  of  a fact  is  then  only  con- 
trary to  experience  when  the  fact  is  I’elated  to  have  existed  at 
a time  and  place,  at  which  time  and  place  we,  being  present, 
did  not  perceive  it  to  exist.  . . . Here  the  assertion  is  con- 
trary to  experience  properly  so-called ; and  this  is  a contrariety 
which  no  evidence  can  surmount.  It  matters  nothing  whether 
the  fact  be  of  a miraculous  nature  or  not.”  He  means,  of 
course,  that  this  makes  no  difference  in  the  case  just  sujiposerl, 
because  any  fact,  whether  miraculous  or  of  an  ordinary  kind, 
would,  in  that  case,  be  absolutely  incredible.  He  then  con- 
tinues : And  short  of  this  (i.e.,  of  such  a contrariety  to 

experience  as  he  has  just  described),  I know  no  intelligible 
signification  which  can  be  affixed  to  the  term  ^ contrary  to 
experience,’  but  one,  namely,  that  of  not  having  ourselves 
experienced  anything  similar  to  the  thing  related,  or  such 
things  nob  being  generally  experienced  by  others.  I say  ^not 
generally,’  for  to  state  concerning  the  fact  in  question  that  no 
such  thing  was  ever  experienced,  or  that  universal  experience 
is  against  it,  is  to  assume  the  subject  of  the  controversy.” 
The  remainder  of  Paley’s  remarks  may  be  thus  condensed  : 
If  the  objection  to  the  credibility  of  a miracle  be  founded  on 
its  non-conformity  (for  contrariety  ” is  not  the  proper  term) 
to  generaJ,  as  distinguished  from  universal,  experience,  there 
can  be  no  reason,  granting  the  existence  of  a God,  to  reject  it. 
For  ‘^^the  force  of  experience,  as  an  objection  to  miracles,  is 
founded  on  the  presumption,  either  that  the  course  of  nature 
is  invariable,  or  that  if  it  be  ever  varied,  variations  will  be 
frequent  and  general.”  Whoever  believes  that  there  is  a God 
will  admit  that  the  course  of  nature  is  the  agency  of  an  intelli- 
gent Being.  Let  it,  then,  be  so  called,  and  it  might  be 
expected  that  such  a Being,  on  occasions  of  peculiar  import- 
ance, should  interrupt  the  order  which  He  had  appointed,  and 


vet  that  such  interruptions  should  occur  but  seldom.  In  fact_, 
if  they  often  occurred_,  they  would  not  be  miraculous. 

21.  Thus  far^  as  to  miracles  being*  contrary  to  experience. 
A little  consideration  is  also  due  to  Hnme^s  second  assertion^ 
namely that  it  is  not  contrary  to  experience  that  testimony 
should  be  false.  This  assertion  is  much  too  vague  to  have  the 
significance  which  Hume  would  attach  to  it.  The  actual  ques- 
tion is^  Does  experience  furnish  us  with  examples  of  men 
inculcating  the  highest  morality  and  exhorting  to  speak 
truth  every  one  with  his  neighbour,  and  yet  imposing  on  the 
world  a gigantic  fraud  in  recording  Christas  miracles,  especially 
that  culminating  one  of  all.  His  resurrection  ; and  that,  for  no 
advantage  to  themselves,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  bring  on 
themselves  imprisonments,  scourgings,  and  death,  with  no 
hope  (in  the  case  supposed)  of  an  improved  condition  in  a life 
beyond  the  grave  ? If  testimony  borne  by  such  men,  and  under 
such  circumstances,  could  be  shown  to  have  ever  been  false, 
there  might  be  some  ground  for  the  second  part  of  Hume^s 
argument.  But  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  such  a case  has 
never  been  known.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  a contradiction  to 
suppose  that  such  men  as  Christas  Apostles  should  be  guilty 
of  a gross  deception.  The  only  other  supposition  by  which 
their  testimony  could  be  invalidated  is,  that  they  were  enthu- 
siasts, deceived  by  the  ardour  of  their  own  imaginations.  This 
also  has  been  well  refuted  by  Paley.  Their  slowness  of  heart 
to  believe  that  their  Lord  was  risen  until  they  had  exhausted 
every  proof  of  it,  shows  anything  but  a proneness  to  deceive 
themselves.  Moreover,  the  non-production  of  His  dead  body 
affords  the  best  proof  that  His  resurrection  was  an  actual  fact, 
and  not  a mere  phantom  of  imagination.  In  Paley^s  words. 

The  presence  and  absence  of  the  dead  body  are  alike  incon- 
sistent with  the  hypothesis  of  enthusiasm ; for,  if  present,  it 
must  have  cured  their  enthusiasm  at  once ; if  absent,  fraud, 
not  enthusiasm,  must  have  carried  it  away  [Evidences,  part 
ii.,  ch.  8). 

22.  It  has  been  frequently  observed  that  Paley ^s  own  argu- 
ment in  behalf  of  miracles  contains  a fallacy.  And  if  we 
confine  our  attention  to  his  formal  statement  of  it,  I think  this 
must  bo  admitted.  He  says,  How,  in  what  way  can  a reve- 
lation be  made  but  by  miracles  ? In  none  which  we  are  able 
to  conceive.  Consequently,  in  whatever  degree  it  is  probable, 
or  not  very  improbable,  that  a revelation  should  be  communi- 
cated to  mankind  at  all,  in  the  same  degree  is  it  probable,  or 
not  very  improbable,  that  miracles  should  be  wrought 
(Evidences,  section  3 of  Preparatory  Considerations).  This  is 
true,  provided  that  in  estimating  the  probability  that  a reve- 
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lation  should  be  given,  we  have  taken  into  account  the 
necessity  that  it  should  be  accompanied  by  miracles.  For, 
otherwise,  this  might  destroy  the  probability  of  a revelation. 
If,  for  example,  miracles  were  utterly  incredible  (as  Hume 
supposes),  the  fact  that  a revelation  cannot  be  given  without 
them,  so  far  from  imparting  to  the  miracles  the  probability 
which  would  otherwise  attach  to  the  revelation,  w’ould  make 
the  revelation  itself  incredible.  It  would  be  what  logicians 
call  a destructive  conditional  syllogism,  in  which  the  major 
premise  states  the  sequence  of  one  proposition  (denominated 
the  consequent)  from  another  (called  the  antecedent).  If  the 
minor  premise  denies  the  consequent,  the  syllogism  is  destruc- 
tive, and  the  rule  is  that  the  conclusion  must  deny  the 
antecedent.  Or  if  the  minor  premise  is  constructive,  i.e.,  if  it 
affirms  the  antecedent,  the  conclusion  must  affirm  the  conse- 
quent. Put  in  this  form,  the  major  premise  in  the  present 
case  is,  — If  a revelation  be  credible,  miracles  are 
credible.-’^  Hume  would  take  for  the  minor  premise  the 
proposition — Miracles  are  not  credible  ; from  which,  if 
it  were  true,  the  conclusion  would  necessarily  be,  that  ^‘^a 
revelation  is  not  credible.^^  Paley,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
take  for  his  minor  premise  — a revelation  is  credible,^ ^ 
the  conclusion  from  which  would  be  that  miracles  are 
credible.^'  How,  as  this  conclusion  is  in  direct  contradiction 
to  Hume^s  minor  premise,  it  is  incumbent  on  Paley  to  show 
that  the  latter  is  false.  This  he  does  afterwards  in  the  manner 
already  described,  and  therefore  I think  he  may  fairly  be 
looked  upon  as  having  made  out  his  case.  But  until  he  had 
shown  Hume’s  objection  to  be  without  foundation,  his  syllogism, 
formally  stated,  could  not  be  considered  conclusive.  This  is 
the  only  thing  approaching  to  a flaw  that  has,  so  far  as  I am 
aware,  been  discovered  in  Paley’s  Evidences,  but  it  is  only  one 
in  form.  Substantially  his  reasoning  is  unanswerable.  It  has 
lately  become  fashionable  with  some  to  decry  Paley  and  Butler, 
and  other  books  which  deal  with  the  evidences  of  Christianity 
as  antiquated,  and  unsuited  to  the  advanced  theories  of  our 
own  time.  This  seems  to  be  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
they  argue  the  question  so  clearly  and  unanswerably  as  to 
dispel  the  vague  mistiness  in  which  those  advanced  theories 
are  shrouded.  And  I venture  strongly  to  recommend  all  whom 
my  words  may  reach,  to  peruse  these  books,  if  they  should  not 
have  already  done  so,  and  make  themselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  reasonings  they  contain.  This  will  be  the 
most  effectual  means  of  guarding  themselves  against  being 
lost  in  the  quagmires  of  a pretentious  and  hollow  scepticism. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  REMARKS, 

Since  this  address  was  printed_,  my  venerated  friend,  Doctor 
Kobinson,  of  Armagh,  to  whose  suggestions  I was  already  so 
much  indebted,  has  pointed  out  to  me  an  omission  in  the  argu- 
ment from  Adaptation  given  in  pp.  16  and  17.  I ought  to  have 
recognized  the  fact  that  that  argument  is  sometimes  met  by 
the  principle  of  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest.^^  Professor 
Tyndall,  in  his  Belfast  Address,  gives  some  examples  from 
Mr.  Darwin^s  book  on  The  Origin  of  Species,^^  to  show  that 
this  writer  was  fully  aware  of,  and  duly  appreciated,  the  mul- 
titudinous adaptations  which  are  to  be  found  in  what  we  call 
Nature.  And  in  reference  to  this  he  observes,  that  it  is  the 
mind  thus  stored  with  the  choicest  materials  of  the  teleologist 
that  rejects  teleology.^'’*  The  principle  of  the  Survival  of  the 
Fittest  assumes  that  innumerable  combinations  of  atoms  once 
existed,  of  which  a very  few,  comparatively,  were  adapted  to 
the  surrounding  circumstances.  These  few  are  supposed  to 
have  been  preserved,  while  by  far  the  greater  number,  not 
being  so  adapted,  perished.  From  this  it  is  argued  that  all  is 
liaiohazard,  and  that  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  an  intelligent 
Creator,  the  combinations  which  endured  being  endowed  with 
a power  of  self-adaptation,  whereby  they  settled  themselves 
into  permanency.  Now  this  is  a mere  gratuitous  assumption  ; 
for  it  can  never  be  proved  that  combinations  originally  existed 
which  perished  out  of  existence,  leaving  no  track.  Moreover,  if 
we  should  grant  that  such  was  the  case,  we  are  still  confronted 
by  the  questions,  “ How  came  these  atoms  to  exist  ? and  how 
did  they  get  the  power  to  combine  There  can  be  but  two 
hypotheses.  Either  they  existed  from  all  eternity,  or  they  were 
created  by  an  intelligent  Being ; for  the  only  two  other  sup- 
positions are  so  irrational  that  they  may  well  be  dismissed — 
namely,  that  they  were  created  by  an  unconscious  or  unintelli- 
gent being,  or  that  they  created  themselves.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion which  of  the  two  former  hypotheses  is  the  true  one,  is 
not  decided  by  granting  the  principle  of  the  Survival  of  the 
Fittest.  For  there  is  nothing  against  reason  in  believing  that 
an  intelligent  Creator  should  adopt  that  principle.  To  a cer- 
tain extent  we  see  that  the  fittest  combinations  do  alone  sur- 
vive. Animals  and  plants  that  once  were  suited  to  certain 
climates  have  become  extinct,  or  have  been  compelled  to  seek 

For  the  sake  of  some  readers,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  “ teleology  ” 
means  the  doctrine  that  there  is  a design  or  purpose  in  Creation. 
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other  abodes  in  consequence  of  the  climates  having  altered. 
Again,  weaker  animals  have  been  banished  or  greatly  dimi- 
nished in  number  by  stronger  ones  gaining  the  mastery  over 
them.  But  all  this  need  not  prevent  us  from  believing  them 
to  have  been  brought  into  being,  and  endowed  with  their 
various  qualities,  by  an  intelligent  Creator.  iMany  persons, 
of  whom  I profess  to  be  one,  consider  the  latter  to  be  by  far 
the  more  philosophical  hypothesis,  even  apart  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Scriptqre.  That  matter,  with  all  its  promises  and 
potencies,  should  either  have  been  eternal  or  have  come  into 
existence  of  itself,  or,  lastly,  have  been  created  by  uncon- 
scious agency, — all  these  suppositions  are  considered  quite 
unphilosophical  by  many  who  have  fully  as  good  pretensions 
to  judge  as  have  their  opponents. 

I)r.  Eobinson  observes  that  there  are  combinations  to  which 
the  principle  of  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest  cannot  apply,  as  for 
example,  waier.  In  his  letter,  necessarily  brief,  he  does  not 
further  explain  this.  But  I think  it  may  be  presumed  that 
his  meaning  is,  that  water,  considered  as  perfectly  pure,  and 
free  from  any  matter  which  it  may  hold  in  solution,  is  ever\’- 
where  the  same,  and  is  never  unfitted  to  its  surroundings,  nor 
can  an}^  one  portion  of  it  be  more  or  less  able  to  endure  than 
another.  Wherever  it  exists,  it  is  precisely  the  same  chemical 
combination  of  its  two  elements.  And,  moreover,  no  amount 
of  heat  or  of  cold  can  destroy  it.  Subjected  to  any  amount 
of  cold  at  or  beyond  the  degree  of  freezing,  it  exists  as  ice ; 
and  subjected  to  any  degree  of  heat  at  or  beyond  the  boiling 
point,  it  exists  as  vapour,  its  chemical  composition  being 
always  preserved,  and  its  liquid  state  being  always  capable  of 
being  restored  by  an  alteration  of  the  thermometrical  con- 
ditions. I am  unwilling  to  trouble  my  friend.  Dr.  Robinson, 
for  an  explanation  of  this,  as  he  has  been  already  so  kind,  but 
better  chemists  than  myself  can  judge  whether  the  conjectural 
explanation  above  given  is  the  correct  one. 

Dr.  Eobinson,  in  the  letter  above  alluded  to,  gives  some 
additional  reasons,  beyond  those  stated  by  me,  for  holding 
that  Joshua^’s  miracle  was  not  caused  by  a cessation  of  the 
earth^s  rotation.  Some  of  those  who  attribute  it  to  this  cause 
remark  that  a sudden  suspension  of  all  terrestrial  inertia  would 
account  for  it,  and  for  the  things  on  the  earth^s  surface  re- 
maining steady,  without  involving  the  necessity  that  one 
miracle  should  be  supplemented  by  another.  On  this  Dr. 
Eobinson  remarks  that  if  all  terrestrial  inertia  had  been  sus- 
pended, the  battle  could  not  have  been  carried  on,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  owing  to  inertia  that  an  arrow  or  dart  can  reach  its 
destination,  or  that  even  a blow  can  take  effect. 
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P.S. — Doctor  Eobinson  has  since  been  so  kind  as  to  explain 
to  me  his  meaning  when  he  says  that  the  principle  of  the  Sur- 
vival of  the  Fittest  does  not  apply  to  water.  The  following 
quotations  from  his  letter  will  help  the  reader  to  see  the 
substance  of  his  explanation.  He  says — Water  has  qualities 
which  cannot  be  explained  by  the  ^ survival^  hypothesis,  but 
which  have  a remarkable  adaptation  to  the  occupation  of  the 
Earth  by  living  beings."’^  Some  of  these  qualities  are,  ‘^the 
specific  gravity  of  frozen  water,  and  the  point  of  its  greatest 
density — these  moderate  the  cold  in  high  latitudes  ; the  low 
temperature  at  which  it  is  vaporized,  on  which  depends  the 
whole  system  of  springs  and  rivers — but  for  it,  all  the  earth 
above  sea  level  would  be  an  arid  waste ; yet  more,  the  vapour 
is  little  transparent  to  non-luminous  heat,  and  therefore  pro- 
tects the  earth  from  the  cold  of  excessive  radiation — and  in  the 
hands  of  man  this  vapour  has  become  an  instrument  of  power, 
whose  extent  imagination  can  scarcely  fathom  Lastly,  ^^The 
power  of  water  to  dissolve  a great  number  of  substances  with- 
out altering  their  constitution,  makes  it  an  element  without 
which  neither  animal  nor  vegetable  life  could  exist. And 
he  adds,  If  any  one  thinks  that  these  qualities  were  the  result 
of  accident,  I can  only  say  of  him,  in  the  words  of  Scripture, 
that  he  is  under  a strong  delusion."’  I would  just  add,  that 
Dr.  Tyndall,  in  his  lectures  on  heat,  tries  to  disparage  the 
argument  for  Design  derived  from  the  point  of  greatest 
density  in  water,  by  pointing  out  one  other  substance  which 
behaves  similarly.  But  surely  the  fact  that  water  is  one  of  two 
exceptions — or  even  one  among  a greater  number,  had  such 
been  the  case — to  the  ordinary  rule,  when  so  much  depends 
upon  its  being  an  exception,  cannot  be  supposed  to  weaken 
the  argument  for  Design. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

On  the  doctrine  of  Conservation  of  Energy,  the  Kev.  T.  Eomney  Eobinson 
says  (referring  to  the  heat  produced  by  the  collision  of  two  equal  non-elastic 
bodies), — “ If  these  bodies  be  such  as  soft  clay  or  putty  (in  Avhich  case  they 
should  rather  be  called  viscid  than  non-elastic)  a very  large  portion  of 
their  vis  viva  is  expended  in  changing  their  figure,  for  they  flatten  and 
cohere  ; and  I am  not  aware  of  any  experiments  having  been  made  to 
ascertain  whether  any,  or  how  much,  heat  is  evolved  in  the  process. 
But  it  is  also  possible  to  conceive  two  ultimate  atoms  of  matter  colliding. 
They  are  unelastic  because  incompressible,  and  their  figure  cannot  be  altered; 
and  we  can  conceive  no  other  result  than  that  their  motion  must  be  destroyed. 
And  this  is  a matter  of  some  importance,  because  in  the  kinetic  theory  of 
gases  the  molecules  must  be  supposed  to  be  elastic  ; or  else  in  their 
collisions  they  would  ultimately  come  to  rest.  Now  this  bears  on  the  con- 
stitution of  the  ether,  to  which  it  is  the  present  fashion  to  refer  all  physical 


forces.  But  the  ether  must  he  intensely  elastic  ; and  that  elasticity  cannot 
be  supposed  to  proceed  from  any  kinetic  arrrangement,  for  that  ^vould  require 
the  atoms  of  the  ether,  themselves,  to  be  elastic  ; and  we  have  no  choice  left 
us,  except  we  adopt  the  hypothesis  to  which  Challis  refers,  of  an  infinite  suc- 
cession of  ethers,  each  constituting  the  elasticity  of  its  predecessor,  but  to 
suppose  these  atoms,  the  ultimate  elements  of  all  material  forces,  to  be 
endowed  by  the  Almighty  with  repulsive  power  when  He  said,  “ Let  light 
be  ! Thus,  in  Dr.  Kobinson’s  vfiew,  the  only  tenable  supposition  is  that 
with  which  the  passage  just  cited  concludes,  namely,  that  the  atoms  of  the 
ether  have  been  endowed  with  repulsive  power  by  the  Creator.  Professor 
Challis,  in  the  remarks  which  he  did  me  the  honour  to  make  on  my  paper  of 
last  year,  states  that  he  at  one  time  inclined  to  the  theory  of  successive  ethei-s, 
but  has  since  abandoned  it.  The  theory  finally  adopted  by  him  may  be 
found,  given  in  his  own  words,  in  p.  79  of  the  number  of  the  journal  of  the 
Victoria  Institute  for  March,  1881.  On  referring  to  that  place  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  does  not  admit  that  the  etherial  atoms  are  endowed  with 
repulsive  forces.  He  holds  that  after  having  arrived  (as  he  has  done  by  his 
mathematical  researches)  at  the  conclusion  that  the  pressure  of  the  ether  is 
proportional  to  its  density — in  other  words,  that  it  is  equal  to  its  density 
multiplied  by  an  ever-constant  factor — we  have  taken  all  the  material  agency 
into  account  ; and  that  the  constancy  of  that  factor — the  only  thing  not 
accounted  for  by  such  agency — owes  its  origin  to  non-material  agency,  i.e., 
Mind : and  that  this  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  weU-known  fact  that 
while  sound,  light,  &c.,  are,  in  one  point  of  view,  material  conditions,  our 
jpercejption  of  them  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  admitting  that  there  must 
be  a non-material  or  spiritual  agency  also. 

Again,  Dr.  Kobinson  says  : — “ With  respect  to  the  Conservation  of  Energy 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  statements  about  it  have  not  been  weighed  with  suffi- 
cient care.  It  is  by  no  means  generally  true  that  one  form  of  energy  can 
be  immediately  transformed  into  another.  For  instance,  every  writer  or 
lecturer  nowadays  talks  of  magnetism  being  converted  into  electricity  and 
vim  versa ; but  this  is  not  the  fact.  A magnet  may  stay  beside  a wire  foi’ 
ever  without  producing  any  signs  of  electricity  ; but  if  it  be  moved  to  or  from 
the  wire  a current  appears,  the  intensity  of  which  is  found,  even  on  the 
largest  scale,  to  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  moving  power  expended. 
Again,  chemical  affinity  can  produce  electricity,  light,  and  heat  ; but  not 
magnetism.  And  even  in  this  case  motion  is  necessary  to  bring  the  com- 
bining bodies  into  contact  ; and  as  to  the  greatest  and  most  universal  of  all 
forces — gravity — it,  as  far  as  vre  know,  cannot  be  transformed  into  any  other 
form  of  energy.  . . . These  and  similar  matters  make  me  think  that  in 

the  transformation  of  forces  we  have  not  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter ; 
and  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  very  often  the  ultimate  agent  in  the  trans- 
formation is  human  will, — for  example,  setting  an  electric  generator  in  motion 
or  charging  a battery.  And  this  fact  might  lead  us  to  a far  wider  and  more 
elevated  conception  of  the  universal  influence  of  the  highest  of  all  wills  (that 
of  the  Creator),  as  connected  with  the  absolute  existence  of  energy  itself.” 

Unless  I could  boast  of  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole  range  of  the 
physical  sciences  as  Doctor  Kobinson  himself  possesses,  I should  consider 
myself  presumptuous  were  I to  offer  any  opinion  on  these  views  in  detail. 
But  I think  it  will  be  at  least  admitted  that  he  has  brought  forward  some 
good  reasons  for  refusing  to  look  upon  the  doctrine  of  Conservation  of 
Energy  as  having  become  fully  and  finally  established. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

Second  extract  from  Dr.  Eomney  Kobinson’s  letter  ; — 

“ I have  a great  dislike  to  the  words  ‘ Nature/  and  ‘ Nature’s  Laws.’ 
The  first  we  got  from  the  Eomans,  and  I fear  that  something  pagan  still 
clings  to  it.  It  is  too  often  spoken  of  in  common  parlance  as  a power  that 
rules  the  world.  Even  a man  like  Darwin  is  guilty  of  an  abuse  of  words 
when  he  talks  of  Natural  Selection.  Selection  implies  intelligence,  will,  and 
power  of  action.  Nature  possesses  none  of  these,  and  even  Mr.  Wallace 
felt  the  absurdity  of  the  phrase  and  replaced  it  by  ‘ the  survival  of  the 
fittest.’  Darwin  went  so  far  (if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me)  as  to  say 
that  the  wonderful  eye  of  the  mammal  was  created  or  formed  by  Natural 
Selection  out  of  a streak  of  pigment  possessed  by  some  supposed  primordial 
ancestor.  He  does  not  say  how  that  ancestor  got  that  streak. 

Nullum  numen  habes  si  sit  prudentia  : Nos  te, 

Nos  facimus  Natura  deam,  coeloque  locamus.* 

“ As  to  its  laws,  I would  only  add  that  they  are  no  laws  at  all.  Take  for 
example  the  so-called  law  of  gravity  ; it  is  simply  an  expression  of  the  ob- 
served fact,  that  masses  of  matter  act  on  each  other  at  a distance  with  forces 
proportional  to  the  sum  of  the  masses  divided  by  the  square  of  the  distances 
between  them.  We  find  that  this  holds  good  for  terrestrial  bodies,  for  the 
sun  and  his  planets,  and  a few  double  stars.  But  beyond  that  we  can  affirm 
nothing  except  by  conjecture.  We  might  call  it  a law  because  we  believe  it 
exists  by  the  decree  of  a Supreme  Lawgiver.  But  the  phrase  would  be  absurd 
in  the  mouth  of  an  atheist.” 

A.  McArthur,  Esq.,  M.P. — I rise  to  move  ‘‘ That  our  best  thanks  be 
presented  to  the  Eight  Hon.  the  Lord  O’Neill  for  the  Annual  Address  now 
delivered,  and  to  those  who  have  read  papers  during  the  session.”  (Loud  ap- 
plause.) A very  pleasing  and  a very  easily-acquitted  duty  falls  upon  me.  I am 
requested  to  move  that  our  best  thanks  be  presented  to  Lord  O’Neill  for  the 
Annual  Address  he  has  just  delivered.  His  Lordship  has  already  received  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting,  and  I am  quite  sure  that  all  who  have  heard  the  paper 
we  have  listened  to  will  very  cordially  agree  with  this  motion.  I wish 
to  express  my  own  very  great  pleasure  and  profit  at  listening  to  the  address, 
and  I beg  to  move  the  motion  that  stands  in  my  name. 

Eev.  E.  Thorntoh,  D.D. — After  the  admirable  example  of  brevit}''. 
which  Mr.  McArthur  has  set,  I must  not  detain  you  many  minutes  ; but 
still  the  great  satisfaction  I feel  in  regard  to  the  paper  we  have  just  listened 
to— and  I entirely  acquiesce  in  the  feelmg  and  tone  of  that  paper — leads 
me  to  trespass  upon  you  for  a little  longer  period  than  Mr.  McArthur  has 
done.  I am  very  glad  indeed  to  find  that  Lord  O’Neill  has  followed  the 
sound  system  which  I believe  I myself  introduced  into  this  Society,  of 
fighting  the  enemy,  and  of  meeting  him  face  to  face  on  his  own  ground. 
A long  time  we  had  to  be  a little  apologetic  ; we  were  obliged  to  show  our 


* In  these  lines,  quoted  from  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  the  word 
‘ ‘ Natura  ” is  substituted  for  “ Fortuna.” 
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raison  cVctre.  Then  the  tide  turned.  I believe  I was  the  first  person  who 
put  on  the  gloves.  Lord  O’Neill  grapples  fairly  with  the  cpiestion.  We  are 
now  told  that  the  supernatural  is  incredible,  and  everything  is  natural. 
“Well,”  Lord  O’Neill  says,  “ what  is  the  natural  ? What  do  you  mean  by 
the  natural?”  And  he  clearly  shows,  I think,  that  beyond  the  region  of 
sense  there  is  something  — a reason-sphere,  or  whatever  you  please  to  call  it 
— into  Avhich  the  intellect  of  man  may  penetrate.  I am  sure  we  must  all 
be  very  glad  indeed  to  find  that  he  has  had  the  courage  to  grapple  with 
such  a subject,  and  hope  that  this  is  not  the  last  paper  we  shall  have 
from  him  upon  so  interesting  a matter.  Therefore  I may  fairly  ask  you 
to  accord  your  best  thanks  to  Lord  O’Neill  for  his  very  interesting,  and 
well-reasoned  paper.  (Cheers.)  But  there  are  others  to  whom  we 
have  also  to  return  thanks.  His  paper  is  one  of  many.  “ Micat  inter  ignes 
lima  minores”:  if  we  can  call  them  mhiores.  If  you  look  at  the  list  of 
papers  contributed,  you  will  find  that  those  papers  have  not  only  been 
diversified  in  character,  but  extremely  valuable  in  point  of  matter. 
Some  have  been  upon  geological  subjects,  and  I am  very  glad  that  we 
have  had  such  papers,  which  have  shown  that  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  is 
not  affected  by  mere  scientific  hypotheses.  As  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer 
has  well  and  truly  told  us,  science  is  one  thing,  and  theology  is  another. 
They  are  twins,  but  still  they  must  not  be  regarded  as  exactly  one 
and  the  same.  As  long  as  we  are  content  to  let  science  take  its  right 
position,  and  theology  and  religion  their  right  positions,  there  can  be  no 
antagonism.  Whenever  we  introduce  theology  into  science,  and  science 
into  theology,  we  shall  most  assuredly  get  into  terrible  confusion.  Let  us 
remember,  as  we  have  been  told  to  do,  that  scientific  men  are  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  that  we  theologians — here  I speak  for  myself 
as  a professional  theologian — are  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  also.  Do 
not  let  us  say  that  we  are  antagonistic  to  one  another.  Let  us  still  show 
that  we  are  both  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  one  in  one  direction  and 
the  other  in  another.  Depend  upon  it  the  time  will  come  when  we  “ shall 
know  as  we  are  known,”  and  when  we  shall  see,  although  at  the  time  we  did 
not  know  it,  that  we  were  all  tending  towards  the  same  point.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I have  only  to  say  that  I second  the  resolution  with  great  satisfaction. 

The  motion,  having  been  put,  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Lord  O’Neill.  — I beg  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind 
reception  my  paper  has  met  with — a reception  going  far  beyond  what 
I could  possibly  have  expected.  I may  here  say  that  a book  has  come 
to  my  knowledge  within  the  last  few*  days  which,  had  I seen  it  sooner, 
would  have  aided  me  very  much  in  what  I have  done,  and  that  is  a w*ork 
written  by  Dr.  Wainwright,  entitled  “Scientific  Sophisms.”  I have  had 
time  to  look  into  it  sufiiciently  to  enable  me  to  say  that  I think  it  a most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  which  it  is  the  erdeavcur  of  this 
Institute  to  encoiu’age.  (Hear,  hear.) 
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Admiral  E.  G.  Fishbourne,  C.B.,  E.N. — I have  to  propose  a vote  of 
thanks  to  our  noble  President,  and  I do  so  with  great  pleasure,  knowing 
the  immense  support  he  has  been  to  this  Institute.  (Cheers.)  I question 
very  much  whether  it  would  have  been  in  existence  if  he  had  not 
thrown  himself  as  cordially  as  he  did  into  its  work  by  consenting  to  take 
the  position  of  President.  But  we  are  not  only  indebted  to  him  for  his  past 
services,  but  also  for  his  presence  here  to-night,  and  I am  sure  you  will 
accord  your  thanks  to  him  with  all  the  more  sincerity  when  I tell  you  that 
this  is  the  third  meeting  he  has  attended  to-day.  (Hear,  hear.)  His  Lord- 
ship  took  the  chair  at  a Harrow  meeting  this  morning ; he  subsequently 
occupied  a similar  position  at  a meeting  in  behalf  of  the  Zenana  Mission  ; 
and  he  is  now  here,  presiding  over  this  meeting.  (Cheers.) 

Pev.  F.  C.  Cook,  D.D. — I almost  owe  an  apology  to  the  meeting 
for  taking  upon  myself  to  say  what  every  member  of  this  Institute  would 
have  said  with  equal  sincerity,  namely,  that  I have  great  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  our  noble  President.  He  has  been 
permitted  to  see  many  of  the  societies  he  has  founded  arrive  at  a mature 
and  healthy  age,  and  must  be  rejoiced  to  see  how  this  Institute  has  in- 
creased and  prospered  under  his  presidency;  but  at  this  hour  of  the 
evening  I will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  meeting  by  saying  anything  more 
than  that  I am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  seconding  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  carried  amid  general  aijplause. 

The  President. — It  has  been  my  lot  very  frequently  to  receive  a vote  of 
thanks  for  presiding  in  this  chair,  and  I have  often  thought  it  my  duty  to 
say  that  I did  not  deserve  anything  of  the  kind,  inasmuch  as  I do  not  think 
I am  “the  right  man  in  the  right  place.”  I accepted  the  position  of 
President  only  because  I was  one  of  the  founders  of  this  Institute.  I 
remember  the  time  when,  in  a back  room  in  Savile-row,  Mr.  Mitchell 
delivered  an  Address  to  a very  scanty  audience,  and  it  was  from  that  small 
beginning  that  this  Society  has  gone  on  until  it  has  attained  its  present 
proportions.  But  still  the  Institute  is  not  indebted  to  me  in  any  way, 
either  for  my  exertions  or  scientific  attainments,  or  for  any  fiitness  I may 
possess,  to  occupy  such  a post.  I can  only  attribute  what  the  Institute  has 
been  pleased  to  do  with  regard  to  myself  to  the  old  habit  which  is  so  essen- 
tially characteristic  of  Englishmen.  We  are  so  very  conservative  that  we 
cherish  even  an  abuse  for  a long  time,  and  do  not  give  it  up  until  it  is  posi- 
tively wrenched  from  us ; and  this  is  the  only  ground  on  which  I can  conceive 
why  I have  retained  the  occupancy  of  this  chair.  I must, however,  congratulate 
you  on  the  progress  the  Institute  has  made,  on  the  great  effects  it  has  been 
enabled  to  produce,  and  the  constant  persevering  and  patient  way  in  which 
it  is  holding  on  its  course,  and  will,  under  God’s  blessing,  be  enabled  to 
resist  a great  deal  of  the  error  and  mischief  with  which  at  the  present  day 
the  opponents  of  the  truth  are  deluging  the  land.  Our  noble  lecturer. 
Lord  O’Neill,  at  the  end  of  his  Address  this  evening,  urged  very  strongly 
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that  both  young  and  old  should  study  the  works  of  Paley  and  Butler.  I 
have  been  told  that  in  the  universities  the  works  of  my  ancestor,  commonly 
called  “the  characteristic  Earl,”  are  now  much  more  studied  than  the  works 
of  Paley  and  Butler.  I am  sorry  to  hear  it,  for  a greater  “ prig  ” in  literature 
I do  not  believe  to  have  existed.  (Laughter.)  I have  attempted  to  read 
his  works  very  frequently : I have  dipped  into  them  one  after  another ; 
but  have  never  had  sufficient  strength  of  will  and  courage  to  go  through 
with  them ; they  are  so  full  of  conceit  and  pretentiousness.  At  the  time 
at  which  he  lived  a certain  ornate  style  prevailed,  and  I believe  that  his 
acceptance  was  owing  a good  deal  to  the  fact  that  it  was  unusual  then  for 
men  of  his  rank  to  deal  in  such  matters.  But  I must  say  that  in  my 
opinion,  if  the  man  who  could  lay  down  as  a broad  proposition  that  ridicule 
is  the  test  of  truth — which  is  the  proposition  laid  down  in  his  works— can  be 
called  a true  and  trustworthy  philosopher,  I am  bound  to  say  that  I view 
with  dismay  those  intellects  and  hearts  that  have  taken  to  the  study  of  the 
works  of  my  ancestor,  and  rejected  those  of  Paley  and  Butler.  But  as 
brevity  is  the  order  of  the  night,  I will  not  further  detain  you.  I should 
get  out  of  my  depth  if  I began  to  talk  on  scientific  matters.  I can  only  say 
that  I have  a positive  reverence  for  science  ; and  if  I had  not  been  called 
away  to  other  things,  I sliould  have  given  myself  to  the  study  of  science, 
because  whenever  I hear  a scientific  discussion  I lick  my  lips  with  enjoy- 
ment. But  I made  my  choice  in  another  direction,  and  consequently  I feel 
that  I am  hardly  fit  to  hold  the  post  I now  fill ; but  to  your  consideration 
and  kindness— and  probably  to  some  respect  for  me,  as  having  been  at  the 
outset  one  of  the  very  few  who  started  this  Institute— is  owing  the  fact  that 
I now  continue  to  retain  my  position  as  your  President.  (Cheers.) 

[The  members,  associates,  and  their  friends  then  adjourned  to  the 
Museum,  where  refreshments  were  served.] 


Aboitt  SO  ycLrd^s 


Section  op  a Lime  Quaeet  at  Biceington,  X.  Levon,  showing  the  Limestone  bees 
IN  contorted  Carbonaceous  Ctbits  and  Shale,  the  hill  planed  down  (bt  glacial 
action)  and  Drift  Gravel  deposited  on  the  south. 


SPLIT 

BOULDER 


Section  op  the  Cliff  at  Westward-ho  ! X.  Devon  ; showing  a bouldee  op  blue 
Carbonaceous  Grit,  Split  and  Faulted  by  the  down  hill  pressure  of  the  Ice  Sheet 
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H.  Cabman  Jones,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  miDutes  of  tho  last  niGeting  wore  read  and  contirnied,  and  the 
following  elections  were  announced  : — 

Member  H.  B.  Guppy,  Esq.,  M.B.  Edin.,  E.N.,  Falmouth. 

Life  Associate  ; — Kev.  C.  Hebert,  D.D.,  Anibleside. 

Also  the  presentation  of  the  following  works  for  the  library 

“ Proceedings  of  the  United  States  Geological  and  Geo- 
graphical Survey.”  i'rom  the  same. 

“ The  Writings  of  Swedenborg.”  Rev.  A.  Clissold.  Bev.  T.  M.  Gorman,  M.A. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  in  the  author’s  unavoidable  absence  by 
his  son,  Mr.  H.  Michell  Whitley,  C.E.  : — 


THE  SUPPOSED  PALPDOLFTEIC  IMPLEMENTS  OF 
THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  AXE,  By  Nicholas  Whitley, 

C.E. 

ONE  of  the  most  recent  finds  of  the  so-called  stone  imple-* 
ments  of  Palasolitbic  man^^ — that  at  Broom,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Axe,  about  three  miles  N.E.  from  Axmin- 
ster,  is  the  most  important,  as  showing  their  geological,  and 
not  their  artificial,  origin.  As  a large  number  of  specimens 
have  been  found  at  this  place  similar  to  the  so-called  “’Axes^"’ 
from  the  drift  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  and  as  a long  and 
high  section  of  the  gravel-bed  there  is  now  in  full  working, 
the  origin  of  this  gravel  may  be  read  with  a greater  amount 
of  certainty  than  that  of  former  discoveries. 

The  discovery  at  Broom  came  about  in  this  manner.  Waiting 
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at  the  Queen-street  railway  station  at  Exeter  on  the  12th  of 
October,  1876,  for  the  train,  I observed  that  the  railway  was  bal- 
lasted with  chert  gravel  of  a peculiar  form,  and  a search  of  a few 
minutes  produced  two  rough  tools  of  the  Somme  type,  and 
at  most  of  the  stations  eastward  as  far  as  Basingstoke,  among 
similar  gravel,  similar  forms  caught  my  eye.  On  arriving  in 
London  I wrote  a letter  to  the  btaiulard,  in  which  I drew  the 
conclusion,  that  if  the  asserted  tools  from  Brixham  Cavern  and 
from  the  drift-beds  were  implements,  then  the  South-Western 
Eailway  was  ballasted  with  flint  implements  from  Exeter  to 
Basingstoke,  a distance  of  at  least  110  miles.  This  letter  was 
replied  to  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Perceval,  of  Beer,  and  by  Mr.  P.  0. 
Hutchinson,  of  Sidmouth,  both  asserting  that  no  palaeolithic 
implements  had  been  found  at  Broom,  or  in  that  neighbour- 
hood ; and  Mr.  Hutchinson  intimated  that  I had  been  blinded 
by  seeing  with  my  own  eyes,  and  deceived  by  judging  by  my 
preconceived  prejudices.  The  result,  however,  proved  that 
both  my  eyes  and  my  head  were  faithful  to  the  trust  which 
I reposed  in  them. 

Mr.  D^Urban,  the  intelligent  Curator  of  the  Albert  Memorial 
Museum  at  Exeter,  seeing  the  published  letters,  instituted  a 
search  of  the  ballast  of  the  railway  and  the  gravel-pit  at 
Broom ; and  with  the  aid  of  the  workmen  obtained  about 
fifty  implements  of  the  drift  type,  which  are  now  iu  the 
Exeter  Museum.  Several  of  these  flints  from  the  ballast  of 
the  railway  are  stained  with  the  oil  dropping  from  the  loco- 
motive engines  in  passing  over  the  line. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  on  the 
9th  of  December,  1879,  Mr.  Worthington  G.  Smith,  E.L.S., 
exhibited  a series  of  sixty  ^ palaeolithic  implements,^  princi- 
pally from  the  Valley  of  the  Axe.^^  The  President,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Tylor,  remarking  that, — ^‘^For  the  rude  and  heavy  palaeolithic 
type  of  instruments  [sfc],  the  specimens  now  exhibited  showed 
the  local  chert  to  be  a tolerable  material,  though  quite  unsuited 
to  the  finer  flakes  and  arrow-heads  of  the  Neolithic  age."’^  I 
have  obtained  several  of  these  implements,^^  which  I now 
exhibit ; it  will  be  seen  that  they  vary  much  in  size  and  in 
form  ; that  there  is  no  secondary  chipping  on  their  edges, 
but  indications  that  the  edges  have  been  bruised  by  being 
rolled  in  the  gravel. 

I have  inspected  this  gravel-pit  at  Broom  on  two  occasions, — ■ 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  on  each  side  of  the  valley,  and  also  the 
gravel  on  the  hill-tops.  The  pit  is  an  open  excavation  into  a 
mass  of  chert-gravel,  which  forms  the  lower  slope  of  a spur  of 
a hill  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley ; it  has  been  excavated 
to  the  level  of  the  rails,  and  exposes  a perfect  section  of  the 
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gravel  from  20  to  30  feet  in  height^  over  a distance  of  from 
200  to  300  yards.  The  gravel  is  mainly  composed  of  frac- 
tured angular  pieces  of  salmon-coloured  cliert  (the  flint  of  the 
greensand)  confusedly  mixed  with  sand,  and  covered  with 
the  same  loam  and  soil  which  coats  the  slopes  of  the  hill-sides 
above.  The  implements  are  mainly  obtained  from  near 
the  base  of  the  bed ; as  is  also  the  case  in  the  gravel-beds  of 
the  valley  of  the  Somme. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  valley  on  Coaxton-common  I found 
long  rough  pieces  of  fractured  chert,  in  colour  and  form 
similar  to  the  so-called  implements  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
greensand  at  Grand  Pressigny,  in  Central  France ; showing 
that  the  same  form  of  implement  is  found  in  the  same 
geological  bed,  and  indicating  a natural  rather  than  an  arti- 
ficial origin. 

On  the  surface  of  the  arable  land,  about  a mile  east  of 
Axminster,  I found  many  perfect  chert  cores  (from  which 
flakes  are  supposed  to  have  been  struck  by  man),  but  few 
perfect  flakes;  this  peculiarity,  however,  arises  not  from 
human  design,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  fracture  of  the 
stone  itself,  as  chert  differs  from  pure  flint  in  breaking  with 
a square  splintery  fracture,  instead  of  a conchoidal  fracture,^^* 
again  indicating  a natural  rather  than  an  artificial  origin  for 
these  " cores. Thus,  in  both  cases,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
the  skill  of  man  overcoming  the  intractable  nature  of  the 
material. 

I have  called  these  broken  pieces  of  chert  from  the  ballast- 
pits  implements,  for  the  convenience  of  indicating  that  they 
are  similar  in  form  to  those  which,  from  other  sites,  have  been 
dogmatically  asserted  to  be  implements  made  by  palaeolithic 
man,  and  on  which  the  whole  of  the  direct  evidence  in  support 
of  that  mythic  creature  at  present  rests  ; but  a consideration 
of  the  geological  evidence  in  this  case  strongly  leads  to  a con- 
trary opinion,  as  the  origin  and  geological  history  of  the 
chert  gravel  is  so  stamped  on  the  surface  of  the  country,  that 
it  can  be  read  with  an  amount  of  certainty  not  attainable  in 
former  cases  of  this  kind. 

As  the  pure  flint  is  found  in  the  upper  chalk,  so  the  less 
pure  chert  is  mainly  found  in  the  upper  greensand  ; and  the 
greensand  beds  cover  an  area  of  at  least  500  square  miles 
in  the  West  of  England.  The  flat-topped  hills  of  this  forma- 
tion rise  to  a height  of  900  feet  above  the  sea  at  its  northern 
extension,  and  southward  on  the  coast  line  to  about  600  feet. 


Bristow’s  Glossary  of  Chert. 
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Viewed  at  a distance  from  the  west,  this  land  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a sloping  plain  of  marine  denudation,  falling  400 
feet  to  the  south;  all  the  principal  valleys  flow  southward 
to  the  English  Channel,  and  show  conclusive  evidence  of 
having  been  excavated  by  a great  denudation  to  a depth  of 
from  300  to  500  feet,  destroying  in  some  parts  the  continuity 
of  the  strata,  and  leaving  isolated  patches  of  greensand  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  general  mass.  The  finer  mate- 
rials of  sand  and  clay  were  by  denudation  readily  transported 
to  the  sea,  while  the  solid  and  heavy  blocks  of  chert  remained 
on  the  surface  of  the  denuded  land.  Then  followed  the  glacial 
age,  with  its  thick  masses  of  land  ice,  planing  and  rasping  the 
rugged  face  of  the  ground,  and  crushing  and  flaking  the 
nodules  of  flint  and  chert  by  its  weight  and  downward  pro- 
gress, and  forming  those  gentle  curves  on  the  outline  of  the 
landscape,  which  constitute  its  chief  beauty.  Then  came  the 
pluvial  period  of  excessive  rainfall,  mingled  with  land-floods 
from  melting  ice,  which  re-arranged  the  gravel  beds,  leaving 
large' masses  on  the  flat  hill-tops, — sweeping  other  portions 
from  the  steep  hill-sides  to  lower  levels,  and  forming  the  thick 
gravel  beds  which  now  border  the  more  recent  alluvium  of  the 
valleys.  Afterwards  the  whole  country  appears  to  have  sunk 
beneath  the  ocean,  and  when  it  re-appeared,  after  its  baptism, 
and  the  turbulent  waters  slowly  retreated  from  off  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  the  beat  of  the  waves,  and  the  prolonged  tide- 
washing in  shallow  water,  left  a blessing  behind  them,  by 
depositing  first  the  clayey  subsoil,  and  then  the  less  heavy 
but  more  fertile  soil,  thus  rendering  the  land  a fit  abode  for 
the  last  and  best  of  all  God^s  works. 

In  order  that  this  outline  of  the  latest  geological  changes  of 
the  surface  of  the  country  may  not  be  considered  as  a picture 
drawn  from  the  imagination,  I will  lean  for  support  on  the 
high  authority  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche,  Director- 
General  of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey,  who,  describing 
the  greensand  of  the  West  of  England,  says: — ^‘‘The  whole 
country  is  more  or  less  traversed  by  faults.  Gravel  covers  all 
the  hills,  and  is  most  frequently  composed  of  unrolled  flints 
and  fragments  of  chert,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
transported  any  great  distance,  but  to  have  resulted  from  a 
dissolution  of  the  chalk  and  greensand  in  place,  leaving  the 
upper  surface  of  the  chalk  or  greensand,  as  the  case  may  be, 
corroded  and  uneven.-’^* 


Sections  and  Views  illustrative  of  Geological  Phcenomena^  by  H.  T. 
De  la  Beche,  p.  5. 
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I cannot  refrain  from  quoting  further  the  remarkable  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  Eobert  Chambers^  who_,  in  his  paper 
on  Ice  and  Water/"’  says: — “ On  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Superficial  Formation^  I am  disposed  to  make  one  concluding 
remark.  I desire  to  refer  to  the  broad  fact,  that,  in  the 
regions  of  the  earth  where  soil  can  least  be  dispensed  with, 
there  should  have  been  a peculiar  agency  at  work,  which 
secured  the  very  general  diffusion  of  soft  matters  over  the 
hard  surface.  The  warm  parts  of  the  world  have  large 
growth  from  little  soil ; but  if  the  parts  north  and  south  of  the 
fortieth  parallels  had  been  left  to  only  such  influences  as  the  air 
and  water,  they  might  have  been  so  meagerly  furnished 
with  the  needful  matrix  for  vegetation,  that  little  population 
could  have  there  existed.  As  it  is,  v/e  have  clays,  and  sands, 
and  gravels,  and  mixtures  of  all  three,  spread  in  deep  beds, 
very  generally  over  the  temperate  regions,  so  as  to  insure 
ample  material  for  the  agriculturalist  to  work  upon.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  subject  of  final  causes,  I suppose  it  would 
be  held  as  rash  to  say  that  all  this  was  a matter  of  design ; 
but  I feel  at  least  inclined  to  say  that,  if  it  was  not  from  a 
premeditated  plan  of  the  Almighty  Creator  of  the  worlds,  it 
looks  marvellously  like  one,  just  as  the  existence  of  coal  and 
other  minerals  does,  and  I do  not  see  that  we  can  be  far  and 
fatally  wrong  if  we  feel  thankful  for  it  accordingly. 

Thus,  the  origin  and  histo’^y  of  the  gravel  beds  appear  to 
lead  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  implements  (if 
a constituent  part  of  gravel)  had  a geological,  and  not  an 
antiquarian,  origin.  And  this  conclusion  is  supported  by  an 
inspection  of  the  exposed  section  of  the  gravel  bed,  which 
shows  that  the  implements  and  gravel  are  similar  in  the 
nature  of  the  stone, — are  embedded  in  the  same  matrix, — 
show  the  same  kind  of  fracture,  and  have  been  subject  to  the 
same  forces,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  as  the  angular  cliert 
gravel  in  which  they  are  found.  Thus,  we  must  infer  that 
the  implements  do  constitute  a true  part  of  the  gravel  itself, 
and  that  the  natural  agents  which  split  and  fractured  the  mass 
of  the  gravel,  also  split  and  fractured  the  selected  pieces  of 
chert,  which  have  been  dignified  by  the  name  of  implements. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
fractured  pieces  of  chert  are  implements  made  by  human 
hands,  then  we  cannot  escape  from  the  inference,  that  men 
existed  in  great  numbers  before  the  formation  of  the  present 
cultivated  soil,  and  before  the  final  close  of  glacial  catastrophe. 


Ice  and  Water:  a Review  of  the  Superficial  Formation^  p.  41. 
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In  former  papers,  read  before  tbis  Sociefc}^,  I have  pointed 
out  that  the  true  flint  implements  of  the  Neolithic  age  show 
the  same  kind  of  evidence  of  wear,  by  use,  as  that  of  a well- 
worn  chisel  or  a wasted  ploughshare ; and  that,  though  I have 
inspected  at  least  a thousand  drift  implements  of  the 
Palgeolithic  age,  in  England  and  France,  I have  not  seen  one 
bearing  the  same  auth-entic  evidence  of  use  as  is  impressed 
on  the  true  stone  tools  of  the  Neolithic  age ; and  later  dis- 
coveries, as  well  as  this  at  Broom,  confirm  the  opinion  that 
such  evidence  does  not  exist. 

But  further,  the  skill  of  all  savage  tribes  hitherto  discovered 
is  wonderfully  exhibited  in  the  design  and  carving  of  their 
implements  of  war  and  the  chase.  This  is  well  exemplified 
in  the  various  tools  and  relics  of  man  obtained  from  the  lake 
dwellings  of  Switzerland,  and  our  museums  are  crowded 
with  overwhelming  evidence  on  this  point.  But  tliese  frac- 
tured pieces  of  chert  from  Broom  show  no  indication  of  any 
manipulative  skill,  or  bear  the  impress  of  any  intellectual 
thought. 

The  chert  gravel  beds,  at  the  foot  of  these  greensand  hills, 
extend,  throughout  all  their  windings,  over  a distance  of  at 
least  two  hundred  miles  ; the  gravel  is  of  the  same  nature 
and  fracture  everywhere  in  the  district ; the  geological  causes 
which  operated  on  it  must  have  been  everywliere  the  same, 
and  we  may  therefore  expect  to  find  similar  results  in  the 
fractured  forms  of  the  gravel ; especially  as  during  the  erec- 
tion of  the  telegraph-posts  between  Chard  and  Axminster 
similar  drift  implements  have  been  discovered,  four  of 
which  are  now  in  the  Blackmore  Museum.  The  drift  tools 
at  Broom  have  been  found  after  the  rate  of  2,000  to  a mile, 
which  for  a distance  of  200  miles  gives  an  estimated  quantity 
of  400,000  tools  for  the  gravel  beds  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
only. 

From  the  gravel  beds  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme  thousands 
of  these  drift  tools  have  been  exhumed.  The  valleys  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  are  loaded  with  gravel  beds,  in  which 
these  drift  implements  are  so  abundant  that  hundreds  have 
been  dug  out  of  a single  pit.  And  over  a period  of  at  least 
twenty  years,  numerous  antiquaries  have  collected  untold 
numbers  of  these  splintered  flints;  and  at  the  present  time, 
notwithstanding  all  the  abundance  of  the  discoveries,  and  the 
labours  of  extended  research,  not  a single  bone  of  raan^s 
frame  has  been  found  in  the  drift  gravel,  or  any  other 
authentic  relic  indicative  of  his  presence,  to  confirm  the  bald 
supposition  that  these  flints  are  human  implements. 

Further  : much  of  the  evidence  which  had  been  prominently 
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put  forward  in  support  of  the  high  antiquity  of  man  has, 
during  the  past  few  years,  been  completely  abandoned. 
Thus : — 

The  Abbeville  human  jaw  from  the  gravel  of  the  Somme  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a plant."’^ 

The  palaeolithic  beads  of  St.  Acheul  are  found  to  be 
organisms  of  the  chalk.* * * § 

The  human  bone  from  the  Victoria  cavern,  which  Professor 
Boyd  Dawkins  once  described  as  establishing  the  fact  that 
man  lived  in  Yorkshire  before  the  glacial  period,"’^  and  who 
added,  that  ^^the  man  to  whom  it  belonged  was  probably 
devoured  by  hy8enas,^^t  has  now  been  pronounced  to  be  the 
bone  of  a bear ; J and  a cut  bone,  said  to  have  been 
found  in  an  undisturbed  layer  in  association  with  the  extinct 
mammals  in  the  same  cave,  belongs  to  a domestic  sheep  or 
goat,  both  of  which  were  unknown  in  Europe  before  the 
Neolithic  age.§ 

Some  of  the  artistic  drawings  upon  the  fossil  bones  found 
in  the  Thayingen  Cave  in  Switzerland,  are  now  pronounced 
to  be  spurious,  and  the  result  of  intentional  deception.  The 
same  drawings  are  contained  in  a work  published  six  years 
before  the  discovery  of  the  cave.|| 

The  reputed  discovery  of  relics  of  man  800  feet  ^deep  in 
a Miocene  deposit  at  the  Dardanelles,  by  Mr.  Frank  Calvert, 
is  now  utterly  rejected. If 

The  supposed  dressed  flints  from  Miocene  beds  at  Theney,** 
the  worked  flints  from  the  Pliocene  beds  of  St.  Prest,  and 
the  supposed  basket-work  from  lignite,  in  Switzerland,  have 
all  broken  down  under  a searching  examination. 

And  I claim,  on  the  evidence  adduced  in  former  papers  read 
before  this  Society,  to  have  stamped  out  the  evidence  of 
Palaeolithic  man  from  the  famous  cavern  of  Brixham.  But 
above  all  we  are  indebted  to  the  Woodwardian  Professor  of 
Geology  at  Cambridge  for  the  important  statement, — that 
the  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  man  “ has  completely  broken 
down  in  all  cases  where  it  has  been  attempted  to  assign 
him  to  a period  more  remote  than  the  post-glacial  river 

gravels.-’^tt 


* The  Geologist,  vol.  v.,  p.  234. 

t Cave  Hunting,  p.  41  i. 

X Journal  of  Anthropological  Institute,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  159,  183. 

§ Early  Man  in  Britain,  p.  187. 

!|  Nature,  November  30,  1876. 

IF  The  Epoch  of  the  Mammoth,  p.  32. 

**  Journal  of  Victoria  Institute,  yq\,  xiii.,  p.  319. 
ft  Ihid.,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  327. 


Thus,  rejecting  secondary  and  inferential  evidence  as  in- 
conclusive, the  only  direct  evidence  in  support  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  man,  is  limited  to  one  single  inquiry, — Are 
these  rough- splintered  flints  from,  the  drift  gravel  implements 
made  hy_  man  ? 

This  question  is  more  fully  answered  by  the  discoveries 
made  in  the  valley  of  Axe  than  by  any  heretofore,  the 
main  object  and  point  of  this  paper  being  to  show  that 
these  supposed  implements  had  a geological  and  not  an  an- 
tiquarian origin ; that  they  have  been  fractured  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  angular  gravel  in  which  they  are  found,  nnd 
by  the  same  natural  cause ; and  that  there  is  in  addition  a 
preponderating  weight  of  evidence  against  the  assumption  that 
they  are  implements  made  by  human  hands. 


The  two  Greological  Sections  illustrate  the  effects  of  what 
appears  to  be  glacial  action  in  North  Devon. 

No.  1 is  a section  of  the  side  of  a lime  quarry  across  the 
strike  of  the  beds  at  Bickington,  near  Barnstaple.  It  shows 
that  the  former  surface  of  the  land  has  been  denuded  and 
rasped  down  by  glacial  action  from  the  north,  and  drift  gravel 
deposited  on  the  south  slope  of  the  hill.  (From  my  Sketch 
Book,  1852.) 

No.  2 is  a section  of  the  cliff  near  Westward  Ho  ! Bideford 
Bay.  It  shows  the  effects  of  the  pressure  of  land  ice  in  its 
progress  down  the  slope  of  the  hill,  bending  and  crushing  the 
upper  ends  of  the  perpendicular  carboniferous  beds ; and  in 
particular  splitting  and  faulting  along  the  lines  of  lamination, 
a large  boulder  of  blue  carbonaceous  grit.  The  broken  and 
bent  edges  of  the  up-turned  strata  throughout  Devon  and 
Cornwall  show  similar  evidence  of  ice-action.  (The  section 
is  from  my  Sketch  Book,  1868.) 


The  Chaieman. — I have  to  return  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the  author 
of  this  interesting  paper,  aud  to  his  son,  who  has  so  ably  read  it. 

Mr.  J.  Kendall. — There  are  one  or  two  questions  which  I should  like  to 
ask.  With  regard  to  the  first  paragraph  on  page  2,  I would  say  it  strikes 
me  that,  when  engaged  in  investigating  the  authenticity  of  these  flints 
as  being  implements,  it  is  rather  a dangerous  plan  to  apply  to  the  work- 
men engaged  in  the  places  where  such  things  are  found,  to  furnish  them, 
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because  there  is  little  doubt  that,  if  they  can  make  the  flints  look  a little  more 
valuable  by  any  process,  there  is  a direet  temptation  to  them  to  do  so.  I do  not 
quite  make  out  whether  the  next  paragraph  means  to  state  that  the  flints  now 
on  the  table  were  among  the  implements  to  which  Mr.  Smith  referred  as  being 
palseolithic,  or  whether  it  is  only  meant  that  they  are  similar;  because  the 
author  of  the  paper  says  that  Mr.  Smith  exhibited  a series  of  sixty  ‘palaeolithic 
implements,’’’  and  then,  having  quoted  a remark  of  the  President  of  the 
Anthropological  Institute,  he  goes  on  to  say, — ‘“I  have  obtained  several 
of  these  ‘implements,’  which  I now  exhibit.”  Does  he  mean  that  Mr.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Tylor  have  spoken  of  those  flints  on  the  table  as  being  “ palaeolithic 
implements  ”?  Then,  with  regard  to  what  is  said  on  page  40,  I have  never 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  any  of  those  results  of  human  industry  which 
have  come  from  the  Lake  dwellings  in  Switzerland,  except  the  few  that 
are  in  the  British  Museum  and  in  the  Christy  Museum.  It  has  not 
struck  me,  in  looking  at  those  specimens,  that  they  do  exhibit  any  great 
indications  of  manipulative  skill  or  intellectual  thought.  They  seem  to 
me  the  rudest  things,  on  which  no  great  amount  of  skill  has  been  exerted. 
I do  not  mean  to  say  they  do  not  indicate  the  labour  of  human  hands  ; on  the 
contrary,  I think  they  do  ; but  I have  not  been  struck  with  their  displaying 
any  great  amount  of  thought  or  of  manipulative  dexterity.  In  another  paragraph 
on  the  same  page,  there  seems  to  me  to  be  very  much  like  an  over-statement  of 
the  case  in  asking  any  such  Society  as  this  to  suppose  that  persons  in  positions 
of  reputation,  and  who  are  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  some  ability,  could 
possibly  take  for  “palseolithic  implements”  things  that  have  been  found  over 
a large  area  at  the  rate  of  2,000  to  the  mile.  You  may  easily  get  out  of  a 
great  number  of  specimens  one  or  two  as  to  which  yon  may  entertain  doubt; 
but  to  take  flints  discovered  at  the  rate  of  2,000  to  the  mile,  and  to  treat  it 
as  doubtful  whether  all  are  to  be  regarded  as  “ palseolithic  tools,”  seems  to 
me  to  be  reducing  those  who  think  that  some  are  palseolithic  and  some  are 
doubtful  implements,  to  a position  of  absurdity,  which  can  only  be  regarded 
as  an  over-statement  of  the  case.  Fancy  400,000  palseolithic  tools  in  a dis- 
tance of  200  miles ! Does  any  one  in  the  world  suppose  that  all  flints  so  found 
could  possibly  have  been  palseolithic  implements  ? I cannot  believe  it.  I 
should  like  Mr.  Whitley,  who  has  read  this  paper  to  us,  to  say  what  he 
or  his  father  thinks  about  the  antiquity  of  the  specimens  we  have  all 
seen  at  the  British  Museum  and  in  the  Christy  Museum, — what  he 
thinks  of  those  carvings  done  on  bone,  and  the  other  specimens.  Does  he 
think  they  are  all  fraudulent  ? And,  if  not,  does  he  doubt  their  being 
human  work  ? It  has  always  seemed  to  me,  in  looking  at  those  specimens, 
that  there  is  one  thing  about  which  there  is  great  doubt.  You  there  see  a 
large  number  of  chisels  or  axes.  Those  things  have  been  picked  up,  as  the 
labels  tell  us,  by  some  one,  here  or  there.  How  do  they  know  this  ? Of 
course  you  may  give  credit  to  the  curators  of  museums  for  not  being  inclined 
to  take  part  in  a fraud ; but  what  is  the  evidence  ? Take  those  drawings  on 
bone  that  are  found  in  the  Christy  Museum.  Where  is  the  evidence  as  to 
their  having  been  found  as  stated?  They  have  been  accepted  by  a number 
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of  persons  as  genuine,  and  then  up  comes  some  person  who  knows  moie 
about  the  subject  and  says  the  things  are  a fraud.  It  seems  to  me  that  all 
these  things  ought  to  be  taken  with  great  caution,  and  that  there  ought  to 
be  a history  and  pedigree  along  with  each,  so  that  they  should  not  be  generally 
accepted  for  a great  many  years,  and  then  characterised  by  some  one  as  not 
genuine.  It  strikes  me  that  there  is  much  want  of  the  missing  link  between 
the  instruments  as  they  are  brought  before  the  eve  of  the  public,  and  the 
historical  verification  of  the  antecedents  of  those  things  which  are  produced 
to  prove  a human  antiquity  of  many  scores  of  thousands  of  years. 

Dr.  T.  CoLAN,  R.N.  (Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals  and  Fleets). — 
In  reference  to  the  point  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Stone  age,  I should  like  to 
say  that  I have  known  of  men  in  the  present  century  who  practise  the  art  of 
making  stone  implements.  It  was  my  lot  to  be  Fleet  Surgeon  in  the  last 
Arctic  Expedition,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  got  within  400  miles  of  the 
North  Pole.  While  on  that  expedition,  I inquired  into  the  habits  of  the 
Esquimaux,  and  I found  that  in  the  coffins  of  their  dead  they  placed  stone 
implements,  such  as  arrow-heads.  It  is  well  known  that  the  persons  with 
some  of  whom  these  things  were  buried  existed  within  the  present  century  ; 
that  some  of  the  persons  thus  intombed  were  the  immediate  forefathers 
of  the  existing  generation;  and  that  the  reason  they  used  these  stone 
implements  was  that  they  had  neither  bronze  nor  iron.  In  the  part  of  the 
world  they  inhabit,  there  are  no  means  of  inventing  bronze  and  no  chance  of 
finding  iron ; so  that  the  Esquimaux,  from  time  out  of  memory,  have  been  forced 
to  use  stone  implements.  In  fact,  in  many  places  they  have  no  wood,  and 
in  the  Northumberland  Straits,  where  they  have  to  go  very  far  to  find  wood, 
it  is  a great  kindness  to  give  them  the  oar  of  a boat,  or  any  other  piece  of 
timber,  out  of  which  they  can  make  arrow-stems.  They  are  so  hard  up  for 
wood,  and  so  little  drift  wood  is  found  in  some  parts  of  Smith’s  Sound,  that  the 
Esquimaux  there,  when  they  have  shot  a reindeer,  or  any  other  animal,  witli 
one  of  their  wooden  arrows,  will  piek  out  any  broken  pieces  of  the  arrow 
and  splice  them  to  the  other  part  of  the  shaft.  I have  merely  men- 
tioned this  to  show  that  at  the  present  day  when  we  in  England,  after  nearly 
six  thousand  years  of  man’s  existence,  are  making  use  of  mixtures  of  all 
kinds  of  metals,  there  is  existing  in  another  part  of  the  globe  a race  of  human 
beings  who  have  actually  within  the  last  few  years  been  using  nothing  but 
stone,  and  they,  too,  a people  not  at  all  devoid  of  intelligence.  The  Esquimaux 
are  men  of  the  highest  type  of  barbarous  intelligence, — if  I may  use  such  a 
phrase, — men  who,  if  they  had  had  the  opportunities  of  inventing  bronze,  would 
have  done  it,  and  who,  had  there  been  iron  to  be  found  in  their  country,  would 
have  made  use  of  it.  The  only  iron  they  have  found  in  the  country  is  a sort 
of  iron-stone,  which  they  use  to  strike  fire  with.  They  travel  long  distances 
to  get  at  the  mines  where  the  iron  stone  is  found,  and,  when  they  have  got  it, 
strike  two  pieces  together  so  as  to  obtain  a light,  which  they  apply  to  the 
Greenland  moss  forming  wicks,  which  they  float  in  the  oil  of  the  seal,  &c. 
I think  these  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  that  we  need  not  go  so  very  far 
back  to  prove  that  there  has  been  a Stone  age, — that  the  Stone  age  is  not  so 
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remote  as  some  people  imaglue ; but  that  it  is  actually  withiu  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Arctic  Expedition  of  only  a few  years  back  in  the  present 
century. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Pattison,  P.G.S. — My  old  friend,  Mr.  Whitley,  appears  to 
perform  the  same  functions  in  regard  to  this  branch  of  science  and 
knowledge  that  Lord  Eldon  did  in  regard  to  the  law.  I have  some  know- 
ledge of  what  Mr.  Whitley  has  done  in  other  fields  and,  about  two  mouths 
ago,  I went  to  the  place  mentioned  in  this  paper — Broom,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Axe, — ^with  the  object  of  endeavouring  to  discover  some  of  those  imple- 
ments, or  tools,  supposed  to  have  been  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man.  I was, 
however,  wholly  unsuccessful.  I spent  a long  afternoon,  and  think 
I thoroughly  investigated  the  deposit,  which  is  accurately  described  in  this 
paper  as  a tumultuous  assemblage  of  chert,  split  into  small  junks  and  angular 
fragments,  and  admirably  adapted  for  that  kind  of  nature’s  cutlery  which 
people  use  when  they  are  driven  to  the  necessity  by  not  having  metals 
ready  to  hand.  Just  such  a place  and  deposit  would  be  selected  by  any  of  us 
if  we  wanted  a sharp  implement,  for  digging  or  other  purposes,  supposing  we 
had  no  other  material.  There  is  a tall  cliff,  forming  the  end  of  a plateau 
above  the  valley,  projecting  just  where  one  of  the  side  valleys  comes  into 
that  of  the  Axe.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  understand  how  the  accumu- 
lation could  have  been  formed  by  present  causes,  unless  we  included  an 
almost  inconceivable  amount  of  time,  of  which  there  is  no  evidence. 
I was  quite  of  Mr.  Whitley’s  opinion  that  there  were  no  flint  imple- 
ments visible.  A remark  has  been  made  in  reference  to  the  workmen,  and 
I remember  saying  to  those  I saw,  '‘I  am  very  desirous  of  getting  one 
of  these  things.”  They  said,  “ We  cannot  furnish  you  with  one,  because 
there  have  been  none  found  for  nearly  twelve  months.”  I said,  could  you 
not  make  them  ? ” The  answer  was,  “ Oh,  no  ! ” I asked,  “ Don’t  you  think 
some  of  them  were  made  ? ” and  the  reply  was,  “ I dare  say  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  make  them  ; but  those  we  found  were  not  made.  We  had  no  time  to 
make  them,  but  we  did  find  a good  many  of  them ; they  have  not,  however, 
been  found  lately.”  The  flints  referred  to  were  found  in  the  lower 
stratum,  and  they  showed  me  where.  Now,  this  is  some  slight  proof  as  taken 
from  the  men  who  handled  these  things,  that  there  is  a difference  between 
the  things  to  which  human  origin  was  assigned  and  the  mere  flakes  and 
pieces  naturally  fractured.  I can  therefore  accept  all  that  Mr.  Whitley 
states,  without  accepting  his  conclusions.  It  is  just  as  if  he  were  playing  a 
game  at  skittles,  in  which  he  undertook  to  knock  down  every  pin,  but  in 
which,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  game,  unless  he  succeeded  in  knocking 
down  every  pin,  he  really  accomplished  nothing.  If  one  of  the  stones  brought 
from  the  Valley  of  the  Axe  exhibited  undoubted  proof  of  design,  and  there- 
fore of  the  mental  application  by  man,  his  whole  argument  at  once  becomes 
utterly  worthless,  and,  so  far  as  it  tries  to  prove  a negative,  is  fallacious. 
I did  not  go  on  to  Exeter,  where  I before  saw  rough  flints  said  to  have 
come  from  the  Valley  of  the  Axe,  and  attested  by  Mr.  Evans,  who  is  the 
prime  expert  in  these  matters,  and  by  others  who  have  made  observations 
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upon  them,  to  be  not  the  same  as  implements  admitted  to  be  of  human  origin. 
They  are  exhibited  there  to  show,  not  so  much  that  they  are  human  im- 
plements, as  that  they  form  a portion  of  a deposit  from  which  human 
implements  might  be  struck,  and  in  that  view  they  are  interesting.  I cannot 
conceive  any  one  putting  forth  the  hypothesis  that  these  things  are  of  human 
origin;  they  are  merely  fractured  stones,  like  other  fractured  stones  ; but  this 
does  not  upset  the  conclusions  drawn  from  one  or  two  that  have  had  a different 
origin,  and,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  give  up  all  evidence  or  reasoning  on 
these  matters,  we  are  bound  to  accept  as  genuine  the  implements  of  the 
palaeolithic  age  which  are  claimed  by  the  experts  to  be  of  human  origin. 
The  first  speaker  has  asked  where  is  the  proof  that  these  things  are  genuine, 
and  has  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  pedigrees.  The  pedigree  of  the  things 
in  the  late  Mr.  Christy’s  museum  is  well  assured;  Mr.  Christy,  besides 
being  conscientious,  was  a very  good  observer,  and  so  was  his  friend, 
M.  Lartet.  Both  had  been  taken  in  by  frauds  and  impostures,  and  had 
become  very  cautious,  and  the  result  was  that  they  received  only  as 
genuine  things  which  were  taken  out  under  their  own  eyes,  and  then  they 
saw  the  labels  pasted  on  them  with  the  names  and  dates.  The  same  plan 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Evans,  in  the  Blackmore  Museum,  and  by  Mr.  Prestwich, 
at  Abbeville;  so  that  all  these  things  can  be  traced  by  an  exact  pedigree 
to  the  locality  and  the  soirrce  whence  they  came.  Just  as  there  is  capa- 
bility of  proof  for  everything  that  came  from  Mycense,  Troy,  and  Pompeii. 
'With  regard  to  the  story  these  things  tell  in  reference  to  chronology,  I do 
not  feel  prepared  to  go  into  that  matter  fully  at  this  hour.  I have  said  the 
accumulation  of  the  Axe  Valley  was  one  going  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of 
nresent  causes ; but  they  are  accumulations  wliich  may  have  taken  place  since 
man  has  come  upon  the  earth.  As  a similar  instance  I may  mention  that  I 
was  the  other  day  at  the  Bluffs  of  the  Missouri,  and  high  up  those  Bluffs, 
towards  the  interesting  regions  of  the  Dakota  territory,  far  above  the  height 
to  which  man  can  now  reach,  in  a position  to  which  it  would  be  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible  to  climb,  inscriptions  are  written  in  a picture-language 
unknown  to  any  of  the  existing  tribes  of  North  American  Indians.  This  is  of 
a piece  with  the  evidence  we  get  all  over  western  Europe  to  the  effect  that, 
since  the  advent  of  man  there  has  been  at  least  one  great  physical  change, 
which,  whether  slowly  or  rapidly  produced,  has  amounted  to  something  like  a 
cataclysm.  There  have  been  very  great  changes  of  this  kind ; and,  feeling 
that  this  has  been  the  case,  I have  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  age  of 
those  implements,  which  were  made  and  deposited  antecedent  to  the  occur- 
rence of  that  cataclysm.  The  time  antecedent  to  the  latter  must  have  been 
that  during  which  men  dwelt  on  the  earth,  as  these  things  prove.  It  is  im- 
possible to  show  that  some  four  or  five  thousand  years  would  have  been 
insufficient  to  have  effected  all  this.  We  have  no  historical  testimony  against 
such  an  opinion,  nor  have  we  any  geological  facts  against  the  supposition. 
Some  five  thousand  years  ago,  man  may  have  come  on  our  shores,  then  out- 
skirts of  the  known  world,  and  lived  just  as  man  does  now  in  some  parts  of 
North  America,  Africa,  and  elsewherCj  and  used  the  kind  of  flint  implements 
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which  are  or  were  quite  recently  in  use  among  the  Esquimaux  and  other 
tribes.  There  may  have  been  similar  things  going  on  in  Syria  and  Egypt, 
and  elsewhere,  preceded  by  civilisation  in  some  other  locality,  followed  by 
physical  changes  and  alterations  produced  by  floods,  ice,  and  so  forth,  pro- 
ducing the  facts  we  now  find.  We  have  evidence  of  the  facts  of  the  occupa- 
tion, of  the  disturbance,  and  of  the  subsequent  settling  down  at  the  present 
level.  We  know  the  present  causes  to  be  very  inconsiderable,  and  such  as  do 
not  interfere  with  the  regular  occupations  of  mankind,  and  we  infer  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  the  former  causes  were  more  intense  for  the  time. 
Eor  my  part,  I do  not  see  any  reason  for  stretching  one’s  belief,  or  being- 
eager  about  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that  the  flints  in  these  gravels  are 
not  human  implements,  and,  when  I see  things  that  are  as  evident  tokens 
of  workmanship  as  are  the  decorations  of  this  room,  I have  no  more  hesi- 
tation in  accepting  the  one  than  I have  in  believing  the  other, 

Mr.  T.  K.  CALLAnn,  E.G.S.  — I think  it  rather  difficult  for  any  one 
to  know  when  he  has  got  a flint  implement.  I have  brought  from  the 
Somme  Valley  certain  forms  of  flint,  and  shown  them  to  experts,  who 
have  said,  “Some  of  them  are  implements  and  some  are  not.”  Those 
which  are  received  as  implements  are  not  much  more  like  implements 
than  the  others.  That  they  have  something  of  the  form  which  would 
give  one  an  idea  or  first  impression  that  they  had  been  made  by  design 
1 have  never  disputed ; but  when  I have  looked  at  the  evidence  all  round 
I have  found  much  that  points  in  an  opposite  direction.  Of  the  flints  now 
on  the  table  I should  at  once  reject  all  but  about  three,  and  I should  hesitate 
even  about  the  three.  There  is  a remark  on  the  second  page  of  the  paper 
about  which  I should  like  to  ask  a question.  The  author  says,  “ It  will  be 
seen  that  they  vary  much  in  size  and  in  form ; that  there  is  no  ‘ secondary 
chiiojying  ’ on  their  edges ; but  indications  that  the  edges  have  been  bruised 
by  being  rolled  in  the  gravel.”  Now,  I should  like  to  know  whether  that 
remark  applies  only  to  the  flints  now  before  us,  or  to  all  the  sixty  flints  which 
are  said  to  be  implements,  and  which  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Smith? 
This  is  a very  important  question,  because,  on  a former  occasion,  in  this  room, 
I produced  two  specimens  of  spear-heads.  Professor  McKenny  Hughes,  who 
is  an  expert  in  flint  implements,  at  once  recognised  one,  that  which  I have  in 
my  hand,  as  of  human  workmanship.  Now,  some  of  those  before  me  look 
quite  as  much  like  human  workmanship  as  it  does.  I then  showed 
him  another,  which  I now  produce,  and  Professor  Hughes  said,  “ I recog- 
nise this  piece  (the  first)  as  the  work  of  man,  from  the  combination  of 
blows  that  have  produced  a form  generally  associated  with  man’s  handiwork. 
With  regard  to  this  other,  I do  not  know  how  it  has  been  produced,  but  it  is 
certain  that  nature  alone  has  been  at  work  here.  In  the  implement  which 
I say  is  the  work  of  man,  I find  that  blows  have  been  delivered  all  round  the 
edge,  with  the  evident  and  definite  design  of  producing  the  form.”  Now, 
if  I look  at  the  two  forms,  this,  the  rejected  one,  certainly  seems  to  me 
as  much  like  a spear-head  as  the  other.  I want  to  know  what  it  is 

that  determines  which  is  a true  implement  and  which  is  really  the  work 
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of  nature  ? Professor  Hughes,  says,  “ In  the  implement  which  I say 
is  the  work  of  man  I find  that  blows  have  been  delivered  all  round  the  edge, 
with  the  evident  and  definite  design  of  producing  this  form  ’’ ; that  is,  the 
chipping  to  which  reference  is  made  early  in  this  paper  as  “secondary 
chipping.”  Professor  Hughes,  leads  us  to  this  conclusion,  that  if  there 
be  no  secondary  ehipping  we  have  no  evidence  of  an  implement ; but  that 
it  there  be  secondary  chipping,  we  have  an  implement.  Tbe  specimens 
before  us  are  without  secondary  chipping.  Dr.  Evans  says  of  the  Broom  Pit 
implements,  “In  form  they  closely  resemble  the  ordinary  types  from  the 
valley  of  the  Somme.”  But  if  the  types  from  the  Somme  Valley  are 
not  more  like  implements  than  these,  they  will  not  carry  conviction 
to  my  mind.  Their  being  fractured  does  not  prove  the  presence  of 
man.  I have  two  fractured  flints,  which  I brought  from  the  Somme 
Valley.  Of  these  Professor  Hughes  says,  “With  regard  to  the  shattered 
flints,  all  flints  of  this  kind  are  shattered  by  surface  action, — the  action 
of  changes  of  temperature  due  to  frost  and  sun.”  If  frost  and  sun 
shattered  these,  may  not  frost  and  sun  have  shattered  some  of  those  on  the 
table  before  us  ? Then,  if  you  are  to  take  the  outward  form,  I have  a 
flint,  accepted  as  an  implement  by  Mr.  John  Evans,  and  also  one  of 
precisely  the  same  form,  not  yet  removed  from  its  matrix,  and  which  cannot, 
therefore,  be  of  human  workmanship.  If,  then,  the  form  does  not  determine 
it,  and  the  fractures  do  not  determine  it  (for  we  are  told  that  ice,  frost,  and 
sun  will  account  for  these),  we  must  be  careful  how  we  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  this,  that,  or  the  other  is  really  a human  implement.  I should 
like  to  ask  Dr.  Colan  whether  the  workmanship  of  the  implements  of  the 
Esquimaux  was  not  much  more  like  human  workmanship  than  that  in  those 
we  see  before  us, — whether  the  flint  arrow-heads  of  the  Esquimaux  had  not  a 
tang  or  some  mode  of  attachment  to  the  shaft,  by  which  one  could  recog- 
nise them  as  of  human  workmanship  more  readily  than  one  can  those  on  the 
table  ? 

Dr.  CoLAN.-*-I  would  mention  that  the  implements  I have  in  my  possession 
are  very  small.  They  are  merely  the  heads  of  arrows,  such  as  toxopholites 
use,  and  are  of  the  ordinary  arrow  shape ; they  could  be  fastened  on  to  a 
shaft.  Another  stone  implement,  about  the  size  of  two  or  three  bodkins  put 
together,  appears  to  be  a needle  or  bodkin  which  carried  “dried  gut”  as 
thread,  in  the  stitching  of  seal  skins,  and  other  articles.  The  arrow-heads  are 
very  small  in  comparison  with  any  of  those  flints  now  on  the  table,  and  very 
much  more  like  the  work  of  man. 

Mr.  Callaud. — It  is  my  conviction  that  any  implement  which  is  an  unques- 
tionable implement,  such  as  that  used  by  the  Esquimaux,  can  be  recognised  at 
once,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it ; but,  when  I look  at  the  flints  on 
the  table,  there  is  a considerable  amount  of  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  accepting 
theraas  human  implements  without  any  collateral  evidence  whatever,  but 
simply  on  account  of  their  forms.  If  we  ask  why  we  should  accept  certain 
forms  as  of  human  origin,  we  are  told  they  are  like  the  stone  implements 
used  by  other  and  barbarous  nations,  some  of  whom  continue  to  use  them  at 
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the  present  time.  But,  when  I see  these  implements  of  other  nations,  1 find 
that  they  arc  not  like  the  flints  before  us,  and  consequently,  to  my  mind,  the 
evidence  fails  there.  Of  the  accepted  drift  implements.  Professor  Hughes 
says: — ‘‘We  refer  them  to  a certain  date  by  their  known  association.” 
I presume  he  meant  by  that  their  association  with  certain  extinct 
mammals.  I have  brought  a portion  of  a bone  of  one  of  these  extinct 
mammals,  which  1 took  out  of  the  gravel  along  with  certain  of  these  so-called 
implements.  It  would  appear  that  in  the  Broom  pit,  from  which  these 
specimens  were  taken  up  to  two  years  ago  no  bones  whatever  were  found. 
Therefore,  if  the  association  with  similar  remains  is  one  point  of  the  argument, 
that  point  does  not  hold  here.  I should  say  of  the  fractured  flints  before 
me, — none  of  them  evidence  the  work  of  human  hands. 

Mr.  W.  GnimTH. — Notwithstanding  the  pleadings  of  the  lecturer,  I feel 
inclined  to  follow  the  example  of  Lord  Eldon,  and  to  doubt.  The  paper  before 
us  has  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  I think  the  arguments  used  are 
arguments  of  great  plausibility.  It  is  not  many  weeks  since,  in  this  very 
room,  the  opposite  opinion  was  advocated,  and,  therefore,  when  we  hear 
doctors  disagreeing,  we  may  well  feel  a little  difficulty  ourselves  as  to  the 
conclusions  we  ought  to  adopt.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  the  question 
involved  may  be  regarded  in  this  way : the  stones  before  us  may  or  may 
not  display  human  handiwork,  but  that  is  altogether  apart  from  or  pre- 
liminary to  the  theory  sought  to  be  established,  as  to  the  connexion 
of  the  stone  implements  with  the  earliest  history  of  mankind.  A most 
interesting  conclusion  was  drawn  from  these  implements  a few  weeks 
since,  namely,  that  man  was  not  of  the  same  species  as  the  ordinary  brute 
creation,  because  these  implements  showed  him  to  have  been  possessed  of 
reason  and  social  qualities  which  distinguished  him  altogether  from  the  lower 
animals.  I think,  therefore,  that,  if  we  could  satisfy  our  minds  that  these 
implements  were  of  the  early  date  which  some  assign  to  them,  we  should  be 
establishing  a very  interesting  fact  in  connexion  with  the  human  race, — one 
tending  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  development  is  not  so  surely  founded 
in  fact  as  some  people  imagine.  This  being  so,  it  seems  to  come 
to  this : what  is  the  evidence  for  the  two  sides  of  the  question  ? I do  not 
altogether  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  present  paper  in  the  view  he  has  put 
forth  with  regard  to  the  glacial  period.  He  speaks  of  it  as  a period  long 
since  passed  away ; as  a pre-historic  period,  before  the  appearance  of  man. 
But  what  does  the  present  time  give  us  ? A glacial  period  still  exists  in  the 
northern  regions,  which  are  constantly  under  the  action  of  frost  and  covered 
with  snow  and  ice ; and  glaciers  are  still  working  out  the  same  process 
they  are  supposed  to  have  worked  centuries  ago  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
earth’s  history.  I think  that,  when  we  talk  of  the  glacial  period  as  something 
that  has  passed  away,  we  are  going  somewhat  beyond  the  fact,  because  it 
exists  at  the  present  moment  to  a certain  extent.  The  remarks  made  by 
Dr.  Golan,  who  has  travelled  so  far  in  those  northern  regions,  certainly  seem 
very  pertinent  to  the  question  before  us.  He  has  told  us  that  in  that  part  of 
the  earth  where  the  glacial  period  still  exists,  the  Esquimaux  are  forced  by 
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the  wants  of  nature  to  make  implements  of  stone ; that,  being  unable  to 
obtain  bronze,  or  iron,  or  wood,  they,  therefore,  fashion  the  flints  into  such 
forms  as  are  useful  for  the  purposes  of  their  daily  life.  It  is  a reasonable 
analogy  that  in  the  glacial  periods  of  former  times,  if  men  were  then  in 
existence,  the  same  process  would  take  place.  The  answer  given  is 
this  : many  stones  that  have  been  found  in  the  Valley  of  the  Axe  are  not 
really  stone  implements,  but  have  been  formed  by  nature  in  such  a way  that 
some  persons  choose  to  call  them  stone  implements ; therefore,  we  are  to 
reject  all  the  evidence  produced  by  geologists  and  scieutiflc  men,  and  to  say 
that  stone  implements  were  not  used  in  times  past.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
evidence  for  this  is  too  weak.  The  British  Museum  authorities  have  made 
an  extensive  collection  of  these  implements,  and  the  authorities  at  the  Exeter 
Museum  have  also  an  extensive  collection.  There  is  likewise  a collection  in  the 
Blackmore  Museum,  and  at  Bouen  I was  struck  wnth  the  collection  I saw  in 
the  Museum  there ; so  that  we  have  not  only  those  of  our  own  nation,  but  the 
scieutiflc  men  of  Erance  also, — men  of  practical  experience, — besides  naval 
officers  who  have  travelled  in  the  northern  regions,  testifying  to  the  fact  that 
stone  implements  have  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial,  and  are  still  in  use 
in  the  glacial  regions.  Well,  then,  it  is  said  that  the  other  evidence 
as  to  man’s  existence  in  pre-historic  times, — at  so  remote  a period, — is 
almost  conclusive  in  an  opposite  direction;  that  that  evidence  adduced 
in  favour  of  a very  great  antiquity  fails.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not, 
I do  not  think  much  affects  the  question.  We  have  scientific  men  saying 
that  stones  have  been  used  as  implements  in  times  past,  and  that  they  are  still 
so  used  by  men  who  have  to  make  the  implements  themselves.  It  is  possible 
that  a stone  may  be  naturally  split  into  particular  forms ; but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  conceive  that  a number  of  angles  of  a given  shape  will  be  caused 
in  a stone  so  split.  If  we  take  a piece  of  flint  we  find  that  it  will  split 
angularly  ; and,  if  we  find  a great  number  of  angles  shaped  into  a specified  form 
and  not  rounded  off  as  in  other  flints  by  the  constant  friction  of  rolling  over  and 
over  among  other  stones,  it  is  probable  that  the  angles  made  on  that  flint  are 
of  human  origin.  If  we  look  at  the  evidence  presented  to  us,  it  is,  I think, 
in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  stone  implements  have  been  in  use  from  time 
immemorial ; and  this,  certainly,  is  an  interesting  fact,  because  it  shows  that 
the  earliest  man  did  possess  intelligence. 

Sir  Joseph  Eayeee,  K.C.S.I.,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  &c. — I have  no  intention  of 
discussing  this  subject,  as  I do  not  understand  it  sufficiently  well  to  do  so, 
but  rise  merely  to  ask  a question.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  pieces  of  chert 
now  on  the  table  are  in  their  present  form  the  productions  of  nature. 
Would  the  reader  of  the  paper  be  kind  enough  to  say  whether  there  is  any 
recent  instance  on  record  of  pieces  of  chert  or  flint  being  chipped  and  fonned 
into  the  axe-like  shape  assumed  by  many  of  the  stones  lying  on  the  table  ? 
The  last  speaker  has  alluded  to  the  impossibility  of  nature  producing 
a number  of  angles  and  points  in  a given  form.  I do  not  know  whether 
this  is  so  or  not,  but  I believe  that  many  of  these  stones  are  wont  to 
divide  with  conchoidal  fracture  or  cleavage,  and  I can  understand  that  many 
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of  the  flakes  'we  see  might  be  thus  produced ; but  it  is,  I confess,  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  pieces  of  stone  now  on  the  table  were  thus  formed  into  a 
shape  which  is  so  exactly  like  that  which  some  of  the  recognised  and  authenti- 
cated implements  of  man  have  assumed.  If  the  author  will  give  us  some 
notion  of  what  forces  of  nature  produce  this  peculiar  form  in  the  stones  before 
us — whether  it  has  been  the  frost  and  the  sun  in  alternations  of  heat  and  cold ; 
surface  action;  or  whether  vertical  or  lateral  pressure;  he  will  remove  a 
difficulty  I have  never  yet  been  able  quite  to  overcome.  With  reference  to  the 
Stone  age  continuing  to  the  present  time,  I may  say  that  the  fact  which  has 
been  stated  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Esquimaux,  and  that,  if  you  were  to  look 
into  the  condition  of  some  of  the  tribes  of  Australia,  you  would  find  almost 
the  same  thing  at  the  present  day.  Whether  they  use  stone  or  split  flint  I do 
not  know,  but  some  of  them  are  so  savage  and  barbarous  as  not  even  to  know 
the  uses  of  iron  or  bronze,  and  not  even  to  have  invented  the  use  of  the  bow 
and  arrow.  I shall  be  glad  if  the  reader  of  the  paper  will  give  some  informa- 
tion in  reply  to  the  question  I have  asked. 

Capt.  E.  Petkie. — Sir  Joseph  Eayrer  has  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the 
natives  of  Australia,  not  knowing  the  uses  of  iron  or  bronze,  adopt  stone 
implements.  I can  state  it  as  a fact  that  until  recently  the  natives  of  the 
neighbouring  Pacific  Islands  did  so.  When  at  Sydney,  twenty  years  ago,  I 
remember  that  the  men-of-war  coming  from  the  Pacific  used  to  bring  many  of 
these  stone  implements,  which  had  been  obtained  from  the  natives  at  some 
of  the  islands ; now,  however,  with  the  spread  of  European  civilisation  we 
cannot  get  any  more  implements  from  them  : their  “ iron  age  ” has  set  in ! 

Mr.  H.  Michele  Whitley. — With  reference  to  the  human  bone  from  the 
Victoria  Cavern,  referred  to  near  the  end  of  the  paper,  a letter  has  been 
published  by  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  in  Nature  of  the  24tli  of  March, 
1880,  and  in  it  the  Professor  says : — 


“ I must  adhere  to  my  decision  not  to  play  the  part  of  Secutor  any  further 
to  a glacial  Betiarius  in  the  arena  of  Nature.  If  his  net  be  strong  enough  to 
carry  the  upper  Pleiocene  and  the  Pleistocene  mammalia  of  Europe,  as  well 
Palaeolithic  man  and  the  Neolithic  skull  of  Olmo,  I wish  him  joy  of  them. 
If,  further,  he  will  kindly  give  me  the  proof  that  the  mammalia  of  Auvergne, 
considered  upper  Pleiocene  by  Falconer,  Gaudry,  Gervais,  and  other  leading 
palaeontologists,  are,  as  he  terms  them,  ‘ a hash-up,’  they  shall  be  properly 
served  and  iced,  if  necessary,  in  my  second  edition. 

“ I feel,  however,  that  it  is  only  right  for  me  to  notice  the  new  gladiator  who 
springs  to  the  aid  of  his  friend.  The  antiquity  of  man  in  the  Victoria  Cave 
is  solely  due,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  the  perfervidum  ingenkm  ij.  speak  in  all 
respect)  of  Mr.  Tiddeman.  It  was  first  based  on  a fragment  of  fibula  which 
ultimately  turned  out  to  belong  to  a bear.  Then  it  was  shifted  to  the  cuts  on 
two  small  bones,  which  were  exhibited  and  discussed  at  the  British  Associa- 
tion, at  the  Anthropological  Institute,  and  at  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 
The  bones  are  recent,  and  belong  to  sheep  or  goat,  two  domestic  animals  intro- 
duced into  Britain  in  the  Neolithic  age.  The  cuts  have  been  probably  made 
by  a metallic  edge.  Numerous  bones  of  the  same  animals,  in  the  same  con- 
dition, and  hacked  in  the  same  way,  occurred  in  the  Bomano-British  refuse- 
heap  on  the  top  of  the  clay,  and  frequently  slipped  down  over  the  working 
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face  to  the  bottom  of  the  cutting  before  I resigned  the  charge  of  the 
exploration  to  Mr.  Tiddeman  after  nearly  four  years’  work.  There  were 
frequent  slips  afterwards.  Under  these  circumstances  the  reader  can  decide 
whether  it  is  more  probable  that  the  mutton-bones  in  question  did  slip  down 
from  a higher  level,  to  be  picked  out  at  the  bottom,  or  that  there  is  evidence 
of  ‘interglacial  (J.  Geikie),  or  ‘preglacial’  (Tiddeman)  man  possessed  of 
domestic  animals,  and  probably  using  edged  tools  of  metal.  The  mutton- 
bones  seem  to  me  to  prove  so  much  on  the  latter  hypothesis,  that  they  may 
be  thrown  aside  without  further  thought. 

“The  reindeer  (bones  of  feet)  was  found  in  1872,  along  with  fox,  rhinoceros, 
elephant,  hyaena,  and  bison,  in  the  cave,  at  the  lower  horizon,  which  after- 
wards was  proved  to  contain  the  hippopotamus.  It  was  omitted  in  Mr. 
Tiddeman’s  lists  up  to  1876,  when  I called  his  attention  to  the  fact.  Then 
he  wrote  that  the  fact  that  it  was  so  found  was  ‘ noteworthy,’  and  that  ‘these 
remarks  [his  generalisations]  were  made  solely  on  the  evidence  which  passed 
through  your  present  reporter’s  hands  since  he  undertook  to  conduct  the 
exploration  of  the  cavern’  (Brit.  Ass.  Hep.  1876,  p.  118).  Surely  it  is  too 
late,  in  his  letter  to  Nature  (March  10,  1881),  to  recall  this  on  the  grounds 
that  these  remains  were  discovered  in  a shaft,  that  my  exploration  was  not 
carried  on  so  accurately  as  his  own,  and  further,  that  because  he  did  not  find 
the  reindeer  in  the  lower  strata  I did  not.  It  is  not  for  me  to  compare 
my  own  experience  in  cave-hunting  with  his,  or  to  point  out  the  value  of 
negative  evidence.  The  exploration  while  under  my  charge  was  not  carried 
on  by  shafts  only.  When  the  hysena-laycr  was  reached,  it  was  followed  in 
the  deep  cutting  visited  by  the  British  Association  in  1873.  The  presence  of 
reindeer  in  the  hyaena-layer  renders  Mr.  Tiddeman’s  views  untenable  which 
are  based  on  its  assumed  absence.  Most  of  these  points  have  been  so  fully 
argued  out  before  the  above-mentioned  societies  that  I am  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  repeat  them  in  this  letter.  W.  Boyd  Dawkixs. 

“ Oicens  College y March  11.” 


Sir  Joseph  Bayrer. — As  to  the  supposed  human  bone  from  the  Victoria 
Cavern,  I think  it  w^as  only  provisionally  said,  but  not  positively  asserted, 
to  have  been  human.  It  was  a portion  of  a fibula,  which  turned 
out  to  be  part  of  the  fibula  of  a bear.  No  doubt  it  bore  great  resem- 
blance to  the  human  fibula.  The  anatomist  who  gave  an  opinion  upon  it, 
though  not  an  absolute  one,  was  Professor  Busk.*  No  more  trustworthy 
and  scientific  anatomist  lives  than  Professor  Busk,  and  I am  not  aware  that 
he  ever  gave  it  as  his  certain  and  positive  opinion  that  the  bone  was  human. 
Professor  Busk  afterwards  said  that  on  further  examination  he  believed  the 
bone  to  be  part  of  the  fibula  of  a bear. 

Mr.  T.  K.  Callard,  P.G.S. — I have  seen  the  bone,  and  can  well  conceive 
that  any  anatomist  might  have  made  a mistake  about  it.  It  is  only  6 inches 


* I have  a letter  from  Professor  Busk,  saying  : — “ After  long  dubitation 
wasted  upon  what  at  the  time  I regarded  as  tolerably  good  evidence,  I 
concluded  that  the  doubtful  bone  might  be  human,  though  of  abnormal  con- 
formation.” The  bone  has  since  been  referred  to  by  several  geological 
writers,  and  it  is  somewhat  curious,  now  that  it  has  been  finally  pronounced 
by  Professors  Busk  and  Boyd  Dawkins  to  be  pari  of  the  fibula  of  a bear,  to 
read  the  comments  and  theories  that  the  first  opinion  gave  rise  to. — Ed. 
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in  length — a piece  of  the  middle  without  the  articulation.  Professor  Busk 
afterwards  withdrew  the  opinion  he  had  ventured.  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins 
in  his  book  on  “ Cave  Hunting  refers  to  it,*  and  suggests  the  animal  that 
killed  the  man ; while  Professor  Rupert  J ones,  also  an  authority,  has  told  us 
the  race  of  men  to  whom  the  bone  belonged,  and  said  it  was  sharp-shinned, — 
“ platycnemic.”f 

The  Chaiuman. — As  Mr.Whitley,  the  author  of  the  paper,  is  not  present,  he 
will  send  his  reply  in  writing ; but  Mr.  H.  M.  Whitley,  who  has  read  the  paper, 
wishes  to  notice  one  or  two  points  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  H.  Michell  Whitley. — I was  asked  one  or  two  questions  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  these  flints  were  formed.  I can  only  speak  as  an  engi- 
neer and  a mathematician.  I should  be  very  much  surprised  indeed  if  I did 
not  find  some  of  the  so-called  implements  perfectly  oval.  If  I took  an 
oval  pebble  of  symmetrical  form,  and  delivered  a large  number  of  blows 
of  more  or  less  intensity  at  equal  points  of  delivery  all  round,  the  oval 
pebble  would  tend  to  form  an  oval  implement.  When  these  pebbles  are 
knocked  about  in  the  glacial  drift,  they  are  somewhat  in  the  same  position. 

Sir  J osEPH  Payreb,. — How  do  the  sharp  ragged  edges  survive  ? 

Mr.  H.  Michell  Whitley. — They  would  retain  them  if  only  knocked 
about, — not  rubbed  about.  Another  point  is  the  extreme  caution  that  ought  to 
be  exercised  in  deducing  the  extreme  antiquity  of  man  from  the  data  before  us. 
I have  lately  been  conducting  some  investigations  in  Cornwall  as  to  the  time 
that  river  silt  has  taken  to  accumulate.  There  are  in  that  part  of  the  country 
some  very  interesting  deposits  of  silt,  one  about  80  feet  in  depth,  and  situated 
over  a submarine  forest,  which  is  80  feet  below  high-water  mark.  The  trees 
in  that  forest  were  evidently  cut  down  by  the  hand  of  man.  Of  course, 
80  feet  is  an  immense  accumulation  of  silt,  and  I found,  on  investigation,  that 
the  accumulation  of  silt  from  alluvial  deposit  was  going  on  very  slowly  at 
that  spot — in  Restunquit  Creek,  in  Palmouth  Harbour.  It  so  happened, 
however,  that  I came  across  an  old  chart  from  which  I found  that,  200  years 
ago,  that  same  creek  had,  at  the  spot  I speak  of,  only  38  feet,  instead 
of  80  feet  of  silt,  so  that,  in  200  years,  the  accumulation  had  amounted 
to  42  feet.  Several  questions  have  been  asked  me  which  I may  divide  into 
two  classes; — the  first,  as  to  facts ; the  second,  as  to  my  father’s  opinions. 
With  regard  to  the  facts,  I may  say  at  once  that  I have  not  visited  Broom,  and 


* He  accepted  it  as  a human  bone  on  Professor  Busk’s  statement,  but 
afterwards  withdrew  that  acceptance. — Ed. 

t “The  Hysenas  had  used  the  old  cave  as  a den,  and  had  dragged  in  their 
prey,  among  the  remains  of  which  is  the  human  fibula  above  referred  to.  This 
is  platycnemic  in  character,  that  is,  belonged  to  some  sharp-shinned  race.  * 
Eor  the  age  of  this  venerable  relic  we  must  apply  to  some  such  calculation  as 
that  used  for  the  determination  of  the  great  uprise  of  Snowdon.”  (The  period 
is  given  as  about  224,000  years.) — Lecture  on  the  “Antiquity  of  Man,”  by 
Professor  T.  R.  Jones,  P.R.S.,  1877,  p.  39. 
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therefore  it  would  be  much  better  and  fairer  to  my  father  if  he  were  to  be 
allowed  to  reply  in  writing  to  the  observations  that  have  been  made  by 
several  speakers  to-night.  The  same  observation  applies,  of  course,  to  his 
opinions. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


MR.  WHITLEY’S  REPLY. 

The  remarks  embodied  in  the  discussion  of  my  paper  cover  so  wide  a 
range  of  thought  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  confine  my  reply  to  the 
one  subject  only  to  which  it  refers,  viz.  : — Are  the  so-called  stone  implements 
from  the  drift  gravel  at  Broom,  in  the  valley  of  the  Axe,  tools  manufactured 
by  man  ? 

Mr.  Rendall  appears  to  doubt  both  the  authenticity  and  the  vast 
number  of  these  tools.”  I can  only  reply  that  I have  personally  inspected 
the  whole  range  of  these  Greensand  hills,  from  their  high  escarpment  which 
overlooks  the  Vale  of  Taunton  Dean  on  the  north,  to  the  English  Channel 
on  the  south,  and  that  I find  the  angular  chert  gravel  over  the  whole  of  the 
district ; but  more  largely  developed  on  the  flat  hill- tops,  and  on  the  spurs 
of  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  bounding  the  valleys,  every^vhere  presenting 
similar  angular  forms  to  those  of  the  gravel  at  Broom.  And  that  in  many 
pits  over  this  wide  range  of  country  the  supposed  implements  have  been 
found  and  recognised  as  human  tools,  by  Dr.  John  Evans,  Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor, 
Mr.  Worthington  Smith,  Mr.  D’Urban,  Mr.  F.  Brent,  and  other  archceo- 
logists. 

Mr.  Pattison  confirms  my  description  of  the  section  of  the  gravel  a 
Broom,  and  teUs  us  that  he  has  also  inspected  the  supposed  tools  exhibited 
in  the  museum  at  Exeter,  obtained  from  this  gravel,  of  which  he  says  : — ‘ ‘ I 
cannot  conceive  any  one  putting  forth  the  hypothesis  that  these  things  are 
of  human  origin ; they  are  merely  fractured  stones,  like  other  fractured 
stones.  But  this  does  not  upset  the  conclusions  drawn  from  one  or  two  that 
have  had  a different  origin,  and  unless  we  are  prepared  to  give  up  all 
evidence  or  reasoning  on  these  matters,  we  are  bound  to  accept  as 
genuine  the  implements  of  the  Palaeolithic  age  which  are  claimed  by  the 
experts  to  be  of  human  origin.”  I accept  the  concession  that  some 
of  them  are  merely  fractured  stones,  and  not  of  human  origin  ; but 
I cannot  consent  to  give  up  the  results  of  the  labours  of  over  twenty 
years’  examination  of  this  subject  in  the  field,  at  the  bidding  of  a few 
archaeological  experts.  And  if  I am  not  a believer  in  Palaeolithic  man,  the 
stubbornness  of  the  facts  with  which  I have  had  to  deal  must  bear  the 
blame. 

My  friend  says  it  is  of  no  use  my  knocking  down  eight  skittles  if  one  is 
left  standing.  Well,  I admit  if  one  piece  of  fractured  chert  should  be 
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certainly  found  in  situ  deep  in  the  undisturbed  drift  gravel  at  Broom,  bearing 
authentic  marks  of  human  workmanship,  or  conclusive  evidence  of  having  been 
used  by  man,  his  pre-glacial  existence  is  as  fully  proved  as  if  a complete  human 
skeleton  had  been  found  there.  I have  often  demanded  the  production  of  such  a 
single  witness  ; but  it  has  never  yet  been  brought  into  court,  and  if  it  ever 
should  be,  certainly  I will  not  receive  the  evidence  without  a strict  cross- 
examination.  My  friend  may,  perhaps,  on  the  testimony  of  an  “ expert,” 
produce  one  or  two  of  his  nine  pins,  but  hitherto  they  have  proved  to  be 
only  wooden,  speechless  bogies.  I stand  firmly  on  my  adopted,  but  borrowed, 
motto,  “ Time  and  I against  any  other  two.” 

With  the  deductions  drawn  by  Mr.  Callard  from  his  argumentative  and 
able  speech,  I most  entirely  agree  ; and  in  reply  to  his  inquiry,  I am  enabled 
to  say,  that  I have  seen  no  secondary  chipping  indicative  of  human  work- 
manship on  any  of  the  supposed  implements  which  were  shown  when  my 
paper  was  read,  or  on  those  in  the  Museum  at  Exeter,  which  I have  carefully 
examined. 

Sir  Joseph  FAYRERsaid, — “ It  is,  I confess,  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  pieces  of  stone  now  on  the  table  were  thus  formed  into  a shape  which 
is  so  exactly  like  that  which  some  of  the  recognised  and  authenticated 
implements  of  man  have  assumed.”  This  supposed  similarity  of  form  in 
stone  implements  of  different  ages  was  just  before  denied  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Callard ; and  I agree  with  him  that  it  does  not  exist ; and  this  point  of 
difference  is  again  and  again  pointed  out  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  says  of 
“ Palaeolithic  Implements,” — “ These  are  all  of  types  which  differ  consider- 
ably from  those  which  came  subsequently  into  use.”*  “ When  M.  Boucher 
de  Perthes’  work  was  published,  the  weapons  therein  described  were  totally 
unlike  any  familiar  to  archaeologists.”  + “ They  ought  to  correspond  with 

other  stone  implements  of  the  Stone  period.  But  this  is  not  the  case.”J 

In  several  parts  of  this  discussion  it  seems  to  he  assumed  that  I am 
contending  against  the  authenticity  of  all  Stone  implements ; this  is  a 
mistake,  and  it  has  often  heen  used  to  throw  discredit  on  my  researches  and 
opinions.  1 pray,  therefore,  that  it  may  he  clearly  understood  that  my 
contention  is  only  against  the  authenticity  of  the  supposed  drift  tools  of  the 
imaginary  “ Faloeolithic  ” age.  And  that  I have  ever  firmly  held  that  the 
Stone  implements  of  the  ^Neolithic  age  are  as  truly  the  work  of  man  as  any 
Sheffield  penknife. 


* Intro,  to  Nilsson’s  Stone  Age,  p.  20. 
t Pre-historic,  1st  ed.,  p.  278. 

X Ihid.,  p.  279. 


OKDINAKY  MEETING,  May  2,  1881. 


J.  E.  Howard,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  the 
following  elections  were  announced  : — 

Life  Member  : — Eev.  T.  Ladds,  M.A.,  Leighton. 

Members  Rev.  J.  B.  Whiting,  M.A.,  Ramsgate  ; Miss  A.  W.  Richardson, 
Ireland. 

Life  Associate  : — H.  S.  Williams,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  A.C.,  Swansea. 

Associates; — Herbert  Crichton  Stuart,  M.A.,  D.L.,  Bute  ; S.  W.’Ford,  Esq., 
M.A.,  United  States  ; Rev.  S.  D.  Feet,  M.A.,  United  States  ; Rev.  S- 
D.  Stubbs,  M.A.,  London. 

Also  the  presentation  of  the  following  works  for  the  library : 

“ Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.”  From  the  same. 

“ Beneath  the  Surface.”  By  Rev.  E.  Duke,  F.G.S.  Ditto. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  by  the  author  ; — 


AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ME. 
HERBERT  SPENCER.  By  the  Kev.  W.  D.  Ground. 

The  System  of  Philosophy  associated  with  the  name  of 
Herbert  Spencer  has  now  been  nearly  twenty  years 
before  the  philosophical  world,  and  it  has  slowly  made  its  way 
until  it  has  won  a place  in  the  first  rank  of  such  productions. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  it,  it  is  not  easy  to  withhold  our 
intellectual  homage.  It  is  the  last,  and  probably  the  greatest, 
attempt  ever  made  to  present  a true  philosophy  of  the  Kosmos ; 
it  is  imbued  with  the  modern  scientific  spirit ; it  claims  to  be 
strictly  in  accord  with  scientific  principles ; it  displays  a 
breadth  of  generalisation  and  a wealth  of  energy  such  as  we 
find  only  in  the  greatest  works  of  all  time  ; and  it  is  by  many 
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believed  to  be  one  of  tbe  worthiest  triumphs  ever  achieved 
by  the  unaided  intellect  of  man.  It  is  never  easy  to  estimate 
justly  any  contemporary  Work — we  stand  too  near  to  it  to  see 
its  true  proportions, — but  it  seems  to  not  a few  that  Mr.  Spencer 
may  fairly  claim  a place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  intellect  of 
the  world.  His  greatness  in  this  respect  must  in  justice  be 
conceded,  and  it  must  also  be  allowed  that  he  displays  high 
moral  refinement.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  his  system, 
considered  as  a system,  can  only  be  characterised  as  the  entire 
negation  of  every  moral  element.  There  are  no  terms  in  his 
philosophy  into  which  the  idea  of  morality  can  be  translated. 
That  philosophy  and  the  moral  idea  are  mutually  exclusive, 
like  two  circles  which  have  no  part  of  their  area  in  common. 
He  explains  everything  in  the  universe,  including  all  the  works 
of  man^s  intellect,  and  all  the  emotions  and  aspirations  of 
man^s  spiritual  nature,  simply  in  terms  of  Force,  and  he  deli- 
berately and  resolutely  excludes  the  idea  that  along  the  lines 
of  that  Force  a spiritual  element  runs.  He  shows  simply  the 
working  of  Law,  and  he  labours  to  create  the  impression  that 
Law  and  Force  exhaust  all  the  elements  of  the  problem.  Now, 
we  may  allow  that  wherever  God  works.  He  works  according 
to  law, — a Law  He  has  imposed, — and  wherever  He  works. 
Force  will  be  manifested.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  much 
of  Mr.  SpenceFs  Philosophy  is  nothing  but  the  presenta- 
tion of  two  aspects  of  the  true  conception  of  the  universe ; and 
if  we  add  the  third  and  spiritual  aspect,  making  Law  and  Force 
only  the  roads  which  intelligent  spirit  and  moral  energy  make 
use  of,  it  may  be  we  thus  arrive  at  a more  complete  and  full- 
orbed  conception  of  God’s  working  in  our  world.  But  until 
this  third  aspect  be  added,  Mr.  Spencer’s  philosophy  means 
nothing  less  than  the  complete  and  thorough-going  destruc- 
tion of  every  element  out  of  which  the  distinctive  conception 
of  a Personal  God  or  a personal  self  can  be  framed ; morality, 
conscience,  faith,  prayer,  are  shown  by  it  to  be  mere  delusions, 
so  far  at  least  as  their  relations  to  God  are  concerned;  and 
the  whole  system  is  a vast  spiritual  desert,  where  not  a 
breath  from  heaven  can  blow.  Undiluted  by  the  spiritual, 
its  atmosphere  is  deadly  in  the  extreme.  Hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  have  lost  all  faith  in  God,  and  been  rendered  deso- 
late for  life,  since  they  became  acquainted  with  its  tenets. 
With  an  intellectual  elevation  like  a range  of  Alpine  moun- 
tains, it  fascinates  the  unwary,  who  are,  in  too  many  instances, 
only  led  to  the  regions  where  all  thoughts  of  God  die  out, 
and  there  remain  only  negation  and  despair. 

In  seeking  to  examine  this  philosophy  it  will  be  understood 
that  no  easy  task  is  before  us.  Its  combination  of  intellectual 
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rangGj  scientific  precision_,  liigli  moral  tone,  mental  energy, 
profound  subtlety,  and  deadly  though  veiled  antagonism  to 
righteousness,  make  up  a whole  such  as  has  never  been  seen 
in  the  world  before.  The  systems  of  philosophy  encountered 
by  St.  Paul  were,  compared  with  this,  but  as  unproved  asser- 
tions to  the  deductions  of  exact  science,  or  as  crumbling  sand 
to  sohd  granite.  And  whilst  Mr.  Spencer  supplies  the  out- 
works and  the  fortification,  that  fortification  is  manned  by  the 
great  body  of  scientific  men.  It  is  greatly  understating  the 
support  accorded  to  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  on  which  his 
system  mainly  rests,  if  we  say  that  a distinct  majority  of  the 
leading  men  of  science  in  all  countries  of  the  globe  give  it  their 
hearty  and  enthusiastic  adhesion.  Before  it  can  be  supplanted 
the  opinions  of  the  scientific  world  must  be  radically  changed. 
If  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  logically  compels 
the  acceptance  of  Mr.  SpencePs  philosophy  then  there  is  a 
bitter  and  awful  conflict  between  Science  and  Theology  looming 
before  us,  the  issues  whereof  it  is  impossible  to  predict.  Such 
a conflict  must  come  independently  of  the  question  whether 
Evolution  be  true  or  false.  True  or  false,  it  has  now  become  the 
accepted  scientific  hypothesis,  and  nothing  but  stern  and  terrible 
warfare,  carried  on  probably  for  fifty  years,  will  drive  it  back 
from  the  position  it  has  gained.  It  must  be  reckoned  with 
whatever  opinions  any  may  hold  concerning  it.  But  let  us  now 
proceed  to  our  examination,  it  being  understood  that  we  have 
to  deal  with  a giant,  and  that  if  we  would  grapple  with  him 
effectively  we  must  gird  ourselves  for  earnest  and  manly 
struggle. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  then,  let  us  prove  that  the  existence 
and  the  immateriality  of  Mind  is  a cardinal  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Spencer^s  Analytic  system. 

II.  Let  us  point  out  vast  tracts  in  his  Synthetic  system 
where  Mind  is  altogether  ignored,  and  Man  is  regarded  as 
nothing  more  than  a composition  of  solar  force. 

If  these  two  points  be  satisfactorily  established,  then,  of 
necessity,  a complete  and  fatal  contradiction  has  been  made 
out  to  exist  between  two  parts, — Analysis  and  Synthesis, — 
of  what  is  claimed  to  be  a logical  unity,  and,  by  consequence, 
the  system,  as  a system,  is  hopelessly  destroyed. 

I.  The  existence  and  the  immateriality  of  Mind  is  a cardinal 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Spencer^s  Philosophy. 

It  is  one  of  the  last  and  most  certain  deliverances  of  his 
Philosophy  that  Mind  and  Matter  both  exist,  and  that  between 
these  two  there  is  a chasm  which  no  effort  of  ours  enables  us  to 
cross.  He  exhausts  the  resources  of  language  to  declare  that 
this  is  the  one  fact  which  transcends  in  absolute  certainty  every 
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otlier  fact.  vSomeliow  this  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  many  who  have  criticised  his  writings^  and  he  is  commonly 
believed  to  uphold  something  like  Materialism.  G-reater  error_, 
however,  there  can  hardly  be.  Materialism  has  never  before 
had  such  a powerful  and  uncompromising  opponent,  and  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  it  can  ever  again  make  head  against  his 
attacks.  The  doctrine  of  the  absolute  immateriality  of  Mind  is 
a structural  part  of  his  philosophy,  and  one  which  is  simply 
invaluable  to  those  who  see  the  spiritual  aspect  of  things.  He 
states  the  doctrine  over  and  over  again.  On  this  point  the 
following  passages  amongst  others  are  surely  conclusive  : — 

In  First  Principles,^^  the  entire  chapter  on  The  Data  of 
Philosophy  is  devoted  to  showing  that  the  verdict  of  con- 
sciousness as  to  the  existence  of  the  self  and  the  not-self  must 
be  accepted.  He  thus  sums  up  the  whole  : — 

What  is  this  datum,  or  rather  what  are  these  data,  which 
philosophy  cannot  do  without  ? Clearly  one  primordial  datum 
is  involved  in  the  foregoing  statement.  Already  by  implica- 
tion we  have  assumed,  and  must  for  ever  continue  to  assume, 
that  congruities  and  incongruities  exist,  and  are  cognisable  by 
us.  We  cannot  avoid  accepting  as  true  the  verdict  of  con- 
sciousness that  some  manifestations  are  like  one  another,  and 
some  are  unlike  one  another. 

On  the  next  page,  he  says  : — 

Consequently  the  assumption  that  a congruity  or  an 
incongruity  exists  when  consciousness  testifies  to  it,  is  an 
inevitable  assumption.  It  is  useless  to  say,  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
does,  that  consciousness  is  to  be  deemed  trustworthy  until 
proved  mendacious.  It  cannot  be  proved  mendacious  in  this, 
its  fundamental  act ; since,  as  we  see,  proof  involves  a complete 
acceptance  of  this  primordial  act.  Nay,  more,  the  very  thing 
supposed  to  be  proved  cannot  be  expressed  without  recognising 
this  primordial  act  as  valid;  since  unless  we  accept  the  verdict 
of  consciousness  that  they  differ,  mendacity  and  trustworthi- 
ness become  identical.  Process  and  product  of  reasoning 
both  disappear  in  the  absence  of  this  assumption. ■’■’f 

Thus  we  see  he  asserts  that  the  process  asserted  as  valid 
by  consciousness  must  be  accepted.  He  next  proceeds  to 
show  that  the  'product  given  by  consciousness  must  also  be 
accepted. 

He  analyses  all  that  is  given  by  consciousness,  and  divides 
it  into  two  great  classes.  He  then  says  : — 

What  is  the  division  [into  these  classes]  equivalent  to  ? 


* First  Principles^  second  edition  (from  which  all  quotations  in  this 
paper  are  made),  p.  140.  t Ibid.,  p.  141. 
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Obviously  ifc  corresponds  to  tlie  division  between  object  and 
subject.  This  profoundest  of  distinctions  among  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Unknowable  [by  Unknowable  he  means 

Matter  and  Mind^^]  ^^we  recognise  by  grouping  them  into 
self  and  not-self/^* 

A few  lines  further  on  he  continues : — 

The  persistent  consciousness  of  likeness  or  difference  is 
one  which,  by  its  very  persistence,  makes  itself  accepted; 
and  one  which  transcends  scepticism,  since  without  it  even 
doubt  becomes  impossible.  And  the  primordial  division  of 
self  from  not-self  is  a cumulative  result  of  persistent  con- 
sciousnesses of  likenesses  and  differences  among  manifes- 
tations. 

He  closes  the  chapter  by  saying  : — 

So  much,  then,  for  the  data  of  philosophy.  In  common 
with  religion,  philosophy  assumes  the  primordial  implication 
of  consciousness,  which,  as  we  saw  in  the  last  part,  has  the 
deepest  of  all  foundations.  It  assumes  the  validity  of  a certain 
primordial  process  of  consciousness,  without  which  inference 
is  impossible,  and  without  which  there  cannot  even  be  either 
aflSrmation  or  denial.  And  it  assumes  the  validity  of  a certain 
'pYimordisil  p7’oduct  of  consciousness,  which,  though  it  originates 
in  an  earlier  process,  is  also,  in  one  sense,  a product  of  this 
process,  since  by  this  process  it  is  tested  and  stamped  as 
genuine.^^J 

The  chapter  is  again  summed  up  in  the  Principles  of 
Psychology  in  these  words  : — 

In  the  second  part  of  ‘ First  Principles,^  'when  dealing 
with  the  Data  of  Philosophy,  it  was  sho'wn  that  the  co-existence 
of  subject  and  object  is  a deliverance  of  consciousness  which, 
taking  precedence  of  all  analytic  examination,  but  subse- 
quently verified  by  analytic  examination,  is  a truth  transcending 
all  others  in  certainty.'’^  § 

Statements  of  similar  import,  some  of  which  are  quoted  on 
the  next  page,  occur  at  intervals  throughout  the  Philosophy. 
What  has  now  been  adduced  must  surely  prove  that  Mr. 
Spencer  asserts,  as  clearly  as  words  can  assert,  the  absolute 
validity  of  the  simple  deliverances  of  consciousness,  as  regards 
the  co-existence  of  subject  and  object.  It  might  still,  however, 
be  contended  that  he  regards  both  subject  and  object.  Mind 
and  Matter,  as  only  fleeting  phenomena,  with  no  distinct 


* First  Principles,  p.  154.  f Ibid.,  p.  154.  X Ibid.,  p.  157. 

§ Principles  of  Psychology,  second  edition  (from  ’«'hich  all  quotations  are 
made),  vol.  i.  p.  209. 
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reality  underlying  them  as  their  substratum  ; but  against  such 
a notion  the  following  passage  seems  to  me  conclusive. 

He  has  arrived  at  the  point  where  he  sums  up  the  general 
results  arrived  at  by  the  whole  Science  of  Psychology,  and  he 
supposes  an  objector  to  say,  Thus,  then,  we  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  unmistakable  Materialism.^^  This  objection  he 
repels  with  all  his  power  of  plain,  straightforward  statement, 
and  solid  argument.  He  fairly  ridicules  the  idea  that  Mind 
can  be  explained  by  material  forces  ; he  says  as  plainly  that 
it  is  not  reducible  into  Motion  ; and,  after  some  further  argu- 
ment, the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that  Mind  and  Matter 
are  very  far  apart,  he  thus  states  the  final  result  we  reach 
concerning  them  : — 

See,  then,  our  predicament.  We  can  think  of  Matter  only 
in  terms  of  Mind.  We  can  think  of  Mind  only  in  terms  of 
Matter.  When  we  have  pushed  our  explorations  of  the  ‘first 
to  the  uttermost  limit  we  are  referred  to  the  second  for  a final 
answer  ; and  when  we  have  got  the  final  answer  of  the  second 
we  are  referred  back  to  the  first  for  an  interpretation  of  it. 
We  find  the  value  of  x in  terms  of  y ; then  we  find  the  value 
of  y in  terms  of  Xj  and  so  on  we  may  continue  for  ever 
without  coming  nearer  to  a solution.  The  antithesis  of  sub- 
ject and  object,  never  to  be  transcended  while  consciousness 
lasts,  renders  impossible  all  knowledge  of  that  ultimate  reality 
in  which  subject  and  object  are  united.^^* 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  honest  interpretation  can  be  given 
to  this  passage  unless  we  hold  it  to  state  that  Mind  and 
Matter  are  both  real  existences, — are  as  far  as  the  poles  asunder, 
the  link  uniting  them  being  unrepresentable  in  thought, — are 
all  that  we  know  of  two  unknown  things  represented  by 
factors  like  x and  y,  neither  of  which  can  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  other. 

The  following  passages  are  still  more  conclusive  on  the 
point: — Though  accumulated  observations  and  experiments 
have  led  us  by  a very  indirect  series  of  inferences  to  the 
belief  that  mind  and  nervous  action  are  the  subjective  and 
objective  faces  of  the  same  thing,  we  remain  utterly  incapable 
of  seeing,  and  even  of  imagining,  how  the  two  are  related. 
Mind  still  continues  to  us  a something  without  any  kinship  to 
other  things ; and  from  the  Science  which  discovers  by  intro- 
spection the  laws  of  this  something,  there  is  no  passage  by 
transitional  steps  to  the  Sciences  which  discover  the  laws  of 
those  other  things.^^t 


Prmciples  of  Psychology^  vol.  i.  p.  627.  t Ibid.,  p.  140, 
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A few  pages  later  lie  says : — Can  we_,  then,  think  of  the 
subjective  and  objective  activities  as  the  same?  Can  the 
oscillation  of  a molecule  be  represented  in  consciousness  side 
by  side  with  a nervous  shock,  and  the  two  be  recognised  as 
one?  No  effort  enables  us  to  assimilate  them/^* 

Since  Mr.  Spencer  represents  a large  class  of  thinkers,  it 
may  be  well  to  show,  in  passing,  that,  in  thus  asserting  the 
existence  and  the  immateriality  of  Mind,  Professors  Tyndall 
and  Huxley  are  in  complete  accord  with  him . However  often 
any  of  these  gentlemen  may  forget  the  fact,  they  are  compelled 
to  allow,  when  forced  to  reflect,  that  the  physical  realm  is  of 
a different  order  altogether  from  the  mental  realm,  and,  pro- 
bably, their  acts  of  forgetfulness  spring  from  an  inability  to 
break  for  a time  the  chains  of  rigorous  materiality  in  which 
their  whole  lives  are  spent.  In  simple  words,  they  And  it 
hard,  as  every  Christian  finds  it,  ^^to  live  by  faith.'’^  They 
know  that  there  is  in  man  an  immaterial  spirit  for  which  his 
organisation  can  never  account,  but  they  are  not  able  at  all 
times  to  realise  the  truth.  In  their  brighter  and  nobler 
moments,  as  Professor  Tyndall  confessed  in  the  Free  Trade 
Hall,  Manchester,  the  mist  clears  away,  and  they  see  clearly 
man^s  spiritual  nature.  At  other  times  they  sink  down  to  a 
lower  level,  and  then  they  speak  as  if  we  were  only  creatures 
of  clay.  From  what,  then,  do  these  alternations  come  ? They 
come  from  this.  When  they  are  only  scientists,  and  not 
men  of  science, — when  they  are  but  logical,  generalising 
instruments,  employed  only  in  the  realm  of  the  material, — 
they  are,  at  such  a time,  living  in  their  own  narrower  world, 
and  they  speak  as  if  that  world  were  all  that  exists.  But 
when  they  live  out  their  lives  as  full- orbed  men,  and  regard 
their  scientific  powers,  as  they  are,  as  only  one  tract  of  their 
nature,  then  the  vast  reality  of  their  spiritual  being  forces 
itself  into  prominence,  and  they  see  and  feel  that,  although 
man^s  body  rests  upon  the  earth,  and  is  of  the  earth,  he  yet 
has  kinship  to  the  spirit  Creator  who  gave  that  earth  its 
shape.  Let  us,  then,  pardon  their  lapsus,  and  try  to  make 
them  logical  and  permanent  believers,  by  seeking  to  rival 
them  in  scientific  precision,  whilst  at  the  same  time  all  our 
Science  is  nothing  but  a large  framework  in  which  a nobler 
, conception  of  the  spiritual  is  set. 

But  that  such  is  their  honest  faith  the  following  passages 
evidence. 

Professor  Tyndall  says,  in  the  celebrated  Belfast  address  : — 


^ Principles  of  Psychology,  vol.  i*  p.  158. 


W e can  trace  the  development  of  a nervous  system^  and 
correlate  with  it  the  parallel  phenomena  of  sensation  and 
thought.  We  see,  with  nndoubting  certainty,  that  they  go 
hand  in  hand.  But  we  try  to  soar  in  a vacuum  the  moment 
we  seek  to  comprehend  the  connexion  between  them.  An 
Archimedean  fulcrum  is  here  required,  which  the  human  mind 
cannot  command.’’^  A few  lines  later  he  says: — ^‘'Man  the 
object  is  separated  by  an  impassable  gulf  from  man  the  subject. 
There  is  no  motor  energy  in  intellect  to  carry  it  without  logical 
rupture  from  the  one  to  the  other."’^* 

In  his  address  to  the  Physical  and  Mathematical  Section  of 
the  British  Association,  1868,  he  says  : — 

The  passage  from  the  physics  of  the  brain  to  the  corre- 
sponding facts  of  consciousness  is  unthinkable.’’^ 

Similar  passages  occur  in  the  address  given  by  the  Professor 
to  the  Midland  Institute,  Birmingham,  which  it  can  hardly  be 
necessary  to  quote. 

Professor  Huxley  has  stated  the  same  thing  in  other  words. 
Thus,  in  Lay  Sermons  he  says  : — 

The  man  of  science,  who,  forgetting  the  limits  of  philo- 
sophical inquiry,  slides  from  these  formuljB  and  symbols  into 
what  is  commonly  understood  by  Materialism,  seems  to  me  to 
place  himself  on  a level  with  the  mathematician  who  should 
mistake  the  a^’s  and  y^s  with  which  he  works  his  problems  for 
real  entities,  and  with  this  further  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  the  mathematician,  that  the  blunders  of  the  latter  are  of 
no  practical  consequence,  while  the  errors  of  systematic 
materialism  may  paralyse  the  energies  and  destroy  the  beauty 
of  a life.’’^t 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  first  point  is  now  clearly  established. 
The  existence  and  the  imrqateriality  of  Mind  has  been  proved 
to  be  a cardinal  and  structural  doctrine  of  Mr.  Spencer’s 
system.  Professors  Tyndall  and  Huxley  have  been  shown  to 
concur.  The  entire  school  of  thought  represented  by  these 
men  may  therefore  be  justly  held  as  allowing  that  the  existence 
of  Mind,  which  can  be  accounted  for  by  no  physical  facts,  is 
one  of  the  things  which  cannot  be  dislodged  from  any  coui- 
plete  conception  of  the  universe. 

II.  We  have  now  to  establish  a complete  contradiction  to 
what  has  been  already  proved,  by  demonstrating  that  vast 
tracts  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  Synthetic  system  ignore  altogether  the 
existence  of  Mind,  and  regard  Man  as  nothing  more  than  a 
composition  of  solar  force.  • 


* Address,  Sixth  Thousand,  p.  59. 
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As  preliminary  to  tliis  task_,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood 
that  our  clear  understanding  of  the  mode  in  which  any  fact 
came  into  consciousness  by  no  means  robs  that  fact  of  its 
validity  and  its  authority.  If  only  it  he  a fact  of  conscious- 
ness,— a primary  deliverance  of  consciousness, — we  are  com- 
pelled to  take  it  on  its  own  credentials,  and  we  have  no  right 
to  go  behind  it,  and  inquire  by  what  authority  it  presumes  to 
dictate  to  us.  If  it  be  a king  de  facto  it  must  be  obeyed,  and 
any  reference  to  its  antecedents  with  the  view  of  showing  its 
unfitness  to  rule  is  quite  inadmissible.  We  may  prove  it  to 
be  of  plebeian  origin,  but  if  it  has  become  a structural  element 
of  our  mental  being  we  have  no  choice  but  to  permit  its 
domination  over  us.  Mr.  Spencer  most  distinctly  allows,  and 
most  vigorously  contends  for  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  with 
regard  to  the  Logical  Laws.  If  his  Philosophy  has  proved  any- 
thing it  has  certainly  proved  this, — that  those  Laws  of  thought, 
— those  Logical  Laws  which  determine  how  all  our  reasoning 
shall  be  carried  on,  are  not,  as  they  seem  to  be,  primary  and 
original  creations  in  us,  but  are  rather  the  slow  elaborations 
and  co-ordinations  of  much  humbler  elements  of  Mind,  which 
elaborations  have  been  carried  on  through  unnumbered 
organisms,  have  steadily  acquired  stability,  range,  precision  ; 
have  been  handed  down  in  ever-increasing  complexity  from 
one  generation  to  another,  until  they  have  at  length  taken  their 
places  as  elements  not  to  be  dislodged  from  our  mental 
structure.  No  part  of  his  system  is  more  satisfactory  than  his 
proof  of  this  proposition,  though,  as  it  extends  over  the  whole 
of  920  pages,*  it  is  impossible  to  show  its  full  force  in  the  present 
paper.  Nevertheless,  although  the  genesis  of  those  Laws  is, 
as  Mr.  Spencer  holds,  most  conclusively  proved,  yet  he  shows, 
in  reasoning  of  remarkable  beauty  and  power, f that  our 
knowledge  of  their  origin  militates  nothing  whatever  against 
their  authority  over  us,  inasmuch  as  we  can  never  learn  any- 
thing as  to  the  way  by  which  they  came  to  that  authority, 
without  assuming  their  validity  over  and  over  again.  The 
very  reasoning  by  which  we  demonstrate  their  untrust- 
worthiness has,  as  its  necessary  foundation,  the  assumption 
that  they  are  trustworthy.  Mr.  Spencer,  therefore,  as  a wise 
man,  rejects  the  conclusion  arrived  at /by  a long  process  of 
reasoning,  in  favour  of  that  simple  and  straightforward  verdict 
which  is  given  by  consciousness.  He  proclaims  as  distinctly 


* Principles  of  Psychology,  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  up  to  end  of  ‘^Special 
Analysis,”  p.  297. 

t “ General  Analysis,”  in  vol.  ii.  of  Principles  of  Psychology,  pp.  305  489. 
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as  Sir  William  Hamilton  that  consciousness  is  an  impregnable 
rock_,  on  whicb.  any  true  philosophy  must  found : he  asserts 
that  the  deliverances  of  consciousness  must  be  accepted,  no 
matter  what  evidence  there  may  be  to  the  contrary. 

Having,  then.  Mind  given  us  as  one  of  the  factors  of  man^s 
nature,  we  are  entitled  to  go  to  mental  philosophers  and 
ask  them  what  they  find  in  Mind.  We  have  a clear  and 
undoubted  right  to  bring  in  their  analysis,  and  to  learn  from 
them  what  regions  together  make  up  the  entire  territory  of 
consciousness.  In  this  matter  we  cannot  accept  Mr.  Spencer^s 
dictum.  His  authority  as  a pure  mental  philosopher  is  of 
little  weight.  In  this  realm  there  are  far  greater  names  than 
his,  and  to  these  we  must  defer.  He  tells  us,  from  his 
examination  of  the  universe,  that  Mind  exists.  We  now,  then, 
call  in  the  specialist,  the  mental  philosopher,  and  ask  him 
what  it  is  that  Mind  contains. 

There  are  three  primary  deliverances  which  mental  philo- 
sophy declares  to  be  facts  of  consciousness.  These  are  : — 1. 
Our  sense  of  Personality  and  of  Identity, — the  consciousness 
that  we  are  personal  individual  units,  and  that  we  are  the  same 
beings  as  we  were  awhile  ago.  2.  Our  sense  of  a Law  of 
Moral  Obligation,  informing  us  of  the  existence  of  a code  laid 
down  to  guide  our  conduct,  requiring  our  obedience  to  that 
code,  and  hinting,  more  or  less  clearly,  at  certain  vague  yet 
terrible  penalties  which  disobedience  will  certainly  bring  upon 
us.  3.  Our  sense  of  Moral  Liberty,  which  tells  us  that  what- 
ever motives  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  us,  and  whatever 
precepts  or  hints  may  be  given  to  guide  us,  we  yet  stand 
perfectly  free  to  accept  or  reject  such  guidance,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  be  supreme  arbiters  of  our  own  destiny,  choosers  of 
our  own  shape  and  character,  fashioners  of  that  self  which 
shall  endure  as  long  as  consciousness  lasts. 

That  these  three  are  facts  of  consciousness  is  not  allowed 
by  all  philosophers  ; probably,  however,  in  number  and  weight 
their  assertors  greatly  predominate.  Plato,  Kant,  and 
Hamilton  may  be  cited  as  giving  them  clear  and  glowing 
expression ; Moses,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John  certainly  hold  the 
first  two,  as,  in  a sense  which  is  amply  sufficient  for  us,  they 
as  certainly  hold  the  last. 

We  thus  obtain  three  great  propositions,  to  the  truth  of 
which  we  have  a witness  of  the  most  absolute  validity.  With 
each  of  these  three  propositions  Mr.  Spencer^s  system  of 
philosophy  comes  into  complete  and  thorough-going  antagon- 
ism. He  claims  to  have  established  the  logical  contradictory 
in  each  case.  That  is  to  say,  he  claims  to  have  proved  three 
propositions  which  are  utterly  contradicted  b^r  what  certainly 
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seem  to  be  plain  facts  of  consciousness.  He  claims  to  have 
shown  that  our  consciousness  of  Personality  is  a delusion,  and 
that  we  are  really  nothing  more  than  a bundle  of  fibres,  modi- 
fications of  solar  force.  He  claims  to  have  shown  that  what 
we  call  Conscience  is  the  mere  upgrowth  of  our  mental  and 
emotional  nature  evolved  in  us  by  tlie  play  of  social  forces. 
He  claims  to  have  shown  that  we  have  no  real  Liberty,  that 
we  are  only  aggregates  of  protoplasm,  registering  in  our 
organisms  all  the  forces  that  play  upon  us,  and  combining 
these  according  to  unvarying  law. 

I now  proceed  to  deal  with  the  first  of  these. 

1.  Out  Sense  of  Personality  and  Identity. 

If  consciousness  tells  us  any  one  thing,  it  surely  assures  us 
that  we  are  persons  ; it  declares  the  existence  of  a self ; it  says 
that  our  whole  organisation  in  all  its  parts  is  unified,  so  that 
one  ego  inhabits  and  ranges  over  its  entire  territory.  As 
stated  above,  Mr.  Spencer  claims  to  prove  that  we  are  only 
bundles  of  nerve  and  other  matter;  afferent  and  efferent 
threads  of  nerve  fibre,  with  uniting  ganglia  ; a huge  concourse 
of  atoms,  not  fortuitous,  but  bound  together  under  strict  and 
unvarying  laws.  He  maintains  that  connexions  and  co-ordina- 
tions have  been  gradually  established  in  this  organism  ; that 
the  deepest  and  greatest  of  such  connexions  have  become 
structural  in  us  by  long-continued  descent,  so  that  they  make 
the  broad  channels  along  which  our  nervous  energy  must  go, 
in  much  the  same  way  as  Geology  declares  the  course  of  a 
great  river  has  been  slowly  but  surely  determined  by  the 
volume  of  water  scooping  out  the  river-bed.  Hence  they 
appear  in  us,  he  contends,  in  the  shape  of  the  Logical  Laws, 
structurally  embedded  in  our  mental  being.  He  says: — The 
universal  law  that,  other  things  equal,  the  cohesion  of  psychical 
states  is  proportionate  to  the  frequency  with  which  they  have 
followed  one  another  in  experience,  supplies  an  explanation  of 
the  so-called  forms  of  thought,^  as  soon  as  it  is  supplemented 
by  the  law  that  habitual  psychical  successions  entail  some 
hereditary  tendency  to  such  successions,  which,  under  per- 
sistent conditions,  will  become  cumulative  in  generation  after 
generation.  We  saw  that  the  establishment  of  those  com- 
pound reflex  actions  called  instincts  is  comprehensible  on  the 
principle  that  inner  relations  are,  by  perpetual  repetition, 
organised  into  correspondence  with  outer  relations.  We  have 
now  to  observe  that  the  establishment  of  those  consolidated, 
those  indissoluble,  those  instinctive  mental  relations  consti- 
tuting our  ideas  of  Space  and  Time,  is  comprehensible  on  the 
same  principle.'’^  He  then  shows  that  Space  and  Time  being 
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the  invariable  attributes  of  the  non-ego^  will  produce  a similar 
invariability  in  the  ego,  and  he  continues: — ‘^^As  the  sub- 
strata of  all  other  relations  in  the  non-ego,  they  (Space  and 
Time)  must  be  responded  to  by  conceptions  that  are  the  sub- 
strata of  all  other  relations  in  the  ego.  Being  the  constant 
and  infinitely-repeated  elements  of  thought,  they  must  become 
the  automatic  elements  of  thought — the  elements  of  thought 
which  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of — the  ^ forms  of  intuition/ 

In  a similar  way,  he  contends,  all  our  powers  of  emotion,  as- 
piration, aflPection,  faith,  have  grown  up,  and,  in  this  fashion, 
the  cultivated  European  of  to-day  has  been  evolved  out  of 
the  most  rudimentary  forms  of  life.  This  doctrine  cannot 
readily  be  stated  in  Mr.  Spencer^s  own  words,  it  is  a crys- 
tallisation of  the  reasoning  in  an  argument  which  stretches 
over  4,000  pages. 

The  following  passage  covers  some  of  the  ground  : — The 
corollary  here  drawn  from  the  general  argument  is,  that  the 
human  brain  is  an  organised  register  of  infinitely  numerous 
experiences  received  during  the  evolution  of  life,  or,  rather, 
during  the  evolution  of  that  series  of  organisms  through 
which  the  human  organism  has  been  reached.  The  effects  of 
the  most  uniform  and  frequent  of  these  experiences  have  been 
successively  bequeathed,  principal  and  interest;  and  have 
slowly  amounted  to  that  high  intelligence  which  lies  latent  in 
the  brain  of  the  infant — which  the  infant  in  after-life  exercises 
aud  perhaps  strengthens  or  further  complicates — and  which, 
with  minute  additions,  it  bequeaths  to  future  generations. 
And  thus  it  happens  that  the  European  inherits  from  twenty 
to  thirty  cubic  inches  more  brain  than  the  Papuan.  Thus  it 
happens  that  faculties,  as  of  music,  which  scarcely  exist  in 
some  inferior  human  races,  become  congenital  in  superior 
ones.  Thus  it  happens  that  out  of  savages  unable  to  count 
up  to  the  number  of  their  fingers,  and  speaking  a language 
containing  only  nouns  and  verbs,  arise  at  length  our  Newtons 
and  Shakspeares.^^t 

Now,  against  all  this  we  are  surely  entitled  to  oppose  the 
simple  statement  of  that  consciousness  which  Mr.  Spencer 
himself  has  admitted  is  the  final  court  of  appeal,  and  to  say 
to  him  in  reply,  ^^  No  matter  however  clearly  you  may  account 
for  our  nervous  structure, — if  you  could  show  us  a map  of 
ourselves,  wherein  all  our  powers  were  traced  back  to  molluscs, 
as  distinctly  as  the  Great  Western  Railway  can  be  mapped 
from  London  to  Bristol, — if  also  you  could  prove,  with  the 


* FrincipUs  of  Psychology,  vol.  i.  pp»  466-7.  t Ibid.,  pp.  470-1. 
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certainty  of  a demonstration  of  Euclid,  that  the  stream  of  Force 
which  made  us  was  compelled  at  every  turning-point  to  go 
along  that  way,  and  could  go  along  no  other  way, — we  are  still 
entitled  to  turn  round  to  you,  and  say,  ^ I do  not  care  much 
where  my  nerves  came  from ; I only  know  that,  having  got 
them,  they  are  mine.  There  is  a something  which  I call  Self, 
which  flashes  like  a spirit  from  one  end  of  my  organism  to  the 
other,  and  claims  the  whole  as  its  own ; and  if  you  tell  me 
that  I am  only  a bundle  of  afPerent  and  efferent  nerves,  then, 
as  a plain  man,  loving  truth,  I fling  over  with  scorn  all  your 
strange  phraseology,  and  I oppose  to  it  the  straightforward 
verdict  of  my  simple  common  sense.  By  your  own  confession, 
common  sense  is  the  means  by  which  you  arrive  at  this  won- 
derful idea  that  I am  a mere  automaton ; you  admit  that  the 
oftener  you  use  that  common  sense  in  reasoning  the  greater 
is  the  probability  of  error  ; you  admit  that  your  conclusion 
is  one  in  which  that  common  sense  has  been  used  thousands 
of  times.  I prefer,  then,  to  go  to  the  same  common  sense 
only  once,  and  to  accept  that  dictum  which  she  clearly 
enunciates.  That  ^ the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part  ^ is  at 
least  as  certain  as  that  ^ circles  are  to  one  another  as  the 
squares  of  their  diameters/  even  if  the  latter  be  fairly  demon- 
strable from  the  former,  and  that  I am  a personal  self  is  at  least 
as  certain  as  that  I am  only  a bundle  of  variously  modified 
fibres.  This  last  statement  is  contradicted  by  the  first.  I 
prefer,  therefore,  to  take  that  way  which  lies  just  before  my 
own  door,  and  not  go  far  round  about  only  to  be  landed  in 
a philosophical  quagmire. 

Taking  this  as  the  reply  of  a plain  common-sense  man, 
I conceive  it  is  valid,  and  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  no  means  of 
rebutting  it  save  by  denying  the  validity  of  that  conscious- 
ness to  which  he  himself  appeals.  If  it  be  valid,  obviously 
a complete  contradiction  is  established  between  his  doctrine 
on  this  matter  of  our  personality,  and  his  doctrine  as  to  the 
absolute  certainty  of  the  statements  of  consciousness. 

It  is,  however,  clear  that  if  one  part  of  Mr.  Spencer^s  philo- 
sophy contradicts  another  part,  it  cannot  be  a logical  unity, 
and  careful  search  can  hardly  fail  to  detect  a gap  in  the 
reasoning.  Such  a gap  occurs  just  where  it  might  have  been 
expected,  when  Mr.  Spencer  attempts  to  pass  from  the  con- 
ception of  a composition  of  solar  forces  to  our  organism  as  at 
present  constituted.  At  this  point,  if  I am  able  to  understand  his 
arguments,  he  does  nothing  but  assume  the  very  point  at  issue. 
His  reasoning  is  not  easy  to  follow,  but,  when  he  is  compre- 
hended, I think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  argument  is  alto- 
gether at  fault.  I would  call  special  attention  to  this,  for  it  is 
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one  of  the  chief  points  in  this  paper.  If  I am  right,  his  System 
is  broken  into  two,  and  that  means  that,  as  a Philosophy,  it  is 
destroyed.  In  First  Principles,^^  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Transformation  and  Equivalence  of  Forces,^^  he  has  been 
showing  that  all  the  changes  in  the  physical  universe  came 
from  the  solar  rays.  That  is  to  say,  he  proves  the  doctrine  of 
the  Correlation  of  the  Physical  Forces.^^  He  then  proceeds 
to  show  that  from  the  same  force  come  all  the  organic,  vital, 
and  mental  changes.  He  allows  that  his  reasoning  is  hardly 
conclusive,  and  he  therefore  attempts  to  prove  that  his  doctrine 
is  a necessary  corollary  from  the  ^^Persistence  of  Force,^^ 
which,  as  he  has  proved,  is  a datum  of  consciousness.  The 
following  are  his  words  : — 

Each  manifestation  of  force  can  be  interpreted  only  as  the 
effect  of  some  antecedent  force ; no  matter  whether  it  be  an 
inorganic  action,  an  animal  movement,  a thought,  or  a feeling. 
Either  this  must  be  conceded,  or  else  it  must  be  asserted  that 
our  successive  states  of  consciousness  are  self-created.  Either 
mental  energies  as  well  as  bodily  ones  are  quantitatively  corre- 
lated to  certain  energies  expended  in  their  production,  and  to 
certain  other  energies  which  they  initiate ; or  else  nothing  must 
become  something,  and  something  must  become  nothing.  The 
alternatives  are,  to  deny  the  persistence  of  force,  or  to  admit 
that  every  physical  and  psychical  change  is  generated  by 
certain  antecedent  forces,  and  that  from  given  amounts  of 
such  forces  neither  more  nor  less  of  such  physical  and  psychical 
changes  can  result.  And  since  the  persistence  of  force,  being 
a datum  of  consciousness,  cannot  be  denied,  its  unavoidable 
corollary  must  be  accepted.^^  * 

I have  expended  some  hours  of  thought  upon  this  passage, 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  not  unjustly  accusing  a thinker  like 
Mr,  Spencer  of  faulty  reasoning  ; but  each  examination  only 
makes  me  more  certain  that,  for  once  at  least,  he  is  altogether 
illogical.  Let  us  look  at  what  he  says,  sentence  by  sentence. 

Each  manifestation  of  force  can  be  interpreted  only  as  the 
effect  of  some  antecedent  force,  no  matter  whether  it  be  an 
inorganic  action,  an  animal  movement,  a thought,  or  a feeling.’’^ 
All  this  we  may  concede,  adding  only  this  proviso,  that 
as  every  antecedent  force  which  generates  an  action  must 
operate  in  the  same  region  as  that  action,  must  be  in  eddem 
materia,  and  as  Mr.  Spencer  has  assured  us  that  the  antece- 
dent solar  ray  is  at  the  opposite  pole  of  being  from  the  mental 
energy  it  is  said  to  originate,  we  are  curious  to  learn  how  this 
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chasm  is  going  to  be  bridged  over.  The  magician  is  going  to 
pass  from  the  extended  beam  of  light  (for,  to  the  scientific 
imagination,  the  Matter  or  Ether  of  which  light  is  the  undu- 
lation has  surface  and  weight  as  manifestly  as  a cannon- 
ball— an  undulation  is  unthinkable  save  as  existing  in  a 
material  substance),  he  is  going  to  travel  logically  from 
this  extended  beam  of  light  to  the  unextended  Mind;  and 
we  wonder  by  what  road.  He  continues : Either  this 

must  be  conceded,  or  else  it  must  be  asserted  that  our  suc- 
cessive states  of  consciousness  are  self-created.^^  This  may 
pass  without  remark.  But  he  goes  on, — Either  mental 
energies  as  well  as  bodily  ones  are  quantitatively  correlated  to 
certain  energies  expended  in  their  production,  and  to  certain 
other  energies  which  they  initiate,  or  else  nothing  must  become 
something,  and  something  must  become  nothing.^^  Now,  see 
the  sophism  in  this  sentence.  Undoubtedly  mental  energies’^ 
are  quantitatively  correlated  to  certain  energies  expended  in 
their  production,^^  but  the  energies  which  alone  can  generate 
mental  energies  must  themselves  be  mental,  for  Matter  can 
never  build  up  Mind.  No  x,  multiplied  by  any  conceivable 
factor,  can  make  y.  Where  organic  life  is  already  existing, 
solar  rays  may  so  act  upon  it  as  to  give  it  power  to  assimilate 
inorganic  Matter,  and  so  build  up  the  Matter  of  which  its 
nerve  tissue  is  composed;  but  the  Mind,  which  dwells  in 
that  nerve  tissue,  can  only  be  produced  by  something  that 
can  build  up  Mind.  This,  solar  rays  are  powerless  to  do. 
By  the  ^‘certain  energies which  are  expended  in  the 
production  of  Mind,  Mr.  Spencer  means  physical  energies 
— the  energies  of  the  sun — and  his  argument  is  pure  nonsense 
if  he  does  not  mean  these ; but,  when  we  supply  this,  the 
sophism  appears  at  once.  Either  mental  energies  as  well  as 
bodily  ones  are  quantitatively  correlated  to  certain  [physical] 
energies  expended  in  their  production,^^ — here  we  see  the 
absurdity  in  a moment, — mental  energies  quantitatively 
correlated  to  physical  energies  ■’M  when  Mr.  Spencer  has 
assured  us  the  two  are  in  diflPerent  regions  of  thought,  separated 
by  a barrier  we  can  never  cross ! I thought  correlated 
meant  brought  into  co-relation  with,  and  I thought  quan- 
titatively correlated  meant  that  one  term  of  the  relation  was 
the  same  quantity  as  the  other  term  ; but  how  the  mental  force 
required  to  produce  Paradise  Lost  can  be  equal  in  quantity 
to  any  amount  of  sunlight  passes  my  imagination  to  conceive. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Spencer  here  goes  far  beyond 
the  statement  of  Professor  Tyndall.  In  the  Belfast  Address 
we  were  told : — We  can  trace  the  development  of  a nervous 
system,  and  correlate  with  it  the  parallel  phenomena  of  sen- 
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sation  and  thouglit/^  To  this  language  there  can  be  no 
objection.  A nervous  system  already  implies  Mind ; nervous 
matter  is  a composition  of  two  factors,  objective  and  sub- 
jective : objective  it  is  Matter,  subjective  it  is  Mind.  Of 
course,  therefore,  sensation  and  thought  may  be  correlated 
with  it.  But  Mr.  Spencer  speaks  of  correlating  physical 
energies,^^ — the  rays  of  the  sun, — ‘^with  mental  energies,^^ 
the  operations  of  the  mind ! 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  pursue  the  argument  further. 
Mr.  Spencer^s  reasoning  hopelessly  breaks  down.  Having 
an  impossible  task  to  accomplish,  he  fails  to  accomplish  it. 

Probably  it  will  be  well  to  show  from  other  passages  that 
Mr.  Spencer  really  attempts  to  pass  without  a logical  break 
from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic.  On  this  point  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  seems  to  me  conclusive: — ^‘^The  separation 
between  Biology  and  Geology  once  seemed  impassable;  and 
to  many  seems  so  now.  But  every  day  brings  new  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  one  group  of  phenomena  has  grown  out 
of  the  othei’.  Organisms  are  highly  differentiated  portions  of 
the  Matter  forming  the  Earth^s  crust  and  its  gaseous  envelope; 
and  their  differentiation  from  the  rest  has  arisen,  like  other 
differentiations,  by  degrees.  The  chasm  between  the  inor- 
ganic and  the  organic  is  being  filled  up.  On  the  one  hand, 
some  four  or  five  thousand  compounds  once  regarded  as 
exclusively  organic  have  now  been  produced  artificially  from 
inorganic  Matter;  and  chemists  do  not  doubt  their  ability  so 
to  produce  the  highest  forms  of  organic  Matter.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  microscope  has  traced  down  organisms  to 
simpler  and  simpler  forms,  until,  in  the  Protogenes  of  Professor 
Haeckel,  there  has  been  reached  a type  distinguishable  from 
a fragment  of  albumen  only  by  its  finely-granular  character.^'’* 

The  above  statement  is  important,  not  only  as  showing 
clearly  Mr.  Spencer\s  opinion,  but  also  as  affording  a good 
instance  of  the  extreme  looseness  of  statement,  so  alien  from 
the  true  scientific  spirit,  which  sometimes  mars  his  pages. 

Once  more  he  says,  ^^That  Life  consists  in  the  maintenance 
of  inner  actions  corresponding  with  outer  actions,  was  con- 
firmed on  further  observing  how  the  degree  of  Life  varies  as 
the  degree  of  correspondence.  It  was  pointed  out  that, 
beginning  with  the  low  life  of  plants  and  of  rudimentary 
animals,  the  progress  to  life  of  higher  and  higher  kinds  essen- 
tially consists  in  a continual  improvement  of  the  adaptation 
between  organic  processes  and  processes  which  environ  the 
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organism.  We  observed  bow  along  witb  complexity  of 
organisation  there  goes  an  increase  in  the  number,  in  the 
range,  in  the  speciality,  in  the  complexity,  of  the  adjustments 
of  inner  relations  to  outer  relations.  And  in  tracing  up  the 
increase  we  found  ourselves  passing  without  a break  from  the 
phenomena  of  bodily  life  to  the  phenomena  of  mental  life.^'* 

These  passages  must  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  it  is  a 
cardinal  and  structural  doctrine  of  Mr.  Spencer^s  whole 
Philosophy  that  there  has  been  no  break  between  the  first 
mechanical  forces  of  Matter  and  the  best  and  noblest  develop- 
ments of  Mind.  This  doctrine  we  have  now  surely  over- 
thrown. It  has  been  proved  from  his  own  statements  in  his 
own  words,  that  no  effort  enables  us  to  assimilate  Mind 
and  the  Matter  that  is  in  close  alliance  with  it.  If,  then,  our 
reasoning  be  sound,  his  philosophy  is  no  longer  a whole,  it 
is  broken  into  fragments.  It  fails  to  account  for  the  facts  of 
the  universe. 

And  now,  having  pierced  his  centre,  we  can,  I think,  drive 
him  back  along  the  whole  line.  His  sophistical  evasion  of  the 
real  difficulty, — his  illicit  introduction  of  a factor  he  has  no  right 
to  introduce,  which  we  have  marked  in  this  instance, — per- 
petually characterises  his  reasoning ; and  although  he  cannot 
often  be  brought  to  book  as  in  this  case,  yet  at  every  point 
in  his  argument  there  is  the  same  use  of  a forbidden  element. 
He  is  engaged  in  elaborating  the  element  of  physical  Force, 
and  he  is  entitled  to  take  all  that  Force  can  give  him.  But 
until  he  shoivs  how  Force  can  become  Mind,  how  the  extended 
beam  of  light  can  become  the  unextended,  he  is  not  entitled 
to  one  iota  of  mental  energy.  We  may  say  to  him,  adapting 
well-known  words  : — • 


“ Take  thou  thy  beams  of  light ; 

But,  in  the  taking  them,  if  thou  dost  filch 
The  smallest  particle  of  Mind’s  proper  powers. 

Thy  system  falls  all  shatter’d  and  o’erthrown ; 

Thy  serried  ranks  are  cleft,  and  ne’er  again 
Shall  Keason  own  thee  as  her  loyal  son.” 

Now  this  offence  Mr.  Spencer  commits.  He  steals  some 
Mind,  and  he  maintains  underneath  the  surface  of  his 
reasoning  an  illicit  channel  of  communication  by  which  he 
can,  all  unperceived,  take  feloniously  as  much  more  Mind  as 
his  necessities  may  demand.  His  argument  is  curiously 
like  the  common  account  of  the  introduction  of  sin  into  our 
world.  One  sin,  seemingly  simple,  introduced  the  'principle, 
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and  tliafc  sin  went  on  working  underneath  the  surface,  present 
in  every  part  of  the  long  line  of  all  the  generations  of  men. 
Or,  to  take  another  illustration.  He  is  like  one  weaving  a 
thread  of  varied  strands,  who  ‘by  sleight  of  hand  has  obtained 
one  strand  to  which  he  has  no  just  right,  and  then  having  it, 
keeps  working  onward,  ever  taking  more,  and  so  produces 
his  thread  with  the  one  strand  which  everybody  knows  has 
no  right  to  be  there.  So  Mr.  Spencer,  being  engaged  in 
developing  solar  rays,  has  seized  this  thread  of  Mind ; he  then 
skilfully  contrives  to  wind  solar  rays  and  Mind  together, 
until  at  length  he  reaches  molluscs,  and  he  still  continues 
the  process  until,  lo  and  behold  ! out  of  the  first  patch  of 
star- dust  we  have  evolved  the  powers  of  a Shakspeare  ! 
His  logical  sin  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
most  unpardonable  kind,  for  it  is  one  which  is  ever  secretly 
repeated,  and  ever  on  a larger  scale, — he  has  embezzled  some 
Mind,  and  he  goes  on  purloining  until  he  has  done  his  best 
to  construct  a universe  without  an  Intelligent  Creator. 

Thus  along  every  part  of  the  far-extending  generalisation 
which  stretches  from  the  humblest  organic  form  right  through 
the  whole  of  animated  nature,  until  it  finds  its  completion  in 
Man,  and  in  the  highest  powers  of  the  highest  man, 
Mr.  Spencer  has  contrived,  in  this  illogical  fashion,  to  put 
that  element  of  Mind  to  which  he  has  no  conceivable  right. 
His  long  line  of  circumvallation  is  manned  by  men  whom  he 
has  stolen,  one  by  one  as  he  needed  them,  from  the  opposite 
ranks.  Solar  rays  acting  on  extended  and  solid  molecules 
of  the  Matter  of  which  nervous  fibres  are  made,  can  indi- 
rectly build  up  that  Matter  {i.e.,  they  give  the  Matter 
energy  to  build  up  itself),  but  they  can  never  build  up  the 
Mind  which  rides  upon  or  dwells  within  those  molecules. 
If  Eozoa  are  declared  to  be  sentient,  we  can  only  attribute 
such  sentiency  to  a low  kind  of  Mind,  which  dwells 
within  them,  and  we  refuse  as  resolutely  as  ever  to  regard 
that  Mind  as  only  the  synonym  of  a nervous  change.  With 
them,  as  with  us.  Mind  rides  upon  the  nervous  changes, 
is  correlated  with  those  changes,  but  it  is  separated  from 
them  by  the  whole  diameter  of  being.  And  as  the  line  of 
evolution  is  carried  on  by  Mr.  Spencer  from  Eozoa  up  to  higher 
organisms,  at  each  step  of  the  process,  as  the  nervous  matter 
is  developed,  he  quietly  talies  for  gra.nted  that  Mind  develops 
along  with  it.  Having  once  crossed  'per  salturu  the  chasm 
between  the  inorganic  and  the  organic,  he  steadily  continues 
moving  on  these  forbidden  paths  until  the  exigencies  of  his 
argument,  as  we  shall  see,  force  him  to  a further  unwarranted 
leap.  And  as  he  shows  nervous  matter  developing  at  an  ever 
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greater  ratio,  and  as  he  assumes  that  Mind  developes  at  the 
same  ratio,  the  result  is  that  his  original  sin  is  growing  to 
ever  greater  proportions.  At  first  he  had  stolen  only  the 
mind  needed  for  a mollusc,  at  last  he  lias  grown  bold,  and 
filches  away  all  the  Promethean  fire  needed  for  the  creations 
of  a Shakspeare. 

Now,  if  this  reasoning  be  just  and  honest,  as  it  seems  to  me 
it  is^ — and  I gladly  welcome  any  one  who  can  point  to  a flaw  ; 
we  want  truth,  not  victory, — then  surely  we  have  done  nothing 
less  than,  in  effect,  throw  down  Mr.  Spencer’s  high  line  of 
defence  from  one  end  of  his  fortresses  to  the  other.  For  we 
have  shown  that  it  can  be  fatally  pierced  at  any  point  we 
choose  to  name.  Every  tiny  evolution  of  nerve  matter  he 
claims  to  be  an  evolution  of  Mind, — and  his  philosophy  falls 
in  utter  ruin  if  it  be  not  such  an  evolution  of  Mind.  Now,  we 
have  shown  it  is  not  such  an  evolution ; hence  at  every  point 
of  his  mighty  generalisation  he  can  be  successfully  assailed, 
and  all  his  defences  ground  into  powder.  We  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  choose  our  points  of  attack.  Let  us  select  one. 

The  mode  in  which  Mr.  Spencer  attempts  to  show  that  a 
rudimentary  eye  might  be  produced  by  the  known  action  of 
light  on  the  organism  will  suffice  for  our  purpose.  He  has 
been  showing  that  Life,  as  we  can  trace  it,  may  be  described 
as  correspondence  between  an  organism  and  its  environ- 
ments ; he  has  also  shown  that  Life  becomes  larger  and 
more  complex  as  a greater  and  more  complex  environment 
plays  upon  the  organism ; and  he  is  in  the  midst  of  a chapter 
where  he  traces  that  correspondence  as  extending  in  Space. 
He  has  shown  how  all  the  senses  might,  by  this  means,  be 
developed,  and  he  comes  to  the  sense  of  Sight.  These  are 
his  words  : — Though  that  ability  to  distinguish  light  from 
darkness  which  characterises  the  entire  body  in  sundry  of  the 
humblest  types,  foreshadows  the  visual  faculty,  nothing  like 
what  we  call  sight  results  until  this  ability  is  concentrated  in 
a particular  spot.  The  rudimentary  eye  consisting  as  in  a 
PLanaria  of  some  pigment  grains  may  be  considered  as  simply 
a part  of  the  surface  more  irritable  by  light  than  the  rest. 
Some  idea  of  the  impression  it  is  fitted  to  receive  may  be 
formed  by  turning  our  closed  eyes  towards  the  light,  and 
passing  the  hand  backwards  and  forwards  before  them.  But 
as  soon  as  even  this  slight  specialisation  of  function  is  reached 
it  becomes  possible  for  the  organism  to  respond  to  the  motions 
of  opaque  bodies  that  pass  near ; while  only  a general  sensi- 
tiveness to  light  exists,  the  intercepting  of  the  sun’s  rays  by 
something  which  throws  the  whole  or  a greater  part  of 
the  creature  into  shade  is  required  to  produce  an  internal 
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change ; but  when  there  comes  to  be  a specially  sensitive  spot, 
anything  which  casts  a shadow  on  that  spot  alone,  produces 
an  internal  change.  And  as  that  which  obscures  only  a small 
part  of  the  organism  is  usually  a comparatively  small  object, 
this  advance  from  diffused  sensitiveness  to  concentrated 
sensitiveness  enables  the  organism  to  respond,  not  only  to 
marked  general  changes  in  luminousness  which  its  environ- 
ment undergoes,  but  also  to  marked  special  changes  in 
luminousness  caused  by  the  motions  of  adjacent  bodies.'’^* 

Mr.  Spencer  here  commences  to  travel  from  the  sensation 
of  the  oyster  to  the  perception  of  the  eagle.  This  is  there- 
fore an  important  turning-point,  being  nothing  less  than  a 
line  of  higher  departure.  We  can  see  how  he  shows  that  the 
sensation  caused  by  actual  contact,  which  all  organised  bodies 
manifest,  might,  by  the  known  action  of  light  upon  a sensitive 
organism,  set  up  a higher  degree  of  nervous  activity  in  that 
part  of  the  organism  which  was  thus  acted  upon ; which 
higher  nervous  activity  would,  in  accordance  with  well-known 
physiological  laws,  slowly  but  surely  produce  such  structural 
modification  as  would  enable  the  organism  to  detect  the 
existence  of  opaque  bodies  not  in  actual  contact  with  it.  The 
remarkable  fish,  the  Scop  ulus,  which  inhabits  the  lowest 
depths  of  the  Atlantic,  and  hence  needs  more  light,  to  obtain 
which  light  it  has  developed  three  imperfect  eyes  on  each  side 
of  the  back,  is  perhaps  a concrete  example  illustrating  Mr. 
Spencer^s  abstract  statement.  It  is  quite  certain  that  if  our 
sense  of  touch  were  made  fine  enough  it  could  appreciate  the 
impact  of  beams  of  light.  Professor  Crookeses  beautiful  ex- 
periments, showing  the  dynamical  power  of  light,  sufficiently 
prove  this.  The  transition,  therefore,  from  sensation  to  per- 
ception is  not  intrinsically  improbable.  But  let  this  be  dis- 
tinctly remarked.  Whatever  increase  of  Mind  or  of  nervous 
sentiency  we  attribute  to  a creature  thus  developed,  to  that 
increase  Mr.  Spencer  has  no  manner  of  right.  He  must  steal 
every  particle  thereof.  If  the  Mind  in  the  nervous  organisa- 
tion of  a creature  able  to  detect  only  actual  contact  be  20, 
and  the  Mind  in  a creature  able  to  detect  an  object  not  actually 
touching  it  be  25,  that  difference  of  five  represents  so  much 
Mind  that  the  exigencies  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  argument  compel  him 
to  purloin.  As  nervous  matter  is  specialised  and  differentiated 
it  needs  Mind  as,  so  to  speak,  its  subjective  lining;  and  as 
Mr.  Spencer  has  never  shown  how  he  can  honestly  obtain  one 
particle  of  this  fining,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  declare,  since 
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he  really  claims  to  have  shown  the  Evolution  of  Mind,  that  he 
can  do  so  only  by  committing  logical  felony  on  a scale,  with 
an  audacity  and  in  a fashion  so  dexterous,  that  he  must  stand 
out  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  sophists  who 
have  bewildered  mankind. 

The  extent  of  his  embezzlement  may  be  inferred  from  one 
simple  statement.  It  stretches  over  the  whole  realm  of  ani- 
mated nature,  from  the  most  rudimentary  organism  up  to  and 
including  the  powers  of  Newton,  Shakspeare,  Michael  Angelo, 
Handel,  and  even  Moses,  St.  Paul,  St.  John. 

He  claims  to  have  proved  that  all  the  great  men  in  our  world 
might  have  been  developed  by  solar  rays.  We  have  shown 
that  solar  rays  can  never  give  him  Mind  : hence,  as  he  claims 
to  have  proved  the  evolution  and  growth  of  all  that  Mind,  we 
can  only  charge  him  with  an  intellectual  fraud,  having  these 
gigantic  proportions.  Aiming  to  be  the  Colossus  of  philosophy, 
and  to  unify  all  human  knowledge,  this  towering  ambition 
necessarily  made  possible  a sin  of  corresponding  greatness. 
Some  of  the  consequences  of  this  sin  we  stated  at  the  beginning 
in  the  shape  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  lives  bereft  of  all 
faith  in  God  and  the  unseen,  through  this  far  - extending 
falsehood  ! 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  our  second  point  is  now  conclu- 
sively proved.  We  require  Mr.  Spencer  to  hand  back  all  that 
Mind  to  which  he  has  no  manner  of  right,  and  to  leave  his 
philosophy  entirely  bereft  thereof.  He  now  has  the  Matter  of 
which  nervous  fibre  is  made,  but  he  has  not  the  Miucl  which 
dwells  in  that  fibre.  Hence  it  is  true  that  there  are  vast  tracts 
in  his  system, — to  wit,  the  whole  nervous  organisation  of  all 
animated  nature, — where  Mind,  when  he  has  restored  what  he 
has  stolen,  is  altogether  ignored.  But  Mind  is,  he  has  himself 
assured  us,  one  of  the  existences,  for  whose  reality  we  have 
most  absolute  proof.  Here,  then,  is  a complete  and  glaring 
contradiction  between  two  parts  of  what  he  claims  to  be  a 
logical  whole.  It  seems  to  me  his  system  is  destroyed;  a 
vast  chasm  is  made  in  it,  which  I do  not  think  even  he  can 
ever  repair. 

We  may,  however,  allow  that  if  only  he  will  keep  within  his 
proper  limits,  very  much  of  what  he  has  written  will  stand  in 
lines  of  unfading  truth  and  beauty,  and  he  will  have  the  honour 
of  lifting  the  human  intellect  to  a higher  plane  of  thought  and 
life.  He  is  so  great  and  many-sided,  and  he  has  contributed 
such  a vast  amount  of  intellectual  force,  that  no  one  who 
reverences  the  mind  of  man  as  one  of  the  greatest  handiworks 
of  God  can  honestly  refuse  him  homage.  He  stands  before  us 
vast  in  proportion,  of  the  build  of  the  giants,  perhaps  of  the 
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immortals;  and  his  nature  is  not  yet  made  up  so  as  to  show 
us  what  will  be  his  ultimate  place, — whether  amidst  those  who 
shed  kindly  benefactions  on  the  race,  or  those  who,  like  evil 
angels,  leave  behind  them  a heritage  of  negation,  unbelief,  and 
despair.  But  if  his  system  is  to  bear  the  impress  of  truth,  its 
name  must  be  changed.  If  he ‘will  call  it  the  Science  of 
the  Physical  Laws,^^  it  will  remain  as  a most  valuable  monu- 
ment of  learning  and  research.  But  it  is  no  System  of 
Philosophy It  is  no  unification  of  knowledge.  He  must 
yield  up  that  proud  title.  The  device  on  the  cover  represents 
a terrible  falsehood.  That  device  is  a number  of  crystals,  upon 
which  rests  a bed  of  mould,  out  of  which  a flower  springs ; on 
the  lower  branches  a caterpillar  is  crawling  upwards  towards 
the  fully  developed  blossom,  on  whose  top  a butterfly  rests. 
Its  meaning  can  only  be  that  highly-developed  organic  life 
grows,  without  a break,  from  the  properties  and  forces  of 
mere  inorganic  matter.  If  the  reasoning  of  this  paper  be 
correct,  this  has  now  been  proved  to  be  an  untrue  statement. 
Mr.  Spencer  may  continue  to  use  the  device  he  has  chosen, 
but,  in  that  case,  he  seems  to  me  like  a knight  who  persists 
in  quartering  the  arms  of  some  great  hero,  after  it  has  been 
shown  that  he  has  no  manner  of  title  thereto. 

In  future  papers  I hope  to  show  that  the  two  other  great 
deliverances  of  consciousness  are  similarly  upheld  by  a sound 
philosophy,  and  that  Mr.  Spencer^s  reasoning  against  them  is 
weaker  and  more  illogical  than  it  has  been  shown  to  be  on  the 
present  occasion. 


For  the  convenience  of  readers  who  may  not  be  well 
acquainted  with  Mr.  SpenceFs  W orks,  a short  abstract  of  his 
First  Principles  is  here  subjoined.  It  is  believed  that  this 
will  greatly  strengthen  the  argument  of  the  preceding  Paper 
by  making  evident  that  our  assault  has  been  directed  against 
a central  and  all-essential  part.  It  will  be  understood  that 
no  positive  opinion  is  expressed  as  to  the  actual  validity  of 
Mr.  SpencePs  arguments  save  where  objection  is  taken 
against  him. 

Part  I.  of  First  Principles  is  devoted  to  The 

Unknowable.^^  Here  Ultimate  Religious  Ideas  and 

Ultimate  Scientific  Ideas  are  analysed,  and  are  each 
shown  to  contain  some  underlying  truth,  some  Unknown 
Reality,^^  of  which  Reality,  however,  they  can  be  but  imper- 
fect expressions.  From  this  point  we  are  made  to  rise  to  the 
conception  that  all  our  knowledge,  and  indeed  all  conceivable 
knowledge,  is,  not  absolute,  but  only  relative, — is  really  only 
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a term  to  hide  our  ignorance, — and  some  of  the  reasoning 
which  Hamilton  put  forward  to  establish  his  ^^Law  of  the 
Conditioned  is  accepted.  As,  therefore,  neither  Science  nor 
Religion  can  arrive  at  absolute  truth,  it  is  contended  that  the 
reconciliation  between  them  must  be  made  by  each  admitting 
that  its  explanations  are  only  proximate,  and  not  ultimate, 
and  that  the  Universe  displays,  in  all  its  phenomena,  the 
existence  of  an  Unknown  Power,  which  Power  must  remain 
to  us  for  ever  inscrutable. 

[In  saying  that  the  Power  manifested  in  the  Universe 
is  Unknown  and  Unknowable,^^  Mr.  Spencer  seems  to 
hint  that  his  conception  of  the  Supreme  Being  may  rise  as 
much  above  Personality  as  Intelligence  and  Will  rise  above 
mere  mechanism.  This  is  very  startling.  Mr.  Spencer  may 
have  a conception  of  God  higher  than  that  which  satisfied 
men  like  Moses  and  St.  John,  although  this  staggers  belief ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  he  denies  to  man  both  Conscience  and  Will, 
thus  degrading  man  to  a position  lower  by  far  than  any  they 
attributed  to  him,  it  becomes  simply  incredible  that  Mr. 
Spencer^s  conception  of  God  can  be  so  incomparably  exalted.] 

Part  II.  of  First  Principles  is  devoted  to  The 
Knowable.^^  Philosophy  is  first  defined  as  the  unification 
of  knowledge,  the  gathering  up  into  one  extended  logical 
conception  of  all  truths  contributed  by  each  one  of  the 
Sciences.  But  a point  of  certain  knowledge  is  needed  as  a 
Datum  from  whence  to  start,  and  a provisional  Datum  is 
found  in  the  assertion  of  consciousness  that  subject  and 
object  both  exist.  All  the  objective  facts  which  consciousness 
gives  us  are  then  resolved  into  our  subjective  conceptions  of 
Space,  Time,  Matter,  Motion,  Force.  These  five  are  further 
resolved  into  one  higher  generalisation,  viz.,  the  Persistence 
of  Force.^^  Thus  the  ^^Persistence  of  Force is  shown  to  be 
the  only  objective  fact  to  whose  existence  consciousness 
testifies.  The  reasoning  which  proves  this  seems  very  strong. 
Thus  the  Persistence  of  Force  forms  a solid  rock  of  certain 
truth  in  the  midst  of  a fluid  and  changing  universe.  It  is 
then  shown  that  from  this  Persistence  of  Force  ’’  there 
follows  of  necessity  the  continuance  and  the  precision  of 
natural  law,  i.e.,  there  follows  what  the  Duke  of  Argyll  calls 

The  Reign  of  Law  ’’  and  the  Unity  of  Nature.’’^  The  one 
law  of  our  Globe,  the  Correlation  of  the  Physical  Forces,^^ 
is  then  traced  in  its  multiplied  results.  Up  to  this  point,  if 
there  be  a break  in  the  reasoning,  I am  unable  to  discover 
it.  The  Correlation  is  applied  to  Astronomy,  Geology, 
vegetable  growth,  and  then — without  any  break — to  the 
growth  of  animals,  the  growth  of  man,  to  all  mental  changes. 
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and  all  social  movements.  It  is  admitted  that  to  include 
Mental  Evolution  in  the  sweep  of  this  all -comprehending  law 
will  startle,  but  it  is  contended  that  there  is  no  help  for  it. 
In  order  to  strengthen  the  argument,  the  attempt  is  made  to 
show  that  all  this  is  a necessary  corollary  from  the  Per- 
sistence of  Force. It  is  here  that  Mr.  Spencer^s  reasoning, 
quoted  on  pages  14  and  15  of  the  foregoing  Paper,  occurs. 
Manifestly,  then,  his  whole  argument,  the  continuity  of  his 
Philosophy,  depends  on  his  showing  that  the  one  Law,  the 

Persistence  of  Force,^^ — of  the  Solar  Force, — can  account 
for  all  the  things  to  be  found  in  Man,  in  his  Mind,  Will, 
Feelings,  Conscience. 

We  have  shown  the  unwarranted  leap  he  is  compelled  to 
make  in  order  to  arrive  at  this  result.  Evidently,  therefore, 
his  system,  which  ought  to  be  a unity,  is  here  broken  up  into 
two  contradictory  fragments.  He  next  shows  that  the  motion 
generated  by  the  Solar  Force  always  follows  the  line  of  least 
resistance;  and  out  of  the  working  of  this  law  he  explains 
many  hundreds  of  facts  in  Astronomy,  Geology,  Organic 
Growth,  Mental  Evolution,  Political  Economy.  The  con- 
ception of  Evolution  thus  gained  is  then  carried  on  through 
several  chapters;  and  it  is  shown  that,  on  this  principle,  many 
thousands  of  known  facts  in  all  the  Sciences,  in  Art,  in 
History,  can  be  accounted  for.  From  the  working  of  this 
law  it  is  shown  that  large  Homogeneous  masses  would 
result ; which,  being  very  unstable,  would  have  a great 
tendency  to  break  up,  or  be  evolved  into  the  Hetero- 
geneous^^; the  results  whereof  would  be  the  ^^Multiplication 
of  Effects,^^  the  Differentiation  and  Segregation^^  of 

Individuals,^^  and  the  general  development  of  a highly 
individualised  and  specialised  type.  This  Individuality,^^ 
it  is  shown,  would  grow,  in  speciality  and  perfectness,  until 
its  final  consummation  or  Equilibration  was  gained,  after 
which  the  process  of  Dissolution  would  begin.  This 
great  law,  the  ^^Instability  of  the  Homogeneous,^^  is  thus 
shown  to  be  capable  of  accounting  for  some  of  the  greatest, 
deepest,  most  complex,  and  most  remarkable  of  all  the  move- 
ments that  have  gone  on  in  our  race. 

Thus,  from  the  first  patch  of  star- dust  to  the  full-orbed 
completeness  of  our  nineteenth  century  life,  the  system 
attempts  to  make  one  broad  logical  road  ! 

The  argument  it  makes  for  Evolution  is  this : — If  Evolution 
be  not  true,  it  is  passing  strange  that  millions  of  facts  are 
explained  by  it.  A true  key  of  the  universe  must  fit  the 
universe;  when,  therefore,  a key  does  fit  so  often,  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  it  is  the  true  one. 
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The  Chairman.—  It  now  becomes  ray  duty  to  convey  the  expression  of 
our  thanks  to  Mr.  Ground  for  what  I think  we  must  all  feel  to  have  been  a 
very  ably-reasoned  and  well-conducted  argument,  which  has  been  successful 
so  far  as  I can  judge,  in  proving  the  hollowness  of  the  system  he  attacks. 
There  are,  perhaps,  some  minor  points  which  I might  have  wished  to  have 
seen  somewhat  differently  treated.  I would  rather  not  have  seen  so 
very  much  admiration  for  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  combined  with  the 
reasoning  of  the  paper  ; which  proves  so  successfully  that  if  this  “ writer  ” 
is  indeed  a “ giant  ” in  philosophy,  he  is  but  a giant  stuffed  with  straw. 
I cannot,  therefore,  give  my  assent  to  some  of  the  concluding 
remarks  in  the  paper,  especially  where  the  writer  says,  “Very  much  of 
what  he  (Mr.  Herbert  Spencer)  has  written  will  stand  in  lines  of 
unfading  truth  and  beauty,  and  he  will  have  the  honour  of  lifting  the 
human  intellect  to  a higher  plane  of  thought  and  life.”  I do  not  see 
what  powers  of  the  “giant  ” have  been  so  much  developed  in  the  4,000  pages 
of  the  book  referred  to ; for  if  all  those  4,000  pages  rest  on  an  utter 
fallacy,  as  I most  fully  and  freely  believe  they  do,  what  have  we  to  consider 
but  something  to  perplex  and  bewilder  us,  and  to  lead  to  those  dreadful 
consequences  which  have  been  so  well  pointed  out?  Voltaire  is  reported 
to  have  said,  “ Ce  n’est  la  logique  qiii  nianque  auxhommes,  mais  Ic  qioint 
de  dAparV’  We  cannot  surrender  our  common  sense,  even  to  a giant  in 
philosophy  who  has  unified  everything.  We  cannot  give  up  to  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  those  points  which  are  so  ably  and  well  pointed  out  as 
the  fallacies  on  which  his  whole  system  is  built.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
tells  us  about  force.  What  does  he  mean  by  “ force  ” ? He  does  not 
know  himself.  I cannot  learn  from  him,  nor  can  the  whole  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  present  day  tell  me  what  “force”  is.  (Hear,  hear.)  Still 
less  can  it  explain  to  me  in  what  way  “force,”  as  a term,  is  to  be  explained. 
For  instance,  the  attraction  of  atoms  in  the  atomic  theory  is  as  much  proved 
as  any  theory  can  be  by  chemical  change,  and  so  forth  ; but  it  is  utterly 
inexplicable  by  anything  like  what  the  word  “ force  ” implies. 

The  Hon.  Secretary. — The  following  short  letter  has  been  received  from 
the  Rev.  Canon  Saumarez  Smith,  D.D.,  Principal  of  St.  Aidan’s  Theological 
College,  Birkenhead: — 

“ FrincipaVs  Lodge,  St.  Aidants  College,  Birkenhead. 

“30«/i  April,  1881. 

“ Mr.  Ground’s  paper  seems  to  me  a clear,  able,  and  suggestive  criticism, 
and  one  that  admirably  points  out  how,  admire  as  we  may  the  mental 
energy  and  grasp  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  we  cannot  regard  his  ambitious 
argument  as  really  philosophical.  He  does  not  accept,  simply  and  sincerely, 
‘ the  deliverance  of  consciousness,’  and  so  becomes,  whether  he  would  wish 
to  be  regarded  so  or  not,  onesided  and  illogical.” 

Professor  O’Dell. — I have  studied  mind  under  many  phases,  both  sane 
and  insane,  civilized  and  uncivilized ; I have  also  studied  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer’s  works  to  a great  extent.  There  is  one  thing  that  strikes  me  as 
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being  very  feebly  developed  in  the  mental  conformation  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  when  we  compare  his  mind  with  the  minds  of  most  other  men ; and 
that  is,  that  he  must  be  short  of  that  faculty  which  we  all  possess,  and 
which  we  define  as  the  faculty  of  spirituality — the  belief  in  the  spiritual. 
Go  where  you  will,  and  I myself  have  been  in  many  places  among  the 
civilized  and  uncivilized,  and  have  never  yet  come  across  a man  who  did 
not  believe  in  a spiritual  existence.  Some  people  will  say,  it  is  the  priest 
who  has  taught  this,  but  this  belief  is  held  where  the  foot  of  priest  has 
never  been,  and  I have  found  uncivilized  beings  bowing  down  to  a 
stone  god,  and  believing  in  a spiritual  existence.  I say  that  there  is  in 
every  mind  a natural  belief  in  the  spiritual,  just  as  there  is  in  most  minds  a 
knowledge  of  colour— that  is,  variety  of  colour.  But  if  one  man,  with  a 
marvellous  intellectual  power  and  perfect  mode  of  expression,  stands  up  and 
tells  us  we  are  all  wrong,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  colour,  are  we  to 
accept  his  theory,  simply  on  account  of  his  power  of  mind  and  the  beauty  of 
his  diction  ? By  no  means.  And  so  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  with  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Professor  Huxley  and  Mr.  Darwin.  If  they  tell  us  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  the  spiritual,  they  tell  us  so  in  contradiction  to  our  own 
observation  ; and  I am  one  of  those  who  believe  very  much  in  common  sense, 
though  common  sense  seems  to  be  ignored  by  those  philosophers  who  are 
opposed  to  the  immortality  of  man,  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  I 
consider  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  must  be  deficient  in  this  spiritual  prin- 
ciple which  we  all  recognise  and  believe  in,  and  which  he  himself  would  recog- 
nise if  he  would  only  look  for  it.  I believe  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  says  that 
the  mind  is  an  emanation  of  the  brain.  Huxley,  Darwin,  and  Tyndall  say 
the  same.  They  believe  in  mind,  but  only  as  an  emanation  of  the  brain  ; 
consequently  they  must  believe  that  the  mind  is  mortal.  If  they  believe 
that  the  mind  is  not  the  soul  itself,  but  one  of  the  component  parts 
of  the  soul,  therefore  it  follows  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  soul ; for,  if 
the  mind  be  mortal  and  a component  part  of  the  soul,  the  soul  is  mortal 
also, — therefore  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a soul  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
and  no  such  thing  as  immortality.  If  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  believes 
this,  then  I ask  where  can  the  consciousness  of  the  past  be  obtained? 
Because  we  are  told  that  the  human  frame  decays— the  body,  the  bones,  and 
the  brain, — once  in  every  seven  years,  and  that  being  so,  where  can  the 
memory  of  the  past  exist  ? Where  is  the  storehouse ; where  can  the 
memory  of  yesterday,  or  of  last  week  be  ? We  have  been  told  that  for 
every  thought  created  there  is  a cell  of  the  brain  that  bursts.  If  the  soul 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  body  that  when  the  body  dies  the  mind 
must  die  too,  then  the  thoughts  must  die.  I would  here  ask  permission 
to  read  a few  lines  from  a sermon  preached  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield,  an  extract  offering  a strong  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the 
mind.  There  is,  I think,  a wrong  conclusion  generally  come  to  on  the 
death  of  old  people — some  of  us  here  may  have  come  to  the  same 
conclusion, — and  that  is,  that  as  people  grow  old  and  feeble,  the  mind 
VOL.  x?I.  G 
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becomes  weak.  Now  in  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  we  find  that 
this  was  not  the  case,  and  I might  mention  hundreds  of  other  cases  of 
eminent  men  who  have  retained  all  their  mental  power  when  the  body 
was  more  feeble  than  at  any  other  time,  and  I regard  this  as  a great  proof 
of  the  fact  that  the  mind  is  independent  of  the  brain  and  of  the  corporeal 
system.  Canon  Liddon,  in  his  sermon  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  says  : — “ If  he  (the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield)  had  ceased  to 
exist,  it  would  be  natural  only  to  reconsider  again  and  again  the  years  of 
varied  and  brilliant  effort  which  closed  on  Tuesday ; but  in  that  temple  of 
truth  they  might  not  thus  palter  with  reality.  None  ceased  to  exist  at 
death,  and  when  the  human  mind  gave  some  evidence  of  many-sided  and 
vigorous  power  up  to  the  very  moment  of  dissolution,  we  seemed  to  have 
before  us  a sensible  basis”  (I  bring  this  forward  as  a strong  argument 
that  the  mind  ceases  not  after  death)  “for  an  independent  conviction”  (and 
I put  this  in  opposition  to  the  theories  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer)  “ that  it 
lived  after  the  catastrophe  which  had  rent  it  from  the  body.”  (Applause.) 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  Lord  O’Neill. — I have  really  very  little  to  say  upon 
this  subject.  I perfectly  agree  with  the  argument  used  by  the  author  of  the 
paper  which  has  been  read  to  us  to-night.  The  only  matters  for  notice  on 
my  part  that  would  occur  to  me  are  some  of  what  may  be  called  the 
obiter  dicta  in  the  paper.  There  was  one  thing  I rather  regretted  to  learn, 
and  that  was  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  has  become  the  accepted 
doctrine  among  scientific  men  all  over  the  world.  I had  hoped  that 
that  was  not  the  case.  There  have  been  many  very  eminent  men  who 
have  refused  to  accept  that  doctrine, — among  others  the  well-knoAvn 
Dr.  Virchow,  who  says  we  are  further  from  arriving  at  such  a conclusion 
now  than  we  have  ever  been.  But,  however,  I do  not  profess  to  know 
much  about  the  state  of  the  case,  only  I should  hope  that  there  are  many 
practical  men  who  do  not  believe  in  that  doctrine.  I have  myself  taken 
occasion  more  than  once  before  this  Institute  to  express  my  belief  that  even 
if  that  doctrine  were  established  it  would  not  be  found  to  contradict 
Scripture ; but  at  the  same  time  I do  not  think  it  can  be  accepted  as  a 
scientific  doctrine,  and  it  has  certainly  the  primd  facie  appearance  of  con- 
tradicting Scripture.  I should,  therefore,  regret  very  much  to  think  that  it 
was  becoming  the  universal  doctrine  of  scientific  men.  I think  this  is  all  I 
need  say  on  the  subject,  beyond  the  remark  that  I quite  agree  in  all  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  on  the  main  subject  of  the  paper.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman. — I may  say  that  I noticed  the  same  expression  myself, 
and  entirely  concur  in  the  observations  made  by  Lord  O’Neill  on  the 
subject ; but  I think  it  would  be  well  to  remember  that  “ The  doctrine  of 
evolution”  defines  nothing.  The  term  implies  many  theories  and  views, 
of  which  the  only  consistent  one  is  that  of  Haeckel,  who  traces  evolution 
from  no  creative  act  “ in  the  beginning  ” — who,  in  fact,  considers  matter 
eternal.  Now,  Darwin  does  not  take  this  ground,  but  speaks  of  a Creator, 
and  his  system  is  very  different  from  that  of  Haeckel ; while  Wallace,  again, 
makes  man  a being  with  a spirit,  and  quite  a different  creation  from  the 
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ordinary  animal.  So  that  we  cannot  include  under  the  one  phrase  *‘the 
Doctrine  of  Evolution  ” so  many  different  theories.  Neither  do  I at  all 
believe  that  any  doctrine  of  evolution  has  become  the  universally-accepted 
doctrine.  Perhaps  we  all,  in  a certain  sense,  believe  in  evolution  ; that 
creation  has  been  a process  of  successive  stages,  and  that  a great  deal  that 
looks  like  development  has  been  in  the  creative  plan  from  the  beginning. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  Irons,  D.D. — I havelistened  to  Mr.  Ground’s  paper  with 
unmixed  pleasure.  The  points  that  have  been  objected  to  by  one  or  two  pre- 
ceding me  do  not  seem  to  me  to  touch  the  main  course  of  the  argument  at  all. 

I fully  went  with  the  first  speaker  in  saying  that  the  estimate  formed  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  was  somewhat  exaggerated,  and  yet  I have  to  acknowledge 
the  great  admiration  I enterta.in  of  Spencer’s  style,  and  acuteness  and  power  of 
analysis  ; and  I do  not  think  we  gain  anything  by  depreciating  our  opponents. 
There  is  a sentence  in  the  paper  which  slightly  expresses  what  I mean  on 
this  subject.  It  is  quite  at  the  beginning,  where  the  lecturer  says  there 
may  be  a spiritual  element  added  to  the  other  elements  of  the  Spencerian 
philosophy  without  disturbing  its  main  features.  I hope  it  is  so.  In  the 
last  century,  we  know,  the  doctrines  of  Locke  were  wholly  pre-eminent.  Every 
one  adhered  to  them ; and  they  have  left  us  a terrible  legacy.  Locke’s  teaching 
that  there  was  nothing  whatever  in  the  intellect  that  was  not  first  of  all  in  the 
senses, — though  corrected  by  Coleridge’s  adding  that  there  was  the  intellect 
itself, — was  still  a great  calamity  for  the  philosophical  world.  It  tinctured 
the  whole  line  of  thought  in  this  country  and  in  France.  Up  to  this 
day  we  have  in  consequence  of  the  Lockeian  philosophy  lost  our  hold  of  the 
a priori  to  a large  extent.  As  has  been  stated  on  former  occasions  in  this 
room,  we  shall  have  to  go  through  a great  deal  of  hard  thinking  and  powerful 
semi-infidelity  before  we  shall  get  rid  of  the  mischief  that  has  been  done  by  the 
suppression  of  the  a ^priori  in  the  philosophical  thought  of  England.  You 
will  find,  however,  throughout  Herbert  Spencer’s  works  that  they  take  it  for 
granted  that  there  is  an  a priori.  He  does  not  at  any  time  realty  ignore 
it,  and  this  may  be  thought  to  encourage  the  hope  that  some  day  he  will 
think  as  we  do.  Passing  now  to  the  higher  subject  sketched  in  the  paper  before 
us,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  acknowledges  mind 
to  be  an  entirely  distinct  being  from  matter ; and  yet  he  says  we  can  only 
speak  of  mind  in  terms  of  matter,  while  on  the  other  hand  we  can  only  speak 
of  matter  in  terms  of  mind.  Who  is  it — this  we — we  ask,  that  is  doing  all 
this  ? Spencer  seems  to  admit  the  ego — the  personal  being — that  very  self 
who  is  able  to  handle  both  mind  and  matter,  and  to  deal  with  them  in  its 
imperious  way,  using  its  own  instruments  to  some  extent  as  it  will.  It  is 
this  third  element  that  I want  Mr.  Spencer  to  make  something  of.  If  he 
will  only  bring  out  his  conscious  self,  and  show  what  the  Person  is,  which 
surely  after  aU  demands  our  study,  he  might  soon  move  on  from  that 
personality  to  the  acknowledgment  of  a personal  Deity ; and  then  to 
the  rest  of  those  doctrines  of  a higher  philosophy  which  he  now 
and  then  hints  at,  but  never  yet  has  fully  explained.  I am  sorry  that 
he  stands  where  he  does,  yet  I think  it  is  right  he  should  think  out  and 
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exhaust  Lockeism,  which  is  what  it  seems  to  me  he  has  not  done.  Until  that 
is  fully  accomplished  the  philosophy  of  the  future  will  be  very  little  better  than 
the  philosophy  of  the  past.  When  we  have  pushed  our  explorations  of  mind 
to  the  uttermost  limits  we  are  referred  to  matter,  he  says,  for  the  final 
answer.  Now,  “we”  are  the  third  party.  He  teUs  us  there  are  mind  and 
matter  to  start  with,  and  then  he  introduces  the  demanding  ego^ — the 
person  who  is  to  deal  with  the  whole  subject.  He  should  here  define  surely 
what  he  means  by  the  “ agnosticism  ” he  professes.  He  scarcely  has  done 
this,  because  it  does  not  suffice  to  tell  us  that  agnosticism  means  a 
confession  that  we  do  not  know.  Within  a certain  region  we  do  know.  The 
Gnostics  of  the  earlier  Church — the  Gnostics  of  Christian  times — were 
in  the  habit  of  attempting  the  realm  of  the  unseen,  and  there  speculating. 
We  object  to  this ; and  although  Clement  of  Alexandria  thought  fit  to 
call  the  true  Christian  a Gnostic  he  did  not  call  him  so  in  that  sense,  but  in 
another,  viz.,  as  truly  wise ; which  I must  not  detain  you  by  dwelling  on.  Now, 
modern  Agnostics,  those  who  do  not  know  those  things  which  the  Gnostics 
professed  to  know,  ought  to  tell  us  more  distmctly  that  they  are  only  Agnostics 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  physical,  where  they  have  no  perceptions.  They 
would  know  everything  in  the  sphere  of  the  physical,  but  beyond  that  they 
admit  themselves  to  have  no  natural  knowledge  whatever.  They  are  quite 
right ; and  in  that  sense  every  Christian  is  an  Agnostic  so  far  as  his  natural 
knowledge  is  concerned — he  has  no  formal  knowledge  of  things  unseen  by  the 
aid  of  merely  natural  faculties  and  powers.  We  have  no  exact  knowledge  of 
causation.  We  can  recognise  that  in  the  physical  world  in  all  its  departments 
there  is  evidently  a causation  of  various  kinds  ; but  we  cannot  penetrate  any 
farther.  We  are  shut  up  in  the  limits  of  the  physical.  We  can  go  no 
farther  than  acknowledging  that  there  is  an  unseen  world  beyond,  in  which 
lie  causation,  contingency,  the  power  of  conscious  action.  These  at  once 
take  us  into  another  sphere : they  are  utterly  beyond  the  physical,  and 
if  people  would  only  honestly  tell  us  that  they  mean  no  more  by  their 
agnosticism  than  that  the  natural  man  discerneth  not  things  of  the 
Spirit,  I should  quite  agree  with  them.  I here  put  it  into  more  theological 
language  than  I should  care  to  force  on  them  at  the  outset ; but  I think  they 
are  bound  to  tell  us  that  the  unseen  which  lies  beyond  the  phenomenal 
world,  does  contain  the  realities  without  which  everything  in  the  seen  or 
physical  world  would  have  been  unknown.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
exhausts  a great  deal  of  space  in  order  to  prove  this,  or  nearly  to  prove  it ; 
but  he  is  indistinct,  and  will  not  come  to  the  point  with  the  broad  statement 
that  in  the  world  of  the  unseen  lie  all  the  powers  which  originate  what  he 
calls  “forces.”  Professor  Tait  and  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart  almost  deny  that  there 
are  such  things  as  forces  : they  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  word  altogether.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  them  to  find  place  for  forces  in  the  physical  univer.se.  Forces 
lie  beyond  : call  them  by  what  name  you  will,  they  lie  beyond.  If 
once  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  would  deal  effectually  with  this  question  of  the 
causes  of  the  physical  which  lie  in  the  unseen,  he  would  have  less  difficulty  in 
finding  out  the  God  whom  we  adore,  who  is  the  Cause  of  all  things  finite,  and 
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who  by  His  infinite  power  is  able  to  produce  all  things  out  of  nothing. 
I wish  to  pause  a moment  on  this  expression—  “ all  things  out  of  nothing  ’’  ; 
because  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  further  on  in  his  book  on  First  Principles  dis- 
tinctly denies  that  anything  can  possibly  be  conceived  to  have  been  made  out 
of  nothing.  Now,  if  there  be  an  originating  power  at  all,  it  is  that  which 
gives  us  something  that  was  not  before.  It  is  folly  to  admit  causation  and 
origination,  and  to  dispute  that  there  is  beyond  this  world  a power  that 
can  make  things  out  of  nothing.  We  ourselves,  as  originators,  as  causes, 
are  shadows  of  Him  who  has  placed  His  image  upon  us.  Every  time 
we  exercise  the  power  of  thinking  we  are  conscious  that  we  have  thoughts 
which  came  out  of  us  we  know  not  exactly  how,  but  certainly  not  from 
conscious  material.  We,  as  finite  beings,  are  as  shadows  of  the  infinite  God, 
whose  likeness  we  bear.  We  are  intelligences,  we  are  makers  and  origina- 
tors. We,  too,  make  things  out  of  nothing.  A great  author  and  poet  is 
a maker,  an  originator,  a cause,  and  to  some  real  extent  he  causes  things 
to  be  which  were  not.  Sometimes  he  makes  up  existing  materials,  but  even 
then  there  are  flashes  of  truth,  there  are  pictorial  and  real  illustrations  which 
come  from  the  man  himself.  As  the  infinite  and  eternal  God  speaks  to  us, 
it  is  done  : the  action  of  the  Divine  Will  is  not  inoperative.  We  cannot 
conceive  of  God  as  a Great  Being  who  has  both  power  and  will,  without  also 
understanding  that  His  will  does  something ; that  His  power  is  effectual 
power.  If  you  work  out  this  thought  you  will  find  that  something  out  of 
nothing  is  a logical  result ; but  if  I am  detaining  you  too  long,  I ask  your 
forgiveness,  and  will  only  add  a few  more  words.  The  paper  before  us 
seems  to  me,  with  the  exception  of  the  laudatory  matter  which  I should 
in  some  degree,  though  not  very  much,  be  inclined  to  modify,  to  be 
quite  perfect  in  expression.  It  is  exact,  it  is  logical.  It  adopts  a way 
of  putting  the  whole  subject  which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is  bound  to 
notice  : and  I shall  look  forward  also  to  a promised  second  paper  from 
our  lecturer  with  the  deepest  interest,  because  it  will  take  us  into  the 
region  of  the  ethical.  When  we  see  indeed  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer’s  philosophy  is  bound  to  evade  ethics,  I think  we  should 
stint  our  admiration  of  the  moral  tone  pervading  (as  the  paper  hints) 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  book.  But  this,  perhaps,  is  hypercriticism.  I can 
quite  understand  that  the  refinement  of  the  society  in  which  Mr.  Spencer 
moves  has  produced  a tone  and  temper  in  him  which  may  be  called,  and 
which  doubtless  is,  moral  and  refined,  and  in  that  sense  he  displays  a grace 
and  sensitiveness  and  a reality  which  we  may  well  imitate.  Now  and  then 
he  is  hard  on  the  theologian,  but  being  a theologian  myself,  I can  without 
effort  say  I forgive  him.  The  fact  is  that  he  does  not  understand  us,  though 
he  may  and  probably  will  understand  us,  if  he  will  but  try,  and  among 
our  many  philosophers  may  one  day  achieve  a lofty  and  permanent  place. 

Mr.  W.  Griffith. — It  is,  perhaps,  unwise  in  criticising  the  opinions  of 
an  author  to  concede  too  much  in  praising  him  too  highly,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  treat  him  with  injustice  in  order  to  avoid  doing  so.  It  may 
be  proper  to  consider  the  position  which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  holds  in  con- 
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nexion  with  the  sceptical  philosophy  of  the  present  day.  Hume  be^an 
with  an  hypothesis  and  ended  in  doubting  everything  ; IMr.  Herbert 
Spencer  begins  by  doubting  everything,  and  concludes  by  believing  a great 
deal.  This  is  certainly  a great  step  in  advance,  and  upon  that  we  may  con- 
gratulate ourselves.  But  while  admitting  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has 
achieved  so  much  as  to  convince  himself  that  there  is  something  beyond 
matter  in  the  realm  of  thought,  I do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  say  that  his 
effort  is  the  last  and  probably  the  greatest  attempt  to  present  the  true 
philosophy  of  the  cosmos.  If  we  see  anything  of  philosophy  in  what  he 
writes,  philosophy  wiU  tell  us  that  he  is  treading  in  the  steps  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  him — men  like  Descartes,  who  held  that  matter  consisted 
of  certain  minute  particles — atomic  particles — estimable  in  quantity,  but 
destitute  of  ’all  qualities  impressed  by  a Creator ; yet  even  Descartes  was 
not  original  in  this  theory.  Democritus,  himself,  admitted  as  much,  and 
believed  in  what  is  sometimes  called  the  atomic  theory,  which  dates  from  the 
time  of  Empedocles  and  the  Ionic  philosophers,  who  sought  an  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature  in  the  supposition  that  the  forms  and  modifica- 
tions of  matter  are  the  cause  of  aU  things.  It  was  to  Anaxagoras  that  the 
Greek  world  was  indebted  for  the  suggestion  of  a higher  cause  called  vovq^ 
mind  or  thought.  Mr.  Spencer  is  beginning  to  think  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  thought,  but  is  not  sure  whether  it  is  always  dependent  or  can  be 
independent  of  matter.  I was  somewhat  surprised  when  the  author  stated 
that  the  systems  of  philosophy  encountered  by  St.  Paul  were,  as  compared 
with  that  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  but  as  unproved  assertions  to  the  deductions 
of  exact  science,  or  as  crumbling  sand  to  solid  granite.  I do  not  understand 
how  any  one  who  has  read  the  works  of  Aristotle  could  be  disposed  to  adopt 
this  conclusion.  Aristotle  lived  in  that  period  of  Greek  history  when  every 
theory  of  the  universe  had  been,  or  was  being,  thoroughly  investigated, 
when  the  atomic  theory  of  Democritus  was  fully  sounded,  and  when  the 
vovQ  of  Anaxagoras  and  the  Arjfuovpyog  of  Plato  were  well  considered,  and 
he  came  to  conclude,  with  the  other  great  thinkers  of  his  day,  that 
philosophy  had  arrived  at  the  final  solution  that  the  intelligence  which  existed 
in  connexion  with  matter  involved  a higher  intelligence  independent  of 
matter,  an  intelligence  which  was  the  same  as  the  Supreme  Creator  of  the 
Universe,  of  whose  will  and  expression  matter  was  only  the  product.  I have 
hitherto  been  dealing  with  the  historical  points  of  the  subject ; but  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  I may  say  that  he  has  advantages  which  the 
ancient  philosophers  did  not  possess.  The  science  of  the  material  has  made 
great  advances,  and  all  the  facts  that  have  been  collected  during  the 
centuries  that  have  passed  since  Aristotle’s  time,  have  been  at  his  disposal. 
Whether  he  has  made  a good  use  of  them  is  another  question.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  grand  results  which  Aristotle  achieved  tended  to  prove 
that  matter  is  the  creature  of  mind,  and  that  mind  is  the  great  expression  of 
the  Creator  ; while  the  philosophers  of  the  dark  ages,  studying  the  logic 
of  Aristotle,  have  merely  used  his  terms  of  reasoning  in  connexion  with  a 
^priori  topics  that  led  them  into  much  metaphysics  that  have  been  useless  and 
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unsound.  Fortunately,  in  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  Bacon  appeared, 
and  he  wisely  adopted  the  experimental  view  of  proving  all  his  conclusions 
by  an  appeal  to  facts,  and  on  this  point  I somewhat  differ  from  Dr.  Irons. 
I do  not  think  he  has  done  full  justice  to  the  a posteriori  mode  of  philoso- 
phising. If  it  were  not  for  our  investigation  of  facts  as  they  exist,  our 
natural  science  would  "be  in  as  backward  a state  as  that  of  the  ancient 
schools  ; our  knowledge  of  the  solar  system  as  dark  as  that  which  preceded 
Copernicus,  when  it  was  maintained  that  the  earth  was  the  centre  of  the  solar 
system,  and  that  the  sun  revolved  round  the  earth.  Now,  Mr.  Spencer, 
in  connexion  with  these  questions  of  fact,  has  undoubtedly  achieved — 
what  ? He  has  had  the  advantage  of  the  collective  knowledge  of  previous 
investigators.  Has  he  made  good  use  of  it  ? Unfortunately,  he  has  not 
proceeded  as  far  as  he  might  have  done.  He  has  advanced  beyond  the  theory 
of  Democritus  and  fallen  short  of  that  of  Anaxagoras,  and  says  that  there  is 
a human  mind  in  conne;xion  with  matter,  and  not  independent  of  matter, 
making  the  ultimate  notion  of  mind  merely  the  pulsation  of  the  nerves. 
This,  of  course,  brings  us  back  to  the  old  theory  that  mind  and  matter 
are  inherent  one  in  the  other.  Still,  while  we  wish  to  do  full  justice  to 
this  author,  we  must  admit  that  he  is  deficient  in  logical  accuracy.  It  is 
very  certain  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  falls  far  short  of  the  truth,  and  it  is 
on  this  point  that  I think  the  author  has.  achieved  a great  deal  in  showing 
that  the  system  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is  illogical  and  inconclusive.  It  is 
now  many  years  since  I studied  Dr.  Carpenter’s  “ Comparative  Physiology,” 
and  I cannot  but  think  that  our  new  philosopher  has  borrowed  from  that 
great  authority,  and  drawn  inferences  from  the  borrowed  facts  which  the  late 
learned  Kegistrar  of  the  University  of  London  would  repudiate.  Whether 
or  not  that  be  so,  the  system,  if  system  it  can  be  called,  of  development  is 
fanciful,  imaginative,  and  a speculation.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  facts  of 
chemistry,  which  show  with  irrefutable  exactness  that  combinations  of 
isometric  equivalents  of  the  same  elements  produce  totally  different  inorganic 
results,  the  properties  and  power  of  the  products  being  different.  In  other 
words,  qualities  of  matter  are  fixed,  and  fixed  independent  of  the  atoms. 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is  merely  proceeding  in  the  darkness  in  which  he 
has  lived,  and  has  not  yet  arrived  at  that  full  light  to  which  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  facts  of  the  case  should  have  led  him.  And  here 
I think  that  there  is  great  force  in  what  Professor  O’Dell  has  said,  namely, 
that  if  we  carefully  consider  the  facts  existing  around  us,  we  are  bound  to 
admit  that  there  is  a spiritual  element  in  our  nature.  If  we  take  the  great 
novels  and  plays — the  mighty  works  and  dramas  of  men  like  Shakspeare — 
we  must  confess  that  the  whole  of  our  literature,  ancient  and  modern,  goes 
to  prove  that  there  is  a spiritual  element  altogether  independent  of  material- 
ism. We  need  only  do  what  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  himself  has  done,  appeal 
to  our  own  consciousness,  and  we  must  at  once  admit  this  ; and  here,  again, 
we  must  remark  another  error  in  the  Spencerian  theory.  He  says  that  truth 
and  error,  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  mendacity  and  trustworthiness,  would 
become  identical  unless  we  accepted  the  verdict  of  consciousness  that  they 
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differ.  I would  say  at  once  that  the  consciousness  of  one  individual  is  not 
the  test  to  another  man  of  truth  or  error — that  virtue  is  a thing  that  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  consciousness  of  any  particular  individual.  Whose  conscious- 
ness are  we  to  take  ? Is  it  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Spencer  or  of  some  one  else  ? 
For,  the  more  individuals  we  take,  the  more  difference  we  find  in  individual 
minds.  Therefore,  I should  differ  from  ^Ir.  Spencer  in  making  any  question 
of  mendacity  or  trustworthiness  dependent  merely  on  the  consciousness  of 
an  individual.  I would  rather  appeal  to  the  verdict  of  mankind,  and  say  there 
is  a spiritual  element  independent  of  these  things,  and  that  on  this  point 
Mr.  Spencer  falls  short  of  the  truth.  Another  objection  to  his  theory  is  the 
terribly  nugatory  character  it  possesses.  It  must  necessarily  follow  that  if 
we  once  accept  it  we  shall  find  that  all  good  things  will  cease  ; and  if  there 
be  no  future,  why  should  we  not  say,  “ Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
die”?  But  the  common  sense  of  humanity — to  use  no  higher  argument — at 
once  condemns  this.  The  paper  before  us  contains  so  many  propositions 
that  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  them  aU.  We  can  but  touch  on  a few 
points  as  they  arise,  and  I must  conclude  by  thanking  the  author  for  a very 
interesting  and  useful  paper  on  a subject  of  much  importance. 

Mr.  L.  T.  Dibdin. — I have  heard  a great  many  papers  read  in  this  room, 
but  never  one  that  seemed  to  me  more  clear.  It  deals  with  a great 
subject  so  ably  as  to  be  almost  inimitable.  I think  that  whenever 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  comes  to  read  this  paper,  and  to  reply  to  it,  as  I 
consider  he  is  bound  to  do,  he  will  have  no  easy  task.  I am  not  alto- 
gether disposed  to  concur  in  all  the  statements  that  have  been  made 
upon  the  paper,  and  should  like  to  allude  to  the  remarks  of  one  speaker, 
who  seemed  to  say  that  the  great  argument  to  be  applied  to  this  subject 
was  that  adduced  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  himself,  and  founded  on  con- 
sciousness. Everybody  admits  that  the  argument  from  consciousness  is 
a very  strong  argument,  but  I do  not  think  it  can  be  fiiirly  carried  to 
the  extent  to  which  that  speaker  carried  it ; if  so,  it  would  have  been 
unnecessary  to  write  this  paper.  The  argument  from  consciousness 

must  not  be  pressed  too  strongly,  so  as  entirely  to  overweight  and 
countervail  arguments  of  a purely  logical  character  ; because,  though  I 
admit  that  if  the  result  of  argument  were  found  to  be  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  teaching  of  mere  consciousness,  probably  with  the  majority  of  mankind 
consciousness  would  decide  the  matter,  yet  it  will  not  do,  unless  there  be 
absolute  contradiction,  to  assume  this.  I say  so  for  this  reason  : conscious- 
ness is  not  always  a safe  guide,  and  we  cannot  always  lay  down  the  precise 
conditions  under  which  it  is  a safe  guide.  But  I should  like  to  call 
attention  to  something  in  the  paper  we  have  heard  read  to-night.  I 
do  not  wish  to  throw  any  doubt  upon  it  as  not  being  clear;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  clearest  argued  papers  I ever  read,  but  when 
one  has  read  it  only  for  the  first  time  one  may  very  fairly  fad  to 
grasp  its  full  intention.  This  may  have  been  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
argument  of  the  author  on  the  quotation  from  Herbert  Spencer,  given 
on  the  69th  and  following  page  of  the  paper.  I do  no  know  whether  I 
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have  gathered  the  force  of  Mr.  Ground’s  comment  upon  that;  but  it  would 
seem  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  begins  by  laying  down  the  doctrine  of  the 
growth  of  energies — the  development  of  one  energy  out  of  another,  and  that 
he  then  assumes  the  connexion  between  mental  and  bodily  energies — asserting 
that  all  our  energies  are  developed  out  of  other  energies,  and  that  therefore 
the  mental  energies  may  be  developed  out  of  the  physical  energies.  This 
brings  us  to  what  is  the  real  vice  of  the  whole  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencers 
reasoning,  and  that  is,  that  he  does  not  show  the  point  when  the  advance 
from  the  lower  stages  of  creation  to  the  higher  comes  in.  Whatever  may  be 
the  case  as  to  evolution,  whether  it  is  a true  doctrine  or  not,  I do  not  say ; 
but  every  philosopher  will  admit  that  it  is  a very  plausible  theory,  and 
so  long  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is  simply  evolving  one  physical  existence  out 
of  another — not  a higher  one — he  has  a fair  field  in  which  he  may  have  a 
great  deal  to  say;  and  afterwards,  also,  when  he  has  introduced  mind,  and 
is  trying  to  bring  that  from  a lower  to  a higher  state,  he  has  a good 
deal  to  say  which  I think  Mr.  Ground  will  admit  is  very  difficult  to  answer ; 
but  it  is  on  this  point  ivhere  mind  comes  in  that  I think  it  impossible  to 
follow  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  arguments.  This  quiet  passing  over  of 
the  very  critical  point  of  the  case,  reminds  me  of  a story  told  of  an  eminent 
living  judge  who  was  once  a very  successful  advocate.  He  was  arguing 

before  the  late  Lord  , who  in  his  latter  days  suffered  a good  deal 

from  a tendency  to  go  to  sleep  on  the  bench.  The  advocate’s  case  was  very 
good  up  to  a certain  point,  where,  however,  it  was  very  weak.  Knowing  where 
this  weak  point  was,  the  advocate  was  very  loud  and  sonorous  till  he  came 

to  it,  when  he  adopted  a very  soothing  tone  of  voice,  and  Lord  went 

to  sleep.  After  he  had  got  over  the  weak  point  he  became  very  loud  and 

demonstrative  again,  the  result  being  that  Lord  woke  up  and 

decided  in  his  favour.  Now,  this  seems  to  be  very  much  like  the  way 
in  which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  treats  the  introduction  of  mind  into 
the  universe.  There  is  another  assumption  that  follows  on  this  as  a 
sort  of  corollary,  and  that  is,  that  the  growth  of  mind  is  proportionate 
to  the  development  of  the  physical  existence  ; that  is  to  say,  that  as  we  get 
into  the  higher  types  of  physical  existence  mind  must  necessarily  show  a 
higher  phase  of  development.  These  two  assumptions  go  to  the  bottom  of 
what  has  been  criticised  in  the  paper  to-night.  There  is  one  point  about 
the  eye  to  which  attention  is  drawn  on  page  74.  It  is  very  beauti- 
fully put,  and  the  passage  is  one  that  we  may  well  read  over  again 
when  we  get  home.  It  reminds  me  of  a paper  read  many  years  ago  by 
the  late  Eev.  W.  Mitchell.  I am  sure  that  Dr.  Irons  and  other  old 
members  of  the  Institute  will  weU  remember  how,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Institute,  when  Mr.  Eeddie  occupied  the  Secretary’s  chair,  Mr.  Mitchell 
read  a paper  on  LyeU’s  development  of  the  eye  from  a physical  point  of 
view,  and  how  he  demolished  that  theory  altogether,  and  by  that  paper  laid, 
to  some  extent,  the  foundation  of  the  high  reputation  of  this  Institute. 
This  criticism  on  the  same  argument,  from  a logical  point  of  view,  is  a 
fitting  corollary  to  the  other.  I should  like  to  point  out  how  the  same 
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assumption,  as  to  the  introduction  of  mind,  runs  through  the  whole  of  this 
material  philosophy.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  of  cour.se,  treats  the  subject 
from  a philosophical  point  of  view  ; men  like  Professor  Tyndal  treat  it  from 
an  experimental  point  of  view,  but  whenever  they  attempt  to  formulate  any 
system,  and  to  bind  mind  to  matter,  they  do  exactly  the  same  thing, 
and  assume  the  point  where  mind  is  initiated.  I notice  that  the  paper  before 
us  is  full  of  strong  language.  IMr.  Ground  uses  some  hard  expressions  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  phrases  that  strike  very  oddly,  especially  on  a 
lawyer’s  ear.  But  is  there  not  a cause  for  this  ? In  page  76  the  author 
says,  “ Some  of  the  consequences  of  this  sin  we  stated  at  the  beginning  in 
the  shape  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  lives  bereft  of  all  faith  in  God  and 
the  unseen,  through  this  far-extending  falsehood  ! ” This  is  the  reason  why 
these  matters  are  not  mere  matters  to  be  discussed,  like  any  ordinary  intel- 
lectual propositions,  on  the  result  of  which  serious  consequences  do  not 
depend  ; they  are,  on  the  contrary,  matters  of  the  very  first  importance. 
I know  that  I ought  not  to  enter  upon  political  topics  here,  but  I cannot 
help  referring  to  the  significant  commentary  which  the  question,  probably  at 
this  moment  in  the  Bradlaugh  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  affords 
on  the  present  subject.  It  should  ever  be  remembered  that  the  philosophy 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is  but  a higher  and  refined  development  of  the 
coarse  and  brutal  atheism  of  IMr.  Bradlaugh.  (Hear.) 

Professor  Griffith. — In  reference  to  the  first  passage  in  the  paper 
quoted  by  the  last  speaker,  the  author,  after  giving  a very  beautiful 
extract  from  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  book,  says  : “ All  this  we  may  concede, 
adding  only  this  proviso — that  as  every  antecedent  force  which  generates  an 
action  must  operate  in  the  same  region  as  that  action,  must  be  in  mdem 
materia’'  I should  like  to  ask,  first  of  all,  what  is  it  he  means  by  in eadem 
materia.  ? and  next,  what  is  his  authority  for  the  introduction  of  this  exotic 
proviso  ? Where  is  his  proof  that  cause  and  effect  must  always  be  in  the 
same  plane  ? Touch  fire,  and  it  shall  give  you  pain.  Do  fire  and  pain 
belong  to  the  same  sphere  of  being  ? Strike  the  keys  of  the  piano  artisti- 
cally and  you  have  music.  In  that  case  you  have,  first  of  aU,  mental  energy 
moving  the  fingers  and  then  the  piano.  Next,  something  in  the  ear  is  moved 
by  air- vibrations,  and  the  nerves  are  set  a-going.  Then  follows  musical  feeling. 
I therefore  ask,  cannot  causes  in  one  plane  produce  effects  on  quite  a 
different  plane  ? Let  us  touch  another  point  : “ The  magician  is  going  to 
pass  from  the  extended  beam  of  light  (for  to  the  scientific  imagination  the 
matter  of  which  light  is  composed  has  surface  and  weight  as  manifestly  as  a 
cannon-ball),  he  is  going  to  travel  logically  from  this  extended  beam  of 
light  to  the  unextended  mind.”  I must  ask,  is  this  quite  fair ? lam  sure 
the  author  means  honestly  ; but  I am  none  the  less  convinced  that  this  is 
based  on  a serious  misapprehension.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  mistake  visualization  for  particles  of  matter,  or  to  confound 
mere  physical  light,  even  on  the  old  corpuscular  theory  with  the  immediate 
act  of  seeing.  Light,  or  the  force  of  light,  does  not  consist  in  dead  particles 
of  matter,  but  in  the  energy,  the  divine  or  God-given  energy,  which  has  sent 
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it  into  space  at  the  rate  of  thousands  of  miles  a second,  and  which  has 
caused  those  particles  to  impinge  on  the  eye.  It  is  the  motion,  not  dead 
weight,  but  the  vis  of  appnlsion,  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  call  force  a physical 
thing.  To  imply  that  he  has  the  slightest  sympathy  with  any  such  notion, 
is  to  do  him  serious  wrong.  His  argument  does  not  run  in  that  direction. 
There  is  another  point.  “ Matter  can  never  touch  mind.”  Are  we  quite 
sure  of  this  ? Will  not  a diseased  brain  touch  our  mental  conceptions  ? Are 
the  effects  of  pain  limited  to  the  bodily  frame  ? But  even  if  we  were  to 
grant  that  matter  can  never  touch  mind,  we  must  admit  that  mind  can 
touch  matter.  You  will  perceive  this  by  moving  your  arm  ; and  that  is  all 
that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  argument  requires.  Mr.  Spencer  never  urges 
that  spirit  may  rise  out  of  matter.  The  question  with  him  is,  can  matter 
rise  out  of  spirit  ? Is  there  a factual  dualism,  or  is  matter  nothing  else  than 
a simple  exterioration  of  mind — a subjective  shadow — projection  of  our  inner 
self-hood  ? There  is  a great  deal  more  I should  like  to  say  ; in  fact,  I should 
like  to  give  an  hour  to  each  of  these  phases,  and  half  an  hour  to  compliment 
my  friend,  Mr.  Ground,  on  the  paper  he  has  read.  From  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  I congratulate  him  on  the  tone  of  his  criticism,  for,  notwithstanding 
it  is  a rather  harsh  criticism,  there  is  no  bad  feeling , from  beginning 
to  end ; and  I must  also  congratulate  him  on  his  keen  appreciation  of  the 
noted  author  he  has  undertaken  to  grapple  with.  I repeat  that  I con- 
gratulate Mr.  Ground  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ; but,  in  conclusion, 
I must  submit  that  I think  the  bridge  he  has  built  for  us  from  subject 
to  object,  from  non- life  to  life,  is  very  beautiful,  but  I should  be  sorry  to 
trust  my  life  to  it. 

Mr.  W.  Ogle,  M.D. — It  has  long  been  my  earnest  desire  that  an 
Institute  established  for  the  examination  of  those  propositions  of 
science  which  touch  especially  on  religion,  should  give  Mr.  Spencer’s  views 
full  consideration.  It  is  quite  possible  that  his  doctrines,  though  taken  up 
before,  have  never  been  treated  with  so  much  effect,  and  I think  that  we 
are  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Ground  for  the  way  in  which  he  has  dealt 
with  them.  We  are  also  indebted  to  him  for  having  given  us  so  much 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  in  so  small  a compass.  Also,  though  I am  somewhat 
startled  by  the  expressions  of  admiration  regarding  one  towards  whom 
we  are  in  the  position  of  opponents,  I think  it  is  a very  great  advantage 
that  the  person  we  oppose  should  be  put  before  us  in  the  best  possible 
way.  I feel  that  this  is  certainly  an  admirable  point  in  the  paper. 
But  I reaUy  have  risen  to-night  very  much  because  I am  so  seldom 
here,  and  I wished  to  say  how  great  an  interest  I take  in  this  Institute. 
I hope  that  the  papers  that  are  to  come  from  Mr.  Ground  will,  in  God’s 
providence,  deal  with  some  of  those  other  teachings  of  Mr.  Spencer  which 
ought  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Victoria  Institute.  I allude  especially  to 
his  system  of  Sociology,  in  which,  if  I have  been  rightly  informed,  he  endea- 
vours to  claim  that  Sociology  shall  be  regarded  as  a true  science — a conclu- 
sion which  I believe  to  be  perfectly  sound.  But  I am  no  less  certain  that 
there  is  some  fundamental  error  in  his  mode  of  establishing  this  proposition  ; 


because  in  his  system,  unless  I am  greatly  mistaken,  those  social  laws  which 
are  derived,  not  from  experience,  but  immediately  by  revelation  from  God’s 
■word,  are  ignored.  A Sociology  which  ignores  a personal  God  and  lawgiver 
must  be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  incomplete  as  would  be  a solar  system  in 
which  no  reference  is  made  to  the  existence  and  influence  of  the  sun . I look 
to  the  Victoria  Institute  to  set  Mr.  H.  Spencer  right  upon  this  point. 

Mr.  Ground. — I have  to  thank  the  meeting  for  the  very  kind  way  in 
which  it  has  received  this  paper.  As  there  is  very  little  time  remaining  to 
me,  I must  apologise  for  having  to  pass  by  very  much  of  the  criticism  by 
which  the  paper  has  been  met,  but  which  I am  very  glad  to  have  heard,  and 
about  which  I may  say  a word  or  two.  I would  first  refer  to  what  has  been 
said  as  to  my  references  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  genius.  It  is  possible  I 
was  over-impressed  by  this,  but  I read  his  philosophy  at  a particular  time, 
and  as  I read  it  I thought  that  although  never  before  had  I met  with  any 
argument  which  in  the  least  degree  seemed  to  shake  the  foundations  of 
Eevelation,  yet  that  here  was  something  which,  unanswered,  was  certainly 
startling,  and  might  have  that  effect.  In  that  state  of  alarm  IMr.  Spencer 
loomed  as  a giant  before  me,  and  perhaps  I thought  his  proportions  greater 
than  they  are.  We  seldom  do  estimate  aright  a living  man.  We  need  to 
portray  him  on  the  canvas  of  Eternity,  if  his  true  shape  and  size  are  to  be 
seen.  I feel  sure,  however,  that  some  in  this  Institute  greatly  underrate 
Mr.  Spencer, — a mistake  which,  in  my  judgment,  would,  if  not  corrected, 
bring  disastrous  consequences,  but  it  is  possible  that  I may  have  gone  to  the 
opposite  extreme.  In  reading  his  Philosophy  I am  distinctly  conscious  that 
vaster  thoughts  are  before  me  than  when  reading  Shakspeare.  Shakspeare 
one  can  take  up  any  time,  as  the  companion  of  any  idle  hour,  and  the 
amount  of  mental  stimulus  he  gives  is  relatively  trifling.  Not  so  is  it  with 
Spencer.  It  is  only  when  the  eye  is  keenest,  the  will  strongest,  the  nervous 
force  most  abundant,  that  you  can  be  sure  of  following  him.  The  first 
carries  you  through  the  gentle  undulations  of  an  English  county,  and  his 
highest  elevations  are  hardly  so  much  as  going  up  Snowdon  or  Helvellyn, 
but  Spencer  carries  you  up  the  awful  Alpine  ranges,  where  the  spaces  of 
thought  over  which  the  eye  roves  are  incomparably  vaster,  and  where  the 
exertion  demanded  is  far  greater.  Spencer  has  a certain  Miltonic  grandeur. 
I could  name  places  in  his  Philosophy  where  views  are  given  us  of  creation 
in  which,  if  we  add  the  spiritual  conceptions  of  which  I spoke,  the  idea 
presented  rises,  to  my  mind,  in  extent,  sublimity,  and  overpowering  greatness, 
above  everything  I have  yet  met  with  in  all  uninspired  literature.  To  grasp 
his  system  is  like  standing  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  and  bearing  the  full  weight 
of  the  conceptions  of  Michael  Angelo.  Whilst  this  fact  explains  the 
fascination  Mr.  Spencer  exerts  over  many,  it  also  shows  us  the  great  danger 
either  of  letting  his  system  continue,  as  it  no  doubt  is,  the  reigning  philo- 
sophy of  the  world,  or  of  depreciating  it  below  its  just  value.  So  long  as  it 
remains  enthroned,  a deadly  paralysing  force  is  exerted  on  aU  the  higher 
circles  of  thought,  and  all  the  freshest  and  most  ingenuous  spirits  ; and  out 
of  this  force  an  infidelity  of  a very  terrible  type  can  hardly  fail  to  come. 
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One  of  the  speakers  took  exception  to  my  statement  that  “ the  systems  of 
philosophy  encountered  by  St.  Paul  were,  compared  with  this  system,  but  as 
unproved  assertions  to  the  deductions  of  exact  science,”  and  he  cites  the 
works  of  Aristotle  as  exact  and  severe  deductions.  In  reply  I would  say 
that  I am  not  aware  that  St.  Paul  conflicted  with  Aristotle.  There  was 
much  in  the  old  systems  which  was  true,  which  could  be  at  once  accepted. 
What  was  not  true  was  only  mere  flimsy  speculation,  and  had  no  solid  argu- 
ment to  back  it.  But  in  Mr.  Spencer’s  system  we  meet  with  what  seems, 
and  often  is,  severe  scientific  reasoning,  leading  up  to  a conclusion  opposed 
by  Kevelation, — i.e.,  from  premisses  the  truth  of  which  we  are  forced  to  grants 
we  are  led  by  exact  logic  to  a conclusion  from  which  ice  recoil.  St.  Paul,  so 
far  as  I know,  never  met  a case  of  this  sort.  The  only  parallel  instance  is 
St.  Stephen,  and  it  needed  his  glorious  Defence  in  order  to  make  evident  to 
men  where  the  sophism  lay. 

Keference  has  been  made  to  the  indefinite'^  nature  of  the  phrase  the 
Doctrine  of  Evolution,”  and  questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the  area  over 
which  it  is  accepted.  I understand  the  phrase  to  mean  the  doctrine  that  all 
the  different  orders  and  genera  of  the  animated  world  have  been  evolved, — 
some  say,  with  a few  breaks  ; some,  without  any  break, — from  one  primary 
root,  the  whole  world  of  life  being  one  organic  whole  ; one  class  of  animals 
growing  out  of  another  class  as  the  branches  and  twigs  grow  out  of  the 
trunk  of  a tree.  Now  that  this  doctrine,  with  various  slight  modifications, 
is  held  by  the  majority  of  the  leading  men  of  science  in  all  countries  of  the 
globe,  seems  to  me  a fairly  ascertained  fact.  In  Dublin  a scientific  man 
told  me  that  three-fourths  of  those  he  knew  held  it.  I have  heard  similar 
statements  elsewhere.  I am  told  it  was  almost  universally  accepted  at 
Cambridge  ten  years  ago.  Professor  Huxley,  on  the  Jubilee  of  Darwinism, 
said  that  it  had  now  made  good  its  claims  to  rule  the  scientific  world,  and 
must  henceforth  be  regarded  as  the  only  tenable  hypothesis  yet  propounded. 
I think  these  authorities  fairly  justify  my  statement. 

Permit  me  to  thank  Prebendary  Irons  very  warmly  for  the  exceedingly 
kind  and  appreciative  way  in  which  he  has  spoken  of  my  paper.  There  is 
just  one  little  point  where  I do  not  understand  Spencer  to  have  the  fault 
attributed  to  him.  Mr.  Spencer  denies  that  we  can  conceive  of  something 
having  been  made  out  of  nothing.  This  Dr.  Irons  combats.  I understand 
Mr.  Spencer  here  to  mean,  with  Sir  William  Hamilton,  that  the  act  of 
creation  is  by  us  incomprehensible.  Now,  to  conceive  or  comprehend  the 
act  of  creation  would  be  to  link  together  in  our  thought  two  propositions — 
something  ; nothing — one  of  which — nothing — cannot  come  into  thought  at 
all.  No  effort  of  ours  can  bridge  over  the  logical  chasm  between  something 
and  0.  Hence  the  act  of  creation  can  never  be  thought.  We  can  trace 
the  Divine  Power  in  creation  from  the  moment  it  comes  into  sight  and 
becomes  something,  but  we  cannot  pass  into  that  region,  to  be  traversed  by 
Deity  alone,  whence  the  power  issued.  As  Hamilton  showed,  we  can 
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construe  the  act  of  creation  only  by  conceiving  the  power  manifested  in 
creation  to  have  been  before  existing  potentially  in  the  Person  of  the  Deity, 
and  to  have  come  into  an  existence  cognisable  by  us  by  his  creative  Fiat. 
Now  to  reply  to  my  esteemed  friend  Professor  Griffith.  He  asks  what  is 
my  authority  for  saying  that  cause  and  effect  must  be  in  eadem  materia,  in 
the  same  plane.  He  instances  fire  and  pain  ; motion  of  the  keys  of  a piano, 
and  our  sensation  of  sound,  in  both  of  which  he  affirms  the  cause  is  not  in 
the  same  plane  as  the  effect.  To  this  I beg  to  demur.  It  is  the  physical 
nerve  which  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  physical  fire,  and  these  are  in 
the  same  plane.  ’ It  is  the  mind  that  feels  in  that  nerve,  but  it  is  the  nerve 
to  which  what  causes  the  feeling  is  applied.  As  for  ourselves,  we  are  both 
mind  and  matter,  and  hence  are  open  to  receive  impressions  on  both  these 
sides  of  our  being.  In  the  same  way,  Professor  Griffith’s  illustration  of  the 
motion  of  a piano’s  keys  and  our  sensation  of  sound  seems  to  me  unable  to 
prove  his  assertion.  The  waves  of  [physical]  air  made  by  the  motion  of  the 
strings  of  the  piano  beat  upon  the  [physical]  auditory  nerve,  which  nerve 
since  it  is  matter,  can  receive  their  impact,  and  since  it  contains  mind  can 
also  interpret  that  impact  in  terms  of  consciousness.  I submit,  therefore, 
that  in  both  the  instances  cited  Professor  Griffith  is  altogether  wrong.  I 
have  a very  profound  sense  of  the  value  of  his  judgment  in  general,  but,  on 
this  occasion,  I am  utterly  unable  to  regard  it  as  sound  or  just.  In  conclusion, 
permit  me  to  thank  him,  and  you  all  for  the  very  kind  way  in  which  my 
paper  has  been  received. 

(The  meeting  was  then  adjourned.) 

Further  Reply  by  the  Author. 

During  the  meeting  I was  unable  to  make  out  the  exact  drift  of  the  second 
part  of  Professor  Griffith’s  criticism,  wherein  he  stated  that  I had  seriously 
misapprehended  Mr.  Spencer’s  meaning.  I have  now  had  some  conversation 
with  him,  of  which  he  kindly  permits  me  to  make  use  : — I gather  that  he 
deems  Mr.  Spencer  to  hold  and  state  in  his  Philosophy,  the  doctrine  that 
there  is  a force  beyond  the  phenomenal,  in  which  implicitly  resided  not 
only  all  the  matter  but  all  the  mind  that  is  in  the  universe.  Mr.  Spencer, 
according  to  him,  attempts  nothing  more  than  to  trace  the  working  of  this 
force  in  our  mundane  sphere,  in  its  twofold  aspect  of  mind  and  matter 
remaining  all  the  time  2^'^'ofoundly  conscious  of  this  immanence  of  the 
Unseen,  and,  in  his  own  conception,  tracing  all  things  as  evolved  from  it. 
Thus  in  Professor  Griffith’s  idea  there  is,  in  the  system,  a power,  not  unlike 
the  Fates  in  a Greek  play,  who  rides  high  above  all  the  multiform  events  of 
life,  and  ordereth  them  all  after  the  counsel  of  His  own  will.  According  to 
him,  Mr.  Spencer’s  Philosophy  is  a sublime  Theophany,  and  the  danger  with 
which  it  threatens  us  is  the  resolving  of  all  things  into  God — a more  vigorous 
Spinosism,  carried  out  on  a larger  scale  ! To  this  I beg  to  reply  : — 

1.  Even  if  true  it  makes  nothing  against  my  argument.  Mr.  Spencer 
has  no  right  to  travel  from  matter  to  mind  without  saying,  if  this  indeed  be 
his  notion,  that  he  regards  matter  as  originally  endowed,  before  it  came  into 
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the  phenomenal  world,  with  all  the  powers  and  potencies  of  mind.  Never  a 
line  has  he  written,  so  far  as  I know,  which  can  be  tortured  into  this. 

2.  My  reading  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  works  leads  me  more  and  more  in  quite 
another  direction.  Each  fresh  examination  thereof  impresses  me  more 
clearly  with  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Spencer  owns  no  God  but  Force,  and, 
I fear,  Force  Irresponsible,  Impersonal,  Unintelligent.  Even  where  he  has 
most  clearly  drawn  the  outlines  of  the  God  of  Love,  he  gives  never  a hint 
that  he  himself  can  see  the  picture ; he  seems  to  me  like  an  artist  who 
paints  most  carefully  each  feature,  but  never  penetrates  to  the  soul  which 
dwells  in  the  features,  and  lights  them  up  with  living  beauty.  Only  those 
who  can  bring  this  spiritual  setting  can,  I fear,  see  a spiritual  element  in 
Mr.  Spencer  ; my  friend.  Professor  Griffith,  has  it  in  large  measure,  and  it  is 
I think  the  loftiness  of  his  own  nature  which  puts  into  Mr.  Spencer’s  philo- 
sophy an  element  others  cannot  detect.  A celestial  rainbow  does  sometimes 
hang  over  the  thoughts  ; Mr.  Spencer  supplies  the  raindrops,  and  puts 
them  in  the  right  angle  for  our  eyes,  but  that  which  gives  the  glory  is  light 
from  above. 

3.  The  influence  exerted  over  a wide  area,  and  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
by  Mr.  Spencer’s  system  has  certainly  not  been  of  a character  to  impress 
men  more  profoundly  with  the  sense  of  the  immanence  in  nature  of  an  over- 
working, aU-glorious  mind.  Mr.  Spencer  has  in  that  time  stimulated  thou- 
sands of  men ; the  currents  of  thought  he  has  thus  caused  have  mingled, 
more  or  less  completely,  in  one  broad  stream,  and  that  stream  has  certainly 
not  carried  nearer  God.  Now  if  the  whole  tendency  of  his  system  is  to  set 
forth  God,  if  it  is  a lofty  philosophical  Calvinism,  if  each  sentence  is  penned 
for  that  end,  it  is  passing  strange,  it  is  incomprehensible,  that  the  sum  total 
of  the  resultants  of  its  influence  upon  thought  should  drive  God  farther 
away  from  men’s  minds.  This  seems  to  me  to  amount  to  a reductio  ad 
absurdum. 

4.  It  seems  to  me  irresistibly  droll — a good  philosophical  joke — that  Mr. 
Spencer  should  be  deemed  another  Malebranche,  giving  us  a second  “Vision 
of  all  things  in  God.”  I can  but  think  that  no  one  would  be  more 
astonished  to  learn  it  than  Mr.  Spencer  himself. 

For  these  reasons,  respecting  as  I do  Professor  Griflith’s  judgment,  I could 
not  accept  it  in  this  instance,  with  my  present  impressions,  without  utter 
mental  dislocation. 


ORDINARY  MEETING,  April  4,  1881. 


The  Rev.  R.  Thornton,  D.D.,  Vice-President, 

IN  THE  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  the 
following  elections  were  announced  : — 

Members  : — Jo  Barton,  Esq.,  B.A.,  M.I.C.E.,  Dundalk  ; Kev.  H.  Newton, 
M.A.,  Driffield  ; Professor  F.  C.  Patton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  United  States. 

Associates  : — Eev.  M.  T.  Spencer,  M.A.,  Wingham ; E.  G.  Vickery,  Esq., 
Government  Survey,  New  South  Wales  ; Mrs.  R.  Witherby,  SenL,  Lee. 

Also  the  presentation  of  the  following  Works  for  the  Library  : — 

“ Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society.”  From  the  same. 

“ Proceedings  of  the  American  Geographical  Society.”  Ditto. 

[The  arrangements  in  regard  to  the  paper  read  at  this  meeting  are  at 
present  incomplete.] 


ORDINARY  MEETING,  Dec.  5,  1881. 

Rev.  Peebendary  Row,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  the  follow- 
ing elections  were  announced  : — 

Life  Members  0.  J.  Lambert,  Esq.  (Yacht  ‘‘  Wanderer,’^  Pacific), 
London  ; J.  Mullens,  Esq.,  New  South  Wales  ; the  Hon.  H.  P.  Eyder, 
London. 

Members  : — J.  Christie,  Esq.,  Surrey  ; Miss  E.  Cope,  Warwickshire  ; J. 
France,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  London  ; C.  Cray,  Esq.,  New  Zealand  ; 
Rev.  W.  C.  Holden,  South  Africa  ; Rev.  H.  R.  Huckin,  D.D.,  Burton- 
on-Trent ; Rev.  ; H.  ^Kennedy,  Tasmania  ; Rev.  C.  C.  Loriraer,  D.D., 
United  States ; Rev.  H.  C.  Trumbull,  D.D.,  United  States ; F.  A.  White, 
Esq.,  London. 

Associates  : — Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Mauritius,  Mauritius  ; Right  Rev. 
the  Bishop  of  Ontario,  Canada  ; Professor  Cleveland,  Abb4,  Assistant 
to  Chief  Signal  Officer,  Weather  Bureau,  United  States  ; Rev.  J.  S. 
Bradshaw,  Lagos  ; L.  S.  Brice,  Esq.,  United  States  ; J.  Colley,  Esq., 
New  South  Wales  ; Rev.  R.  A.  Cotter,  Lagos  ; Rev.  J.  0.  Dorsey, 
United  States ; General  J.  Field,  London ; Dr.  Sanford  Fleming, 
C.M.G.,  Chancellor  of  the  Queen’s  University  of  Canada,  Ottawa  ; 
Professor  A.  Guyot,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  United  States;  R.  Godfrey,  Esq., 
Ceylon ; R.  Haughton,  Esq.,  York  ; Rev.  J.  Hotham,  South  Australia  ; 
W.  Jardine,  Esq.,  Ceylon  ; T.  J.  Leeniing,  Esq.,  Prince^Edward’s  Island  ; 
Rev.  P.  A.  Longmore,  M.A.,  Berks  ; Rev.  J.  McNeice,  B.A.,  Ireland; 
Rev.  G.  N.  Morton,  Brazil ; Rev.  R.  H.  Muir,  M.A.,  Edinburgh  ; Rev. 
W.  Oates,  South  Africa ; A.  P.  L.  Pease,  Esq.,  United  States  ; Rev. 
W.  A.  Pippett,  Durham  ; Rev.  D.  Playfair,  M.A.,  Edinburgh  ; Rev.  C. 
C.  Pritchard,  D.D.,  New  South  Wales  ; T.  L.  Richardson,  Esq.,  New 
South  Wales ; Rev.  J.  A.  Sampson,  Demerara ; R.  Sewell,  Esq., 
Madras  ; Rev.  J.  Simpkin,  Salop  ; F.  Tarring,  Esq , London  ; Rev.  H. 
C.  M.  Watson,  New  Zealand ; C.  H.  Wilraot,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Brazil ; Rev. 
W.  Woolls,  Ph.D.,  New  South  Wales  ; Rev.  F.  Young,  Brazil. 

Hon.  Log.  Sec.  : — N.  B.  Downing,  Esq.,  Wells. 

Also  the  following  presentations  to  the  library  : — 

“ Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society.”  Frora  the  same. 

“ Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.”  Ditto. 
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“ Proceedings  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Club.”  From  tlie  same. 

“ Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution.”  Ditto. 

“ Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.”  Ditto. 

“ Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society.”  Ditto. 

“ Proceedings  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.”  Ditto. 

“ Warwickshire  Natural  History  Society.”  Ditto. 

“ Proceedings  of  the  Sydney  Observatory.”  Ditto. 

“ Proceedings  of  the  Canadian  Institute.”  Ditto. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Geographical  Society.”  Ditto. 

“ Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.”  Ditto. 


“ Proceedings  of  the  United  States  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey. 

“ Bombay  Meteorology.”  By  C.  Chambers.  From,  the 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

“ Continental  and  Island  Life.”  By  Dr.  J.  W.  Dawson,  C.M.G.  Ditto. 

“ History  of  Licking  County.”  By  J.  Smucker,  Esq. 

“ Isms,  Old  and  New.”  By  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Lorimer.  Ditto. 

-‘London  Review.”  From  A.  McArthur^  Esq.yM.F. 

“ Israel’s  Wanderings.”  From  L.  Biden,  F.^q. 

“ A Pocket  of  Pebbles.”  By  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Philpot.  From  the  Author. 
“ J.  L.  Paschal.”  By  A.  Lombard.  Ditto. 

“ Mosaic  Authorship  of  Deuteronomy.”  By  the  Rev.  A.  Stewart.  Ditto. 

“ The  Refutation  of  Darwinism.”  By  T.  W.  O’Neill,  Esq.  Ditto. 

Also  Smaller  Papers  from  Professor  Claypole,  Enmore  Jones,  Esq.,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Sexton. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  by  the  author  : — 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  MR.  SFENCEROS  THEORY  OF 
THE  WILL.”  By  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Geound. 

WE  saw  in  a former  Paper  that  Mr.  Spencer  made  common 
cause  with  the  Realist  Philosophers  in  asserting  that 
the  deliverance  of  consciousness  must  take  precedence  of  all 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  a process  of  Reasoning.  In  holding 
such  an  opinion  he  shows  his  own  good  sense,  his  philoso- 
phical grasp  and  acumen,  his  clear  scientific  conceptions,  and 
his  determination  to  found  his  system  on  none  of  the  mere 
alluvial  strata  of  the  Mind,  but  to  get  down  far  beneath  to  the 
solid  rock  which  is  underlying  all.  Here  we  can  be  com- 
pletely at  one  with  him.  Any  product  of  Reason,  any  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  by  Reason,  can,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  only 
be  an  elaboration  of  the  materials  given  by  consciousness,  and 
it  is  far  better,  if  we  want  to  know  what  is  in  consciousness, 
to  examine  and  analyse  its  primary  elements,  rather  than  a 
finished  elaboration  of  these,  into  which  some  other  element 
may  have  been  imported.  Every  man  of  science  acts  on  this 
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principle,  and  it  is  manifestly  a dictate  of  common  sense.  A 
recent  writer  contends  that  Mr.  Spencer^ s metaphysical 

principles  are  empirical By  this  he  can  only  mean  that 
because  Mr.  Spencer  shows  that  the  Logical  Laws  are  the  slow 
growth  in  us,  through  unnumbered  organisms,  of  much  humbler 
elements  of  Mind,  therefore  they  have  been  acquired  by  and 
are  the  result  of  the  experience  of  those  organisms.  In  my 
judgment  such  an  argument  is  neither  sound  nor  just,  and  it 
admits  of  a most  effective  rejoinder.  Mr.  Spencer  may  reply 
that,  so  far  from  deriving  those  Logical  Laws  from  experience, 
he  is,  on  the  contrary,  showing  that  they  are  the  simple  out- 
growth of  the  one  a priori  principle  which  runs  throughout 
the  universe ; he  is  showing  that  their  roots  stretch  far  away 
down,  deeper  than  all  things  ; he  is  assigning  them  an  anti- 
quity compared  with  which  the  date  the  Professor  aflBxes 
makes  them  but  of  mushroom  growth,  and  is  giving  them  an 
authority  which  makes  his  a priori  canon  nothing  more  than 
their  humble  vassal. 

So  much  Mr.  Spencer  might  say  on  the  ground  of  his 
synthetic  system  alone.  But  when  in  addition,  in  his  analytic 
system,  he  expressly  sets  aside  all  possible  rivals  of  the  simple 
deliverances  of  consciousness,  and  proclaims  his  adhesion  to 
consciousness  alone,  then  it  seems  to  me  only  fair  and  just  to 
accept  his  disclaimer,  and  to  regard  his  system  as  an  honest 
attempt  to  found  only  on  consciousness.  The  a priori  is  his 
structural  element ; his  metaphysics  are  not  empirical. 

We  have  now  to  examine  his  Theory  of  the  Will.  He  denies 
to  the  Will  all  moral  freedom,  taking  up  the  position  of  the 
philosophical  necessarian.  Now,  if  Consciousness  could  be 
clearly  shown  to  assert  that  we  have  a sense  of  moral  Liberty, 
Mr.  Spencer  could  be  proved  to  contradict  Consciousness  on 
this  point.  No  doubt  some  of  the  greatest  philosophers, 
including  Kant,  Jacobi,  Hamilton,  contend  that  Consciousness 
does  give  us  this  sense  of  Freedom,  and  they  attach  to  it  the 
greatest  possible  importance.  But  others  as  strenuously  deny 
it,  and  there  is  no  more  vexed  question  in  all  Philosophy.  Leav- 
ing this,  then,  for  the  present  at  least,  let  us  look  at  Mr. 
SpencePs  reasoning  on  the  matter. 

Now,  if  Consciousness  really  asserts  that  we  are  morally 
free,  there  must  be  some  break  in  Mr.  SpencePs  logical 
chain,  since  he  asserts  the  exact  contradictory.  If,  then,  on 
examination  we  find  such  a break,  it  will  so  far  be  an  evidence 
that  Consciousness  does  make  the  assertion.,  and  we  shall  then 


* Professor  Fairbairn,  Contemporary  JReview  for  July. 
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be  in  a position,  when  Mr.  Spencer^ s arguments  are  swept  out 
of  the  way,  to  look  carefully  and  dispassionately  at  the  whole 
matter.  We  shall  find,  I think,  that  here  Mr.  Spencer  is 
singularly  weak — so  weak,  indeed,  that  what  he  says  scarcely 
deserves  the  name  of  reasoning. 

Let  us,  then,  examine  his  theory. 

Mr.  Spencer’s  Theory  of  the  Will  is  one  of  the  most  original 
and  remarkable  parts  of  his  Philosophy.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  he  makes  what  is  subjectively  Mind  to  be,  in  its 
objective  aspect,  currents  or  motions  of  nervous  molecules. 
He  makes  what  we  call  Will,  or  an  act  of  volition,  to  be  the 
commingling,  in  one  definite  stream,  of  force,  of  a number  of 
those  nerve -currents,  which,  in  a previous  state  of  indecision, 
were  colliding  one  against  another.  It  is  like  many  rivers 
debouching  into  a lake;  they  come  rushing  pell-mell;  and 
this  confusion  in  the  currents  represents,  in  its  subjective 
aspect,  the  time  of  uncertainty ; until,  at  length,  one  adverse 
stream  has  neutralised  another,  the  lake  becomes  calm,  and 
the  one  unobstructed  current  flows  on ; which  current  is  the 
resultant  of  all  the  streams  that  there  met.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  Mr.  Spencer’s  theory  utterly  denies  the  existence  of 
any  determining  element  in  the  Will  itself ; it  makes  the  whole 
process  to  be  merely  mechanical,  nothing  more  than  the  mix- 
ture of  nerve-molecules.  Or,  to  take  another  illustration  of 
his  theory  from  a contested  county  election.  There  are  various 
polling  places,  where  votes  of  various  numbers  are  recorded — 
and  these  votes  represent  the  different  motives  with  their 
exact  quota  of  weight — but  the  result  is  arithmetically  deducible 
from  the  completed  ]p oiling -ho oh s,  and  the  delay  in  learning 
which  candidate  is  returned  arises,  not  from  any  contingency 
or  uncertainty,  but  simply  because  time  is  required  to  arrive 
at  the  totals. 

That  such  is  Mr.  Spencer’s  theory  will  be  apparent  from 
the  following  passages.  He  is  describing  what  he  calls  Will, 
and  he  says  : — 

“ On  passing  from  compound  reflex  actions  to  those  actions  so  highly  com- 
pounded as  to  be  imperfectly  reflex— on  passing  from  the  organically-deter- 
mined psychical  changes,  which  take  place  with  extreme  rapidity,  to  the 
psychical  changes  which,  not  being  organically-determined,  take  place  with 
some  deliberation,  and  therefore  consciously  ; we  pass  to  a kind  of  mental 
action,  which  is  one  of  Memory,  Reason,  Feeling,  or  Will,  according  to  the 
side  of  it  we  look  at.”  * 


* Princi2des  of  Psychology,  vol,  i,  p.  495  (2nd  edition,  from  which  all 
quotations  are  made), 
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Again  lie  says  : — 

“ When  the  automatic  actions  become  so  involved,  so  varied  in  kind,  and 
severally  so  infrequent,  as  no  longer  to  be  performed  with  unhesitating  pre- 
cision,— when,  after  the  reception  of  one  of  the  more  complex  impressions, 
the  appropriate  motor  changes  become  nascent,  but  are  prevented  from 
passing  into  immediate  action  by  the  antagonism  of  certain  other  nascent 
motor  changes  appropriate  to  some  nearly  allied  impression  ; there  is  consti- 
tuted a state  of  consciousness  which,  when  it  finally  issues  in  action,  displays 
what  we  term  volition.”* 

Again  he  says : — 

“ An  immense  number  of  psychical  states  are  partially  aroused,  some  of 
which  unite  with  the  original  impression  in  exciting  the  action,  while  the 
rest  combine  as  exciters  of  an  opposite  action  ; and  when,  eventually,  from 
their  greater  number  or  intensity,  the  first  outbalance  the  others,  the  inter- 
pretation is  that,  as  an  accumulated  stimulus,  they  become  sufficiently  strong 
to  make  the  nascent  motor  changes  pass  into  actual  motor  changes.”  f 

But,  in  order  to  show  what  is  Mr.  Spencer’s  reasoning  on 
the  subject,  I must  trouble  you  with  a long  quotation.  He 
says  : — 

“ Long  before  reaching  this  point,  most  readers  must  have  perceived  that 
the  doctrines  developed  in  the  last  two  parts  of  this  work  are  at  variance 
with  the  current  tenets  respecting  the  freedom  of  the  Will.  That  every  one 
is  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  desires  to  do  (supposing  there  are  no  external 
hindrances)  all  admit,  though  people  of  confused  ideas  commonly  suppose 
this  to  be  the  thing  denied.  But  that  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  desire  or 
not  to  desire,  which  is  the  real  proposition  involved  in  the  dogma  of  free- 
will, is  negatived  as  much  by  the  analysis  of  consciousness  as  by  the  contents 
of  the  preceding  chapters.  From  the  universal  law  that,  other  things  equal, 
the  cohesion  of  psychical  states  is  proportionate  to  the  frequency  with  which 
they  have  followed  one  another  in  experience,  it  is  an  inevitable  corollary 
that  all  actions  whatever  must  be  determined  by  those  psychical  connexions 
which  experience  has  generated,  either  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  or  in 
that  general  antecedent  life  of  which  the  accumulated  results  are  organised 
in  his  constitution. 

“ To  go  at  length  into  this  long-standing  controversy  respecting  the  Will 
would  be  alike  useless  and  out  of  place.  I can  but  brie%  indicate  what 
seems  to  me  the  nature  of  the  current  illusion,  as  interpreted  from  the  point 
of  view  at  which  we  have  arrived. 

“ Considered  as  an  internal  perception,  the  illusion  consists  in  supposing 
that  at  each  moment  the  ego  is  something  more  than  the  aggregate  of  feelings 
and  ideas,  actual  and  nascent,  which  then  exists.  A man  who,  after  being 
subject  to  an  impulse  consisting  of  a group  of  psychical  states,  real  and  ideal, 
performs  a certain  action,  usually  asserts  that  he  determined  to  perform  the 
action  ; and  by  speaking  of  his  conscious  self  as  having  been  something 
separate  from  the  group  of  psychical  states  constituting  the  impulse,  is  led 
into  the  error  of  supposing  that  it  was  not  the  impulse  alone  which  deter- 
mined the  action.  But  the  entire  group  of  psychical  states  which  constituted 
the  antecedent  of  the  action,  also  constituted  himself  at  that  moment — 
constituted  his  psychical  self,  that  is,  as  distinguished  from  his  physical  self. 


* Principles  of  Psychology,  vol.  i.  p.  496. 


t Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  498. 
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It  is  alike  true  that  he  determined  the  action,  and  that  the  aggregate  of  his 
feelings  and  ideas  determined  it ; since,  during  its  existence,  this  aggregate 
constituted  his  then  state  of  consciousness,  that  is,  himself.  Either  the  ego, 
Avhich  is  supposed  to  determine  or  will  the  action,  is  present  in  conscious- 
ness or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not  present  in  consciousness,  it  is  something  of 
which  we  are  unconscious — something,  therefore,  of  whose  existence  we  neither 
have  nor  can  have  any  evidence.  If  it  is  present  in  consciousness,  then,  as  it  is 
ever  present,  it  can  be  at  each  moment  nothing  else  than  the  state  of  con- 
sciousness, simple  or  compound,  passing  at  that  moment.  It  follows,  inevi- 
tably, that  when  an  impression,  received  from  without,  makes  nascent  certain 
appropriate  motor  changes,  and  various  of  the  feelings*  and  ideas  which  must 
accompany  and  foUow  them  ; and  when,  under  the  stimulus  of  this  composite 
psychical  state,  the  nascent  motor  changes  pass  in  actual  motor  changes  ; 
this  composite  psychical  state,  which  excites  the  action,  is,  at  the  same  time, 
the  ego  which  is  said  to  will  the  action.  Naturally  enough,  then,  the  subject 
of  such  psychical  changes  says  that  he  wills  the  action ; since,  psychically 
considered,  he  is  at  that  moment  nothing  more  than  the  composite  state  of 
consciousness  by  which  the  action  is  excited.  But  to  say  that  the  performance 
of  the  action  is,  therefore,  the  result  of  his  free  wiU,  is  to  say  that  he  determines 
the  cohesions  of  the  psychical  states  which  arouse  the  action  ; and,  as  these 
psychical  states  constitute  himself  at  that  moment,  this  is  to  say  that  these 
psychical  states  determine  their  own  cohesions,  which  is  absurd.  Their 
cohesions  have  been  determined  by  experiences — the  greater  part  of  them 
constituting  what  we  call  his  natural  character,  by  the  experiences  of  ante- 
cedent organisms  ; and  the  rest  by  his  own  experiences.  The  changes  which 
at  each  moment  take  place  in  his  consciousness,  and  among  others  those 
which  he  is  said  to  will,  are  produced  by  this  infinitude  of  previous  expe- 
riences registered  in  his  nervous  structure,  co-operating  with  the  immediate 
impressions  on  his  senses  : the  effects  of  these  combined  factors  being  in 
every  case  qualified  by  the  physical  state,  general  or  local,  of  his  organism. 

This  subjective  illusion,  in  which  the  notion  of  free-will  commonly  origi- 
V nates,  is  strengthened  by  a corresponding  objective  illusion.  The  actions  of 
other  individuals,  lacking  as  they  do  that  imiformity  characterising  pheno- 
mena of  which  the  laws  are  known,  appear  to  be  lawless — appear  to  be  under 
no  necessity  of  following  any  particular  order  ; and  are  hence  supposed  to  be 
determined  by  the  unknown  independent  something  called  the  Will.  But 
this  seeming  indeterminateness  in  the  mental  succession  is  consequent  on  the 
extreme  complication  of  the  forces  in  action.  The  composition  of  causes  is 
so  intricate,  and  from  moment  to  moment  so  varied,  that  the  effects  are  not 
calculable.  These  effects  are,  however,  as  conformable  to  law  as  the  simplest 
reflex  actions.  The  irregularity  and  apparent  freedom  are  inevitable  results 
of  the  complexity,  and  equally  arise  in  the  inorganic  world  under  parallel 
conditions.  To  amplify  an  illustration  before  used  : — A body  in  space,  sub- 
ject to  the  attraction  of  a single  other  body,  moves  in  a direction  that  can  be 
accurately  predicted.  If  subject  to  the  attractions  of  two  bodies,  its  course 
is  but  approximately  calculable.  If  subject  to  the  attractions  of  three 
bodies,  its  course  can  be  calculated  with  still  less  precision.  And,  if  it  is 
surrounded  by  bodies  of  all  sizes  at  all  distances,  its  motion  will  be  appa- 
rently uninfluenced  by  any  of  them  : it  will  move  in  some  indefinable 
varying  line  that  appears  to  be  self-determined  : it  will  seem  to  be  free. 
Similarly,  in  proportion  as  the  cohesions  of  each  psychical  state  to  others 
become  great  in  number  and  various  in  degree,  the  psychical  changes  will 
become  incalculable  and  apparently  subject  to  no  law. 


* There  is  evidently  some  mistake  here,  but  those  are  the  ipsissima  verba 
of.  Mr.  Spencer’s  work. 
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To  reduce  the  general  question  to  its  simplest  form  : Psychical  changes 
either  conform  to  law  or  they  do  not.  If  they  do  not  conform  to  law,  this 
work,  in  common  with  all  works  on  the  subject,  is  sheer  nonsense ; no 
science  of  Psychology  is  possible.  If  they  do  conform  to  law,  there  cannot 
be  any  such  thing  as  free-will.* 

If  now  we  carefully  take  to  pieces  tkis  tissue  of  elaborate 
argument,  we  stall  find,  I think,  that  there  is  hardly  one 
sentence  in  it  which  does  not  contain  either  a glaring  mis- 
statement, a palpable  fallacy,  or  a clear  petitio  principii.  Let 
us  take  the  sentences  in  order. 

1.  In  sentences  two  and  three  he  says  that  ^^the  real  pro- 
position involved  in  the  dogma  of  free-will  is  “ that  every 
one  is  at  liberty  to  desire  or  not  to  desire.^^  Now  as  to 
whether  this  is  a just  statement  of  the  problem,  we  will  call 
two  witnesses  of  unimpeachable  character — Kant  and  Hamil- 
ton. Kant  says,  ^‘^We  only  mean  by  liberty  that  negative 
property  of  our  thinking  frame  not  to  be  determined  to  act 
by  physical  excitements."’^ t Still  more  clearly  he  says,  ^^The 
instincts  of  man^s  physical  nature  give  birth  to  obstacles 
which  hinder  and  impede  him  in  the  execution  of  his  duty. 
They  are,  in  fact,  mighty  opposing  forces  which  he  has  to  go 
forth  and  encounter.^^  { Again  he  speaks  of  ^Hhe  force  reason 
has  to  vanquish  and  beat  down  all  the  appetites  which  oppose 
the  execution  of  the  law."’^  § Clearly  then  Kant  allows  that 
we  must  desire,  but  says  we  have  power  to  rein  in  our  desires. 
Hamilton  is  just  as  clear.  He  speaks  of  man^s  liberty  as 

capable  of  carrying  that  Law  of  Duty  into  effect,  in  op- 
position to  the  solicitations,  the  impulsions  of  his  material 
nature. ||  A few  lines  lower  he  speaks  of  Liberty  as  a power 

capable  of  resisting  and  conquering  the  counter-action  of  our 
animal  nature.^^  ||  Thus  Kant  and  Hamilton  admit  that  we 
are  compelled  to  desire,  but  they  assert  that  our  free-will  can 
restrain  desire.  Mr.  Spencer  must  therefore  stand  convicted^ 
either  of  being  ignorant  of  what  they  held,  or  else  of  a de- 
liberate misrepresentation  of  the  question  at  issue.  On  either 
supposition  he  stands  convicted  of  glaring  misrepresentation. 

2.  In  the  next  sentence — sentence  four — there  is  a fallacy. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  to  prove  that  the 
will  is  not  free,  and  he  is  now  advancing  arguments  which  are 
supposed  to  prove  it.  This  is  his  argument.  ^^From  the 
universal  law  that,  other  things  equal,  the  cohesion  of 
psychical  states  is  proportionate  to  the  frequency  with  which 
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they  have  followed  each  other  in  experience,  it  is  an  inevitable 
corollary  that  all  actions  whatever  must  be  determined  by 
those  psychical  connexions  which  experience  has  generated. 
Now  what,  I ask,  is  the  argument  in  this  sentence  save  an 
assumption  of  the  very  point  at  issue  ? 

It  is  contended,  as  Mr.  Spencer  surely  knows,  by  those  who 
hold  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  that,  be  the  connexion  of  psy- 
chical states  what  it  may,  be  the  organisation  what  it  may, 
there  is  still,  in  every  sane  man,  a power  of  bearing  back  the 
force  of  the  organisation,  and  of  going  clean  contrary  to  it. 
Such  assert  that  there  is  a free  element  in  the  Will  which 
makes  it  unlike  to,  and  higher  than,  anything  elsewhere  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  domain  of  consciousness.  They  declare 
that  the  chain  of  causation  which  obtains  even  in  the  majority 
of  our  mental  operations,  does  not  obtain  in  the  region  of  the 
Will,  that  it  stands  solitary  and  unique — the  organ  of  a free 
and  responsible  Personality — surrounded  by  a universe  held 
in  the  chains  of  Law.  That  is  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
ablest  advocates  of  Freedom.  What  argument  does  Mr. 
Spencer  advance  against  this  position  ? None  whatever  ; he 
simply  assumes  that  the  will  is  ruled  by  the  same  unvarying 
law,  and  has  the  same  definite  succession  of  necessary  states 
as  those  which  obtain  in  other  parts  of  the  universe  ; which  is 
the  very  thing  advocates  of  its  freedom  say  it  has  not.  Mr. 
Spencer,  therefore,  does  not  meet  the  issue  ; he  simply  evades 
it.  As  we  saw  in  our  last  Paper,  he  passed  salfum  from 
solar  rays  to  mental  energies,  so  here,  by  a similar  unwarranted 
leap,  he  passes  from  the  admitted  conformity  to  Law  which 
marks  other  parts  of  our  organisation  to  that  unique  Freedom 
and  power  of  choice  which  resides  in  the  Will  alone. 

3.  In  the  next  sentence  but  one  there  is  the  same  unwar- 
ranted assumption  of  the  very  point  in  dispute.  He  calls  it 
an  illusion  to  think  that  at  each  moment  the  ego  is  some- 
thing more  than  the  aggregate  of  feelings  and  ideas,  actual 
and  nascent,  which  then  exists  ! If  this  is  not  confounding 
the  phenomena  with  the  substance  in  which  that  phenomena 
inheres,  I am  at  a loss  to  understand  the  meaning  of  lan- 
guage. ‘'^The  aggregate  of  feelings  and  ideas,  actual  and 
nascent,^^  means  the  various  tracts  which  together  cover  over 
the  whole  area  of  consciousness — -they  are  the  various  modifi- 
cations of  the  substance  of  mind.  Now,  does  Mr.  Spencer_j 
the  advocate  of  Realism,  the  resolute  Iconoclast  of  all 
Idealistic  theories — does  he  mean,  as  he  here  says,  that  the 
aggregate  of  feelings  and  ideas  is  all  that  is  in  the  ego  ? 
Does  he  really  deny  that  there  is  an  ego  distinct  from  these,  a 
substratum  on  which  they  repose  ? If  so,  shade  of  Berkeley ! 
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how  thou  art  avenged,  for  thy  fiercest  assailant  is  now  pos- 
sessed by  a double  portion  of  thy  spirit.  Evidently  Mr. 
Spencer  here  commits  himself  to  a theory  of  the  wildest 
Idealism.  He  denies  the  existence  of  all  substance  of  Mind, 
and  asserts  that  there  are  in  us  only  a fieeting  succession  of 
transitory  states  ! Just  as  well  he  might  deny  the  existence 
of  all  substance  of  matter,  and  say  that  matter  is  nothing  more 
than  a bundle  of  phenomena.  John  Stuart  Mill  asserted  this, 
but  hitherto  Mr.  Spencer  has  been  too  wise.  He  can  take  up 
this  position  if  he  likes,  but  he  will  know  the  fate  which  in  that 
case  awaits  him.  Elsewhere  he  has  many  times  said  that 
mind  as  distinct  from  all  phenomena  of  Mind  is  the  one 
existence  of  whose  reality  we  can  be  most  absolutely  certain, 
‘^is  a truth  transcending  all  others  in  certainty * In  this 
sentence,  then,  are  two  contradictions.  He  confounds  sub- 
stance with  phenomena,  which  elsewhere  he  has  carefully 
distinguished ; and  he  denies,  what  he  has  in  other  places 
asserted,  that  Mind,  as  distinguished  from  its  modifications, 
exists. 

4.  In  the  next  sentence  but  one  there  is  the  same  assump- 
tion. There  is  not  one  particle  more  of  reasoniug.  He  simply 
asserts  that  the  entire  group  of  psychical  states  which  con- 
stituted the  antecedent  of  the  action  also  constituted  (the 
actor)  himself  at  that  moment — constituted  his  psychical 
self,  that  is,  as  distinguished  from  his  physical  self.^^  Now 
here  is  a very  clever  and  plausible  sophism.  We  cannot  say 
point  blank  that  Mr.  Spencer^s  statement  is  false,  but  as  he 
means  it,  it  is  false.  The  entire  group  of  psychical  states 
may  be,  perhaps,  held  to  make  up  a man's  psychical  self/^ 
if  within  those  psychical  states  that  power  of  free-will 
which  rules  them  all  is  included.  But  Mr.  Spencer  means  by 

psychical  states  simply  states  of  mind  held  in  the  bonds  of 
unvarying  law,  with  all  freedom  of  will  shut  out.  Hence  his 
sentence,  reasonably  true  in  sound_j  is  false  in  meaning,  and 
no  fresh  argument  is  adduced.  It  is  one  more  ^petitlo 
principii. 

5.  In  the  very  next  sentence  he  makes  the  same  round 
assertion,  advancing  no  fresh  argument. 

6.  In  the  next  sentence  he  makes  a break  as  if  about  to  go 
on  a new  line  of  departure,  and  give  us  something  more 
worthy  of  his  masterly  dialectic.  But  it  is  only  to  continue 
the  same  logical  vice.  He  says  : — Either  the  ego  which  is 
supposed  to  determine  or  will  the  action  is  present  in  con- 
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sciousness  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not  present  in  consciousness, 
it  is  something  of  which  we  are  unconscious, — something  of 
whose  existence  we  neither  have  nor  can  have  any  evidence. 
If  it  is  present  in  consciousness,  then,  as  it  is  ever  present,  it 
can  be  at  each  moment  nothing  else  than  the  state  of  con- 
sciousness, simple  or  compound,  passing  at  that  moment. 

Obviously  here  is  again  only  assertion,  and  no  proof. 

7.  In  the  next  sentence  he  makes  the  same  unsupported 
assertion,  saying,  ^Hhis  composite  psychical  state  which 
excites  the  action,  is  at  the  same  time  the  ego  which  is  said  to 
will  the  action.'’^ 

8.  The  next  sentence  is  very  suggestive  and  self-revealing, 
but  it  contains  only  assertion,  and  no  proof.  He  continues : 

Naturally  enough,  then,  the  subject  of  such  psychical 
changes  (it  is  passing  strange  how,  if  these  psychical  changes 
are  the  man  himself,  as  we  have  so  often  been  told,  there  can 
be  a subject  of  them — subject  is  what  underlies  phenomena, 
and  if  there  are  only  the  phenomena,  the  subject  thereof  is 
only  a sort  of  hypos tatised  zero)  the  subject  of  such  psychical 
changes  says  that  he  wills  the  action,  since  psychically  con- 
sidered he  is  at  that  moment  (the  same  round  assertion  as 
before)  nothing  more  than  the  composite  state  of  conscious- 
ness by  which  the  action  is. excited.'’^  This  seems  to  me  to  be  on 
the  whole  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sentences  in  the  whole 
compass  of  Philosophy.  The  poor  subject is  made  to  do 
duty  in  many  aspects.  In  the  first  clause  he  is  a being  who 
alone  makes  possible  all  the  psychical  changes,^^  for  a 
psychical  change  cannot  take  place  save  in  a,  p^yclve,  of  which 
it  is  a change;  in  the  second  clause  he  is  alive  and  active 
indeed,  but  under  an  illusion  in  thinking  he  wills  the  change  ; 
in  the  next  clause  he  is  reduced  to  nothing  more  than  the 
composite  state  of  consciousness  by  which  the  change  was 
effected.  Mr.  Spencer  must  be  pressed  indeed  for  argument 
before  he  could  put  on  paper  such  hollow  reasoning. 

9.  In  the  next  sentence  we  have  the  old  assertion,  but  no 
proof.  But  to  say  that  the  performance  of  the  action  is 
therefore  the  result  of  his  free-will  is  to  say  that  he  deter- 
mines the  cohesion  of  the  psychical  states  which  arouse  the 
action — and  as  these  psychical  states  constitute  himself  at  that 
moment'’^ — (asserted  and  not  proved  once  more)  ^Hhis  is  to 
say  that  these  psychical  states  determine  their  own  cohesions, 
which  is  absmM.'’-’ 

10.  In  the  next  sentence  he  says,  their  cohesions  (cohe- 
sions of  these  psychical  states)  ^‘^have  been  determined  by 
experiences."’^  But  this  is  the  very  statement  which  the  advo- 
cates of  Freedom  deny.  They  say  that  the  cohesions  made 
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by  the  Will  are  undetermined — that  all  experiences  are 
only  votes  given  in  favour  of  a certain  .course — and  that,  be 
the  voting  what  it  may,  the  Will  has  a casting  vote  which 
can  set  aside  any  amount  opposed  to  it,  and  by  its  simple 
decree  compel  the  organisation  to  act  as  it  pleases.  To 
establish  his  proposition  Mr.  Spencer  is  bound  to  overthrow 
this  doctrine.  As  we  have  seen,  he  has  not  advanced  one 
real  argument ; he  has  only  made  assertions.  The  advo- 
cates of  Freedom  can  make  counter-assertions,  and,  for  all 
that  Mr.  Spencer  has  contributed,  the  matter  stands  where 
it  was. 

11.  In  the  next  sentence  there  is  the  same  unsupported 
statement. 

12.  The  next  suggests  that  what  he  calls  the  subjective 
illusion  that  our  will  is  free  is  strengthened  by  an  objective 
illusion,  produced  by  the  extreme  complexity  of  the  amounts 
and  directions  of  the  motives  that  urge  it,  which  complexity 
is  such  as  to  make  its  action  incalculable  ; and  he  shows  that 
in  proportion  as  material  masses  are  acted  upon  by  many 
forces  do  they  move  in  a line  which  cannot  be  predicted,  and 
hence  they  seem , to  be  free.  Any  trained  scientific  intellect 
will,  I think,  see  the  worthlessness  of  this  argument.  Every 
mathematician  will  say  in  a moment  that  if  a million  forces  be 
acting  on  a body,  it  will  obey  the  resultant  of  them  all, — and 
that  between  this  and  freedom  there  is  a difference  as  wide 
as  logical  contradictories  can  make  it. 

No  doubt  the  fiight  of  a bird  through  the  air  seems  to  be 
free  ; but  it  seems  so  only  to  the  untrained  intelligence,  and 
any  one  accustomed  to  the  severities  of  scientific  thought  sees 
quite  clearly  that  every  movement  of  its  wings  is  held  in  the 
bonds  of  fixed  law  as  completely  as  a planet  is  held  in  its 
place  in  the  heavens.  Mr.  SpenceFs  is  only  an  ad  captandiim 
argument ; the  illusion  would  impose  on  no  student  of  science. 

13.  Mr.  Spencer  then  makes  one  final  effort — a sort  of 
closing  charge,  intended  to  sweep  all  opponents  from  the 
field, — he  brings  out  one  of  his  great  generalisations,  which 
are,  as  a rule,  so  far-reaching  in  their  range  and  so  penetra- 
ting and  deadly  in  their  sweep.  Here,  however,  his  artillery 
is  loaded  only  with  blank  cartridge ; there  is  a great  appear 
ance,  but  no  force.  He  says,  To  reduce  the  general  ques- 
tion to  its  simplest  form  : Psychical  changes  either  conform  to 
law,  or  they  do  not.  If  they  do  not  conform  to  law,  this  work, 
in  common  with  all  works  on  the  subject,  is  sheer  nonsense ; 
no  science  of  Psychology  is  possible.  If  they  do  conform 
to  law,  there  cannot  be  any  such  thing  as  free-will.^^ 

This  last  sentence  seems  to  show  in  what  way  Mr.  Spencer 
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is  misled.  He  evidently  thinks  that  conforminpr  to  law  makes 
free-will  impossible.  He  has  that  inveterate  materialistic  bias, 
often  engendered  by  scientific  pursuits,  which  can  only  regard 
“law^^  as  applying  to  material  things — to  masses  or  mole- 
cules— and  it  must  have  been  evident  that  all  through  his 
Theory  of  the  Will  he  has  been  thinking  only  of  the  currents 
of  nerve-molecules,  and  has  never  had  in  clear  vision  the 
immaterial  ]\Iind  which  rides  upon  them.  Thinking  only  of 
molecules  he  cannot  see  how  they  can  be  free ; he  is  com- 
pelled, whilst  he  is  in  this  materialistic  vein,  to  regard  the 
whole  man  as  all  made  up  out  of  them,  and  all  contained 
within  them ; hence  he  is  driven  to  make  these  molecules  the 
determining  power  of  each  action,  and  to  ignore  altogether 
that  immaterial  Mind  in  the  man  whose  existence  is  one  of 
the  structural  doctrines  of  his  Philosophy.  This  Mind  may 
conform  to  law  and  yet  be  free : — the  Will,  which  is  one 
aspect  of  the  Mind,  may  determine,  within  certain  defined 
limits,  along  what  lines  the  molecules  shall  go ; it  may  make 
and  carry  out  its  decrees  as  it  chooses ; it  may  be  free,  and  yet 
all  the  psychical  changes  will  conform  to  law,  a law  the  Will 
imposes. 

It  is  easy  to  prove  that  there  can  be  no  contradiction 
between  conforming  to  law  and  freedom.  We  can  form  the 
conception  of  an  agent  who  is  free,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
morally  perfect.  No  one  surely  will  contend  that  these  are 
logical  contradictories  which  cannot  be  combined  in  one  con- 
cept (the  illustration  would  hold  if  we  regarded  him  as 
diabolically  perfect) ; now  this  agent  is  by  hypothesis  free,  and 
yet  it  is  certain  that  his  very  perfection  would  lead  him,  with 
absolute  precision,  along  the  lines  of  that  law  which  laid  down 
the  path  of  moral  perfectness.  His  organisation  being  perfect 
would  urge  him  along  that  path,  his  will  being  perfect  and 
free  would  deliberately  approve  of  the  suggestions  of  the 
organisation,  would  accept  them,  and  carry  them  out. 

If  we  take  up  for  a moment  the  Theistic  position,  the  point 
can  be  more  conclusively  proved.  Let  us  ask,  Is  God  free  ? 

If  not,  then  He  also  is  bound  in  the  same  miserable  chain  of 
Fatalism.  If  He  is  free,  yet  when  He  gives  fullest  play  to  His 
energies  is  He  not  most  completely  conforming  to  law — the 
law  of  His  own  holy  nature*?  If,  then,  the  Creator  can  be 
free  and  also  conform  to  law,  the  combination  of  the  two  con^ 
cepts  in  one  concrete  instance  is  proved  to  be  possible.  Why> 
then,  should  it  not  be  possible  to  the  creature  also  ? Made  in 
the  image  of  God,  is  it  not  probable  that  some  of  the  Divine 
Freedom  would  be  given  to  us?  As  we  seek  to  train  our 
children  to  be  good  and  holy  by  setting  them  free  in  due 
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time  from  the  restraints  of  law,  seeking  to  educate  in  them  a 
righteous  principle  which  shall  make  them  rule  themselves 
wisely  and  well,  and  as  we  know  that  their  attainment  of  this 
principle  is  worth  all  the  possible  slips  and^  mischances  they 
may  make  in  gaining  it,  so  the  Divine  Father  may  see  that 
the  true  valour  of  righteousness  can  only  be  acquired  by  set- 
ting our  spirits  free.  He  may  see  that  the  advantages  so  secured 
far  outweigh  the  disadvantages ; He  may  recoil  from  having 
His  Throne  surrounded  by  a band  of  slaves  who  never  had 
any  choice  as  to  whom  they  would  serve;  He  may  prefer 
the  loyalty  of  free  men ; and  to  secure  this  He  may  launch  out 
each  human  spirit  on  the  ocean  of  life, — supplying  abundance 
of  charts  and  guides, — ^but  casting  on  each  the  solemn  respon- 
sibility of  deciding  to  what  port  he  will  steer,  what  character 
he  will  have,  what  he  will  regard  as  the  supreme  good  of  his 
being.  For  God  so  to  act  is  to  make  Life  one  grand  moral 
test,  and,  so  far  we  can  judge,  it  is  a course  eminently  worthy 
of  the  God  of  Righteousness. 

It  must  now  have  been  made  evident  that  all  through  Mr. 
SpenceFs  reasoning  on  the  subject  of  the  Will  he  has  got 
into  a shallow  vein,  and  never  gets  down  to  the  depths 
which  are  found  in  other  places  of  his  philosophy.  He 
seems  here  to  have  yielded  himself  to  a preconceived  notion, 
to  have  allowed  that  notion  to  rule  the  entire  structure  of  his 
thought,  and  to  have  laid  aside  that  habit  of  careful,  dis- 
passionate scrutiny  which  has,  for  the  most  part,  characterised 
him.  It  is  difficult  to  account  on  any  other  hypothesis  for  the 
utterly  superficial  character  of  the  thought  and  argument  he 
has  here  presented.  If  we  formed  our  notion  of  his  Philosophy 
from  these  few  pages,  what  could  we  deem  him  but  the  very 
chief  of  empiricists  ? What  can  we  gather  from  these  but  that 
our  consciousness  of  Personality  is  a delusion, — that  our  ego 
is  only  a bundle  of  feelings  and  ideas, — that  mind  is  only 
an  aspect  of  matter, — that  the  logical  laws  are  only  registered 
sensations, — that  consciousness  is  untrustworthy, — that  matter 
is  only  phenomena, — that  there  is  no  rock  of  truth  anywhere, 
— that  we  can  be  certain  of  nothing, — that  we  cannot  be 
certain  whether  we  can  be  certain  of  nothing, — that  the  whole 
universe  is  a quaking  body  where  appearance  is  mixed  with 
reality,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  tell  whether  there  is 
anything  of  either  ? That  is  the  sorry  stuff  which  may  fairly 
be  gathered  from  these  unworthy  pages.  A more  thorough- 
going contradiction  to  the  doctrines  which  Mr.  Spencer  has 
elsewhere,  over  and  over  again,  proclaimed  to  be  structural 
and  fundamental  principles  of  his  Philosophy,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive.  Then  this  mere  surface  of  argument,  which  is  just 
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like  tlie  strange  ego  lie  has  conjured  up, — the  mere  phenomena 
of  thought  without  one  particle  of  reality  behind  it, — this  poor 
word-painting,  utterly  unbecoming  a great  philosopher,  he 
attempts  to  keep  in  countenance  by  an  illustration  just  as 
shallow,  just  as  evasive  of  the  point  at  issue,  just  as  much  a 
piece  of  mere  paint  as  all  that  has  gone  before.  No  doubt 
those  have  something  on  their  side  who  aflBrm  that  Mr. 
Spencer^s  whole  system  is  an  empiricism.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  he  has  some  clay  mixed  with  his  iron  and  his  gold.  His 
system  is  not  homogeneous.  Still,  as  Homer  sometimes  nods, 
I,  for  myself,  prefer  to  appeal  from  Mr.  Spencer,  seemingly 
prejudiced,  and  certainly  shallow  and  inconsistent,  to  his  own 
deeper  and  grander  self,  and  to  hold  that  that  is  the  true 
philosopher  who  has  led  us  to  found  on  the  solid  rock  of  truth, 
who  has  proclaimed  that  the  evidence  of  consciousness 
transcends  all  other  evidences,  that  the  existence  of  mind  is 
one  of  the  most  certain  of  truths.  It  is  his  masterly  demon- 
stration of  these  important  principles  which  gives  him  a claim 
to  our  reverence  and  gratitude,  and  for  the  sake  of  these  we  can 
pass  by  his  failing  here.  But  the  complete  failure  of  a logician 
of  his  grasp  to  render  a worthy  reason  suggests  a very  decided 
inference  that  the  truth  in  the  matter  is  altogether  against 
him,  and  that  even  he  is  not  powerful  enough  to  bear  back 
the  overwhelming  strength  which  that  truth  possesses. 

In  showing,  then,  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  not  proved  the 
bondage  of  the  Will  we  have  made  another  great  chasm  in 
his  Philosophical  system  hardly  less  important  than  the  chasm 
shown  in  the  former  paper  to  exist.  Then  it  was  proved,  on 
Mr.  Spencer^s  own  showing,  that  although  he  allowed  Mind 
and  Matter  to  be  at  opposite  poles  of  the  universe,  having 
between  them  a logical  chasm  which  no  effort  of  ours  could 
span,  he  yet  did  attempt  to  pass  logically  from  solar  rays  to 
mental  operations,  and  that  his  whole  system  fell  in  utter  chaos 
if  this  step  was  impossible.  As  it  was  impossible,  it  was  in 
this  way  shown  that  all  the  Mind  in  the  universe  remained,  on 
his  system,  quite  unaccounted  for,  and  that  this  omission  made 
a yawning  gap  he  could  never  fill  up.  We  have  shown  in  the 
present  Paper  that  there  is  a similar  hiatus  when  he  attempts 
to  pass  from  Intellect  to  Will.  The  continuity  of  his  system 
depends  on  his  showing  that  Intellect  can  pass  into  Will.  If 
the  reasoning  of  the  present  Paper  be  just,  he  has  advanced 
nothing  to  show  this.  All  the  Will  in  the  universe,  then, 
remains  on  his  system  unaccounted  for.  In  the  next  Paper  I 
hope  to  show  that  his  system  is  equally  destitute  of  any  trace 
of  Conscience.  A System  of  Philosophy,^^ — an  explanation 
of  all  that  is  in  the  universe, — which  does  not  account  for  any 
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of  tlie  Mind,  any  of  the  Will,  any  of  the  Conscience,  and  yet 
claims  to  account  for  everything,  must  speedily  lose  its  hold 
on  intelligent  men. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  gone  a long  way,  quite 
unintentionally,  of  course,  towards  showing  that  the  Will  is 
free.  As  parts  of  his  Philosophy  form  our  most  invulnerable 
defence  against  the  attacks  of  Materialists  and  Idealists,  so  it 
may  be  that  he  has  also  supplied  some  of  the  most  solid  argu- 
ments for  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.  We  have  been  assured 
by  him  that  Mind  and  Matter  are  at  the  two  opposite  poles  of 
being.  They  are  x and  y,  two  existences  having  no  factors 
in  common ; no  one  thing  being  found  in  the  one  which  is 
also  found  in  the  other.  I understand  his  rhetoric  to  mean  or 
to  imply  that  they  are  logical  contradictories,  whatever  the 
the  one  has  that  the  other  has  not.  They  form  a perfect 
series  of  antitheses,  and  if  they  are  at  the  opposite  poles  of 
being,  as  he  says,  I do  not  see  how  this  conclusion  can  be 
avoided.  If  they  have  any  one  element  in  common,  there 
surely  they  can  unite,  and  that  element  makes  a bridge  over  the 
mighty  chasm  that  divides  them.  But  Mr.  Spencer  says  no 
such  bridge  is  possible;  they  are  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  of 
the  philosophical  world,  eschewing  all  intercourse  with  each 
other. 

Now  if  this  conception  be  just,  as  it  seems  to  me  it  is, 
surely  it  must  be  true  that  whatever  is  found  in  the  one  will 
not  be  found  in  the  other.  And  beyond  all  question  fixed 
causation  does  obtain  in  the  world  of  Matter.  Everything 
there  is  held  in  the  iron  grip  of  law.  Thus  it  seems  to  me 
that  such  fixed  causation  cannot  obtain  in  the  realm  of  Mind, 
but  that,  as  the  logical  contradictory  of  the  law  obtaining  in 
Matter,  the  opposite  rule,  of  Freedom,  must  obtain  in  the 
realm  of  Mind. 

It  can  readily  be  ascertained  whether  Mind  and  Matter  are 
logical  contradictories  in  all  other  things.  Certainly  they  seem 
to  be.  Matter  is  extended;  Mind  is  unextended.  Matter 
is  unintelligent ; Mind  is  intelligent ; Matter  has  space  rela- 
tions and  has  weight ; Mind  has  no  space  relations  and  has  no 
weight.  Matter  is  capable  of  motion  or  of  transit  in  space  ; 
Mind,  having  no  space  relations,  is  incapable  of  motion.  It 
seems  to  me  the  antitheses  might  go  on  ad  infinitum.  If, 
then,  in  every  other  conceivable  category  of  thought  Mind 
were  the  proved  antithesis  of  Matter,  that  doctrine  would 
have  but  a very  precarious  hold  on  a strong  intelligence 
which  asserted  that  in  this  one  instance,  viz.,  of  bondage  to 
fixed  law.  Mind  and  Matter  were  alike.  One  frail  spider^s 
web  spanning  the  almost  infinite  chasm  between  Matter  and 
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Mind — the  frowning  cliffs  rising  high  on  each  side^  neediug 
the  vision  of  an  archangel  to  survey  them,  confronting  each 
other  in  solemn  isolation,  and  this  one  frail  link  alone  binding 
them  ! the  idea  well-nigh  becomes  incredible.  If  separated, 
as  Mr.  Spencer  assures  us,  they  are  completely  separated,  they 
must  be  logical  contradictories  with  no  bond  of  union. 

This  philosophical  doctrine  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  defended  by  the  upholders  of 
Eevelation  and  of  the  Moral  Law  with  anything  approaching 
the  zeal  and  fidelity  that  the  magnitude  of  the  matter  demands. 
Kant  may  be  said  to  have  put  forth  the  undivided  energy  of 
his  keen  and  powerful  intellect  in  order  to  establish  the  thesis 
of  the  Freedom  or  Autocraty  of  man^s  will,  and  to  show  that 
the  whole  Moral  Law  must  stand  or  fall  with  it.  He  in  effect 
binds  up  the  two  doctrines  into  one,  and  not  unfrequently 
makes  them  synonymous.  Thus  he  says,  “ We  have  now 
reduced  the  Idea  of  Morality  to  that  of  Freedom  of  Will.'^* * * § 
Again,  he  says,  Autonomy  of  Will  is  the  alone  foundation 
of  Morality.^^t  and  many  other  distinct  statements,  as  well 
as  the  whole  structure  of  the  Metaphysics  of  Ethics  go  to 
show  that,  in  his  judgment,  to  deny  Freedom  to  the  Will  was 
to  make  the  idea  of  Morality  impossible.  He  seems  to  me — 
and  it  is  a growing  opinion  in  our  day — to  have  been  one  of 
those  rare  prophetic  minds,  ranking  amongst  the  great  men 
of  all  time  who  stand  forth  as  the  champions  of  eternal  truth, 
whose  glance  sweeps  down  the  centuries,  and  whose  judgments 
express  the  thought  of  the  All-wise  God.  Doubtless  in  his 
critical  Philosophy  Kant  was  mainly  destructive,  but  in  those 
of  his  works  which  are  thrown  up  as  bulwarks  of  the  Moral 
Law,  he  seems  to  me  to  display  a penetration  and  a power  far 
beyond  any  mind  of  later  times.  Ho  modest  man  can,  I 
think,  pit  his  judgment  against  Kant.  Hamilton  followed  in 
his  footsteps  largely  as  his  disciple,  and  he  makes  the  same 
impressive  declaration  that  Moral  Liberty  and  Moral  Obliga- 
tion must  stand  or  fall  together.  He  says,  Virtue  involves 
Liberty  I he  says,  ^‘^The  possibility  of  Morality  depends  on 
the  possibility  of  Liberty ; for  if  man  be  not  a free  agent  he 
is  not  the  author  of  his  actions,  and  has,  therefore,  no  respon- 
sibility,— no  moral  personality  at  all.^^§  In  addition  to  these 
solemn  and  weighty  statements  it  is  clear  that  he  determined 
to  found  his  whole  metaphysical  system  on  the  moral  canons. 


* Metaphysics  of  Ethics,  Calderwood’s  ed.,  p.  59. 

t Ibid.  p.  99. 

X Hamilton,  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  vol.  i.  p.  27,  4th  ed. 

§ Ibid.  p.  33. 
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and  that  notable  and  noble  parts  of  it  are  chiefly  intellectual 
buttresses,  thrown  up  to  keep  safe  and  intact  the  outworks  of 
the  Moral  Law.  He  has  examined  all  the  intellectual  anti- 
nomies, which  Kant  raised,  but  never  solved, — he  has  com- 
bined them  all  in  one  conception,  magnificent  in  its  sweep, 
startling  in  its  originality — the  Law  of  the  Conditioned  — 
and  any  one  who  accepts  that  law  has  provided  for  him  a for- 
tress of  incalculable  strength,  within  which  the  doctrines  of 
moral  liberty  and  moral  obligation  may  be  defended  against  all 
assailants.  John  Stuart  Mill  attacked  that  Law  of  the  Con- 
ditioned in  what  may  honestly  be  described  as  a ferocious 
style,  for  he  saw  how  invincible  it  made  the  Theistic  position ; 
but  his  poor  little  sophisms  are  now  treated  with  the  contempt 
they  deserve.  Mr.  Spencer  can  be  shown  to  have  accepted  as 
valid  the  main  arguments  which  lead  up  to  the  Law  of  the 
Conditioned,^^  and  it  needs  nothing  more  than  a slight  re- 
setting of  the  Hamiltonian  thesis  in  order  to  make  it  invin- 
cible against  all  attacks. 

Kant  and  Hamilton  are  by  this  time  almost  proved  to  be  of 
the  prophetic  order  of  men,  for  what  they  asserted  to  be  a 
logical  necessity  has  now  actually  come  to  pass.  We  just  saw 
that  they  declared  moral  liberty  and  moral  obligation  to  be 
indissolubly  united,  and  that  the  denial  to  man  of  liberty 
must  lead  to  the  denial  to  him  of  moral  obligation.  Mr. 
Spencer’s  whole  Philosophy  is  a startling  commentary  on  this 
thesis ; he  denies  liberty  to  man,  and  there  is  in  his  system 
no  trace  of  moral  obligation.  He  has  lately  proclaimed 
that  the  sense  of  duty  or  moral  obligation  is  transi- 
tory,”* and  that  as  civilisation  progresses,  man’s  nature 
will  become  more  perfectly  co-ordinated,  needing  no  moral 
directions.  No  one  who  watches  the  currents  of  thought 
ill  our  day  which  deny  to  man  Freedom  of  Will  can 
question  that  denial  of  moral  obligation  accompanies  them 
to  no  small  extent.  The  advocates  of  Determinism  and  Auto- 
matism can  see  instinctively  that  our  moral  instincts  are  op- 
posed to  them,  and  that  if  these  instincts  remain  in  full  force 
their  theories  cannot  prevail ; as  the  doctrine  of  their  school 
sinks  into  Materialism,  its  antagonism  to  all  moral  principle, 
all  sense  of  right,  all  authority  of  conscience,  is  at  once  more 
constant  and  more  vehement ; and  in  the  lowest  stages  it 
reaches  a point  where  man  is  made  to  be  only  a helpless 
mechanism,  all  future  retribution  is  derided  as  an  old  w’orld 
dream,  and  the  worst  impulses  of  his  sensual  nature  are  un- 
blushingly  defended.  Thus,  surveying  the  matter  along  the 


* Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  p.  127. 
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whole  line,  from  the  noble  utterances  of  men  like  Kant,  to  the 
refined  yet  negative  morality  of  Mr.  Spencer,  and  still  on  to 
men  infinitely  beneath  him,  mere  human  animals,  who  glory 
in  their  shame,  the  same  truth  meets  us,  that  the  denial  to 
man  of  moral  liberty — of  perfect  freedom  to  choose  or  reject 
either  good  or  evil — leads,  of  necessity,  to  the  denial  to  him  of 
moral  obligation.  Put  upon  him  at  once  the  honour  and  the  re- 
sponsibility given  him  by  his  Creator ; then  he  must  live  like 
an  immortal  being,  or  be  condemned  by  his  conscience  if  he 
does  not.  Take  from  him  this  crown,  he  soon  descends,  and,  in 
inferior  natures,  begins  to  wallowwithout  blushing  in  the  mire. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  the  philosophical  doctrine  of 
the  Freedom  of  the  Will  by  no  means  necessitates  that  heresy 
of  Pelagianism,  branded  as  false  by  the  Universal  Church, 
which  teaches  that  man,  by  his  own  inherent  strength  of  Will, 
without  the  aid  of  Divine  grace,  can  arise  and  work  out  his 
own  salvation.  No  man  was  more  diametrically  opposed  to 
this  heresy  than  Augustine,  no  man  was  its  more  uncom- 
promising antagonist,  yet  he  himself  held  the  philosophical 
doctrine  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.  He  says : For  who 

is  there  of  us  would  say  that  by  the  sin  of  the  first  man  free- 
will is  utterly  perished  from  mankind  ? * Archbishop  Usher, 

again,  was  one  of  the  stanchest  upholders  of  the  need  man 
has  of  converting  and  renewing  gi’ace,  yet  he  was  a resolute 
champion  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.  He  says:  Freedom 

of  Will  we  know  doth  as  essentially  belong  unto  a man  as 
reason  itself ; and  he  that  spoileth  him  of  that  power  doth  in 
effect  make  him  a very  beast.^^f  We  may  hold  that  men  are 
morally  free,  that  they  are  the  fashioners  of  their  own  moral 
character  and  the  arbiters  of  their  own  destiny,  and  yet  have 
the  most  profound  sense  that  until  a power  comes  into  them 
from  above,  and  supplements  their  feeble  efforts  by  the  flood- 
tide  of  a Divine  energy,  they  never  can  arise  and  work  out  a 
righteous  character.  Where  to  draw  the  exact  line  between 
the  Divine  and  the  human  working  it  may  be  hard  to  say,  and, 
as  it  is  of  no  practical  importance,  perhaps  it  is  not  well  to 
attempt  it.  It  is  sufBcient  that  we  remain  within  the  broad 
lines  upon  which  the  Church  Universal  is  practically  unani- 
mous, of  the  absolute  need  of  the  entrance  into  man  of  a . 
Divine  Spirit,  who  can  refine  and  purify  his  Will,  cleanse  it  < 
from  all  earthly  defilement,  and  lift  it  high  into  the  regions  of  | 


Quis  aiiteni  nostrum  dicat,  quod  priori  homiuis  peccato  perierit  liberum  [ 
arbitrium  de  biimano  genere  ? ” Cont.  Pelag.  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  | 

t Usher,  Ansvmr  to  a Jesuit  on  Free-Wili , 44b  (Cambridge  ed.  1835).  ^ 
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God^s  holiness^  where  it  can  still  stretch  onward  to  the  moral 
infinity  that  then  comes  into  view.  This  doctrine  of  the 
helplessness  of  man_,  and  his  need  of  Divine  grace,  by  no 
means  conflicts  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Freedom  of  his  Will. 
Some  of  the  Scotch  theologians  have,  I think,  confounded 
unjustly  man^s  need  of  grace  with  the  doctrines  of  philoso- 
phical necessity.  To  my  mind  the  two  are  in  entirely  diff’erent 
regions.  Man  is  free  to  take  his  own  course,  but,  if  he  proudly 
rejects  the  help  God  offers  him,  he  will  find  that  all  schemes 
of  his  own  are  unavailing,  and  that  his  weak  arm  cannot  bear 
back  the  forces  which  urge  him  in  a downward  direction. 

Let  us,  then,  understand  that  in  this  question  of  the  Free- 
dom or  the  reverse  of  the  Will  we  are  dealing  with  a matter 
of  the  greatest  moral  moment.  If  the  will  be  free,  then  the 
moral  nature  of  man  at  once  comes  into  prominence  ; the  con- 
science is  seen  to  be  seated  on  the  throne ; the  awful  moral 
sanctities  are  clearly  revealed;  the  infinity  of  all  questions 
connected  with  righteousness  is  made  evident;  the  horizon 
which  bounds  our  existence  recedes  before  us,  and  we  find  our- 
selves placed  as  actors  on  the  vast  stage  of  the  nniverse,  fur- 
nished with  helps  and  guides,  but  bidden  to  choose  our  own 
destiny,  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  solemn  burdens  of  exist- 
ence, and  to  say  whether  our  path  through  life  shall  be,  first, 
the  battle-field  of  a hero,  then  the  exultation  of  a conqueror, 
then  the  aspirations  and  holiness  of  a saint,  and  shall  finally 
carry  us  throned  and  triumphant  to  our  coronation  amidst  the 
saints  of  God ; or  whether  that  life-path  shall  be  a misuse  of 
opportunities,  a despising  of  offered  help,  a mocking  at  the 
restraints  of  law,  an  intellectual  selfishness,  a gradual  debase- 
ment, a final  sinking  into  crimes  for  which  no  name  can  be  found. 
Upwards  or  downwards  man  must  go,  and  there  seems  an 
infinity  in  both  directions.  It  behoves  us  all  to  choose  the  up- 
ward and  happier  path,  knowing  that  we  are  quickly  advancing 
to  the  last  tribunal,  where  the  secret  action  of  every  Will  will 
be  laid  open,  and  all  will  be  tried  by  just  and  universal  Law. 

The  Chairman  (Eev.  Preb.  Kow,  M.A.). — On  the  part  of  the  meeting 
I have  now  to  propose  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  of  this  paper,  a vote 
which  I feel  sure  we  shall  all  very  cordially  tender  for  the  extremely  clear, 
distinct,  and  effective  manner  in  which  he  has  met  the  entire  question. 
(Hear.)  Before  sitting  down  I wish  to  make  a few  remarks,  as  I shall 
not  be  able  to  remain  until  the  end  of  the  meeting,  this  being  the  first 
evening  during  the  last  two  years  upon  which  I have  ventured  out  of 
doors.  I think  the  paper  throughout  is  exceedingly  clear,  and  that  it  has 
ably  met  the  position  assumed  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  One  thing  which 
greatly  surprises  me  is,  that  books  like  those  of  Mr.  Spencer — so  utterlv 
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contradictory  to  common  sense,  and  to  the  very  first  intuitions  of  our 
nature — should  have  obtained  the  wide  circulation  which  they  have  among  a 
large  circle,  including  many  of  the  most  powerful  minds  of  our  age.  I have 
110  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  subject  handled  in  this  paper  is  the  very 
central  one  of  the  present  system  of  practical  atheism.  The  great  and  all- 
important  controversy  at  the  present  day  centres  around  the  efforts  which 
a number  of  powerful  intellects  are  making  to  confound  between  the  material 
and  the  moral ; and  if  it  could  possibly  be  established  that  this  confusion 
does  exist,  and  that  the  material  dominates  from  one  end  of  God’s 
universe  to  the  other,  then  the  paper  abundantly  shows  that  there  is  an 
end  of  all  morality  ; for  unless  the  innermost  intuitions  of  the  mind  are 
true  when  they  tell  us  that  if  we  are  not  free  to  do  this  or  that,  we  can  have 
no  possible  responsibility  for  the  acts  we  do.  (Hear.)  It  comes,  therefore, 
to  this,  that  the  controversy  lies  verj^  much  within  the  limits  of  common 
sense.  To  tell  me  that  for  the  evil  I do  I am  not  responsible,  is  in  reality 
asking  me  not  to  see  that  gaslight  now  before  me,  when  I am  seeing  it  as 
plainly  as  possible.  What  gives  a degree  of  plausibility  to  these  speculations 
is  the  frequent  use  of  a great  number  of  hard  words  : the  tendency 
to  do  this  runs  throughout  the  works  of  the  whole  of  this  class  of 
writers.  The  number  of  these  hard  words  is  so  great  that  I find  my  own 
intellect  somewhat  confused  when  endeavouring  to  read  them,  and  I think 
that  if  the  authors  I refer  to  would  only  write  in  plainer  English,  their 
systems  would  very  soon  be  absolutely  exploded.  When  we  are  asked  to 
believe  that  our  personality  is  nothing  but  a mere  succession  of  feelings, 
what  is  it  that  we  are  asked  to  accept  ? AVhj',  something  wdiich  entirely 
contradicts  the  whole  testimony  of  the  human  race  from  the  moment  man 
appeared  as  man  to  the  present  hour.  Those  who  maintain  this  view  cannot 
express  themselves  in  language  without  distinctly  denying  the  theories  they 
expound.  This  show’s  that  there  is  something  singularly  absurd  in  the 
position  they  take.  We  have  no  certitude  more  certain  than  the  perma- 
nency of  the  ego.  To  suppose  that  the  whole  experience  of  man  from  the 
commencement,  both  objectively  and  subjectively,  is  based  on  a simple 
delusion,  would  denote  an  amount  of  credulity  exceeding  anything  that  I can 
possibly  conceive.  But  this  is  the  result  of  the  theories  in  question,  not- 
withstanding the  great  names  attached  to  them,  that  if  they  are  accepted 
by  the  large  body  of  mankind  they  will  certainly  end  in  subverting  all  sense 
of  human  responsibility.  Evil  then  becomes  merely  a man’s  misfortune, 
not  his  sin  ; and  crime,  insanity  ; and  the  result  will  be  that  the  sane  portion 
of  mankind  w’ill  have  to  build  a large  number  of  asylums  in  which  to  place 
one-half  of  their  fellows,  so  as  to  save  themselves  from  possible  dangers. 
There  is  only  one  other  point  upon  which  I would  touch — I am  bound  to  say 
that  I cannot  agree  with  the  position  which  has  been  laid  down  to  the  effect 
that  we  can  be  philosophically  free  and  at  the  same  time  theologically  bound 
by  necessity.  I think  that  the  position  is  hopelessly  unmaintainable,  that 
a thing  can  be  theologically  true,  and  philosophi  callyfalse,  or  the  converse. 
I do  not  care  for  any  abstract  theories.  I say  freedom  is  a fact— one  of 
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which  we  are  directly  conscious,  and  therefore  one  of  our  highest  certitudes  ; 
and  therefore,  I hold,  it  is  a great  error  to  say  we  can  be  philosophically  free 
in  one  sense  and  theologically  not  so  in  another  ; and  although  some  great 
names  may  be  mentioned  in  support  of  the  proposition,  my  reply  is  that 
I do  not  care  whose  doctrine  it  is,  it  is  certainly  not  the  doctrine  either 
of  reason  or  of  the  New  Testament.  (Applause.) 

Rev.  J.  Fisher,  D.D. — According  to  the  paper,  at  page  110,  we  are  told  that 
“ mind  and  matter  are  at  the  two  opposite  poles  of  being  ” ; but  that  the 
author  only  means  that  they  are  objective  and  subjective  sides  of  the  same 
substance  ; at  any  rate,  it  comes  to  that  in  the  end.  Two  pages  further  on  he 
says  that  Mr.  Spencer  denies  liberty  to  man,  and  asserts  that  moral  law  must 
fade  away  out  of  the  earth,  and  man  will  need  no  moral  directions.  In 
that  case,  of  course,  we  must  have  the  golden  age. 

The  Chairman. — This  is  assumed  in  his  last  work. 

Dr.  Fisher. — On  page  101  Mr.  Spencer  is  quoted  as  saying, — “ that 
the  ego  is  something  more  than  the  aggregate  of  feelings  and 
ideas”  is  an  “illusion,”  and  in  the  next  sentence  he  speaks  of  man  as 
subject  to  “ psychical  states  ! ” On  the  next  page  we  find  Mr.  Spencer 
quoted  as  speaking  on  the  subject  of  “psychical  changes”;  but  surely  if 
man,  the  ego,  and  the  psychical  states  and  changes,  be  the  same  things,  where 
is  the  subject  ? There  is  none.  Mr.  Spencer  writes  thus  confusedly  because 
he  is  a monist,  using  the  language  of  a dualist.  Monism  cannot  construct  a 
language  for  itself.  As  regards  freedom  of  the  will,  natural  freedom  is 
a ground  of  responsibility,  and  grace  does  not  interfere  with  it.  The  will 
is  the  power  of  mind  by  which  we  choose  aright  ; but  the  exercise  of  the  will 
is  from  the  heart,  and,  as  the  heart.  Will  is  the  medium  of  active 
power,  and  operates  according  to  the  nature  of  the  agent,  and  the  nature  of 
the  agent  is  the  source  of  power.  What  is  needed  to  a good  choice  is  an 
influence  from  God  in  the  heart.  A self-determining  will  is  an  absurdity, 
for  if  the  will  move  itself  it  is  both  cause  and  effect.  Motive  determines 
the  will.  The  motive  determining  the  will  has  a place  in  the  understanding, 
and  it  is  through  the  understanding,  wdiich  is  the  key  to  the  heart,  that  the 
will  is  moved. 

Rev.  Preb.  Irons,  D.D. — I think  the  paper  which  has  just  been  read  is  a 
very  important  one,  and  it  is  none  the  less  so  for  the  statement  it  contains,  that 
this  is  the  question  of  the  age,  and  one  which  we  as  Christians  have  not,  as 
yet,  sufficiently  attended  to.  (Hear.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  St.  Augustine  con- 
tributed to  the  stream  of  Christian  thought,  and  it  has  scarcely  settled  down 
into  a clear  and  healthy  condition  from  his  day  to  ours.  There  is  truth  in 
the  statement  of  the  essayist,  that  the  Scotch  philosophers,  who  have  a great 
deal  to  answer  for  in  the  matter,  were  so  much  afraid  of  the  doctrine  of  free- 
will, that  they  absolutely  practically  denied  it  in  the  whole  region,  both  of 
ethics  and  religion.  I wholly  deny  that  the  grace  which  comes  from  God  to 
assist  the  efforts  of  imperfect  man,  at  all  destroys  human  will.  (Hear.)  That  it 
interferes  with  it  I will  admit,  in  some  sense,  as  a matter  of  course.  Why, 
otherwise,  should  it  come  at  all  ? But  if  it  gives  a man  clearer  knowledge. 
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stronger  powers,  higher  aspirations,  that  man  is  responsible  for  all  he  has 
so  acquired.  The  doctrine  of  responsibility  is  grounded  in  our  sense 
of  retribution  for  all  wrong  that  is  done.  I will  grant  very  freely  with  all 
thankfulness  to  God,  that  in  connexion  with  this  doctrine  of  retribution, 
there  is  a sense  that  mediation  between  us  and  the  judgment  that  is  due  to 
us  is  quite  possible.  A man  does  a wrong  thing  and  fears  the  wrong  he  has 
done,  but,  at  the  same  time,  no  man  has  put  himself  in  this  position  without 
also  having  the  feeling,  that  in  some  way  or  other  some  one  will  interfere. 
This  interference  we  have,  as  Christians,  in  the  mediation  of  Christ.  How- 
ever, leaving  this  question  of  Calvinism  and  freedom  of  will  and  sense  of 
retribution,  and  hope  of  mediation  and  intervention,  I should  like  to  go  back 
for  one  moment  to  the  beginning  of  the  paper,  and  I promise  that  I will  not 
detain  you  more  than  a minute  or  tw'o.  It  is  a matter  of  common  sense  that 
the  ego  precedes  every  action  of  every  kind  performed  by  a human  being. 
Action  is  not  possible  until  there  is  an  ego  to  act ; and  here  we  see  the  very 
blunder  which  pervades  IMr.  Herbert  Spencer^s  philosophy.  One  is  astounded 
to  find  that  the  same  blunder  has  penetrated  the  whole  of  the  materialistic 
mind  of  our  age.  They  leave  out  the  thought  of  this  ego,  wdiich  w’e  are  very 
properly  told  by  Mr.  Spencer  goes  before  the  action.  But  he  afterwards 
tells  us  this  ego  is  the  result,  or  is  identical  wdth  the  circumstances  in  'which 
we  find  ourselves  —the  feelings  which  arise  ■within  us.  He  quite  forgets  that 
if  there  are  feelings  there  must  be  an  ego  to  feel.  Whose  feelings  are  they  I 
They  are  the  feelings  of  the  ego — of  the  man.  And  this  leads  me  to  object 
ill  the  strongest  way  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  al- 
most all  of  us,  are  in  the  habit  of  usingjpopular  abstract  terms  as  though  they 
were  entities.  Men  say  they  are  moved  by  motives.  I may  contemplate  a 
certain  thing  and  may  consider  it ; but  the  motive  does  not  move  me.  It  is 
I who  move  in  the  whole  matter.  Men  speak  of  their  having  a memory.  I 
have  not  one.  I am  thankful  to  say,  I remember.  (Hear,  hear.)  I have 
legs,  but  I should  not  say  they  consist  of  walking  and  running  : the  -walking 
and  running  are  actions  of  the  limbs  set  in  motion  by  the  ego.  In  every  ■way 
we  are  injuring  ourselves  by  abstract  ideas.  I do  not  deny  that  they  are  of 
great  usefulness  ; as  Berkeley  pointed  out,  as  instruments  of  thought  they  are 
absolutely  necessary.  Some  of  them  are  but  collective  terms.  When  wc 
speak  of  a man,  we  use  a word  which  is  a general  term,  to  describe  what  -wc 
mean,  whether  a white,  a red,  or  a black  man.  It  is  a general  term  to 
describe  the  object  we  have  in  view.  Every  one  knows  what  I mean  in  a 
general  way,  if  I say,  “ as  I came  to  this  room  to-night  I met  a man.”  You 
Avould  not  say  I was  speaking  incorrectly  if  I did  not  describe  how  tall  lie 
was,  nor  how  he  was  dressed,  nor  what  nation  he  was  of,  whether,  for  instance, 
he  was  a Frenchman  or  a Dutchman.  These  general  abstract  terms  are  both 
useful  and  necessary  for  the  common  purposes  of  the  language.  There  is  also 
a higher  type  of  abstract  words,  and  it  is  needless  to  pretend  that  these 
abstract  ideas  are  entities  existing  apart  from  us,  when  they  are  the  descrip- 
tions of  those  actions  which  we  ourselves  perform,  and  not  our  wills,  our 
memories,  or  our  reflections.  I will ; I remember  ; I reflect ; but  do  not  tell 
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me  that  I use  my  memory  ; that  makes  a tliii’d  party.  I am  not  conscious 
of  anything  of  the  kind,  nor  do  I believe  that  anybody  in  this  room  is.  I 
know  that  some  gentlemen,  and,  I may  say,  some  ladies,  have  very  strong- 
mils.  (Laughter.)  But  that  means  simply  that  they  can  will  very  str?)ngly, 
and  no  one  can  mix  in  the  society  of  either  sex  without  finding  that  the  in- 
dividual can  will.  But ' to  take  it  for  granted  that  he  has  something  in 
addition  to  himself  which  does  the  business  of  willing,  is  to  me  wholly  un- 
philosophical ; and  this,  to  my  mind,  is  the  prevailing  blunder  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  ct  hoc  genus  omne.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairjlvn. — There  is  no  doubt  that  much  confusion  is  caused  by 
people  saying  that  by  freedom  of  will  it  is  meant  that  a human  being  can 
do  anything  he  pleases.  I will  only  say  in  reference  to  what  has  been  said 
by  Dr.  Irons,  the  great  Truth  was  known  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  “ Shall 
not  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ? ” 

Professor  O’Dell.  — I fully  appreciate  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Ground  has,  throughout  his  paper,  kept  to  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion, and  kept  clear  of  theological  matter.  Mr.  "Herbert  Spencer  has 
challenged  us  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  will,  and  on  reading  his  works, 
the  conclusion  I have  come  to  from  time  to  time  is  that  his  statements  are 
very  much  opposed  to  our  universal  experience,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  subject  before  us  to-night.  If  we  appeal  to  our  experience  con- 
cerning the  will,  I think  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  more  truthful 
information  than  we  can  derive  from  what  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer.  In  considering  the  question,  “ Is  the  will  free  ? ” let  us  ask 
ourselves— can  we  go  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  ? Can  we  live  or  die  ? I 
can  do  any  or  either  of  these  things.  I can,  if  I choose  to  do  so,  act  in 
opposition  to  my  own  intelligence,  which  tells  me  certain  things,  and  that  one 
course  is  wise  and  another  foolish.  We  all  know  that  we  can  go  directly 
contrary  to  that  which  we  believe  to  be  right,  and  we  know  also  that  highly 
intelligent  and  cultured  men  have  acted  in  opposition  to  their  own  reason. 
There  have  been  men  who  have  been  educated  in  the  highest  colleges,  who 
have  acted  in  the  basest  manner,  thus  showing  that  they  had  wills  which 
could  deprave  them  to  the  lowest  depths  in  direct  negation  of  all  the  cul- 
ture they  had  received.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  also  aware  that  there 
have  been  men  reared  in  the  lowest  haunts  of  vice  and  misery,  who  have 
shown  their  freedom  of  will  in  an  entirely  different  direction.  Quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  teaching  they  have  had,  they  have  exercised  their  wills  in 
opposition  to  all  evil  influences.  Again,  we  have  the  fact  that  there  are  men 
who  will  not  allow  their  wills  to  be  bound  by  laws,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
must  at  least  acknowledge, — men  who  refuse  to  obey  the  laws  of  their 
country,  laws  the  breaking  of  which  brings  immediate  punishment  upon 
them,  and  in  doing  this  they  act  in  opposition  to  their  judgment  and  to 
every  good  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Moreover,  I would  say  it 
is  not  only  in  opposition  to  reason  and  reflection,  and  to  the  laws  of  the 
country,  and  without  any  sufficient  inducement,  but  men  are  also  known  to 
assert  their  wills  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  God,  which  they  acknowledge 
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and  believe  to  be  right  and  true.  Men  having  full  belief  in  the  pains  and 
rewards  of  eternity,  have,  nevertheless,  gone  in  entire  opposition  to  that  belief, 
thereby  proving  that,  universally,  the  will  is  absolutely  free.  (Hear.)  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  is  spoken  of  as  a man  of  philosophic  graep  and  of  clear 
scientific  conception.  All  I wicdi  to  say  is  this,  that  if  I were  to  take  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer’s  assertions  as  entitled  to  my  fullest  credence,  I could  not 
believe  in  Christianity — in  other  words,  I hold  that  it  requires  more  faith  to 
believe  in  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  than  to  believe  in  Christianity. 

Mr.  W.  Griffith. — I think  we  are  very  much  indebted  to  the  author  of 
the  paper  for  having  proved  false  or  erroneous  some  of  the  arguments  of  iSlr. 
Herbert  Spencer.  W e need  not  refer  to  the  Spencerian  theory  to  understand  the 
necessarian  view.  Whoever  will  look  into  the  works  of  Hume  and  Priestley 
will  fully  understand  that  line  of  thought.  They  asserted  that  the  con- 
nexion between  motive  and  action  is  similar  to  that  of  cause  and  effect  in 
physics  ; that  human  actions  are  the  result,  not  of  choice,  and  that  they  are 
the  sequences  of  physical  causes,  not  the  consequences  of  deliberate  reason. 
Even  those  Avho  in  theory  contend  for  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  in  practice 
ignore  it.  Was  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  a mere  automaton  when  reading 
lirevious  philosophical  authors  ? Did  he  exercise  no  deliberation  when  he 
composed  his  essays  ? And  when  he  had  selected  a publisher  to  print  and 
circulate  his  opinions,  were  each  and  all  of  these  processes  the  mere  result  of 
a fortuitous  concurrence  of  material  atoms  ? 

If  Ave  rightly  define  the  word  law,  Ave  shall  be  able  to  understand  all 
the  fallacies  which  pervade  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Spencer,  and  which 
have  been  refuted  by  the  author  of  this  paper.  Then  it  Avill  not  be 
requisite  to  folloAV  those  arguments  seriatim.  How  do  Ave  define  Avhat 
Ave  mean  by  the  Avord  “laAv”?  Is  it  a mere  sequence  of  effect?  Is  that 
a true  proposition  ? Surely  not.  There  are  laAvs  physical  and  laws 
moral.  The  former  must  take  eftect  ; the  latter  ought  to  be  obeyed. 
The  latter,  Avhen  defined  according  to  the  nature  of  things,  suppose  dis- 
obedience possible,  and  postulate  the  freedom  of  the  Avill.  iSIost  sound 
Avriters  on  morals  and  jurisprudence  Avill  tell  you  that  hiAv  is  the  expression 
of  the  AAull  of  the  laAA^-giver  enforced,  by  some  sanction,  upon  the  moral 
being.  If  you  once  admit  this  definition  of  law  the  Avhole  scheme  of 
Spencer  falls  to  the  ground,  and  needs  no  further  exertion  to  destroy  it. 
But  destruction  is  not  construction.  It  is  easy  to  criticise  and  find  fault  with 
anything  ; but  we  ought  to  consider  Avhat  we  shall  substitute  in  its  place. 

We  have  to  establish,  as  a matter  of  fact,  tliat  the  AA'ill  is  free. 
The  mere  destruction  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  theory  by  Mr.  Ground  hardly 
establishes  the  positive  side  of  the  question.  Dr.  Irons  appealed 

Avith  great  force  to  the  feelings  of  the  human  mind,  and,  undoubtedly, 
there  is  a great  deal  in  what  he  said.  That  is  one  argument  in  support 
of  freedom  of  the  will.  But  there  are  others.  We  may  say,  for  instance, 
that  every  language  proceeds  on  the  supposition  of  the  freedom  of  the  will. 
How  do  you  explain  those  words  in  the  English  language  which  are  used  to 
signify  determination,  choice,  or  judgment,  Avithout  supposing  freedom 
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0 choice  and  ability  to  judge  and  determine  ? And  if  we  turn  to  other 
languages  we  shall  find  that  it  is  the  same  in  the  French,  German,  Greek,  or 
Hebrew,  as  it  is  with  us.  In  fact,  the  whole  consensus  of  {States  and 
peoples,  who  have  and  do  use  language,  supports  the  conclusion  that 
language  supposes  freedom  of  will.  Again,  to  appeal  to  other  facts — 

1 do  not  wish  to  enter  on  the  theological  arguments  founded  upon 
prayer  and  praying  to  the  Supreme  Being,  because  we  are  discussing 
the  more  scientific  aspect  of  the  question,  and  it  is  well  to  lay  aside 
for  a moment  the  theological — but,  when  we  wish  to  influence  on 
angry  man,  do  we  not  entreat  him '?  When  a father  wishes  to  persuade 
his  child,  does  he  not  use  the  arguments  of  persuasion,  and  does  he  not, 
in  following  such  a course,  presuppose  freedom  of  will  in  the  child 
he  seeks  to  persuade  ? Again,  in  politics  also,  what  do  we  mean  by  a 
petition  or  prayer  to  Parliament  ? Is  not  that  a process  intended  to  influence 
the  intelligence  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation  ? And  what  is  meant  by 
sending  those  representatives  to  Parliament,  but  that  they  are  to  exercise 
their  intelligence  and  their  wills  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  ? 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  advanced  somewhat  beyond  Mr.  Hume  and 
Mr.  Priestley.  He  has,  with  great  plausibility,  told  us  that  there  are 
certain  nerve-currents,  and  that  these  are  evidenced  in  what  he  calls 
nervous  energy  and  force.  This  is  perfectly  true  : there  is,  doubtless, 
such  a thing  as  nervous  energy,  and  such  a thing  as  force,  which  are 
exhibited  in  the  raising  of  the  hand,  the  movement  of  the  foot,  or  in 
any  action  of  the  body.  In  all  this  he  has  surpassed  Hume  and  Priestley, 
but  after  all  he  has  not  established  anything  as  to  this  nervous  energy 
which  Dr.  Carpenter  and  other  physiologists  had  not  taught.  (Hear, 
hear.)  To  support  his  other  and  more  dangerous  tenets  he  hits  appealed  in 
terms  of  some  eloquence  to  the  consciousness  of  each  individual.  But 
individuals  differ  and  disagree.  Whose  consciousness  shall  we  take  ? Our 
own  is  preferable  to  that  of  another  man’s,  especially  when,  like  Mr.  Spencer, 
he  lowers  us  in  the  scale  of  moral  beiugs.  But  the  question  being  as  to  the 
nature  of  men  in  general,  must  be  determined  by  the  voice  of  preponderating 
testimony.  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  suffrages  to  be  collected  ? In 
every  civilised  nation  the  induction  has  been  already  made,  the  suffrages 
taken ; the  case  has  been  tried,  and  the  decision  is  on  record  ; the  verdict  has 
been  given  without  reference  to  the  controversy  in  dispute. 

What,  let  me  ask,  is  the  object  of  Parliament  in  making  a law  ? V/hat 
is  in  the  mind  of  the  Legislature  when  it  passes  a law  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation  at  large  ? Does  it  not  forbid,  condemn,  and  impose  a punishment  for 
the  transgression  of  that  law,  on  the  supposition  that  men  and  women,  as  a 
rule,  individually  possess  self-control  and  the  power  of  choosing  the  good 
and  rejecting  the  evil  ? Being  a practising  barrister,  I know,  we  all  know, 
what  is  frequently  put  forward  as  the  defence  of  those  who  have  broken  the 
law,  W’"hen  a criminal  is  put  on  his  trial  for  a particular  offence,  how  often 
does  he  plead  that  he  has  committed  it  by  accident  or  mistake  or  uninten- 
tionally,—that  he  had  no  guilty  mind.  And  the  defence  of  accident  is 


admitted.  For  instance,  if  a person,  while  defending  his  house  against  a 
robber,  shoots  his  own  servant  when  he  intends  to  shoot  the  burglar,  he 
is  held  not  to  be  guilty  of  murder.  He  exercises  his  will  in  shooting,  but 
there  is  no  vice  in  what  he  does.  In  doing  what  he  had  a legal  right  to  do 
he  has  unwittingly  done  what  he  did  not  mean  to  do.  There  is  a defect  in 
the  use  of  the  will.  Then,  if  you  take  the  case  of  an  infant ; he  may  be 
put  on  his  trial,  but  unless  the  understanding  has  been  developed,  ‘‘  he,”  says 
the  law,  “ ought  to  be,  as  a matter  of  course,  acquitted  ; because  he  is  not 
held  to  be  responsible  until  he  has  reached  years  of  discretion.”  Again,  take 
the  case  of  a lunatic  ; he  is  acquitted  on  its  being  shown  that  there  is  a 
defect  of  the  understanding,  and  that  he  is  not  able  rightly  to  exercise  the 
will.  It  is  there  held  that  there  is  no  moral,  or  at  least  no  legal,  vice  in  the  will. 
All  these  instances  go  to  prove  that  the  administration  of  the  law  proceeds 
on  the  supposition  that  there  is  freedom  of  the  will,  and  that  the  accused  is 
punishable  for  its  improper  exercise.  Again,  we  must  recollect  that  this  is 
not  merely  the  state  of  the  law  in  England.  The  French  laws  proceed  on 
the  same  line ; so  also  do  those  of  Germany  and  other  European  states. 
In  fact,  the  testimony  of  the  whole  civilised  world  shows  that  the  freedom 
of  the  will  is  looked  upon  as  essential  to  guilt,  and  no  one  is  punished  unless 
that  freedom  exists.  I will  but  mention  the  testimony  of  conscience,  and 
the  evidence  derived  from  that.  If  we  look  to  ourselves  and  remember  what 
have  been  our  own  failings  in  the  past  experiences  of  our  lives,  we  shall,  as 
individuals,  admit  at  once  that  we  have  had  freedom  to  choose  the  right  and 
avoid  the  wrong.  Passing  to  the  second  part  of  the  subject,  I must  say  that 
to  some  extent  I agree  with  Dr.  Irons  in  his  criticisms  on  the  statements 
that  have  been  made  respecting  the  theological  and  moral  view  of  freedom 
of  will.  I think  it  has  been  conclusively  proved,  not  only  that  the 
theory  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is  unstable,  but  also,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  that  freedom  of  will  does  exist,  although  it  is  true  that  great  writers, 
such  as  Augustine,  have  taken  up  the  theological  question,  and  have 
somewhat  obscured  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  thereby.  But  Augustine 
was  not  consistent.  I think  Mr.  Ground  is  correct  in  saying  that  Augustine 
tisked  how  can  there  be  guilt  if  there  is  no  freedom  of  the  will  ? But  at 
another  period  of  his  life  he  wrote  as  if  he  looked  on  grace  as  irresistible,  and 
held  that  freedom  of  the  will  did  not  exist.  But  the  question  is, 
What  is  Christianity  ? and  not.  What  were  the  views  of  St.  Augustine  ? 
We  can  recur  to  the  original  record,  and  we  find  St.  Paul  asserts 
not  only  the  supremacy  of  Divine  grace,  but  also  the  freedom  of  the 
•will.  He  tells  us  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  ii.  12  and  13,  that  we 
are  to  “work  out  our  own  salvation,”  and  at  the  same  time  he  says: — 
“ It  is  God  which  worketh  in  you,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good 
pleasure.”  This  single  text  illustrates  in  a remarkable  way  the  complex 
problem  that  may  be  raised  as  to  the  operations  of  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
freedom  of  the  will  at  the  same  time.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  J.  Enmore  Jones. — It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  in 
his  mind  only  two  facts — psychical  and  physical,— and  that  his  argument  is 


grounded  simply  on  these,  which,  in  theological  terms,  we  call  the  soul  and 
the  body.  He  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  one  other  element.  Most,  if  not 
all  of  us  are  often  conscious  of  impulses  and  strength  not  our  own,  and  we 
come  as  Christians  to  the  contemplation  of  the  three  great  powers  we  are  told 
of  by  the  Apostle — body,  soul,  and  spirit, — it  appears  to  me  that  this  third 
power  is  a power  which  is  not  recognised  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  I think 
that  if  this  power  were  better  defined,  we  should  get  rid  of  a great  deal  of 
the  diflBculty  .which  has  hitherto  helped  to  obscure  the  matter.  I have 
referred  to  this  fact,  so  as  to  point  out  what  I think  has  been  very  much 
overlooked,  namely,  that  this  power  which  we  call  spirit,  has  been  especially 
created  in  us  by  the  Deity  and  connected  with  the  two  other  powers — the 
soul  and  body.  The  soul  is,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  says,  attached  to  the 
body,  and  intermingles  and  works  with  it  in  a mysterious  way ; but  I say 
that  these  two  are  acted  upon  so  as  to  produce  visible  effect,  by  the  spirit, 
which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  not  alluded  to. 

Kev.  F.  N.  OxENHAM. — I suppose  it  will  be  admitted  that  in  examining 
any  philosophical  problem,  if  we  are  in  search  of  the  truth,  we  ought  not  to 
allow  any  weight  to  supposed  consequences.  I mean  that  we  should  not 
permit  ourselves  to  be  at  all  influenced  towards  rejecting  or  towards  accepting 
any  theory,  because  it  involves,  or  appears  to  involve,  some  consequence 
which  we  object  to,  or  which  we  welcome.  This,  I suppose,  we  should  all 
admit  as  a general  rule.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a theory  is  put  before 
us  which  obviously  carries  with  it  the  negation  of  any  well-known  and 
indisputable  truth,  then  we  are  justified  in  saying,  “inasmuch  as  this  theory 
necessarily  involves  the  denial  of  what  we  know  to  be  true,  we  do  not  care 
any  further  to  inquire  into  it.  It  contradicts  what  is  certainly  true,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  false.”  Consequently,  when  we  come  across  a theory 
which  is  admitted  to  be  contradicted  by  the  evidence,  not  of  one  language 
only,  but  of  all  languages,  by  the  accordant  evidence  of  all  mankind  in 
every  country  and  of  every  age,  by  the  establishment  of  every  civilised 
government  ever  known  (for  all  governments  are  constructed  on  the  theory 
that  man  is  a responsible  being,  and  can  do,  or  abstain  from  doing  such 
things  as  are  enjoined,  or  forbidden  : the  belief  that  this  is  so  is  evidenced 
by  every  law  that  was  ever  made), — when,  I say,  we  come  across  a theory 
thus  irreconcilably  at  variance  with  the  universal  testimony  of  mankind, 
we  cannot  justly  be  accused  of  prejudice  if  we  put  it  aside,  saying  that 
we  do  not  care  to  inquire  into  it.  It  is  obviously  false,  being  at  variance 
with  an  undenied  and  undeniable  truth.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
tendency  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  argument  is  not  to  disprove  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  but  simply  to  ignore  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  will  at  all. 
He  is  really  arguing  for  the  thesis,  that  our  desires  are  not  free ; and  in 
showing  this,  he  appears  to  think  that  he  has  shown  that  our  ivill  is  not  free. 
Our  desires,  he  asserts,  are  the  joint  result  of  impulses  over  which  we  have 
little  or  no  command.  He  brings  much  evidence  to  show  the  truth  of 
this  thesis,  which  we  have  no  desire  to  question  ; and  then,  having  proved 
this,  he  imagines  that  he  has  disposed  of  what  he  calls  “ the  dogma  of  free- 
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will.”  “ The  real  'proposition^^'  he  says,  “ involved  in  the  dogma  of  free- 
will  is,  that  everij  one  is  at  liberty  to  desire  or  not  to  desire."  This  is 
a complete  misconception.  The  question  is  not  whether  we  are  free  to 
desire  or  not  to  desire,  but  whether  we  are  free  to  follow  our  desires  or  not 
to  follow  them.  Mr.  Spencer’s  assumption  that  will  is  nothing  more  than 
the  result  of  those  forces  which  produce  natural  desire,  is  an  assumption  not 
only  without  evidence  to  support  it,  but  in  the  teeth  of  evidence  which  denies 
it.  I cannot  desire  to  be  hanged,  or  shot,  or  sutfocated,  or  to  undergo  any 
great  pain  ; but  I can  ivill,  I can  choose  to  undergo  any  of  these  things.  My 
desire  to  do  a thing  or  not  to  do  it,  may  be,  I admit,  simply  an  effort  of 
nature  beyond  my  control,  the  result  of  the  joint  action  of  various  involuntary 
impulses,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  very  clearly  defined  it.  We  do  not 
quarrel  with  him  for  saying  that  our  desires  are  the  mere  outcome  of  these 
natural  impulses  ; but  we  do  quarrel  with  him  for  assuming  that  our  ivill 
has  the  same  origin  and  nothing  more.  And  when  he  jumps  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  will  is  not  free  because  the  natural  desires  are  not  free,  we  are 
compelled  to  pull  him  up,  and  to  protest  that  such  a conclusion  is  wholly 
unwarrantable.  It  is,  in  short,  simply  ignoring  that  there  is  any  such  thing  » 
as  will.  I shall  not,  however,  dwell  fi\rther  on  this,  ns  Dr.  Irons  has  already 
so  clearly  reminded  us  what  is  the  true  character  of  the  will  as  one  most  im- 
portant element  in  the  ego  : but  I wished  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  ]\Ir. 
Spencer  is  not  really  arguing  against  the  freedom  of  the  will ; he  is  arguing 
against  the  freedom  of  the  desires,  and  then  assuming  that  the  freedom  of  tlie 
will  is  by  the  same  arguments  disproved.  (Applause.) 

Eev.  C.  L.  Engstrom. — Thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago,  when  I was  reading 
the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  book.  The  Reign  of  Law  I saw  what  every  one  must 
see  who  gives  the  subject  sufficient  consideration,  that  the  mind  is  subject 
to  law  as  well  as  the  body,  and  I think  that  unless  we  grasp  this  thought  we 
cannot  understand  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  argument.  Further,  we  are  wrong, 

I think,  if  we  regard  the  (free)  Avill  as  a separate  originating  force  ; the 
mistake  seems  to  arise  from  the  use  of  the  word  will  in  two  entirely  different 
senses.  A strong  will  really  indicates  a strong  mental  nature,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  desires,  but  free  will  is  the  ability  to  choose  which  of  two  or 
more  existing  forces  shall  come  into  operation.  A strong  will  is  a magnificent 
force  directed  by  free  will  for  good  or  for  evil.  The  responsibility  rests  with 
the  free  will,  though  the  strong  will,  which  is  merely  an  instrument  in  its 
hands,  gets  the  blame  when  it  is  misdirected.  But  not  to  dwell  overmuch 
on  this  magnificent,  but  subject  force,  we  ought,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  hold 
that  above  the  body  and  the  mind,  which  consist,  according  to  the  best 
philosophers,  of  three  departments — feelings,  ideas,  and  desires— there  reigns 
supreme  a thing  called  the  (free)  will,  and  that  that  free  wiU  has  the  power  in 
the  case  of  every  human  being  of  directing  actual  forces,  whether  phj’^sical 
or  psychical.  It  is  a directing  power  and  not  a creative  power — resembling 
the  pointsman,  who  sees  a railway  engine  hurrying  along  a line,  and  by  the 
simple  movement  of  a lever,  gives  it  that  direction  which  secures  the  safety 
of  the  train.  And  so  all  through  the  life  of  the  human  being  this  will  of 


ours  (most  free,  when  voluntarily  subordinating  itself  to  the  higher  Will  of 
the  Creator)  directs  our  course  for  good  or  evil,  it  being  in  accordance  with 
the  way  in  which  the  wall  operates  within  us  that  we  become  good  or 
bad.  From  the  earliest  moment  of  conscious  choice  we  are  admitting  or 
excluding,  fostering  or  destroying,  good  feelings  or  bad  feelings,  good  ideas 
or  bad  ideas,  good  desires  or  bad  desires,  and  side  by  side  exalting  or 
depressing  the  higher  (psychical)  or  the  lower  (physical)  natures,  and  in  the 
case  of  a Christian  welcoming  or  driving  away  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  or 
the  arch  enemy.  Thus  from  moment  to  moment  we  are  weaving  into  that 
nature  and  character,  with  which  we  started  on  our  course,  new  threads,  and 
thus  we  by  free  will  change  the  stream  of  our  tendencies,  and  become  what 
we  are— heavenly,  Christian,  godlike,  or  earthly,  sensual,  devilish.  (Hear.) 

Kev.  W.  D.  Ground. — I thank  you  all  very  much  for  the  kind  attention 
you  have  given  to  my  paper.  When  I see  the  notes  of  this  discussion, 
I shall  think  them  over  and  add  what  I may  deem  it  best  to  say.  But  let 
us  all  clearly  understand  that  in  this  matter,  although  we  need  not  accept 
the  philosophical  doctrine  of  necessarianism,  we  ought,  as  devout  Christians, 
to  accept  the  great  doctrine  of  grace.  I think  the  remarks  made  by 
Mr.  Enmore  Jones  may  help  us  at  least  to  an  illustration  of  the  matter. 
He  spoke  of  the  inspiration, — I cannot  call  it  anything  else, — which  occa- 
sionally comes  upon  us.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  much  the  same  way, 
a power  which  we  receive  from  above  appears  to  come  behind  the  will,  when 
we  have  placed  the  will  in  a right  direction,  which  power  acts  like  a breath 
or  afflatus,  bearing  us  on  towards  divine  thoughts  and  desires.  This  seems 
to  me  the  action  of  divine  grace.  But  at  the  same  time  I think  that  the 
assertion  of  man’s  need  of  such  grace  is  consistent  with  the  maintenance  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will ; 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  this  freedom  of  the  will,  and  yet  to  defend 
successfully  man’s  moral  responsibility.  This  is  the  great  citadel  we  must 
maintain  at  all  cost.  We  must  say  that  the  sense  implanted  within  us, 
which  tells  us  we  are  free  and  uncontrolled,  is  the  deepest  and  truest  part 
of  our  being,  and  nothing  else  must  be  allowed  to  usurp  its  place.  No 
doubt  there  are  intellectual  difficulties  in  holding  the  theory  of  moral 
liberty.  For  myself  I accept  heartily  Hamilton’s  “Law  of  the  Con- 
ditioned,” which,  I hold,  sweeps  away  all  the  difficulties,  establishes  reason 
on  a rock  which  cannot  be  shaken,  and  provides  an  impregnable  fortress 
for  all  the  doctrines  which  contain  the  philosophy  of  moral  obligatioi], 
(Applause.) 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 
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EEMAEKS  BY  THE  EIGHT  HON.  THE  LOED  O’NEILL,  ' 

I look  upon  both  this  and  the  former  paper  contributed  by  Mr.  Ground  as  ; 
very  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  Victoria  Institute.  In 
the  present  one  he  seems  to  me  to  have  quite  correctly  pointed  out  the 
fallacy  which  pervades  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  system  of  psychology,  namely, 
his  making  the  ego  to  be  nothing  but  the  aggregate  of  feelings  and  ideas, 
existing  at  each  moment.  "Where  or  in  what  such  ideas  and  feelings  exist, 
is  a question  to  which  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  supply  us  with  a satisfactory 
answer.  He  does  not,  of  course,  mean  all  ideas  and  feelings  throughout  the 
universe,  inasmuch  as  these  consist  of  innumerable  aggregates  ; and  if  he 
means  those  belonging  to  any  one  person,  he  is  not  consistent  with  himself, 
inasmuch  as,  on  his  theory,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  personality  in  any 
intelligible  sense  of  the  word.  His  view  would  destroy  the  ego  altogether. 

For  who  can  guarantee  that  the  aggregate  of  ideas  and  feelings  at  any  one 
moment  will  be  the  same  as  at  another  ? In  fact,  this  aggregate  is  ever- 
varying.  I may  be  thinking  of  one  subject  at  one  moment  and  of  another 
at  another.  I may  be  glad  now,  and  sorry  a few  moments  hence.  In 
short,  my  state, — i.e.,  the  aggregate  of  my  ideas  and  feelings, — may  at  any 
instant  be  quite  different,  nay,  opposite,  to  what  it  was  at  the  instant  imme- 
diately preceding.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  on  Mr.  Spencer’s  prin- 
ciples, to  express  oneself  correctly  on  this  subject.  For  when  I say,  “ I may 
be  glad  or  sorry,”  or  when  I speak  of  the  aggregate  of  my  feelings,  &c.,  an 
ego  distinct  from  those  ideas  and  feelings  is  necessarily  implied  ; nor  could  I 
express  my  meaning  intelligibly  without  implying  it.  Mr.  Spencer  himself, 
as  Mr.  Ground  has  observed,  although  his  language  is  most  carefully  chosen, 
cannot  help,  in  one  passage,  speaking  of  “ the  subject  of  such  psychical 
changes,”  &c.,  although  he  does  not  admit  that  there  is  any  subject  in  which 
such  changes  could  take  place.  In  short,  with  all  his  ingenuity,  he  cannot 
get  over  the  fact  that  feeling  cannot  take  place  unless  there  be  something 
which  feels,  nor  can  thought  be  exercised  unless  there  be  something  which 
thinks.  As  well  might  we  assert  that  there  may  be  motion  without  any- 
thing moving  or  being  moved.  Thus  ideas  and  feelings  necessarily  imply 
an  ego  which  perceives  and  feels,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  distinct 
from  perception  and  feeling,  as  being  the  subject  of  which  these  are  states 
or  accidents.  Well  may  Mr.  Ground  say  that  the  fiercest  assailant  of 
Berkeley  appears  here  possessed  of  a double  portion  of  his  spirit.  In  fact,  in 
asserting  that  the  ego  is  but  an  aggregate  of  ideas  and  feelings,  he  goes  as  far 
as  Hume,  who  did  much  to  explode  Berkeley’s  views  (though  such  was  not  his 
intention)  by  showing  the  consequences  to  which  they  lead,  when  logically 
carried  out.  Berkeley  held  that  the  only  realities  are  Mind  and  Ideas,  the 
former  being  the  vehicle  of  the  latter.  Hume  saw  no  necessity  for  the 
vehicle,  considering  that  Ideas  do  not  require  such  ; and  between  his  theory 
and  that  of  Mr.  Spencer  it  is  not  easy  to  see  any  difference.  Berkeley 
imagined  that  his  theory  gave  the  death-blow  to  materialism,  as,  indeed,  the 


denial  of  the  existence  of  Matter  would,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  do.  Yet 
here  we  have  Mr.  Spencer,  the  prince  of  materialists,  actually  carrying 
Berkeley’s  views  to  an  extreme  never  contemplated  by  their  pro- 
pounder. 

Mr.  Ground  has  done  good  service  in  pointing  out  the  distinction  between 
the  metaphysical  and  the  theological  doctrines  respecting  the  human  will. 
As  in  the  one,  so  in  the  other,  there  are  various  shades  of  opinion,  the  theo- 
logians believing  that  their  views  are  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures, 
while  the  metaphysicians  consider  theirs  to  be  such  as  reason  discovers. 
The  various  views  prevalent  among  theologians  divide  conveniently  into 
three  primary  ones:  — 1,  that  of  the  Pelagians,  who  deny  that  the  descendants 
of  Adam  and  Eve  are  born  with  a nature  prone  to  sin,  and  who,  conse- 
quently, look  upon  all  mankind  as  morally  free,  requiring  no  spiritual  aid  to 
counteract  the  allurements  of  “ the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil ; ” 2,  that 
of  those  who  believe  that  all  are  born  with  the  taint  of  original  sin,  and 
Avithout  moral  freedom  until  divine  grace  confers  it  upon  them  by  restoring 
them  to  that  “ image  of  God”  which  was  lost  to  man  through  the  Fall ; and 
that,  when  they  are  thus  restored,  they  are  free  either  to  yield  themselves  to 
the  divine  influence  or  resist  it,  as  their  will  may  determine  ; and,  3,  that  of 
those  who,  agreeing  with  the  last-mentioned  class  in  denying  moral  freedom 
to  those  unaided  by  grace,  yet  differ  with  them  as  to  the  effect  of  grace  on 
the  minds  of  those  to  whom  it  has  once  been  imparted.  Instead  of  holding 
that  men  are  free  to  accept  or  reject  spiritual  influences,  they  believe  that 
grace,  once  given,  is  irresistible,  and  that  they  to  whom  it  is  imparted, 
although  still  subject  to  sins  and  imperfections,  will  never  be  allowed  to  fall 
away  finally  and  be  lost.  And  inasmuch  as  the  world,  and  even  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  contains  many  who  show  no  symptoms  of  that  improvement  of 
character  which  is  a mark  of  divine  grace,  it  is  almost  a necessary  corollary 
from  this  third  division  ©f  doctrine  that  grace  is  not  offered  to  all,  and  that 
many  are  left  in  that  helpless  and  enslaved  state  from  which  nothing  that 
they  can  do  will  save  them.  And  such,  accordingly,  is  the  view  adopted  by 
most  of  those  who  hold  grace  to  be  irresistible. 

The  question.  Which  of  these  three  theological  views  is  the  most  conform- 
able to  Scripture,  is  one  of  pure  theology,  and  it  would,  as  I conceive,  be  out 
of  place  to  discuss  it  in  these  pages.  It  is  more  to  the  point  to  observe  that 
that  they  all  belong  to  a region  quite  apart  from  the  metaphysical  question. 
The  most  strenuous  asserter  of  free-will  in  the  theological  sense, — the 
Pelagian, — might,  without  inconsistency  (however  untruly),  deny  it  with  Mr. 
Spencer  in  the  metaphysical  sense.  All  that  the  Pelagian  cares  to  assert  is 
that  all  men  are  born  free  from  original  sin,  and  do  not  require  divine  aid  to 
keep  them  from  offending  God.  It  is  enough  for  him,  therefore,  that  the 
will  should  be  uncontrolled,  either  by  sinful  propensities  on  the  one  hand, 
or  by  spiritual  infiuences  on  the  other.  This  conceded,  it  is  a matter  of 
indifference  to  him  whether,  as  a metaphysical  tenet,  the  relation  of  the  will 
to  the  brain- molecules  be  held  to  be  that  of  master  or  slave.  He  denies 
original  sin.  To  the  metaphysician  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  school  it  is  a matter  of 
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no  importance  whether  he  does  or  no.  It  is  a question  into  which  the  latter 
does  not  enter.  He  considers  us  mere  machines,  unable  to  direct  or  control 
oup  wills,  which  are  the  slaves  of  mechanical  law  ; and  it  is  nothing  to  him 
whether  the  impelling  power  is  terrestrial  or  celestial. 


REMARKS  RY  THE  REV.  CANON  SAUMAREZ  SMITH,  E.D. 

(Principal  of  St.  Aidan\^  College.) 

Thanks  for  sending  me  proof  of  Mr.  Ground’s  paper.  I wish  I could  be 
present  at  the  discussion  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  most  important  that  the 
tendencies  of  Determinism  current  in  some  of  the  philosophical  and  scientific 
literature  of  the  day  should  be  strenuously  opposed  by  philosophical  argu- 
ments as  well  as  by  theological  teaching. 

I think  that  Mr.  Ground  has  shown,  clearly  and  temperately,  the 
thoroughly  unsatisfactory  nature  of  Mr.  H.  Spencer’s  reasoning,  in  the 
extracts  quoted. 

Mr.  Spencer  refuses  to  take  into  account  one  side  of  the  dual  deliverance 
of  consciousness.  He  reduces  all  his  calculations  to  the  standard  of  Matter, 
for,  in  spite  of  his  language  about  Mind,  he  does  in  effect  make  Mind  a pro- 
duct of  Matter.  He  regards  man  as  a bundle  of  transitory  psychical  con- 
ditions with  no  ego,  as  the  subject  of  the  mental  phenomena,  and  yet  he 
regards  the  phenomena  as  real. 

He  seems  to  treat  of  our  consciousness  as  if  it  were  not  inseparable  from 
8^//-consciousness.  He  argues,  in  fiict,  that  this  self-consciousness  (by  which 
surely  we  must  mean  consciousness  of  a freedom  to  will  in  a certain  measure) 
is  an  “ illusion  and  that  instead  of  an  individual  powder  to  choose,  or  refuse, 
certain  lines  of  action,  our  “composite  psychical  state,”  in  which  w'e  only 
imagine  that  we  are  exercising  any  personal  volition , is  a predetermined 
product  of  an  “infinitude  of  previous  experiences  registered  in  (man’s) 
nervous  structure,  co-operating  with  the  immediate  impressions  on  his 
senses.” 

Mr.  Ground  has  clearly  shown  how^  Mr.  Spencer  contradicts  himself  in 
speaking  of  “ the  subject  ” of  psychical  changes,  while  he  practically  denies 
that  there  is  any  such  subject. 

No  one  can  make  a thorough  philosophical  estimate  of  human  nature  who 
ignores  the  gnrsonal  side  of  the  original  “ deliverance  of  consciousness.”  The 
“ I am  ” of  man  lies  at  the  root  of  all  conscious  exercise  of  intelligence, 
emotion,  choice  ; and  you  cannot  theorise  away  this  positive  factor  into  a 
mere  mystical  zero,  any  more  than  you  can  get  rid  of  the  great  primal  I AM 
by  refusing  to  think  of  Him  as  knowable. 

It  is  by  means  of  volitions  that  a man  is  most  directly  conscious  of  his 
own  personality.  He  knows  that  he  can  resist  certain  impulses  and  inclina- 
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tions  ; that  he  can  refuse  to  do  what  he  is  commanded  to  do  by  others,  or 
tempted  to  do  by  some  motive  to  which  his  reason  or  judgment  does  not 
assent.  Conscious  of  this  freedom  (for  freedom  it  is,  however  it  may  be 
ultimately  limited  by  Law  or  moulded  by  a higher  Will),  man  feels  himself 
to  be  a responsible  agent.  Without  it,  he  would  not  be  man. 

The  philosopher,  metaphysical  or  ethical,  must,  if  he  honestly  take  into 
account  all  phenomena,  treat  the  existence  of  free-will  in  man  as  a funda- 
mental truth.  The  theologian  has  another  question  to  deal  with  (though  it 
is  very  much  bound  up  with  the  broader  philosophical  one)  when  he  in- 
quires into  the  amount  of  moral  strength,  or  extent  of  moral  helplessness, 
found  in  the  human  will,  after  it  has  been  once  perverted  by  disobedience 
to  Divine  Law. 

The  metaphysical  postulate  is,  that  man’s  will  is  free  : the  ethical  axiom 
is,  that  man  is  responsible  for  what  he  does  ; the  teaching  of  the  Christian 
religion  is,  that  man’s  wUl,  perverted  and  enfeebled  for  good  by  sin,  is 
by  God’s  grace  restored  to  the  highest  condition  of  fceedom,  where  the 
Divine  will  and  the  human  will  concur,  and  in  the  service  of  God  man 
finds  his  perfect /rrrdo /a. 


FURTHER  REPLY  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 

I have  now  read  with  extreme  care,  many  times  over,  the  remarks  made 
by  the  various  speakers,  and  the  notes  since  appended  by  Lord  O’Neill  and 
Canon  Saumarez  Smith.  The  whole  forms,  I think,  an  instructive  com- 
mentary on  the  unity  in  variety  which  marks  those  who  think  alike  on  the 
deepest  and  most  formative  conceptions.  There  is  one  spirit  dwelling  in  all, 
— the  differences  are  only  superficial,  the  unity  is  deep  and  structural. 
Necessarily  from  eleven  minds  united  we  get  a larger  and  more  complete 
view  of  the  full-orbed  truth  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  one  mind.  As  the 
chairman  and  several  of  the  speakers  agree  that  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  is 
the  one  point  wherein  the  upholders  of  Revelation  and  the  Moral  Law  clash 
most  distinctly,  and  in  irreconcileable  antagonism,  with  the  advocates  of 
Determinism  and  Automatism,  I trust  that  the  importance  of  the  subject 
will  justify  me  if  I attempt  to  reduce  to  a consistent  logical  unity  what  has 
been  contributed  by  all  who  have  taken  part  in  the  discussion.  Truth  is 
one, — it  is  the  intellectual  expression  of  the  one  God  ; all  his  servants  have 
broken  glimpses  of  the  full-orbed  idea ; what  one  lacks  another  supplies. 
Let  us  then  try  to  blend  all  into  one  clear  and  luminous  image.  We  all  are 
agreed  that  the  ego  is  an  entity,  the  subject  of  its  various  states,  which  states, 
for  convenience,  we  classify  into  intellect,  emotions,  desires,  conscience,  and 
will.  Two  (Dr.  Irons  and  Canon  Saumarez  Smith)  point  out  very  justly 
that  the  ego,  as  the  centre  and  seat  of  personality,  is  the  active  and  deter- 
VOL.  XYl. 
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mining  power,  holding  in  control  all  the  hicidties.  Lord  O’Neill,  Preben- 
dary Row,  and  others,  show  that  to  deny  the  existence  of  this  ego  is  to  deny 
the  central  fact  of  consciousness,  on  which  consciousness  all  our  knowledge 
founds.  We  all  again  agree  that  this  ego  has  various  desires,  which  clash 
one  with  another,  and  one  (Rev.  F,  N.  Oxenham)  points  out  that  Mr. 
Spencer’s  reasoning  is  justified,  if  there  are  only  desires  in  us.  But  then  we 
all  assert  that  there  is  a power  in  us  which  rides  above  and  controls  the 
desires.  Canon  Sauniarez  Smith  shows  that  it  is  the  consciousness  of  this 
power  which  most  distinctly  calls  up  the  sense  of  personality.  Examining  the 
nature  of  this  power,  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Engstrom  points  out  that  its  chief  office 
is  directive,  and  not  creative,  pointing  out  a line  to  be  taken,  and  not  a cvvayu^ 
which  moves  along  that  line  ; and  ]\Ir.  Eninore  Jones  fits  it  "with  this  by 
reminding  us  that  when  our  will  has  indicated  the  direction  to  be  taken,  a 
breath  or  afflatus  sometimes  comes  upon  us,  which  is  like  a wind  swelling 
out  our  sails,  and  bearing  us  on  in  the  direction  to  which  w'e  have  made  the 
prow  of  our  ship  to  point.  Now,  a j)ower  which  is  directive  is  only  an 
executive  ; it  simply  points  out  the  way  to  be  taken,  and  it  needs  the  guidance 
of  other  forces,  if,  indeed,  it  be  guided  by  intelligence  at  all.  This  intelligence 
we  all  assert.  (Any  one  wdio  says  he  is  not  intelligent  probably  speaks  the 
truth.)  But  we  all  agree  that  this  directive  power  in  us  is  free  ; that  it  is 
under  the  supreme  control  of  the  ego.  But  being  free,  and  able  to  steer  any 
whither,  it  needs  some  object  on  which  the  eye  can  be  fixed,  which  object,  as 
Dr.  Fisher  reminds  us,  is  what  we  call  the  determining  motive.  The  motive 
chosen,  he  also  says,  is  at  once  the  outcome  and  index  of  the  moral  state. 
Dr.  Irons,  again,  reminds  us  that  the  motive  is  only  an  incitement  to  action ; 
it  does  not  move  us,  it  is  the  ego  that  is  the  moving  force.  Motive  is  only 
the  object  on  which  the  ego  has  fixed,  and  it  can  no  more  move  us  than  the 
pole-star  can  move  the  sailor  who  steers  by  it.  Asserting,  as  we  all  do,  that 
the  ego  has  freedom  of  choice,  Mr.  W.  Griffiths  contributes  valuable  and 
weighty  arguments  in  support  of  the  proposition.  The  system  of  juris- 
j)rudence  in  all  countries  of  the  globe,  he  shows,  implies  it,  and  the  distinc- 
tion drawn  between  unintentional  wrong,  wrong  committed  by  infants  or 
lunatics,  and  wrong  committed  by  criminals,  shows  clearly  that  all  human 
jurisprudence  makes  intent  or  motive  to  be  the  essential  factor  in  deciding 
the  moral  quality  of  an  action.  Professor  O’Dell  then  shows  that  the  extent 
of  this  freedom  is  unlimited,  and  that  not  even  the  tremendous  penalty  of 
eternal  destruction  can  supply  motive  sufficient  to  move  the  will  of  some. 
We  all  agree  that  there  is  a power  in  us  called  conscience,  which  claims  the 
right  to  decide  the  motives  which  we  choose  to  rule  us,  and  that  on  disobeying 
this  power  we  incur  the  condemnation  called  guilt.  The  Rev.  0.  L.  Engstrom 
then  puts  the  climax  on  the  metaphysical  argument  by  showing  that  we  reap 
as  we  have  sown,  we  are  changed  into  the  shape  of  the  motive  we  have 
chosen  to  rule  us. 

We  come  next  to  the  bearing  of  the  question  on  theological  truths.  We 
all  hold  that  although  man  is  free,  he  has  yet  not  strength,  of  himself,  to 
choose  the  right  and  the  holy.  This  inability  seems  to  me  explained  by  the 
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two  truths  urged  by  the  Eev.  C.  L.  Eugstrom  and  Mr.  Enmore  Jones.  The 
first  shows  that  the  will  is  directive.  Therefore,  willingly  yielding  to  the  gentle 
pressure  of  the  good  spirit,  a man  may  himself  fix  his  direction  towards  good. 
But  this  mere  direction  has  no  dynamical  force,  it  is  only  something  which 
can  point.  Behind  this  directing  element,  then,  a power  in  the  nature  of  an 
energy,  or  a duvayig^  may  come,  which  can  fill  out  the  directing  will  with  a 
heavenly  power,  and  bear  it  onward,  in  the  direction  it  has  chosen,  towards 
the  embodied  motive  which  it  has  selected  to  rule.  This  has  seemed  to  me 
for  some  years  the  philosophical  reconciliation  of  the  two  counter-truths  of 
man’s  freedom  and  responsibility  (growing,  as  Prebendary  Bow  remarks,  out 
of  the  very  centre  of  the  moral  character  of  God),  and  of  man’s  need  of 
divine  grace,  laying  the  axe  at  the  root  of  all  human  pride,  and  bidding  each 
one  of  us  remember  that  we  are  only  empty  vessels,  which,  to  be  of  any  use, 
the  divine  fulness  must  fill.  I think  this  welds  into  a coherent  logical  unity 
the  substance  of  what  has  been  said. 
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ORDINARY  MEETING,  Jan.  IG,  1882. 

Rev.  Peebendary  Cctrrey,  D.D.,  Master  of  the  Chartek- 

HOUSE,  IN  THE  ChAIR. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  the  follow- 
ing elections  were  announced  : — 

Members  : — W.  P.  James,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Oxon,  London  ; J.  Scott,  Esq., 
Galashiels. 

Associates  : — E.  Chance,  Esq.,  Cantab.,  London  ; S.  R.  Pattison,  Esq,, 
F.G.6.,  London  ; Rev.  H.  K.  Simcox,  M.A.  Oxon,  Devizes  ; II.  G. 
Emeric  de  St.  Dalinas,  Esq.,  London. 

Hon.  Log.  Sec.  : — Rev.  W.  Shaw,  Keighley. 

Also  the  presentation  of  the  following  works  for  the  library  : — 

“ The  Christian  Philosophy  Review.”  Parti.  • From  the  Listitute. 

“ American  Antiquarian  Journal.”  From  the  Society. 

“The  Illustrated  Apocalypse.”  By  T.  W.  Greenwell,  Esq.  From  the  Author. 
“ Plant  Life  Remains  in  Coal  and  Anthracite.”  By  Professor  Reinsch. 

“ Unity  and  Harmony  of  God’s  Work.”  By  J.  Ooutts.  From  the  Author. 
A Small  Work  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Brigstocke. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  by  the  author 


BIBLICAL  PBOPEPv  NAMES,  PEPiSONAL  AND  LOCAL, 
ILLUSTEATED  FROM  SOURCES  EXTERNAL  TO 
HOLY  SCRIPTURE.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  George 
Tomkins. 


HOSE  who  know  the  kind  of  interest  which  Mr.  George 


Grove  has  described  as  springing  from  the  study  of 
Biblical  names,  will  lend  a willing  ear  to  anything  that  will 
help  toward  the  cultivation  of  so  fruitful  a field.* 

More  to  stimulate  than  to  satisfy  such  interest  I venture  to 
lay  before  you  some  inquiries  into  the  bearing  of  late  re- 
searches on  this  matter. 


* P.E.F.,  1880,  197. 

***  For  the  convenience  of  reference,  the  pages  of  this  paper  have  been 
numbered  at  the  bottom. 


In  1865  a very  useful  work  was  published  by  the  Eev. 
W.  F.  Wilkinson  on  Personal  Names  in  the  Bible. 

I recommend  this  little  book  to  the  attention  of  students  ; 
but  its  perusal  will  show  how  much  ground  has  been  gained 
within  the  last  sixteen  years.  This  will  easily  appear  by 
collating  the  work  with  the  index  of  Bible  names  given  by 
the  Kev.  T.  K.  Cheyne  in  the  Variorum  Teachers^  Bible  of 
Messrs.  Spottiswoode  (1880)_,  and  there  is  still  much  to  be 
done  in  explaining  the  origin  and  affinities  of  Biblical  Proper 
Names. 

All  kind  forbearance  I must  crave^,  for  the  subject  is 
immense  and  most  difficult,  and  while  I have  been  turning 
it  over,  new  lines  have  been  struck  out,  as,  for  instance,  by 
Professor  Kobertson  Smith  in  his  paper  on  Animal  Worshi'p 
and  Animal  Tribes  among  the  Arabs  and  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; f and  important  material  has  been  contributed  by 
M.  Lenormant  in  his  work  Lcs  Origines  de  VHiHoire  and  by 
Dr.  Friedrich  Delitzsch  in  his  essay  on  the  Site  of  Paradise 
which  contains  a profusion  of  geographical  knowledge  far 
beyond  the  limits  suggested  by  the  title.  M.  Derenbourg  has 
also  compared  the  proper  names  of  persons  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment with  those  of  Himyaritic  inscriptions,  in  an  interesting 
article  in  the  new  Revue  des  Etudes  Juives. 

But  for  a rash  promise  I should  have  shrunk  from  this 
difficult  topic  altogether ; but  I hope  to  show  how  in  various 
directions  the  names  of  the  Bible  agree  with  the  assumed 
conditions  of  the  holy  writings,  and  may  help  us  in  further 
fruitful  studies  to  the  glory  of  that  Name  which  is  above 
every  name.^^ 

Names  Personal  and  Local. 

Personal  and  local  names  are  vitally  connected.  Men  of  old 
loved  to  call  their  lands  after  their  own  names,^^  and  were 
called  after  their  native  land,  and  the  man  gave  name  to  his 
race,  which  is  included  in  a vivid  way  in  the  personal  name 
and  the  territorial.  So  it  is  often  hard  to  know  whether  we 
are  reading  of  men,  or  tribes,  or  cities  and  regions,  for  all 
have  their  pedigrees,  and  the  fashion  of  recording  them  was 
often  similar  or  the  same. 

M.  Clermont  Ganneau  § has  noticed,  for  instance,  that  the 
modern  name  of  the  Belka  is  the  same  as  that  of  Balak,  king 
of  Moab  (compare  Belkis,  queen  of  Sheba,  H.G.T.) ; that 


* Strahan.  f Journ.  of  Philology,  ix.  75. 

+ Wo  lag  das  Paradies?  Leipzig,  1881.  § P.E.F,  1881,  12. 
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Shihau,  where  M.  de  Vogile  found  a magnificent  bas-relief  of 
a king,  is  the  same  word  as  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites ; the 
Aujeh,  an  affluent  of  the  Jordan,  as  Og,  king  of  Basban ; 
Ajlun  as  Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  &c. 

And  if  personal  and  ethnic  names  have  been  thus  sown  in 
the  earth,  no  less  have  attributes  of  Godhead  grown  into  titles 
of  renown,  and  clad  heroes  of  old  with  mantles  from  the  skies, 
so  that  numina  nomina  is  as  true  as  the  converse  nomina 
numina. 

If  Laban,  and  Makhir,  and  Gad,  and  Adrammelek  were 
names  of  gods,  they  were  borne  by  men  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  naturally  as  the  names  Hermes,  Nereus,  and  Phoebe,  by. 
men  and  women  of  the  New  Testament.  Erroneous  inferences 
have  been  drawn  from  this,  the  extreme  use  of  divine  names  : 
the  subordinate  use  in  compound  names  is  very  interesting. 

As  in  former  papers,  I must  avoid  the  more  accustomed 
lore,  and  take  up  a selection  of  typical  instances,  for  the  most 
part,  perhaps,  unfamiliar  to  the  student  of  the  Bible. 

With  regard  to  local  names  within  the  Holy  Land,  the 
great  survey  of  Western  Palestine,  with  its  accompanying 
books,  quarterly  statements,  and  memoirs,  has  given  us  an 
almost  endless  amount  of  information,  on  which  I shall  draw 
very  little  in  this  paper.  The  survey  of  Eastern  Palestine, 
now  in  progress  under  Captain  Conder,  B.E.,  will  not  be  an 
unworthy  supplement  to  the  former. 


Names  containing  Viclnc  Titles. 

A large  proportion  of  names  personal  and  local  were  built 
with  the  name  or  title  of  some  god.  Both  in  and  out  of  the 
Bible  these  words  abound.  For  instance,  Ab  (father),  Akh 
(brother).  Am  (in  the  sense  of  kinsman),  are  constantly  joined 
to  the  names  of  gods,  and  I think  generally  used  as  a predi- 
cate : — Abiah,  for  instance,  A father  is  Yah.^-’ 

After  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  name  Abram,  may  it  not 
be  classed  with  Abi-ram,  Akhi-ram,  Adoni-ram,  and  Malkhi- 
ram,  and  Am-ram,  and  explained  by  the  name  of  the  god 
Bamu*  ) ? Hesychius  gives  'Pagac,  6 v'^urroq 

dtoQ.  Thus  we  have  an  Ab-ramu  in  the  reign  of  Esar-haddon,f 
and  an  Akhi-ramu  (a  Syrian)  in  the  Annals  of  Assurbanipal, 
and  a Ba^al-ram  in  a bilingual  Phoenician  and  Cypriote 
instription.f  We  know  that  in  Chaldea  Abram^s  fathers 


* T.8.B.A.,  vii.  90. 


t Ep.  Canon  69,  Bee.  iii.  52. 
3 
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served  other  gods/^  and  if  indeed  his  original  name  was  of 
this  class^  then  a divinely-given  change  of  name  would  be  the 
more  naturally  explained.  The  new  name  Ab-raham_,  generally 
interpreted  as  father  of  a multitude  is  elucidated  by  Harkavy 
in  the  light  of  the  Assj^rian  rahimu,  loving,  as  loving 
father. Compare  with  this  in  senses  Isaiah,  xli.  8.  Abraham 
that  loved  me,^"’  although  the  verb  is  different.  I do  not  say 
that  Harkavy  is  right. 

Very  many  names  of  this  class  are  obvious  enough,  as 
Akhi-yah,  Abi-yah,  Ammi-el,  Ammi-shaddai,  but  in  many 
cases  we  have  not  yet^  traced  with  certainty  the  latter  ele- 
ment. 

Akhi-man  was  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Anak whom 
Caleb  drove  out  from  Hebron.  Is  the  man  in  this  name 

Manu  the  Great  of  the  Babylonians,  the  god  of  fate  ?f 

In  the  group  of  names  ending  in  hud  (Abihud, 
Akhihud,  Ammihud,  Ishhud)  is  this  the  Hud  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  solar  winged  disk,  or  may  it  be  the  Akkadian  sun-god  Ud, 
or  are  both  identical  ? 

Akhi-m5th  seems  to  involve  the  name  of  the  Phoenician 
Pluto,  Moth.J  The  local  names  Hazar-maveth  or  Hazar- 
moth,  and  Az-maveth  or  Beth-azmaveth,  are  parallel. 

In  Abi-melek,  Akhi-melek  I think  we  have  a similar  case, 
the  name  of  the  god  Melek  or  Molek  being  compounded; 
which  is,  of  course,  rather  an  epithet,  like  Ba^al,  than  a name. 

In  Abi-no^am  and  Akhi-no^am  a title  of  Tammuz  may  be 
found,  as  Mr.  Cheyne  has  so  well  pointed  out  in  the  Syrian 
Na^aman.  § 

In  Assyrian  annals  we  have  Akhi-melek,  Abi-melek,  Akhi- 
tob,  and  the  like. 

I think  Tob  must  be  distinctly  a divine  title.  It  is,  however, 
obvious  that  it  was  a gradual  growth  that  gave  such  epithets 
as  good,^^  high,^^  ‘^^jusV'  the  force  of  a separate  divine 
personality;  and  they  were  challenged  for  their  rightful  owner 
in  such  names  as  Tob-adoni-Yah,  just  as  another  familiar 
heathen  title  in  Ba^alyah  ‘Mhe  master  is  Jehovah,^^  or  Yobel.|| 
How  curious  is  the  name  of  a son  of  David  (whose  mother 
was  one  of  the  wives  whom  he  took  in  Jerusalem) 
Ba^alyada,  elsewhere  called  El-yada  Ba^al  knoweth,^^  God 
knoweth."’^) 

Even  Zedek  in  Adoni-zedek  and  Melki-zedek  may  be  the 
god  of  the  Phoenicians.  Melkizedek  may  have  had  a heathen 

* Josh.,  XV.  13.  t Chald.  Magic,  130,  133. 

X Lenormant,  Les  Origines,  546.  § Isaiah,  i.  104. 

II  Judges,  ix.  26  ; Ixx. 
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or  lialf-lieathen  name  given  to  liim  by  sucb  parents  as  xVbram 
bad,  and  yet  have  retained,  or  revived,  as  pure  a worship  of  the 
Most  High  God  as  Abram  offered.  The  name  of  Ba^al- 
zebul,  lord  of  the  height,  like  Bakd-ram,  is  a most  fit  title  for 
the  Most  High  God,  but  these  and  other  sublime  names  were 
debased  to  hell  by  the  many  inventions  of  pantheism,  and 
polytheism,  and  what  has  been  called  by  Professor  Max  Muller 
^‘^henotheism.'’^  Xames  compounded  with  Tdb,  Zedek,  and 
the  like,  remind  us  of  Mr.  Budge’s  remark  that  there  were 
temples  erected  in  Babylonia  to  abstract  qualities,*  which  are 
mentioned  in  fragments  of  cylinders  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Zidqa  is  the  name  of  a king  of  Sidon  in  the  records  of 
Sennakherib. 

Other  names  are  derived  from  those  of  gods  with  an  addi- 
tion of  ij  as  in  patronymic  cr  gentilic  names;  as  Barzillai  from 
Barzil  a title  of  Kinip  an  Assyrian  god.  Under  this  head 
I think  Sheshai  and  Talmai,  two  of  the  sons  of  Anak,” 
conie.  The  former  seems  connected  with  Sheshan,  and 
Shesh-bazzar,  the  numeral  shosh  (six)  lying  at  the  root,  as  a 
symbol  of  a god.  It  symbolized  the  god  Bin  or  Kamanu. 
Ba’al  Shalisha  indicates  ihrce.  I have  elsewhere  traced 
‘^xVrba”  (four)  in  connexion  with  Kiriath-xVrba’  and  other 
places,  t 

Sheba  (seven)  appears  in  Bath-slieba  and  other  names,  and 
may  be  connected  with  the  god  Sbat,  and  the  Seb  of  the 
Egyptians.  And  Eshmun,  (eight)  the  eighth  of  the  Kabirim, 
is  well-known.  But  these  remarks  on  numerical  symbols  are 
parenthetic  and  illustrative  of  Sheshai. 

In  like  manner  Besai  seems  clearly  to  indicate  the  god  Bes, 
or  Besa,  of  Arabian  origin,  of  whom  the  Egyptians  were  so 
fond,  his  deformed  visage  being  associated  with  articles  of  the 
toilet. 

Brugsch  has  very  naturally  connected  with  him  the  feminine 
Beset  (or  Bast)  whose  name  appears  in  Pi-beseth  (Bubastis) 
in  Lower  Egypt. 

I have  often  thought  that  the  familiar  play  on  the  word 
bosheth  (which  in  the  Hebrew  means  shame  ”)  in  connexion 
with  Ba’al- worship  may  have  some  allusion  to  this  goddess  of 
Eastern  origin. 

Sippai  (or  Sapi),  >2D,  and  Saph  or  Sap,  2D,  equally  recal 
Sap,  the  god  of  the  Eastern  borders  of  Egypt.  And  Bebai 
seems  clearly  enough  derived  from  Beb,  a Typhonic  name  well- 


* Ch.  Sunday  Sch.  Mag.,  1880,  244. 

t Trans.  Viet.  Inst.,  1877  : Studies  on  the  Times  of  Abraham. 
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known  in  Egypt  and  Sinaitic  Arabia^  as  I have  already  sug- 
gested elsewhere.* 

Hori_,  Horab  Hnrai’,  are  perhaps  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
god  Horus_,  and  Hur  is  supposed  to  be  included  in  the  same 
category. 

Hori  (like  Seti,  Ameni,  and  other  names  familiar  enough), 
is  a pure  Egyptian  name.  So  is  Hora  and  Har- 

nefer  is  found  in  Egyptian  inscriptions,  meaning  the  good 
Horns. t 

Maharai,  nn»,  the  name  of  one  of  David^s  valiant  men, 
is  very  interesting.  It  is  derived  from  Mohar,  a Semitic 
word  for  a hero  or  champion  which  was  introduced  into 
Egypt  about  the  time  of  Kameses  II.  Compare  the  Cartha- 
ginian Mahar-bal. 

Aziza  is  a curious  name  with  which  we  compare  the 
Nabathasan  god  Aziz,  and  the  well-known  Abdul-Aziz  of 
these  days. j 

From  Egypt  we  gain  much  in  the  explanation  of  Biblical 
names.  Puti-p-ra  and  Puti-p-har  (which  involves  the  name 
of  Horns,  not  of  Pa)  are  well-known.  § To  these  we  add 
Puti-el,  a compound  of  Egyptian  and  Semitic  exactly 
paralleled  by  the  Pet-Ba^al  mentioned  by  Brugsch.  Puti-el 
was  the  name  of  the  man  (Egyptian  ?)  whose  daughter  was 
the  wife  of  Eleazar,  son  of  Aaron,  and  mother  of  Pinehas. 
This  name,  Pi-nehas,  Brugsch  claims  as  Egyptian  ||  (from 
Hahasi,  the  negro ; perhaps  he  inherited  a dark  complexion 
from  Puti-el.)  Lui  (Levi)  was  the  name  of  a high-priest  of 
Amen  under  Meneptah,  and  therefore  probably  contemporary 
with  Moses. 

May  not  Miriam  be  one  of  the  many  Egyptian  names 
beginning  with  Meri  ? Pameses  II.  bore  the  well-known  title 
of  Meriamen,  and  so  did  one  of  his  daughters,  while  the 
princess  Merris^  (Meri,  one  of  the  younger  daughters  of 
Pameses)  is  said  to  have  been  the  protector  of  Moses. 
Now  Miriam  is  called  by  Josephus  Mariamne,  and  the  same 
form  of  the  name  became  famous  in  the  Herodian  house. 
Does  not  this  make  it  probable  that  Meriamen  was  the  original 
name,  perhaps  shortened  from  aversion  to  the  full  Egyptian 
form  ? The  same  name  Mariamne  or  Mariamme  belonged  to 
a place  in  Syria,  west  of  Emesa,  and  in  this  case  it  seems 


* Trans.  Viet.  List.,  xv.  90.  f Deveria  Cat.  MSS.,  66. 

X Ezra,  X.  27  ; Pierret,  Petit  Man.  100. 

§ Trans.  Viet.  Inst,  xv.  91  ; Ex.  vi.  25.  ||  Brugsch,  Hist.  ii.  130. 

^ Euseb.,  Fraq).  Ev.,  ix.  27 ; Brugsch,  Hist,  ii.  112. 
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likely  enough  that  the  name  was  that  of  Ramescs  Meriamen, 
who  founded  (or  refortified)  a strong  post  in  that  part  of  Syria 
under  his  own  name. 

The  Egyptian  women  Shiphrah  and  Puah  bore  names 
which  have  been  explained  in  accordance  with  hieroglyphic 
names  in  inscriptions.* 

That  the  Israelites  should  have  among  them  a number  of 
Egyptian  names  is  also  to  be  expected  from  their  long  con- 
tinuance in  the  land  first  of  their  refuge  and  prosperity  and 
then  of  their  bondage^  and  I think  they  will  be  found  on 
careful  search. 

Amon  is  purely  Egyptian,  the  familiar  name  of  the  great 
God.  Asir  is  probably  to  bo  taken  as  the  name  of  Osiris. 
Compare  Abd-osir  and  Osir-Shamar  in  a Phoenician  inscrip- 
tion found  in  Malta,  f 

Kheper,  with  the  local  name  Gath-Kheper,  bring  to  us  the 
name  given  to  the  creator  Ptah,  and  symbolized  by  the 
scarabseus  ("^sn).  It  is  curious,  moreover,  that  th(*  name 
of  the  late  Pharaoh  ^'Hophra^^  is  given  as  in-in,  as  if 
it  were  the  familiar  Kheprfi  of  Egypt.  It  expresses,  how- 
ever, the  ^ j Ilaabra  of  the  inscriptions. 


Surely  Sia  % and  still  more  clearly  Siaha  (i<ni’»D)§ 

must  be  Si-aah,  son  of  the  Moon-god,  and  Akhi-ra  is  a cross- 
bred name,  like  Puti-el,  a brother  is  RA,^^  the  great  Egyp- 
tian sun-god. 

Bathyah  (n»n3)  ||  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  may  well 
stand  beside  Bath-anat  (or  Bent-anat)  the  favourite  daughter 
of  Rameses  II.,  the  form  of  names  being  parallel  and  purely 
Semitic. 

The  divine  name  Yah  seems  to  me  to  be  equally  involved 


in 


the  local  name  Beth-laJl^t^^llll  iii 


the  Karnak  lists 


of  Palestine  of  the  time  of  Tiiothmes  Ifl. 
it 


If  it  be  really  so 

well  worthy  of  remark,  and  may  fitly  stand  beside  the 
name  in  the  list  No.  III.  in  Mariette^s  Karnak,  which 


is 


Brugsch  identifies  with  Penuel  ^ ^ ^ i i i 
Beth-yah  would  be  nearly  equivalent  to  Beth-el. 

Another  name,  long  before  the  Exodus,  appears  to  contain 
the  divine  appellative  Yah.  It  is  the  remarkable  name  of  a 


* ;Sp.  i>.,  Ex.  i.  15  ; Vigouroiix,  La  Bib.,  ii.  230. 
t Cheyne,  Isaiah,  ii.  135  ; Exodus,  vi.  24  ; Ebers,  Acg.,  159. 
X Neh.,  vii.  47.  § Ezra,  ii.  44.  ||  Chron.  iv.  18. 

Nc.  97.  **  312. 
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man  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Amenhotep  I.  Kafeniaa 


The  first  element  is  :£:n/'  which  occurs 


111 


Khafni  (Hophni)  a pugilist^  and  is  also  found  among  names 
in  Himyaritic  inscriptions. f The  composite  name  would 
mean  a combatant  is  Yah.^^ 


Some  other  Eguptian  Names. 

It  is  worth  while  to  mention^  by  the  way,  that  one  of  the 
earliest  Egyptian  names  in  Holy  Scripture,  Hagar,  occurs  as  the 

name  of  a king  of  the  XXIXth  dynasty 

Hagh’)  known  by  the  Greeks  as  Achoris ; Brugsch  spells  the 
name  Hagar. 

Takhpenes  (DOSnn)  is  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  queen  J whose 
sister  married  Hadad  the  Edomite  in  the  time  of  Solomon. 

Now  the  name  Ta-apenha  occurs  as  that  of  the  Mother  of 
Aahmes,§  an  officer  of  Darius  in  Egypt.  The  local  name 
given  as  Tahpanhes  appears  as  Ta-benet  in  the  Delta,  the 
Greek  Daphnm  Pelusim,  and  the  present  Tell-Defenneh,  if 
Brugsch  be  right.  || 

I fancy  that  some  Biblical  names  may  throw  light  on  the 
interesting  question  of  the  race  to  which  we  must  ascribe  the 

beautiful  queen  Thii  [|(j  W,  the  consort  of  Amenhotep  III., 

who  is  believed  to  have  been  a foreign  princess,  and  who 
appears  to  have  introduced  the  worship  of  the  solar  disk 
(Aten).  Her  father’s  name  wms  luaa,  and  her  mother’s 
Tuaa.  In  the  Louvre  is  a group  of  an  Egyptian  nobleman,^ 
with  his  wife  Taei',  and  their  infant.  Her  complexion,  like 
that  of  Queen  Thii,  and  this  race,  is  painted  rosy,  and  not 
yellow  like  the  Egyptian  women.  luiu,  Uai,  Xai,  are  names 
belonging  to  the  same  race,  neither  Egyptian  nor  Semitic.* ** 
It  was  conjectured  by  M.  Emman.  de  Rouge  that  they  were 
Libyans.  But  we  find  some  names  in  the  Bible  of  a similar 
cast,  and  in  a quarter  with  which  the  Egyptians  had  much  to 
do.  We  find  a Tai,tt  Toil  (or  Thai,  Thoii)  king  of  Hamath, 
with  a son  luram,  or  loram.  (Heb.  oru’n;  and  D”ir, 
or  Hadoram).  Now  Hamath  was  at  that  time  (of  David) 


* Lleblein,  1).  de  Noms,  p.  183  ; Brngscli,  Hut.,  i.  255. 
t Rev.  des  Etudes  Juives,  i.  50.  t 1 Kings,  xi.  19.  __ 

§ Cooper,  Arch.  Diet.  1|  Brugsch,  Hist,  ii.  358. 

*iT  M.  I)e  Rouge,  Du  Louvre,  32.  Pierret,  Die.,  533. 

tt  2 Sam,,  viit  8,  9 ; 1 Ch.,  xviii.  9. 
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an  independent  Hittite 
mascus.  I would  compare 


kingdom^ 


the  rival  of  Syrian  Ua- 
the  name  of  Thai’  or  Thai!  with 
Thii  and  Taei,  and  that  of  luaa^  her  father,*  with  xii',  Tva, 
or  Ava,  a city  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Hamath.  The 
Syrian  regions  of  the  Hittites,  and  the  land  of  Naharina, 
were  familiar  to  Amenhotep  III.  And  I would  set  these 
names  beside  that  of  a town  in  Syria,  Thiai,  or  Thai,  or  Thia 


mentioned  in  the  Karnak  lists  of 

Thothmes  III.  next  in  order  to  Shabtiina,*  an  important  place 
near  the  lake  of  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes,  and  not  far  south  of 
Hamath,  in  the  midst  of  the  Hittite  region.  The  Hittite 
ladies  appear  to  have  been  fair  in  complexion  and  to  have  had 
delicately-formed  features,  as  shown  by  a beautiful  relief  in 
porcelain  in  the  British  Museum . Is  it  not  probable  that  these 
fair  foreigners  in  Egypt  were  Hittites,  and  not  Libyans  ? 

From  the  time  of  the  Hyksos,  or  even  before,  Egypt  gives 
us  many  traces  of  Biblical  names. 

For  instance,  Shua,  the  Canaanitc  of  Adullam,’^  whose 
daughter  Judah  had  married,  is  the  familiar  name  of  tho 
Hyksos  themselves,  Shaua. 

Anub  and  Anan  (Onan)  are  among  the  names  of  the 
Hyksos  rulers. 

Sekhem  was  not  onH  the  name  of  the  renowned  city  below 
Gerizim,  but  also  of  a district  of  the  Delta,  whose  capital  was 
Pi-beset  (Bubastis),  and  its  Egyptian  meaning  was  not  only 

sanctuary  but  posscssion,^^  as  in  Jacobis  words  in  his 
blessing  of  Joseph.  J 

Compare,  again,  the  mutilated  name  of  the  time  of 
Meneptah  '^Ba^al  . . . son  of  Zapur^^§  with  Balak,  son  of 
Zippor,  of  the  same  period,  and  remember  that  Zipporah,  the 
wife  of  Moses,  was  a Midianite,  not  far  removed  from  Moab. 


Names  in  Palestine  and  Si/ria. 

As  regards  the  nations  by  whom  the  land  of  Canaan  was 
inhabited,  we  have  increasiug  light  from  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
taken  together  with  the  evidence  of  existing  names  and  living 
men. 

Take  the  Kheth.  of  Scripture,  Kheta  of  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, Khatti  of  Assyrian  annals ; that  splendid  race  whose 
ruin-heaps  still  bear  such  names  as  Tell  Ketin  in  northern 


* 2 Kings,  xvii.  24 ; xviii.  34  ; xix.  13 ; Isaiah,  xxxvii.  13.  t No*  I-t- 
Gen.,  xlviii.  22.  Pierret.  Vocab.  531,  532.  § Brugsch,  Hist.  ii.  125. 
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Syria,  Heit  near  their  ancient  lake  of  Kadesli  on  the  Orontes, 
and  Hattin  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Their  existence  as  a formidable  race  on  the  west  of  the 
Euphrates  is  attested  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  not  only  by  the 
allusions  in  the  book  of  Genesis  but  by  curious  passages  in 
the  records  of  Sargina  and  his  son  Naram-Sin,  by  whom 
they  were  conquered  for  a time.  From  the  reign  of  Thothmes 
III.  they  occupy  a signal  position  in  the  records  of  Egypt  for 
some  centuries,  and  the  Kings  of  the  Hittites^'’  are  no  less 
important  to  the  Egyptians  than  to  David  and  Solomon  and 
their  successors  until  they  were  finally  subdued  by  another 
Sargou,  rather  more  than  700  years  before  Christ.  Professor 
Sayce,  Mr.  Boscawen,  and  others  have  already  given  us  so 
much  interesting  information  about  the  Hittites  that  we 
ought  to  take  heed  that  impending  discoveries  do  not 
languish  for  lack  of  public  support  and  sympath}^^.  That 
distinguished  officer,  Captain  Conder,  II. E.,  has  recently 
visited  the  Upper  Orontes,  and,  as  he  and  Lieutenant  Mantell 
believe,  has  identified  the  renowned  stronghold  of  Kadesh 
where  the  great  exploit  of  Bameses  II.  was  performed.  I do 
not  think  he  has  hit  upon  the  right  spot  yet.  But  when 
Kadesh  is  found  we  shall  possess,  as  it  seems,  a Biblical  site. 
For  in  one  passage,  at  least,  this  sanctuary  is  mentioned, 
namely  in  the  account  of  David^s  census,*  where  we  are  told 
that  Joab  and  his  oflBcers  crossed  the  Jordan  and  worked 
northwards  through  Gilead  to  the  land  of  Takhtim- 
Khodshi.^^ 

All  the  translators  have  been  baffled  by  this  passage.  At 
last,  however,  Mr.  Cheyne  and  Mr.  Driver,  following  four 
codices  of  the  Septuagiut,  have  restored  (as  it  appears)  the 
true  reading,  and  we  find  Joab  passing  through  the  land  of 
the  Hittites  unto  Kadesh  The  difference  in  the  Hebrew 
is  but  slight,  but  the  meaning  as  clear  and  obvious  as  possible. 
I have  also  some  belief  that  this  Kadesh  occurs  in  a familiar 
passage.  The  magnificent  twenty-ninth  psalm  describes  the 
thunderstorm  rolling  over  Lebanon,  breaking  the  cedars  and 
shaking  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh.^^  Now  it  seems  tome 
that  the  region  of  the  highest  waters  of  the  Orontes,  where 
Kadesh  stood  by  its  lake  beyond  the  northern  end  of  the 
Lebanon,  where  the  storm  would  roll  across  to  the  mountains 
of  the  Ansairieh,  is  a far  more  likely  wilderness  {midhdr)  to 
pass  before  the  mind^s  eye  of  the  poet  than  Kadesh  Barnea 
three  hundred  miles  to  the  south.  If  that  be  so,  then  this 


* 2 Sam.,  xxW. 
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capital  of  the  Hittites^  next  in  renown  to  Karkemish,  is  twice 
mentioned  in  holy  Scripture. 

In  treating  of  Biblical  names,  it  is  only  fair  to  allow  that 
the  Hittite  names  recovered  from  Egypt  and  Assyria  differ  in 
character  from  the  few  that  appear  in  the  books  of  Scripture. 
But  the  whole  question  is  in  a very  nebulous  state  at  present. 
The  lists  of  names  which  appear  to  include  those  of  Hittite 
places  and  persons  present  a curious  mixture  of  Semitic  lan- 
guage with  some  other  element.  The  names  in  Scripture 
may  be  Hebraized.  Some  Hittites  (Uriah  for  instance)  may 
have  received  new  names.  And  we  must  wait  with  patience 
for  a solution  w'hich  will  most  likely  come  in  due  season. 

The  Amorite  is  well  known  in  Egyptian  record  and  wall- 
sculpture,  and  at  this  day  both  Northern  Syria  and  Southern 
Palestine  bear  witness  to  his  dwelling-place,  herein  confirming 
the  notices  of  Scripture. 

Tell  Amuriii,  north  of  Hamah,  ^Amary,  by  the  Lake  of 
Kadeshj  Tell  •’Amarah  in  the  Lejah,  and  in  the  south  the 
Llmurin  mountains  and  other  places,  are  stamped  wdth  this 
ancient  name.  In  the  great  battle-pieces  of  Egypt  they 
appear  in  their  strong  chariots  and  on  their  castles  w^alled 
up  to  heaven,^^  with  bow,  and  buckler,  and  spear.  They  are 
closely  associated  wuth  the  Hittites,  and  ^^the  land  of  the 
Amorites  round  the  Upper  Orontes  tallies  exactly  with  that 
of  the  book  of  Joshua,*  where  Aphek  (Afka)  is  on  their 
border. 

The  Amorite  has  marked  one  celebrated  mountain,  “Mount 
Hermon,  which  Hermon  the  Sidonians  call  Sirion ; and 
the  Amorites  call  it  Shenir,^^t  and  in  Assyrian  history  it 
bears  the  Amorite  name  of  Shaniru. 

The  Gergashite  is  likewise  found  among  the 

northern  allies  against  Egypt,  if  we  take  the  probable  ex- 


planation of  the  Kerkesh 


mentioned  in  the  monu- 


ments of  Eameses  II.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  name  is 
preserved  in  Gergis,  marked  in  Pey^s  map,  very  near  the 
Orontes,  to  the  west  of  Er-Eestan  (Arethusa),  in  a most 
probable  position  for  the  Gergashite. 

The  Khivvites  (Hivites)  were  a people  of  renown  in  the 
days  of  Moses,  and  long  after.  Dr.  Friedrich  DelitzschJ  has 
just  identified  them  witb  the  Khavvat  of  the  Assyrian  in- 


* Josh.,  xiii.  4. 

+ Wo  lag  das  Pamdies?  276. 
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scriptions  (Mfcherfco  read  Kliammat  and  confused  with  Amat 
Hamath).  A very  important  nation  they  were  in  the  days 
of  Shalmaneser  who  links  them  with  the  Kings  of  the 
Hittites/"’*  under  their  king,  Irkhulina,  in  a great  league 
with  Benhadad  against  the  Assyrians,  who  defeated  them 
with  terrible  slauo'hter  at  Karkar. 

O 

This  agrees  very  well  with  the  mention  of  all  the  cities 
of  the  Khivvites  with  Sidon  and  Tyre.  But  I must  not 
attempt  to  go  through  all  the  coincidences  of  Scripture  with 
the  monuments  as  regards  the  races  of  Canaan  and  Syria. 
I will  only  mention  the  name  Mat-amim  in  the  travels  of  the 
Mohar,  a well-known  story  of  an  Egyptian  scribe.  For  Mat- 
amim  would  simply  mean  land  of  the  Emim. 

Some  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Names. 

And  now  we  must  turn  to  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  whence 
most  important  results  have  been  already  obtained  in  the 
elucidation  alike  of  very  early  and  late  names  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

Akkadian,  Sumerian,  Kassite,  Elamite  names  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Semitic  names  on  the  other,  have  enabled  us^  to 
verify  the  historic  data  of  Scripture  to  an  extent  quite  un- 
expected and  surprising.  Thus  we  have  Babel,  and  Erech, 
and  Akkad,  and  Kalneh,  and  Ur,  in  the  records  from  the 
earliest  times.  For  the  name  Nimrod  we  have  more  than  one 
derivation.  Professor  Sayce  and  M.  Grivel  give  the  Akkadian 
Namar-ud,  illumination  of  the  sun  (which  by  no  means  ex- 
cludes his  human  status  by  the  divine  solar  title),  and  Dr. 
Friedrich  Delitzsch  has  lately  suggested  the  possible  al- 
ternative of  Nu-Maradj  ^^Man,  or  hero,  of  Marad,^^J  a very 
ancient  ChaldaDan  city.  This  distinguished  Assyriologist  has 
treated  very  carefully  the  subject  of  these  local  names  in 
his  new  work.  Wo  lag  das  Faradies  ? M.  Lenormant  will 
doubtless  deal  with  them  in  the  next  volume  of  his  newly - 
cast  History  of  tUe  East ; and  those  who  do  not  seek  informa- 
tion beyond  our  own  language,  will  find  much  in  George 
SmitUs  very  useful  History  of  Babylonia,  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Sayce,  and  in  the  Chaldcean  Genesis,  and  also  in  the 
volumes  of  Records  of  the  Past. 

One  of  the  most  striking  points  in  this  non-Semitic  lore  is 
the  occurrence  of  the  Elamite  name  of  Kudur-lagamar,  with 


* Bee.  iii.  99  ; v.  32. 
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liis  tributaries  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  of  which 
I have  treated  on  a former  occasion.* 

Contemporary  with  these  rulers  we  may  cite  Semitic  names 
of  considerable  interest.  Mr.  Boscawen  writes  to  me : 
Some  time  ago  I made  a special  study  of  a number  of 
early  Chaldasan  tablets  of  a commercial  nature  found  at 
Warka  [ancient  Erech]  and  Mugheir  [Ur  of  the  Chaldees]. 
These  are  dated  in  the  reigns  of  Eri-aku  or  Erioch  (Gen. 
xiv.),  and  of  Hammuragas,  and  others  of  that  period,  and 
among  them  I found  such  names  as  Abu-Khibu,  father  of 
concealment,^^  Bel-ni,  ^‘'my  lord,'’^  Abbu,  green  [cf.  nx, 
but  may  not  the  meaning  be  fruit  ? ” see  Gesenius]  ; 
Bauu  PJ3  j Lazibu  (Dvb),  Kainu  (313)  [pp  1],  Bam-ena-ya  the 
lifter  up  of  my  eyes,^^  Mukhaidu  (mnr)),  the  joyful  one^^ 
[?  HTHTD,  Ezra  ii.  52.,  Neh.  vii.  54,  ‘‘^perhaps  a joining 
together,  Ges.]  Abil  (b3n)  \_AheJ.  It.  is  very  interesting  to 
find  this  name,  “a  son,^^  used  absolutely.  It  was  Dr. 
Oppert  who  first  pointed  out  the  true  meaning  of  Ahel  from 
the  Assyrian] ; Abil-irziii,  son  of  the  soil  ” ; Miss  Braddon^s 
“^only  a clod  [does  it  not  rather  mean  son  of  the 
land?^^]  Akhu  Sunu  (their  brother)  Akhu-kalli  brother 
of  all,^^  Pirkhu  (n"i3).  There  are  more  than  a hundred 
names  of  this  class, Mr.  Boscawen  adds.  I trust  he  will 
make  public  his  study  of  this  very  important  collection  of 
Semitic  names  of  so  early  a date.  Meanwhile  we  have  here 
the  names  Cain  and  Abel,  for  Mr.  Boscawen  identifies  the 
former  name  in  a paper  contributed  to  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund’s  statement. t Mr.  Pinches  has  remarked: 
almost  every  proper  name  in  Assyrian,  as  in  Hebrew,  tells 
of  some  event  or  circumstance  connected  either  with  the 
birth  or  the  life  of  the  person  bearing  it.^^J 

This  is  very  well  brought  out,  with  fine  feeling  and  rever- 
ence, by  Mr.  Wilkinson  in  his  work  before  mentioned  on  the 
Personal  Names  of  the  Bible.  A large  number  of  such  names 
are  actual  sentences  that  will  stand  on  their  own  feet,  alike  in 
Babylonian,  Ass}"rian,  and  Hebrew  names. § But  we  must  not 
enlarge  on  these. 

The  names  which  emerge  in  the  captivities  on  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  are  interesting ; such,  for  instance,  as  those 
given  to  the  noble  Jewish  captives  in  Babylonia.  I suppose 
Belteshazzar  is  Bilat-sarra-utsur,  “ Beltis  defend 
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the  kirig/^  M.  Lonormant  has  suggested  that 
(Shadrak)  may  well  stand  for  Sutruk  or  Sudruk_,  nii 
Elamite  name  naturalised  in  Babylon.  And  as  to  Meshak 
he  says  it  is  evidently  an  alteration,*  under  the  hands 
of  transcribers,  of  an  original  form  where  the  latter  element 
of  the  Jewish  name  of  Mishael  has  been  replaced  by  the 
appellative  of  some  Babylonian  god,  perhaps  Misha  [Marda] 
kh  (Assyrian  Ma-sa-Maruduk),  and  compares  the  great  con- 
traction of  Assurbanipal  into  Asnappar. 

But  may  not  the  contraction  be  rather  of  Misha  Sheshak 
(Assyrian  Ma-sa-Sisku)  into  Meshak  ?f  Dr.  Lauth  has 
suggested  that  Siskii  may  be  a divine  name,  meaning  the 
brilliant  protector  (Marduk?)  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson  had 
connected  the  same  word  with  the  passages  in  Jeremiah, { 
where  the  name  Sheshak  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Babylon,  and  had  taken  the  word  as  a divine  name.§ 

Animal  Names. 

But  this  paper  must  not  be  unduly  protracted,  and  we  will 
now  turn  to  a very  different  topic,  the  use  of  animal  names. 
To  these  Professor  Bobertson  Smith  has  called  our  attention 
in  the  Journal  of  Philology , in  his  remarkable  and  very 
striking  paper  on  Animal  worship  and  Animal  Tribes  among 
the  Arabs  and  in  the  Old  Testament. || 

In  this  paper  he  connects  the  Totem-worship  with  its 
apparent  origin  and  consequences,  among  barbarous  tribes, 
as  expounded  by  Mr.  Maclennan,  with  usages  and  tribal  and 
personal  names  among  the  Arabs,  and  through  Arabian 
channels  with  the  tribes  of  the  Hebrews,  but  especially 
Judah,  and  in  a smaller  degree  Benjamin,  Simeon,  and  Dan. 
There  is  much  that  is  very  shocking  and  sorrowful  in  this 
disquisition,  as  in  other  recent  inquiries  of  a similar  kind. 
This  should  make  us  the  more  highly  value  the  sweetness 
and  light  of  Moses  and  Samuel  and  the  prophets. 

The  class  of  animal  names  are  claimed  as  derived  from  a 
stage  of  fetish-worship,  and  ^^the  line  of  descent  is  through 
the  mother  who  gives  her  totem  to  her  children.^^  This  is 
connected  with  abominations  proscribed  in  the  ‘.books  of 
Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy,  of  which  the  very  proscription 
proves  its  own  need. 


* La  Divination,  p.  178.  t Proc.  S.  B.  A.,  1881,  48, 
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It  seems  to  me  that  Mi\  Robertson  Smith  has  made  out  a 
strong  case  with  regard  to  the  Arabs  in  their  pre- 
Mohammedan  ages ; and  he  is  quite  right  in  tracing  the  in- 
fluence of  their  tribes  in  southern  and  eastern  Palestine ; aud 
perhaps  in  a great  degree  he  justly  connects  even  in  the  days 
of  David  the  outrages  against  Mosaic  rules  of  domestic 
morality  to  such  sources  as  he  indicates.  Some  of  the  most 
interesting  names  involved  in  this  inquiry  are  such  as  Oreb 
(Raven)  and  Zeb  (Wolf)  ; Caleb  (dog)  whose  position  as  a 
proselyte  from  Edom  has  been  so  well  traced  by  Dr.  Plumptre 
in  his  excellent  Bibical  Studies;^  Khamor  of  Shekhem 
(wild  ass),  Ja^el  (Ibex) ; Epher  and  Ephron  (Fawn),  ^Eglon 
(calf),  Akhbor  (mouse),  Shaphan  cony  or  rock-badger), 
Khezer  (swine) ; and  the  like. 

Doubtless  the  question  thus  raised  will  be  carefully  con- 
sidered and  examined  in  detail  by  those  best  qualified  to  decide 
on  its  merits.  The  subject  of  Biblical  names  could  not  be 
fairly  treated  without  indicating  this  fresh  departure.  Let  us 
remember  that  it  is  not  the  judgment  of  the  prophets  that  is 
impeached  by  any  of  the  painful  exposures  of  religious  defec- 
tion in  the  children  of  faithful  Abraham.  There  is  much 
justice  in  the  concluding  sentences  of  the  essay.  ^^It  is  a 
favourite  speculation  that  the  Hebrews  or  the  Semites  in 
general  have  a natural  capacity  for  spiritual  religion.  They 
are  either  represented  as  constitutionally  monotheistic,  or  at 
least,  we  are  told,  that  their  worship  had  in  it  from  the  first, 
and  apart  from  revelation,  a lofty  character  from  which 
spiritual  ideas  were  easily  developed.  That  was  not  the  opinion 
of  the  prophets,  who  always  deal  with  their  nation  as  one 
peculiarly  inaccessible  to  spiritual  truths,  and  possessing  no 
natural  merit  which  could  form  the  ground  of  its  choice  as  the 
people  of  Jehovah.  Our  investigations  appear  to  confirm  this 
judgment,  and  to  show  that  the  superstitions  with  which  the 
spiritual  religion  had  to  contend  were  not  one  whit  less  de- 
grading than  those  of  the  most  savage  nations.  And,  indeed, 
the  second  commandment,  the  cardinal  precept  of  spiritual 
worship,  is  explicitly  directed  against  the  very  worship  of  the 
denizens  of  air,  earth,  and  water,  which  we  have  been  able  to 
trace  out.  It  does  not  appear  that  Israel  was,  by  its  own 
wisdom,  more  fit  than  any  other  nation  to  rise  above  the  lowest 
level  of  heathenism.^^ 


* Strahan,  1870. 
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Conclusion, 

It  is  only  due  to  my  audience  and  to  tMs  vast  and  fertile 
subject  that  I should  end  as  I began  by  craving  your  kind 
forbearance. 

There  are  some  branches  of  the  inquiry  into  Biblical  names 
too  sacred  and  dark  with  glory^  some  too  fresh  and  uncertain, 
some  too  old  and  familiar,  to  serve  our  purpose  this  evening. 
But  within  my  old  line  of  historic  illustration  I must  affirm 
that  to  me  there  appears  a coherency  between  the  names, 
brought  from  quarters  scattered  and  for  all  the  intervening- 
ages  forgotten  and  unexplored,  and  their  position  and  surround- 
ings, in  the  Scripture  narratives,  or  oracles,  or  poetry,  which  to 
an  honest  seeker  after  truth  is  confirmation  strong,^^  and 
may  well  rank  high  as  proof  of  holy  writ."’^  It  has  been 
elaborately  shown  by  the  recent  surveyors  and  explorers  of 
Palestine,  that  the  geographical  and  topographical  names  men- 
tioned in  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monumental  records,  and  in 
classic  and  rabbinic  literature,  and  now  found  in  the  mouths  of 
the  fellahin,  in  numberless  instances  chime  with  the  Bible 
story. 

If  we  have  caught  this  evening  startling  glimpses  of  high 
places  and  chambers  of  imagery,^^  it  is  only  what  a 
thoughtful  student  of  Scripture  might  expect ; and  readers  of 
Pleyte,  Tiele,  and  similar  writers,  have  seen  the  dark  shadows 
cast  in  gigantic  proportions.  Out  of  how  rough  and  deep  a 

hole  of  a pit  has  our  Eedeemer  in  all  ages  drawn  the  fair 
stones  of  His  new  Jerusalem  ! How  does  the  perverse  mind 
of  man  forsake  the  living  fountain,  and  hew  out  for  itself 
broken  cisterns. 

We  would  ^‘‘justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.^^  We  cannot 
justify  the  ways  of  man  to  God. 


APPENDIX. 

My  best  thanks  are  due  for  several  kind  contributions  of  notes  and 
suggestions  received  since  the  above  paper  was  printed. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  writes: — 

Very  many  thanks  for  your  valuable,  interesting,  and  suggestive  paper. 

The  animal  names  strike  me  as  very  interesting,  and  the  argument  from 
the  agreement  linguistic,  moral,  and  religious,  between  the  names  and  the 
surrounding  circumstances  of  those  who  bore  the  names,  is  very  cogent  as 
unmistakable  evidence  of  historical  truth.  As  regards  Caleb,  to  whom  I 
see  you  refer  at  p.  15,  I believe  the  discovery  of  his  Edomitish  ancestry 
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and  the  proof  of  it  was  my  own,  as  "iven  in  cli.  ii.,  sect,  ii.,  of  my 
Genealogies.  I have  not  seen  our  Dean's  Biblical  Stmlies,  to  which  you 
refer. 

The  Rev.  T.  K.  Clmjne,  Fellow  of  Balliol : — 

A numher  of  combinations  are  quite  new  to  me.  iMaharai  = Mohar  is 
very  attractive.  Sq3pai^  Behai,  Besai,  Shiia,  Zapur  : Sheba,  as  connected 
with  Sbat  and  Seb.  (Do  you  mean  that  the  connexion  with  “ seven  ” is  a 

Volksetymologie,'’  Gen.  xxi.  30?  or  that  “seven”  is  a numerical  symbol 
for  the  Egyptian  god  ?)  Can  you  trace  a connexion  between  Bast  and  Baal, 
as  objects  of  worship  ? Otherwise,  are  we  helped  by  the  similarity  of  Beset 
and  Bosheth  ? [See  below. — H.  G.  T.] 

Barzillai,  Sheshai,  Talmai.  The  first  must  be  very  plausible,  for  it  strikes 
me  at  once  that  I have  heard  it  before,  and  yet  I do  not  think  I have. 

I would  rather  not  have  to  do  with  an  Accadian  god  in  a Hebrew  name, 
until  I am  compelled  (Ammi-hud). 

Zedek.  It  occurs  as  a separate  divine  name  in  Philo  of  Byblus,  does  it 
not  ? Zidqa  is  evidently  adopted  from  a god. 

Tob,  I suppose,  does  not  occur  alone  as  a personal  name  (a  region  in 
“ Judges  ”). 

Abraham  : I remember  Harkavy,  but  think  it  is  delusive.  Better  an 
Aramaising  pronunciation  of  Abram. 

Cain  : very  interesting.  We  had  only  a Himyaritic  Qainu  before  ? 

Abil-irziti.  ? comp.  (mT5<)  THTS  the  patronymic. 

As  to  names  compounded  with  ab,  ab,  ach,  &c.,  comp.  P.  de  Jong,  “Over 
de  met  ab,  ach,  enz,  zamengestelde  Hebreeuwsche  eigennamen.  Amsterdam  ; 
J.  Miiller,  1880.”  Noticed  by  Graf  Baudissin  in  the  Leipzig  Theolog. 
Literatur-zeitung,  Jan.  1,  1881.  I have  no  doubt  you  know  Nestle’s  Die 
Israelitischen  Eigennamen,  Haarlem:  1876.  On  the  compound  names  the 
two  appear  to  differ — De  Jong  thinking  that  Nestle  and  those  who  agree  with 
him  have  gone  too  far.  I have  not  seen  De  Jong’s  book,  and  my  prejudices 
are  with  Nestle.  De  Jong  seems  to  think  that  divine  names  were  sometimes 
otiose,  and  merely  added  to  make  a new  name  (“  like  Hermobios  with  Bios, 
and  Diogeiton  with  Geiton”).  He  so  explains  names  like  Abijah  and 
Achijah. 

I see  you  have  given  Mr.  Driver  and  myself  the  credit  of  the  emendations 
in  Samuel.  Hitzig  and  Wellhausen  were,  as  noticed  in  Q.  P.  B.,  our 

authorities.  “ Wilderness  of  Kadesh.”  Very  plausible,  supposing  the 
psalm  to  be  an  early  one.  [Is  it  not,  as  generally  accounted,  “ a Psalm  of 
David” ?— H.  G.  T.] 

Mr.  Cheyne  has  also  favoured  me  with  the  following  valuable  note  on 
'pit,  as  interpreted  “ height  ” rather  than  “ habitation  ” (p.  5),  in  confirma- 
tion of  his  views  expressed  in  his  work  on  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  155  : — 

Two  things  seem  clear — 1.  That  “pit  is  an  almost  forgotten  Hebrew  root ; 
in  Gen.  xxx.  20,  the  writer  selects  an  alternative  root  lit  (itself  almost 
confined  to  proper  names)  to  illustrate  2.  That  "PST  was  specially 
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applicable  to  the  heavenly  or  the  earthly  of  nin\  (1)  justifies  us  in 
expecting  some  light  from  Assyrian  ; (2)  in  presuming  some  idea  suitable  to 
a palace.  I suppose  most  of  the  houses  at  J erusalem  were  low,  and  the 
D'JbiX  would  domineer  over  them,  and  above  all  the  Temple  ? 

Of  course,  a vague  sense  like  habitation  ” may  just  do.  But  I do  not 
see  that  it  has  any  greater  claim,  at  any  rate,  than  ‘‘  elevation  ” ; it  looks, 
indeed,  very  much  like  a guess.  One  may  no  doubt  quote  1 Kings,  viii.  13, 
and  say  that  bqi  is  parallel  to  But  n'3  may  quite  as  well  be 

parallel  to  applying  to  both  equally),  for  flSD  itself  is  a word 

specially  set  apart  for  the  heavenly  as  well  as  the  earthly  (in  passages 
where  occurs).  Of  course,  is  not  vaguely  “ habitation,’^  but 

something  firmly  founded.  I have  no  fresh  light  to  throw. 

I gathered  from  Sayce  that,  though  Oiiyard’s  evidence  was  not  all  equally 
sound,  the  main  part  of  it  was  sound ; he  himself  accepted  the  result. 

[See  Cheyne,  Isaiah  ii.  155,  where  the  opinion  of  M.  Stanislas  Guyard  is 
quoted  with  regard  to  the  root  xahal  in  Assyrian. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  notice  that  Pierret  gives  in  Egyptian  (on  the 

authority  of  Brugsch)  tsehii,  ^ XUOUO.S.65  transcenderc, 

siq)erarey  elevare,  extollere^’  (vocab.  726),  and  notices  (p.  739)  that  XGJSl 
is  acutus,  whence  X6.S.KX,  jacidum.  Possibly  a common  root  may  have 
existed  at  the  bottom  of  these  words  and  mhal. — H.  G.  T.] 


The  Rev.  Robert  B.  Girdlestone,  PrincqMl  of  WycUffe  Hall,  Oxford  : — 

At  your  request  I put  down  a few  annotations  on  the  interesting  paper 
which  you  are  to  read  on  the  16th. 

1.  With  regard  to  names  personal  and  local.  I do  not  know  whether  the 
Balkh,  and  the  Balkan  Mountains,  or  Wallachia,  might  be  compared  with 
the  name  Belka  [not  Wallachia,  which  is  akin  to  Wales,  &c.,  see  Taylor^ 
W ords  and  Places,  43. — H.  G.  T.]  ; but  I should  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
names  you  afterwards  introduce,  viz.,  Sihon  and  Eglon.  They  both  end  in 
on,  but  on  sounds  local  rather  than  personal ; witness  the  rivers  Pisonj 
Gihon,  Jordan,  Kishon,  Kidron,  Arnon ; and  the  places  Ekron,  -^Enon, 
Aijalon,  Ascalon,  Maon,  Beth-horon,  Chesalon,  Ezion,  Gibeon,  Hebron, 
Hermon,  Sirion,  Ijon,  Lebanon,  Sidon,  Zion.  Compare  also  Marath-on, 
which  answers  in  meaning,  I suppose,  to  your  own  dwelling-place  West-on. 
The  names  in  the  new  Palestine  map  have  often  dropped  this  termination. 

[I  am  glad  Mr.  Girdlestone  has  mentioned  Marath-on,  which  should  be 
compared  with  Marath-us,  and,  as  I think,  Ma-Mortha  or  Morthia  (name  of 
Hhekem),  and  probably  Marath-esium  in  Ionia  ; all  derived  from  Martu  ? — 
H.  G.  T.] 

2.  I do  not  feel  sure  that  you  are  right  in  connecting  the  names  Abram, 
Amram,  &c.,  with  the  god  Eamu.  The  true  God  is  called  Di  'O  in  Is.  Ivii.  15, 
Micah  vi.  6,  and  Ps.  xeix.  2,  cxiii.  4,  cxxxviii.  6.  This  fact  suggests  the 
origin  of  such  names  as  Adoniram.  Abram’s  name,  I venture  to  think, 
means  “ exalted  father,”  and  when  it  was  changed  to  Abraham  we  must  look, 
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not  to  the  Assyrian  rahimu  (Dn'l),  but  to  the  Arabic  raham 
which  signifies  multitude. 

[As  to  Eamu,  compare  my  remarks  on  Tob,  &c.,  p.  4,  and  the  definition 
given  by  Hesychius.  Mr.  Girdlestone  mentioned  to  me  the  other  day  the 
very  curious  parallel  of  mo-rimo,  a word  used  in  a vague  way  by  the 
Bechuanas  on  the  Kuruman  river  for  some  upper  power,  and  rescued  by 
Dr.  Mofiat  for  use  as  the  name  of  the  true  God,  as  it  now  stands  in  the 
Sechuana  translation  of  holy  Scripture.  It  was  an  exotic  word  and  seemed 
equivalent  to  the  U)~\D  cited  by  Mr.  Girdlestone  from  Isaiah,  &c..  Mo-  in 
the  Sechuana  word  being  a prefix. — H.  G.  T.] 

3.  Ahiman  is  connected  by  you  with  “ manu.'’  It  is  observable  that  the 
same  name  is  given  to  a temple-porter  after  the  Captivity,  1 Chr.  Lx.  17. 
Would  a Levitical  porter  fresh  from  the  Babylonian  Captivity  be  named  after 
the  Babylonian  god  of  fate  ? I doubt  it ; and  I prefer  the  old  derivation. 
[It  is  curious  to  find  among  these  porters  Talm-on  and  Alchiman:  comp,  two 
of  the  sons  of  Anak,  Talm-ai  and  Ahhimau. — H.  G.  T.] 

4.  I am  inclined  to  quarrel  with  you  for  your  suggestion  concerning 
Melchizedek,  and  I know  not  by  what  authority  you  call  zebul  a height 
rather  than  a habitation.  [See  Cheyne,  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  155,  and  Mr.  Cheyne’s 
remarks  above. — H.  G.  T.] 

The  name  Bath-sheba  I should  connect  with  the  secondary  meaning  of 
Sheba — an  oath — rather  than  with  the  primary.  Your  reference  to  Aziz 
reminds  me  of  Azaz-el,  the  so-called  scape-goat.  Comp,  the  name  Azaz  in 
1 Chr.  V.  8,  and  the  names  Uzza,  Uzziah,  Uzziel,  «S:c.;  see  also  Ps.  xxiv.  8, 
where  Jehovah  is  called  T-ITV. ; also  note  the  expression  in  Daniel — “the  god 
of  Forces  ” (Dan.  xi.  38).  Was  the  Nabathiean  Aziz  a god,  or  an  attribute  ? 
[a  “divinity  of  Syro- Phoenician  origin” — Pierret,  Petit  Man.  de  Mythol,  100] ; 
and  may  not  the  same  question  be  raised  concerning  Bam,  Zedek,  and  other 
so-called  gods  ? [Zedek  (Sydyk)  took  to  wife  one  of  the  Tanides,  and  his 
son  was  Asclepios.  He  was  one  of  the  two  who  found  out  the  use  of  salt. 
So  says  Philo  Byblius.  See  Lenormant,  Les  Origines,  &c.,  541, 545. — H.  G.  T.] 

5.  On  p.  9 you  refer  to  Sekhem.  What  is  your  objection  to  the  traditiona 

spelling  Shechem,  and  to  the  topogTaphical  and  descriptive  sense  shoulder, 
or  nape  of  the  neck  between  the  shoulders,  so  applicable  to  the  position  of 
Shechem.  Your  reference  to  the  Egyptian  meaning  of  the  word  adds  new 
interest  to  Gen.  xlviii.  22  ; where  see  the  rendering  in  the  lxx.  [I  do  not 
know  that  we  are  tied  to  the  diacritic  point.  Dr.  Ebers  writes  (AEg.  u.  d.  B. 
Mos.,  231)  : “We  hazard  a comparison  between  the  Egjq)tian  and  the 
Samaritan  Sechem,  CIKIJULA.,  which,  as  Ewald  has  already 

proved,  possessed  an  old-Canaanitish  population,  who  adhered  to  Baal 
Berith.”  As  to  spelling,  I like  kh,  for  it  avoids  the  risk  of  the  soft  ch  in  the 
mouth  of  the  reader,  as  in  French.  It  is  Dr.  Ebers  who  compares  the 
Egyptian  Pa-sekhem.  I was  familiar  with  Dean  Stanley’s  “ shoulder  ” of 
the  mountain,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  alternative  of  “sanctuary,” 
as  in  Egyptian  : see  my  paper  on  “Joseph,”  Tr.  Viet  Inst,xv.  86. — H.  G.  T.l 
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6.  With  the  Kheta  compare  the  Chatti  referred  to  by  Tacitus,  and  the 
XerraloL  of  Strabo.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  name  Hit  on  the  Euphrates  ? 
[The  Chatti,  or  Catti,  are  said  to  have  taken  their  name  from  “the  old 
German  word  cat  or  cad,  ‘ war  ’ ” : see  Smith’s  Class.  Die. 

The  Kheta  seem  to  owe  their  name  to  the  word  Kheth,  an  inclosure  (fenced 
or  fortified),  comp,  the  Egyptian  Khctam  ; and  Khatem,  which  is  the  ring 
for  the  finger,  in  Heb.  DHin.  The  well-known  site,  Sarbut  el  Khadem,  in 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  owes  its  name  (says  Dr.  Ebers)  to  the  old  Egyptian 
fortress  (Khetam) : Durch  Gosen.  574.  The  archaic  Hebrew,  Phoenician, 
and  Moabite  form  of  the  letter  n (Kheth)  bears  witness  to  its  origin  in  the 
ground-plan  of  a square  fortress. 

Mr.  Gladstone  identifies  the  Kheta  with  the  Keteioi  of  the  Odyssey  {Horn. 
Synchr.  175),  but  I cannot  answer  for  the  Khettaioi  of  Strabo. — H.  G.  T.] 

7.  You  remark  (p.  11)  that  the  names  in  Scripture  may  be  Hebraised.  I 
suppose  they  have  been,  from  Adam  downwards,  unless  Hebrew  may  be 
taken  as  a fair  representative  of  the  one  primaeval  language,  an  idea  which 
few  would  accept. 

[I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  this  sweeping  supposition,  for  I think  that  the 
foregoing  paper  itself  supplies  many  names  alien  to  Hebrew  which  have  been 
little  altered ; in  some  cases  barely  transliterated. — H.  G.  T.] 

8.  (p.  14).  You  refer  to  Sheshak.  Compare  the  theory  of  Brugsch  as  to 
the  Assyrian  origin  of  the  name  Shishak. 

9.  Your  remarks  on  animal  names  are  very  modest  and  cautious.  Could 
you  not  suggest  a learned  inquiry  as  to  a totem  system  amongst  ourselves  ? 
Think  of  the  hundreds  of  animal  names  that  we  possess,  such  as  Pigg,  Hogg, 
Wolf,  Lyon,  Deer,  Sparrow,  Bird,  Nightingale,  Partridge,  Dove,  Drake, 
Wildgoose,  Fish,  Sprat,  Pike,  Carp,  Herring,  Mackrell,  &c.  &c.  What  a 
mine  for  the  investigator  ! 

But,  seriously,  there  is  a very  interesting  question  connected  with  animal 
names,  and  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  history  of  language.  Did 
animals  give  names  to  attributes,  or  attributes  to  animals  ? We  read  in 
Gen.  ii.  19  that  God  “ brought  the  animals  to  Adam  to  see  what  he  would 
call  them,  and  whatsoever  Adam  called  any  living  creature  that  was  the 
name  thereof.”  Turned  into  plain  English,  what  does  this  mean  ? is  it  that 
there  is  a correlation  between  sight  and  sound,  and  that  our  first  parent,  by 
a quickened  instinct,  was  prompted  to  utter  a distinct  articulate  sound 
answering  to  the  special  features  or  peculiarities  of  each  object  presented  to 
his  eye  1 or  is  it  that  each  object  suggested  some  marked  attribute  and  was 
named  after  it  ? Thus  the  question  arises  : Whence  did  Adam  derive  the 
names  of  the  attributes  ? I am  inclined  to  think  the  first  alternative  the 
true  one — that  animals  and  other  sensible  objects  received  names  from  Adam, 
and  that  each  name  thus  instinctively  given  originated  the  verbal,  adjectival, 
and  other  forms.  It  would  be  interesting  to  test  this  theory  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Accadian  and  other  primaeval  languages.  Pardon  the  hastiness 
of  these  annotations,  and  accept  my  thanks  for  your  paper,  and  especially 
for  your  suggestive  remarks  on  the  name  Mary. 
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The  Rev.  A.  Lowy,  an  eminent  Orientalist,  well  known  for  his  noble 
exertions  on  behalf  of  the  outraged  and  oppressed  Jews  abroad,  has  kindly 
given  me  the  following  notes  : — 

You  take  as  the  name  of  a deity  : in  that  case  you  have  to  explain 

the  frequently  recurring  name  ^’Joram'^  or  “ Jehoram.”  It  seems  to  be  a 
much  simpler  method  to  regard  ram  as  a eulogistic  epithet,  just  as  Joer.er 
(Jehovah  is  a help)  or  Jonadah  (Jehovah  is  a liberal  [bestower  of  bounties]\ 
&c.  (p.  4).  Tob  and  its  opposite  r’a  do  not  strike  me  to  be  divine  titles. 
Tubiel,  Tobiah,  are  eulogies  of  the  deity  in  the  same  way  as  Tobal.  ^'Ahiro? 
ben  Enan^’  bore  a name  of  dispraise,  and  reminds  one  of  the  biblical  phrase 
“ra’  ayin”  (an  evil  eye),  Prov.  xxiii.  6,  and  xxviii,  22. 

There  are  many  instances  that  men  and  families  assumed,  defiantly,  a 
name  of  reprobation  to  suggest  that  the  individual  gives  the  dementi  to  the 
badness  of  the  name.  For  example,  in  Italian— Jfa/occ/^io,  Malcoglio,  &c. 

I have  been  interested  in  your  combination  of  Baal  and  Bosheth.  The 
latter,  denoting  “ pudor,”  appears  as  the  female  goddess  by  the  side  of  Baal, 
and  is  sometimes  used  as  a synonym;  see  Jerem.  xi.  13,  “ According  to  the 
number  of  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  have  ye  set  up  altars  to  Bosheth : altars 
to  burn  incense  unto  Baal  ” (the  English  authorised  version  has  misrendcred 
the  word  bosheth,  and  given  the  clumsy  translation  “that  shameful  thing  "). 

The  change  of  Jerubaal  into  Jerubosheth  (2  Sam.  xi.  21)  and  MephihosJuth 
into  Mephibaxd  is  another  illustration  of  this  synonymy,  but  there  is  in  the 
Bible  a tendency  to  convert  Baal  ( = Lord)  into  the  less  dignified  form 
Bosheth  (= shame  or  disgrace).  See  in  regard  to  the  aversion  to  the  name  of 
Baal  inter  alia  Hos.  ii.  19  (in  the  authorised  version,  ii.  17). 

[Bes  is  identified  with  Set  ( = Baal)  in  the  Pdtual  (see  Pierret,  Die. 
d'Arch.  Eg.,  also  id.  Petit  Man.  de  Myth.,  131),  and  wears  the  “ skin  of  a lion, 
entirely  concealing  his  face,  and  giving  it  a Gorgonian  appearance  ” (Birch 
in  Wilk.  Eg.,  iii.  148),  and  Bast)  is  the  feminine  Bes,  and  equally  lion-faced. 
Also,  Set  is  a lion  (solar  animal)  with  eagle- head  (solar  bird).  This  is  the 
gryphon  of  Set  or  Ba’al. 

The  festival  of  Bast  at  Bubastis  (still  called  Tell  Basta,  the  Pi-Beset  of 
the  Egyptians  and  of  Ezek.  xxx.  17)  seems,  by  the  account  of  Herodotus 
(ii,  60),  to  have  been  of  a kind  to  entitle  Bast  to  the  stigma  of  the  Hebrew 
Bosheth.  I am  much  interested  to  find  the  identification  of  Bosheth  with 
the  feminine  Ba’al  ( = Bast)  confirmed  by  Mr.  Lowy.  The  Amu  were 
assigned  to  Bast,  as  their  tutelary  deity,  by  the  Egyptians. — H.  G.  T.] 


The  Chairman  (the  Master  of  the  Charterhouse)  said : — I am  sure  you  will 
all  desire  that  I should  tender  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  to  Mr.  Tomkins  for 
the  very  interesting  paper  he  has  just  read.  It  ranges  over  a multiplicity  of 
subjects— every  name  affording  an  opportunity  for  a separate  discussion ; and 
I am  certain  that  all  of  us  have  admired  the  manner  in  which  the  author  has 
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condensed  so  much  matter  into  so  small  a compass.  As  one  reads  this  essay, 
one’s  attention  is  called  to  the  very  great  events  and  the  very  startling 
coincidences  to  which  it  refers,  and  which  some  of  us  may,  at  some  future  time, 
be  able  to  follow  up.  But,  of  course,  the  discussion  of  such  a paper  as  this 
can  only  be  entered  upon  by  confining  one’s  self  to  one  or  two  of  the 
particular  points  which  have  been  raised  by  the  author,  and  which  will 
probably  be  found  to  give  quite  sufficient  opportunity  for  a very  interest- 
ing discussion.  I may  say,  speaking  from  my  own  point  of  view,  that  the 
general  idea  which  is  apt  to  strike  one  on  perusing  a paper  like  this  is, 
how  remarkably  Scriptural  names  and  events  are  continually  leaping  up  in 
the  discovery  of  those  grand  antiquities  wdiich,  as  the  writer  has  shown,  the 
researches  of  antiquarian  explorers  are  constantly  bringing  to  view — relics 
which  tend  to  throw  a great  deal  of  light  on  names  and  subjects  that  have 
hitherto  been  a matter  of  difficulty  to  the  Biblical  student.  What  is  an 
extremely  striking  part  of  the  paper  is  that  which  relates  to  the  Hittites, 
because  this  was  one  of  the  instances  in  which  imperfect  knowledge,  giving 
rise  to  rash  conclusion,  aroused  objections  against  the  Scriptures  with  regard 
to  the  historical  statements  they  contain— statements  which,  on  further 
research,  we  find  have  not  only  been  justified,  but  on  which  modern 
discoveries  have  thrown  great  light.  We  find  with  respect  to  that  remark- 
able people,  the  Hittites,  widely  spread  as  they  were — that  these  discoveries 
very  clearly  prove  that  names,  which  at  first  seemed  to  be  unimportant, 
have  been  found  by  the  comparisons  they  suggest,  and  in  other  ways,  to 
furnish  most  important  evidence  as  to  the  veracity  of  the  records  contained 
in  the  ancient  Scripture  history.  We  observe,  too,  that  these  names  are 
connected  with  the  higher  attributes  and  moral  virtues  we  are  accustomed 
to  admire.  This  is  the  more  striking,  because  sometimes  it  has  been 
supposed  that  all  these  names  were  simply  derived  from  the  heathen  gods  ; 
but  in  this  paper  it  is  shown  that  in  some  cases  the  names  of  the  heathen 
gods  and  goddesses  were  derived  from  the  attributes  which  the  gods  them- 
selves possessed.  This  makes  us  think  of  the  origin  of  pantheism.  Pro- 
bably the  first  idea  of  a god  was  derived  from  some  great  truths  connected 
with,  and  symbolised  by,  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  not  simply  that  persons 
looking  at  those  bodies,  regarded  them  as  very  striking  objects,  and  therefore 
proceeded  to  worship  them  ; but,  as  the  investigation  goes  on,  we  discover 
that  the  myths  or  legends  that  have  been  connected  with  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  associated  with  something  symbolical  and  deep  in  reference 
to  the  motions  of  the  earth  and  to  the  stellar  system,  and  also  with 
the  moral  attributes  and  physical  virtues  and  strength  of  human  kind. 
In  this  way  we  may  go  back  to  the  fact  that  the  first  notions  of  religion 
which  God  was  pleased  to  give  to  man  were  more  ]3ure  and  more  widely 
separated  from  the  worship  of  many  gods  which  afterwards  took  possession 
of  the  world.  We  thus  are  able  to  see  how  religion  was  gradually  perverted 
into  the  worship  of  a number  of  gods,  supposed  to  exercise  powers  and 
attributes  which,  after  all,  belong  only  to  the  one  Supreme  Governor 
of  the  earth.  This  is  what  Scripture  represents  with  regard  to  the  origin 
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of  polytheism,  and  the  very  names  that  are  thus  shown  to  be  connected 
with  the  attributes  of  the  divine  power,  seem  to  confirm  what  we 
learn  from  the  Biblical  source.  We  know  very  well,  as  the  author  of  the 
paper  has  mentioned,  that  at  one  time,  at  a later  stage  of  pantheism, 
it  was  the  custom  to  worship  the  moral  virtues,  such  as  were  symbolised 
in  the  well-known  Temple  of  Concord,  and  in  the  other  temples  and 
altars  which  we  find  in  the  later  periods  of  Boman  idolatry  erected  to 
Pietas  and  Fides,  and  so  forth — the  moral  attributes  in  that  later  stage 
being  personified  and  made  into  deities.  This  is  an  illustration  of  the  same 
kind  of  process ; and,  as  the  author  of  the  jDaper  remarked,  there  are  one 
or  two  traces  of  this  in  remote  antiquity,  which  shows  that  the  attributes 
of  virtue  and  strength  were  by  the  pagans  identified  with  separate  beings 
by  whom  they  were  supposed  to  be  personified — those  beings  being  consti- 
tuted into  distinct  divinities,  representing  what  really  from  the  first  were 
revealed  as  the  attributes  of  the  one  true  God.  (Hear,  hear.)  These  few 
thoughts  have  occurred  to  me  in  considering  this  paper ; but  it  is  one  that  is 
so  fruitful  of  subjects  for  reflection,  that  I am  sure  those  who  have  heard  it 
read  must  have  had  many  other  thoughts  suggested  to  them,  and  it  is  now 
open  to  any  one  wishing  to  do  so,  to  express  liis  opinions  upon  any  of  the 
points  that  have  been  touched  on. 

Mr.  W.  Griffith. — The  learned  lecturer  has  traced  many  of  the  words  he 
has  mentioned  to  an  Egyptian  origin.  He  referred  to  the  word  “ Asir,” 
and  connected  it  with  “ Osiris,”  another  form  of  the  Hebrew  the 
enricher.  The  readers  of  our  great  epic  poet  may  remember  the  lines  ; — 

“ Nor  did  Israel  ’scape 

The  infection,  when  their  borrow’d  gold  composed 

The  calf  in  Oreb  ; and  the  rebel  king 

Doubled  that  sin  in  Bethel  and  in  Dan.” — Milton,  b.  i. 

The  calf.  Apis,  was  the  emblem  of,  or  sacred  to  (Diodorus,  and 
Strabo,  b.  xvii.),  Osiris,  and  Egyptian  worship  was  repeated  in  after- 
times in  Jewish  history.  Another  etymology  quoted  by  the  learned 
lecturer  was  that  of  “ Bath-Sheba.”  Here  I differ  from  him  and  agree 
with  Mr.  Girdlestone  that  the  word  “ Sheba  ” is  derived  from  “ Sheba,” 
an  oath,  rather  than  from  the  words  Sbat  ” and  “ Seb,”  and  for  this 
reason  we  find  “ Beer-Sheba,”  the  well  of  the  oath — the  well  at  which 
Abraham  entered  into  covenant  with  some  of  the  surrounding  tribes.  If, 
then,  we  have  “Sheba,”  signifying  oath,  and  “Beer- Sheba”  meaning  the 
well  of  the  oath,  it  seems  that  we  have  ground  to  say  that  “ Sheba  ” in 
“ Bath-Sheba”  would  also  be  of  the  same  origin.  Another  interesting  word 
that  has  been  cited  is  the  word  “ Sekhem,”  which  means  “ possession.” 
Being  a barrister,  I have  been  struck  with  the  appropriateness  to  time 
and  place  of  the  juristical  ideas  which  occur  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  that  history  does  to  a legal  mind  recall  the  period 
of  what  we  may  call  the  law  of  Nature  when  possession  seems  to  have 
been,  to  use  a homely  phrase,  nine  parts  of  the  law— before  society  was 
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definitely  formed  and  stable.  And  so  we  find  that  when  the  different  wells 
were  built  the  diff’erent  tribes  took  possession  and  thus  came  to  have  property 
in  them.  The  well  “ Beerlahairoi,”  concisely  tells  the  history  of  Hagar’s 
desertion  by  her  husband  (Gen.  xvi.  14).  The  wells  “Esek,  Sitnah,  Kehoboth,” 
show  the  non-contentious  disposition  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  17-23).  Sir 
William  Blackstone,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Law,  shows  what  primi- 
tive legal  ideas  prevailed  in  those  ancient  times. 

There  are  numerous  words  from  the  Egyptian  which  seem  to  have 
left  traces  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  I would  call  attention  to  the 
Egyptian  name  of  Joseph,  “ Zaphenath-paaneah,”  which,  in  Egyptian, 
signifies  the  “Saviour  of  the  World.”  But  to  pass  on  from  the  Egyptian 
times  we  should  expect  that,  as  history  progresses,  the  names  would  corre- 
spond to  the  periods  coincident  in  surrounding  nations.  In  Numbers  we 
find  the  name  of  Pethor,  from  *iri£)  to  expound  ; it  seems  to  be  reproduced 
in  “Patrae”  of  Achaia,  and  “ Patara”  of  Lycia,  and  as  an  epithet  of  Apollo, 
the  god  of  oracles,  in  Horace,  Odes  III.  iv.  64.  Some  of  the  most  striking 
coincidences  are  furnished  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  constituted  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  commercial  races  of  ancient  times.  From  Carthage  they 
spread  their  commerce  all  over  Europe,  and  we  ought  to  expect  to  find 
some  traces  of  the  Hebrew  language  being  carried  by  the  Phoenicians  to 
the  different  countries  with  which  they  traded.  W e have  the  celebrated  name 
of  the  god  Moloch  held  up  to  detestation  by  a poet  greater  than  Homer  or 
Virgil  : — 

“ Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmear’d  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice  and  parents’  tears  ; 

Though,  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud. 

Their  children’s  cries  unheard,  that  pass’d  through  fire 
To  this  grim  idol.” 

We  find  traces  of  the  root  in  the  Carthaginian  god  Malchos,  and  in  the 
name  of  their  celebrated  general  Hamilcar.  The  father  of  Greek  poetry,  in 
the  fourth  book  of  his  Iliad,  line  8,  sings  of  'Hpr/  *Apydr}  Kal  *A\d\KopitvriXg 
’AQnvr}.  The  epithet  dXaXKOfjievriXg  (the  irresistible)  is,  according  to  some 
critics,  given  to  Athene  as  the  guardian  goddess  of  a city  of  that  name, 
founded  in  Boeotia  by  the  Phoenicians.  If  so,  they  probably  borrowed  the 
name  from  the  Hebrew  (Proverbs  xxx.  31)  nbit.  Baal,  which,  in 

Hebrew,  signifies  a ruler,  and  was  the  name  of  the  false  god  of  Ahab,  may 
be  discerned  in  the  Carthaginian  “ Bal,”  god  (Servius  on  the  JEneid),  and 
also  in  the  last  syllables  of  “Hannibal”  and  “Hasdrubal.”  Cornwall,  whence 
the  Phoenicians  obtained  tin,  the  country  of  promontories,  is  by  some  connected 
with  the  Hebrew  word  pp.  The  word  “ Malchos,’’  which  has  been  mentioned, 
suggests  the  names  of  other  gods  and  goddesses. 

“ With  these  in  troop 

Come  Astoreth,  whom  the  Phoenicians  call’d 
Astarte,  queen  of  heaven,  with  crescent  horns.” 

Whether  it  is  possible  to  connect  Astarte  with  Eostre,  the  idol  of  the 
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ancient  Germans,  from  which  Easter,  the  festival,  is  said  to  he  derived, 
is  a problematical  question  ; but  I think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Astarte  of  the  Carthaginians  was  connected  with  the  Ashtoreth  of 
the  Scriptures.  Passing  on  to  a later  period  of  history  we  ought  to  find 
many  traces  of  these  Hebrew  names  in  the  history  of  Babylon  and  Assyria. 
The  word  Babylon  itself  connects  us  with  very  early  times  if  wc  look  for  its 
derivation.  Of  course  two  derivations  are  given — one  is  “ confusion,”  and 
the  other  makes  it  the  gate  of  the  god  Hu  ; but,  whichever  is  adopted,  it 
certainly  connects  the  histories  together.  In  Jeremiah,  1.  2,  the  Prophet 
plays  with  the  names  Bel  and  Merodach  : — “Bel  is  confounded  ; Mero- 
dach  is  broken  in  pieces.”  In  the  Book  of  Ezra  a number  of  Persian 
proper  names,  expressed  in  Hebrew  characters,  are  found  sufficient  to 
enable  the  philologist  to  compose  comparative  alphabets  of  the  two  lan- 
guages. I have  but  culled  a few  proper  names  from  a few  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  But  the  fortuitous  coincidences  which  may  thus  be 
shown  between  the  statements  of  the  sacred  historians  and  other  histories 
corroborate  the  truth  of  both.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  some  writer  would 
take  as  a model  Paley’s  Horen  Paulinen,  and  compose  a similar  work  upon 
the  Old  Testament.  Broad,  obvious,  and  explicit  agreements  would  prove 
little  ; but  a plurality  of  examples  would  convince  the  incredulous,  and  the 
minuteness,  circuity,  or  obliqueness  of  the  undesigned  coincidences  would 
establish  the  genuineness  of  the  writings  and  the  authenticity  of  the  nar- 
ratives. 

Mr.  Hormuzd  Kassam. — I feel  that  I am  labouring  under  a disadvantage 
after  the  learned  lecture  we  have  just  listened  to,  and,  therefore,  anything  I 
may  say  will  necessarily  be  of  a superficial  character.  In  the  few  remarks 
I wish  to  offer  I will  endeavour  to  connect  the  past  with  the  present  usages 
in  the  land  of  the  Bible,  because,  knowing  as  I do  from  my  travels  and 
the  discoveries  I have  made,  I think  every  one,  either  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  will  be  able  to  comprehend  more  forcibly  the  truth  of  the  Bible  by 
merely  riding  through  the  country  and  examining  the  languages  of  the 
different  races,  and  seeing  the  marvellous  connexion  which  still  links  them 
with  each  other.  AVith  reference  to  the  question  of  Biblical  names,  we  ought 
to  remember  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  Semitic  languages,  such 
as  the  Hebrew,  the  Chaldean,  and  the  Arabic,  contain  words  which  have  a 
meaning  ; and  it  is  very  remarkable  that,  if  you  begin  with  Genesis  and  end 
at  the  old  dispensation,  we  shall  find  that  every  name  has  a connexion  with 
an  attribute  of  a God,  whether  it  is  connected  with  idolatry  or  the  worship  of 
Jehovah.  It  is  the  same  way  in  the  present  day  amongst  the  different 
nationalities  referred  to.  AVe  must  take  into  account  the  three  distinct  sects 
Avhich  exist  in  the  East,  and  which  have  occupied  a conspicuous  position  in 
regard  to  the  inspired  Book.  I allude  to  the  Jews,  the  Christians,  and  the 
Alohammedans.  Amongst  these  nationalities  we  find  that  in  most  cases 
every  person  is  named  according  to  the  tenet  of  his  sect.  Amongst  the 
Christians,  men  and  women  are  named  after  their  saints  ; the  Jews  take 
their  names  from  the  Pentateuch  or  the  Prophets,  such  as  Isaac,  Moses, 
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Daniel,  and  other  holy  men  ; and  the  Mohammedans  are  named  after  their 
Prophet  and  saints,  and  also  after  some  attribute  of  God,  of  which  there  are 
no  less  than  a hundred.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  for  instance,  we  have 
Abd-Alhameed,  the  name  of  the  present  Sultan  of  Turkey,  which  means 
‘‘the  slave  of  the  Praiseworthy”  ; and  the  name  of  his  late  father  was  “ Abd- 
Almajeed,’’  or  “ slave  of  the  Glorious  one,”  while  the  name  of  his  uncle,  the 
late  murdered  Sultan,  “ Abd-Alazees,”  means  “the  slave  of  the  Precious 
one.”  Whether  we  go  to  the  centre  of  Africa,  Central  Asia,  or  the  Arabian 
or  African  Sahara,  we  shall  find  amongst  the  Moslem  races  names  such  as 
these  I have  mentioned  ; but  the  Bedouin  Arabs  are  sometimes  called  after 
animals,  the  heavenly  host,  or  take  other  fancy  names.  There  is  also  the 
name  of  “ Mariami,”  which  the  learned  lecturer  mentioned,  which  means 
“my  Mary,”  and  is  even  now  in  common  use,  and  appreciated  by  the  females. 
With  regard  to  the  different  definitions  given  to  the  name  of  Abraham,  I 
need  not  remind  you  that  the  Bible  has  been  very  often  assailed,  especially 
in  these  latter  days,  and  many  excellent  Christians  have  unwittingly  (with- 
out reflecting  whether  such  interpretation  is  confirmed  or  sanctioned  by  Holy 
Writ)  preferred  the  explanations  of  the  so-called  scientific  and  learned  men  of 
the  world  for  the  meaning  of  Biblical  names  and  mysteries,  against  what  we 
are  plainly  shown  in  the  Bible.  As  far  as  I am  concerned,  I have  always 
found  the  Word  of  God,  after  no  end  of  assaults,  to  shine  forth  with  greater 
brilliancy  and  truth,  and  exhibit  to  us  the  right  understanding  after  all.  It 
will  be  found,  whatever  scientific  and  literary  men  say  to  the  contrary, 
that  Abraham  means  the  exalted  father,  as  “ Ab”  means  in  the  Hebrew  and 
other  Semitic  languages,  father  ; and  “ram”  high  or  exalted,  which  word  is 
in  Arabic  an  attribute  of  God.  Then  again  as  to  the  word  of  Beersheba  or 
Bethsheba,  I would  prefer  the  W ord  of  God  before  any  other  saying  or  writing, 
AVe  have  been  told  that  “ Sheba”  means  seven,  and  so  it  is,  but  the  Bible 
tells  us  that  it  means  “ oath,”  and  such  I must  take  it,  especially  as  it  is 
understood  in  this  sense  in  Hebrew.  We  now  come  to  the  word  “Babel,” 
which  has  always  been  understood  by  Christians,  Jews,  and  Moslems,  as 
derived  from  the  word  “ confusion  ” ; and  the  Bible  tells  us  plainly  that  this  is 
the  meaning  of  it,  but  nowadays  we  are  made  to  believe  that  the  real 
meaning  of  it  is  the  “ gate  of  God,”  derived  from  “ bab,”  gate,  and  “ El,” 
God,*  because,  forsooth,  these  words  have  been  discovered  in  some  cuneiform 
inscription;  and  even  the  late  Dean  Stanley  followed  that  anti-Biblical 
belief,  by  quoting  this  error  in  his  History  of  the  Jewish  Church.  Well,  I 
ask  you,  gentlemen,  would  it  be  right  to  take  that  interpretation  before  the 
AVord  of  God,  seeing  that  if  you  go  amongst  the  Arabs,  who  know  nothing 
about  the  Bible,  and  ask  them  what  “ Babel”  means,  they  will  tell  you  that 
God  had  confused  the  tongue  of  the  people  of  old,  and  that  was  the  reason 
the  monument  of  the  first  unbelief  was  called  “Babel”?  It  is  very  remark- 
able that  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Jewish  names  of  Daniel, 


* “ Bab”  has  the  same  meaning  in  Arabic  and  Assyrian,  and  EL  is  the 
same  in  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  and  Assyrian. — H.  Bassam, 
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Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  were  changed  into  Belteshazzar,  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abednego, —which  custom  prevails  up  to  the  present  day 
amongst  the  different  communities  which  inhabit  that  country.*  If  a 
Christian  becomes  a Mohammedan,  his  name  has  to  be  changed,  even  if  he 
is  called  Georgis  (George),  which  is  regarded  as  that  of  a saint,  both  by 
Mohammedans  and  Christians ; and  so  if  I became  a Moslem  my  name 
would  be  changed,  though  I bore  a name  acceptable  to  Mohammedans. 
So  with  regard  to  the  conversion  from  Islamism  to  Christianity,  though  the 
person’s  name  would  be  Abd-Allah,  Abd-Alkareem,  or  Abd-Arraheem,  all 
of  which  are  attributes  of  God,  with  the  “ Abd”  (slave)  added  to  them,  they 
would  be  changed  to  the  name  of  a saint.  Moses  is  considered  by  the 
Moslems  next  to  Christ  and  Mohammed,  and  they  call  him  “Kaleeni 
Allah”  (speaker  with  God,)  yet  if  a Jew  is  named  after  him  and  turns 
a Moslem,  Moses  would  be  changed  to  Mohammed,  Ali,  or  some  other  name 
implying  a connexion  with  them.  To  show  you  how  cautious  a man  must 
be  in  giving  an  opinion  about  the  derivation  of  some  words  as  they  were  used 
two  or  three  thousand  years  ago,  I will  give  you  some  illustration  of  some 
extraordinary  coincidences  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge  in  the  meaning 
of  words.  Of  course,  people  must  live  some  years  in  the  country  to  know 
what  many  of  these  words  mean.  We  have  the  word  “ telegraph”  in  Meso- 
potamia, as  the  telegraph  system  has  been  introduced  into  that  country  as 
well  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the  East.  If  you  go,  therefore,  amongst  the 
Arabs  of  that  country  and  ask  them  what  “telegraph”  means,  they  will  tell 
you  that  it  means  “ to  know  by  wire,”  because  it  happens  that  in  their 
Arabic  “tel”  means  wire,  and  “araf”  to  know  or  expound.  The  meaning 
of  “telegraph,”  therefore,  amongst  these  people  is  “to  know  by  wire,”  or  to 
obtain  “ knowledge  by  wire.”  So  if  Europe  were  to  be  destroyed  and  Arabic 
would  be  the  only  language  extant,  an  Arab  scholar  might  just  as  well  give  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  word  “ telegraph”  was  derived  from  the  Arabic  words 
“ tel  ” and  “ araf”  ! I must  also  relate  to  you  a very  serious  mistake  which 
was  made  by  a friend  when  we  were  guests  of  an  Arab  chief  by  not  being 
able  to  pronounce  the  guttural  kkaf  or  k properly.  The  chief  had  killed  a 
sheep  for  us,  of  which  a sort  of  stew  was  made,  in  which  the  head,  the 
trotters,  the  liver,  the  heart,  and  other  parts  of  the  animal  were  mixed  up 
together.  It  is  considered  polite  amongst  the  Arabs,  when  a party  is  seated 
together,  for  one  to  offer  the  other  the  nicest  thing  in  the  dish  ; and  so  my 
friend,  for  civility’s  sake,  picked  out  a bit  of  the  heart  and  asked  the  chief  if 
he  would  take  a piece  of  that  “ kaUb.’^  Now,  in  Arabic  the  words  “ heart  ” and 
“ dog  ” have  the  'same  pronunciation,  with  only  this  difference,  namely,  that 
the  first  letter  of  the  word,  k,  must  be  pronounced  more  guttural  in  the  word 
which  means  heart;  and  any  one  who  cannot  make  the  proper  sound 
would  be  certain  to  say  halih  instead  of  hkalib ; that  is  to  say,  (lorj 
instead  ef  heart.  You  can  well  fancy,  then,  how  disgusted  our 


* We  see  also  in  Genesis,  xli.  45,  that,  in  taking  Joseph  into  his  service. 
Pharaoh  changed  his  name  into  “ Zaphnath-paaneah.” — H.  Eassam. 
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Arab  friend  was  in  having  been  asked  to  partake  of  a bit  of  a dog  ! 
Bqt  I soon  set  the  matter  right  by  explaining  to  the  pious  Moslem 
the  unintentional  mistake.  Mr.  Tomkins  has  alluded  to  the  disco- 
veries I have  been  enabled  to  make  amongst  the  ruined  cities  of  the  East. 
I am  sorry  I cannot,  for  the  present,  say  much  about  what  I have  recently 
been  doing,  or  I should  have  given  you  here,  before  this,  an  account  of  my 
discoveries.  Indeed,  with  one  exception,  I have  not  much  to  tell  you 
beyond  what  I stated  in  my  lecture  two  years  ago.  I will,  however,  offer  you 
a brief  statement  of  what  I have  lately  discovered.  In  the  beginning  of 
last  year,  while  I was  going  about  seeking  for  old  ruins,  as  you  know  I am 
always  doing,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  something  more  of  the  old  cities 
that  lie  buried  there,  I met  an  Arab  who  told  me  that  he  knew  of  an  old 
ruined  city,  the  remains  of  which  were  to  be  found  within  four  hours’ journey 
of  Bagdad, — that  is  to  say,  about  twelve  miles,  taking  the  computation 
at  three  miles  an  hour.  As  I never  refuse  to  act  on  any  information  likely 
to  prove  useful,  I said  I would  go  with  him  to  the  place  indicated.  I there- 
fore accompanied  him,  and  while  we  were  riding  along  the  route  pointed  out 
by  my  companion  we  came,  at  a distance  of  five  hours  from  Bagdad,*  upon 
an  old  ruip  of  a great  magnitude,  which  I had  not  seen  before  ; so  large  was 
it  that  it  must  have  been,  indeed,  three  miles  round.  I at  first  thought 
that  that  was  the  place  of  which  he  had  spoken,  so  I said  to  him,  “ Oh  ! this 
is  the  place.”  He  replied,  “ No  ; this  is  not  the  place  I told  you  of ; it  is 
further  on.”  I then  asked,  “What  is  this  place?”  He  answered,  “I  do 
not  know.”  However,  I made  up  my  mind  that  I would  certainly  explore 
it  when  I returned  from  the  other  pursuit.  We  then  proceeded  onwards, 
and  at  length  the  Arab  brought  me  to  the  site,  which  had  a most  wonderful 
ancient  Babylonian  wall.  I at  once  set  to  work  there,  but  found  nothing 
of  any  value,  and  soon  afterwards  went  back  to  the  place  I had  first  seen, 
and  commenced  a thorough  search.  The  result  was  that  after  digging  for 
four  days  the  workmen  came  upon  the  top  of  some  walls,  which  were  found 
to  belong  to  an  extensive  ancient  building,  in  which  we  soon  began  to  find 
inscribed  objects  and  other  relics.  I may  here  remark  that  I am  not  an 
Assyrian  scholar.  I am  only  a discoverer  of  Assyrian  antiquities,  which  I 
send  to  the  British  Museum  to  be  deciphered  by  those  who  have  made 
Assyriology  a study.  We  first  of  all  discovered  four  rooms,  and  then  we 
came  upon  a fifth.  The  first  four  rooms  were  paved  in  what  I should  call 
the  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  style,  i.e.,  with  bricks  or  stone,  but  the  fifth 
.was  paved  with  asphalte,  the  discovery  of  which  brought  to  my  mind  the 
saying  of  Solomon  that  “ there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.”  As  this 
seen:^ed  to  me  a very  singular  discovery,  I ordered  the  breaking  up  of 
the  floor,  and  after  we  had  dug  about  three  feet  into  it  we  were 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  an  inscribed  terra  cotta  coffer,  with  a lid  over 


* On  this  journey  I was  not  proceeding  from  Bagdad  to  visit  these 
ruins,  but  I was  out  travelling  in  Southern  Mesopotamia,  and  going  towards 
the  city  of  the  Califs. — H.  Bassam. 
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the  incutli;  and  on  tahing  oft’  the  cover  we  found  therein  two  terra  cotta 
inscribed  cylinders  and  a stone  tablet,  minutely  inscribed,  with  a bas-relief 
on  one  side  of  it.  These  relics  have  been  found  to  be  the  most  important 
records  of  the  oldest  city  in  the  world,  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of 
Sippara,  and  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  “ Sepharvaim”  (2  Kings,  viii.  17,  and 
xviii.  84,  &c.).  The  ancient  historians  tell  us  that  this  city  was  founded  by 
Noah  (who  is  called  Xisuthrus)  after  the  Deluge ; and  according  to  tradition 
it  was  here  that  Noah  buried  the  antediluvian  records.  (Applause.)  Soon 
after  I had  discovered  this  new  city,  I had  to  come  home  ; but  I left  some 
workmen  under  trustworthy  overseers  to  continue  the  explorations  at  that 
place  ; and  I have  been  informed,  since,  that  they  have  uncovered  some 
more  rooms,  in  one  of  which  they  found  a channel  built  with  bricks,  inside 
which  were  buried  nearly  ten  thousand  tablets,  some  whole  and  some 
broken.  These,  I hope,  will  soon  reach  London.  (Applause.)  We 
cannot,  of  course,  say,  as  yet,  what  they  contain,  but  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  they  may  be  found  to  record  something  of  even  greater  value 
than  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  hitherto  been  discovered  in  the  course 
of  our  researches.  I shall  be  happy  to  give  you  further  information  con- 
cerning this  very  interesting  discovery  after  I go  out  and  return  again.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  go  out  to  Mesopotamia  after  another  month,  and  then  I 
trust  I shall  be  able  to  make  a still  further  advance  upon  what  has  already 
been  brought  to  light.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  W.  Griffith. — The  mention  of  the  word  recalls  a passage  in  the  old 
Testament  in  which  the  decree  of  Cyrus  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  was 
said  to  have  been  discovered  in  a coflFer  or  earthen  vessel  (Achmetha)  by 
Darius. 

Mr.  Rassam. — Yes,  in  Ezra. 

The  Rev.  H.  G.  Tomkins. — With  regard  to  the  words  “ Bath  Sheba  ” and 
Beer  Sheba,”  I think  Mr.  Rassam  has  not  apprehended  my  point.  The 
word  “ Sheba”  means  “ Seven,”  and  the  ‘‘  oath  ” was  celebrated  by  burning 
seven  victims,  or  the  cutting  of  a victim  into  seven  parts  ; so  that  the  word 
“ seven  ” underlies  the  oath.  My  point  was  that  Sheba  was  a numerical 
symbol  of  a god  ; but  before  it  came  to  mean  an  oath  it  meant  seven — seven 
being  the  numerical  symbol  of  a god. 

Rev.  H.  A.  Stern,  D.D. — It  affords  me  great  satisfaction  to  follow  Mr. 
Rassam.  We  have  followed  each  other  in  many  places,  that  were  not  very 
pleasant,  but  I am  delighted  to  do  so  on  the  present  occasion.  Now,  as 
regards  the  subject  before  us  this  evening,  no  one  who  reads  the  Bible  care- 
fully can  doubt  that  many  of  the  most  distinguished  names  were  bound  up 
with  important  tribal  distinctions,  with  certain  localities,  and  with  the 
worship  of  the  true,  and  the  worship  of  false  gods.  Thus  the  progenitor  of 
the  Jewish  people  is  designated  Abram  the  Hebrew.”  In  Egypt,  Joseph 
is  continually  called  by  that  name.  Now,  the  family  of  Abram  at  that 
early  period  could  not  have  won  a reputation  that  rendered  their  nationality 
familiar  in  a land  considerably  removed  from  Egypt.  Ihr%  from  whence  the 
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word  is  derived,  does  not  signify  a Hebrew,  but  a stranger,  a pilgrim,  a 
foreigner,  one  who  comes  from  a far  country.  This,  to  some  extent,  accounts 
for  the  condescending  reception  accorded  to  J oseph  by  Pharaoh,  who  was 
himself  a Hyksos,  or  foreigner,  one  of  the  last  of  the  Shepherd  Kings.  The 
mixed  multitudes  that  came  with  the  Jews  out  of  Egj^t  are  designated 
mb”  which  the  Targum  Onkelos  correctly  renders  ^^nuchrdin” 
strangers.  In  the  interesting  paper,  to  which  we  have  just  listened,  reference 
is  made  to  the  name  of  Baal  and  Bosheth,  and  I was  glad  to  hear  Mr. 
Tomkins  say  that  he  took  these  names  for  two  distinct  deities.  This  the 
Bible  plainly  corroborates.  It  is  only  necessary  to  examine  the  passages, 
where  Baal  and  Bosheth  are  mentioned,  and  the  distinction  is  evident.  Baal, 
like  Bosheth,  it  is  true,  has  in  many  passages  in  the  Septuagint  the  feminine 
article ; hence  Biblical  critics  come  to  the  conclusion  that  v BdaX  and  -tYAlaxvvri 
are  one  and  the  same  deity.  They  overlook  the  well-known  fact  that  the  Greeks 
were  fond  of  representing  everything  in  the  moral  and  religious  life  under 
that  form.  The  statements  in  the  Bible  clearly  indicate  a notable  distinc- 
tion. I will  only  advert  to  one  or  two.  In  Jeremiah,  xi.  13,  it  is  said  : 

“ For  according  to  the  number  of  thy  cities  were  thy  gods,  0 Judah,  and 
according  to  the  number  of  the  streets  of  J erusalem  have  ye  set  up  altars  to 
Bosheth,  altars  to  burn  incense  to  Baal.”  Again  in  Hosea,  ix.  10,  “ They 
went  to  Baal  Peor,  and  separated — literally  consecrated — themselves  to 
Bosheth.”  In  Ezekiel  there  is  an  allusion  to  Bosheth  under  the  name  of  Pi- 
heseth,  Bubastis,  mouth  of  the  Bosheth.  Bast  and  Bosheth  involve  merefy 
the  interchange  of  a dental  letter,  which,  in  the  Hebrew,  is  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Now  Biebastis  was  a goddess  of  the  Egyptians,  whom  Herodotus 
compares  with  Diana.  She  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a cat,  to 
which  the  prophet  appropriately  refers,  when  he  declares  Bosheth  hath 
devoured  the  labour  ot  our  "fathers,”  &c.,  &c.  There  were  festivals  held  in  her 
honour,  which  correspond  with  those  accorded  to  the  Ashera  or  Ashtoreth, 
the  Venus  of  Phoenician  and  Aramean  mythology,  whom,  in  every  respect, 
she  closely  resembles.  Thus  the  reference  in  the  Bible  to  Bosheth,  Besheth, 
or  Bast  of  the  Egyptians,  indicates  a far  more  corrupt  and  debasing  worship 
than  that  offered  to  Baal  (without  any  adjunct),  the  supreme  divinity  of  the 
Phoenicians  and  Canaanites.  Of  course,  there  are  other  names  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Tomkins’  instructive  paper,  which  deserve  serious  consideration,  and  I 
hope  some  members  of  the  Victoria  Institute  will,  on  a future  occasion,  again 
take  up  the  subject. 

Rev.  J.  Fisher,  D.D. — I had  marked  two  words  which  I wished  to  notice, 
but  they  have  already  been  so  fully  referred  to,  that  I hardly  need  go  into 
that  part  of  the  subject.  I may  say,  however,  that  one  of  them  was  “ Abram.” 
I do  not  think  this  name  comes  from  “ Ramu,”  but  from  “ Ram,”  high, 
and  that  God  changed  it  to  mean  the  father  of  a multitude.”  The  paper, 
indeed,  hints  that  it  was  j^erhaps  changed  because  it  was  half-heathenish.  God 
also  changed  the  name  of  Jacob  to  Israel  after  the  wrestling  with  the  angel. 
With  regard  to  Melchizedeck,  I think,  according  to  St.  Paul,  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Hebrews,  the  name  does  not  come  from  Zedek,  the  Phoenician  god, 
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as  St.  Paul  describes  him  as  “King  of  Righteousuess,  priest  of  the  most  high 
God.”  Nor  do  I agree  with  Professor  Smith  as  to  the  animal  names.  Mr. 
Smith  gives  a number  of  names,  and  says  they  are  connected  with  Totem 
worship,  his  argument  being  that  those  who  used  them  were  Totem  worship- 
pers. I can  hardly  think  he  is  right  in  this.  We  know  that  Jacob  gave 
animal  names  to  his  sons  on  his  death-bed — Judah  being  designated  a lion’s 
whelp ; Issachar  a strong  ass ; Dan  a serpent ; Naphthali  a hind ; and  Ben- 
jamin a wolf.  This,  however,  has  no  connexion  with  Totem  worship  ; and 
suppose,  taking  another  view,  the  names  common  in  our  own  country  were 
to  form  subjects  of  comment  three  or  four  thousand  years  hence,  any  one 
adopting  Professor  Smith’s  argument  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  such 
names  as  Bull  and  Bullock,  Cow,  Hart,  Roe,  Buck,  Hind,  Fox,  Hare,  Badger, 
Lion,  Wolf,  Bird,  Cock,  Hen,  Duck,  Drake,  and  so  forth,  indicated  that 
those  who  bore  them  were  Totem  worshippers.  I certainly  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Mr.  Smith  is  wholly  wrong  in  his  argument. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Ayre. — In  the  section  of  the  paper  referring  to  “ Some  other 
Egyptian  Names,”  I observe  the  word  “Hagar”  is  referred  to  as  an 
Egyptian  name.  Now  I have  heard  it  suggested  that  as  Hagar  or  Hadjar 
is  the  Arabic  word  for  “ stone,”  it  was  translated  by  Pliny  as  “ petra,” 
and  the  Romans,  not  'understanding  anything  about  Hagar,  gave  Arab  el 
Hadjar  the  name  of  “ Arabia  Petraea,”  so  that  the  name  Petraea  is  really  a 
witness  to  Hagar.  There  is  a similar  instance  in  the  case  of  the  Red  Sea, 
or  sea  of  Edopi,  where  Edom,  not  being  recognised  as  a proper  name,  was 
translated  “ Red  and  Esau,  you  may  remember,  was  called  Edom  red”) 
because  of  the  incident  of  the  red  pottage  he  received  for  his  birthright. 
There  is  also  a somewhat  similar  instance  in  the  case  of  tlie  sea  of  Ashkenaz, 
which  by  the  transposition  of  a letter  became  “ Axeinos  ” (inhospitable), 
the  Greeks  giving  it  afterwards  another  name,  Euxine,  which,  if  this  genea- 
logy of  the  word  be  correct,  stands  as  witness  for  Ashkenaz,  the  grandson  of 
Japheth.  I must  leave  it  to  the  more  learned  to  verify  these  suggested 
derivations. 

Mr.  Trelawney  Saunders. — I must  apologise,  and  especially  to  the 
ladies,  for  rising  at  so  late  a period  of  the  evening.  However,  I intend  to 
pass  rapidly  over  the  notes  which  I have  made  during  the  meeting,  and,  as 
I have  not  come  with  any  prepared  discourse,  I shall  not  detain  you  long.  I 
observe  a comparison  between  “ ’Aujeh”  and  “Og,  King  of  Bashan.”  Now 
“ ’Aujeh  ” means  ‘‘  crooked.”  I wish  to  know  whether  the  analogy  to  be 
drawn  is  that  the  King  of  Bashan  was  a crooked  man,  or  hunchbacked  ? It 
may  be  added  that  the  initial  letter  of  both  names  is  the  guttural  “ ain,” 
making  their  pronunciation  “Gaujeh”  and  “Gang.”  Is  not  the  English 
word  “ gouge  ” equivalent  ? 

I now  come  to  the  word  “am,”  or  “um,”  as  a name  of  God.  This  name 
has  exercised  very  considerable  influence,  and  not  only  among  the  ancients. 
On.  page  7 of  the  paper  it  is  said  that  the  form  Amon  is  purely  Egyptian.  I 
would  here  make  the  remark  that  the  light  acquired  in  recent  years  on  these 
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subjects  has  been  obtained  chiefly  by  turning  to  the  east  for  interpretation. 
It  is  by  the  uncovering  of  buried  records  that  so  much  light  is  now  thrown 
upon  these  matters,  it  is  by  means  of  the  long-lost  riches  that  have  been  dis- 
interred in  Egypt  and  Assyria.  Perhaps  we  may  now  go  a step  further  east 
with  equal,  if  not  greater  success,  and  in  so  doing  we  may  even  find  existing 
among  living  men,  the  means  of  interpreting  the  remotest  antiquity.  I 
allude  to  Bactria  and  its  surrounding  highlands,  especially  the  unsubdued 
and  unknown  recesses  of  Kafiristan.  With  reference  to  this  word  “ am,”  I 
would  particularly  call  attention  to  a well-known  sentence  that  is  under- 
stood, or,  at  all  events,  is  used  rather  than  understood,  in  the  exercise  of  one 
of  the  most  widely-extended  religions  of  the  world — I allude  to  Buddhism. 
The  Buddhist  religion  has  a sentence  somewhat  equivalent  to  the  famous 
Arabic  sentence,  which  is  a part  of  the  ritual  of  every  Mahommedan.  The 
Buddhist  sentence  is  “ Om  mani  padmi  hum.”  In  this  sentence  the  word 
“ Am,”  or  ^‘Om,”  has  been  referred  to  the  Deity  and  therefore  I should 
be  slow  to  accept  the  assurance,  even  on  the  part  of  so  learned  a man  as 
the  lecturer,  that  the  word  is  purely  and  wholly  an  Egyptian  word. 

The  Eev.  H.  G.  Tomkins. — I beg  pardon  ; I never  gave  such  an  assurance 
as  that  at  all.  I only  traced  the  word  “Amwi’  to  Egypt,  but  I did  not  say 
how  it  came  into  Egypt.  That  is  part  of  a very  great  question. 

Mr.  Trelawney  Saunders. — I look  for  the  origin  of  the  word  further 
east.  I am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian 
language  and  religion  is  to  be  traced  much  further  east  than  Egypt  itself. 
The  late  Eev.  Alex.  Hislop,  in  The  Two  Babylons,  has  accumulated  evidence 
of  the  Assyrian  origin  of  the  Egyptian  rites.  The  Bible  not  only  takes  us 
to  Babylon,  but  still  further  east.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Babylonia,  or 
Shinar,  came  from  the  east  of  that  plain.  If  we  go  among  the  Hindus,  and 
ask  them  whence  they  came,  they  do  not  tell  us  “ from  the  east,”  but 
they  say  “ from  the  north-west.”  One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  commu- 
nicated to  us  in  those  instructive  volumes.  The  Sacred  Writings  of  the 
Bast,  now  being  edited  by  Dr.  Max  Muller,  has  reference  to  the  origin  of 
the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  say  they  came  from  the  west.  Now,  let  us  just 
for  a moment  lay  down  our  bearings  from  these  several  points.  There  is  the 
bearing  eastward  from  the  land  of  Shinar  ; the  bearing  north-westward  from 
the  land  of  Bramavarta  ; and  the  bearing  westward  from  China.  Where  do 
these  meet?  They  meet  on  the  Pamir,  the  Eoof  of  the  World,  among 
those  mountams  that  overhang  the  ancient  Ariana,  and  which  I believe  to 
be  the  original  home  of  the  Aryans.  The  ancient  books  of  the  Zoroastrians 
say  that  the  people  of  Ariana  Viejo,  or  old  Ariana,  were  driven  away  by  the 
snow.  When  the  population  became  too  great  in  the  valleys,  and  could  not 
settle  higher  up  because  of  the  winter  snow,  they  were  obliged  to  emigrate. 


* Some  authors  translate  the  sentence  thus  : — “ Oh  ! the  jewel  in  the 
lotus.  Amen.”  But  others  define  the  Am,  Om,  or  more  accurately  Aum, 
as  expressing  the  Trinity  of  Bramah,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  or  Budha,  Dharma, 
and  Sanga,  indeed  the  Triune  God. — Bryan  Hodgson’s  Essays,  p.  88.  T.  S, 
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Thus  we  are  led  back  from  Egypt  to  Assyria,  and  then  to  Bactria  and  the 
Pamir,  or  the  Eoof  of  the  World,  and  Tibet,  where  we  find  Am,”  the 
Invisible  God,  is  still  worshipped. 

Passing  to  page  5,  we  are  told  that  “Barzillai”  is  from Barzil.”  This 
word  stands  for  ^‘iron”  in  Hebrew;  but  as  “ Bar  ” is  a common  word  for 
son,  and  the  other  syllable  is  connected  with  a root  signifying  “ to  pour  out,” 
besides  contributing  to  a word  indicative  of  “ violent  heat,”  perhaps  Barzil 
came  to  be  applied  to  iron,  because  it  is  poured  out  with  violent  heat  from  a 
furnace.  In  the  case  of  Barzillai,  who  was  one  of  David’s  friends,  the  word 
is  supposed  to  be  expressive  of  a hard  or  austere  character  when  applied  to 
a man ; but,  as  applied  to  the  Assyrian  God,  it  seems  to  receive  greater  force 
from  the  suggested  analysis. 

My  next  reference  is  to  “ Baal  Shalisha.”  The  latter  w’ord  is  said  to 
mean  “ three.”  Baal  Shalisha  is  connected  with  another  name,  which  has 
been  extremely  puzzling  to  me,  and  that  is  the  “ Land  of  Shalisha.”  I should 
be  glad  if  the  learned  lecturer  \vould  only  help  me  to  understand  why  Baal 
has  the  attribute  of  trinity  attached  to  him,  or  why  that  particular  land 
should  have  been  the  land  of  the  three,  and  what  three.  Perhaps  we 
might  then  understand  where  the  Land  of  Shalisha  is,  but  up  to  this  time 
■we  only  know  that  it  is  one  of  tlie  parts  visited  in  the  search  of  Saul  for 
his  father’s  asses. 

]\Iy  next  reference  is  to  the  word  “ IMaharai the  name  of  one  of  David’s 
yaliant  men.  The  Hindus  have  a ready  transhition  for  it.  Its  Hindu 
equivalent  is  “ IVlaha-raj,”  also  the  identical  -vvord  “ INIaha-Rai,”  both  signi- 
fying a great  king.  Further,  “Mahara'i”  maybe  traced  through  various 
other  forms,  as  “ Major,”  “ Mayor,”  and  “ More,”  expressive  of  the  com- 
parative degree. 

I now  come  to  “ Pi-nehas,”  only  to  say  that  there  is  another  use  for  the 
word  “ nehas,”  which  I cannot  just  at  this  moment  recall. 

The  Eev.  H.  G.  Tomkins. — You  do  not  mean  “nachash,”  the  serpent,  do 
you  ? 

Mr.  Trelawney  Saunders. — I am  not  sure  about  it.  (My  desire  was  to 
refer  to  the  repeated  use  of  “ Nahash,”  or  “ Nachash,”  in  connexion  with  the 
Ammonites,  in  the  Bible,  where  the  word  means,  besides  a serpent,  also  an 
enchanter  and  a seer.  But  it  is  a different  word  from  that  which  forms  part 
of  “ Phinehas.”)  I would,  however,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Eassam  and 
Dr.  Stern,  put  forward  with  great  diffidence  the  suggestion  I am  about  to 
make,  that  the  word  does  not  suggest  the  meaning  of  the  “negro,”  as 
Brugsch  has  it,  but  its  probable  identification  is  with  a term  applied  to 
princes  in  Abyssinia — that  of  “negus.”  Thus  “Pi-nehas”  would  mean 
“ mouth  of  a prince.”  The  accepted  interpretation  is  “ mouth  of  brass.” 

Here  is  another  curious  thing.  I do  not  wish  to  make  you  laugh  by  any 
reference  I may  make,  so  I beg  you  will  be  serious.  I allude  to  the  word 
“khafni”  (“hophni”),  a pugilist.  You  all  know  that  aleph,  the  first 
letter  in  the  alphabet,  may  be  pronounced  in  various  ways.  Well,  then,  I 
would  ask  why  should  not  “khaf,”  which  means  a pugilist,  be  “ khuf,”  and 
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it  is  pure  English,  if  you  wish  to  say  you  mean  to  deal  pugilistically  with  a 
man,  to  assert  that  you  “ cuff”  him. 

The  Rev.  H.  G.  Tomkins. — I think  it  is  probable.  You  know  that  Icaph 
is  the  hand  to  smite  with.  > 

Mr.  Trelawnet  Saunders.  — One  of  the  previous  speakers  has  alluded  to 
the  probable  influence  of  Phoenician  commerce  in  the  distribution  of  these 
Oriental  terms.  I agree  with  him ; and  with  reference  to  the  word 
“ Bosheth,” the  meaning  of  which  is  ‘‘folly,”  is  it  not  synonymous  with  the 
word  we  now  so  frequently  use  to  express  “ folly,” — the  word  “ bosh  ” ? 

The  Rev.  H.  G.  Tomkins. — I think  that  is  quite  right. 

Mr.  Trelawnet  Saunders. — Then  we  have  the  word  “ Babel,”  which 
means  “ confusion.”  I quite  agree  with  what  Mr.  Rassam  said  on  that 
subject,  in  which  I follow  the  leading  of  Holy  Writ,  though  I also  remember 
that  “ Babel  ” means  not  only  confusion,  but  that  “ babbler,”  which  is 
Johnsonian  English,  is  still  in  use  among  us.  Of  course,  I do  not  mean  you 
to  conclude  from  all  this  that  we  are  part  of  the  ten  tribes,  or  anything  of 
the  sort.  Well,  then,  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  “ land  of  Naharina.”  This 
has  always  been  regarded  as  IMesopotamia,  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris  ; but  I believe  it  very  seldom,  if  ever,  occurs  in  that  sense  in  the 
Bible.  Whenever  Mesopotamia  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  it  is  referred 
to  the  rivers  of  Damascus  ; but  that  is  a very  questionable  point. 

Then,  again,  we  have  a curious  word  in  “Takhtim-Khodshi.”  “ Takht” 
is  a common  word  at  the  present  day.  On  the  borders  of  the  Indus  you 
have,  looking  down  from  the  height  of  12,000  feet,  the  Takht-i- Suleiman, — 
the  Throne  of  Solomon,  which  I take  to  mean  the  land  of  the  high  place. 

Upon  subsequent  reference  I find  that  the  Hebrew  has  no  connexion  either 
with  “ thrones  ” or  with  “ Kadesh.”  The  latter  is  spelt  with  Icaph,  but 
“ Khodshi”has  cheth  as  its  initial.  The  words  appear  to  mean  a “ Reclaimed 
Low] and,”  and  they  are  applicable  to  either  of  the  plains  on  the  borders  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  neither  of  those 
plains  existed  at  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  and  their  comparatively  recent 
reclamation  may  have  caused  the  descriptive  name  of  Tahtim  Kodshi  to  be 
attached  to  them  in  the  time  of  Joab. 

Then,  again,  there  is  an  allusion  made  to  the  name  “ Cain,”  There 
is  a Cain,  a city  of  Judah,  which  I think  is  now  pretty  fairly  iden- 
tified. Upon  reference,  it  appears  that  the  Hebrew  initial  of  Cain  is 
I'oph  and  not  caf.  The  city  in  Judah  is  spelt  the  same  as  the  nam  e of  the 
fratricide.  So  also  is  that  of  the  Kenite  tribes.  In  that  case  the  points 
vary  in  most  passages,  but  not  in  all.  The  city  of  Hinah  only  differs  in 
Hebrew  in  the  final  h,  and  the  points. 

With  regard  to  the  word  “ Totem,”  I take  it  to  be  something  which  we 
might  compare  to-day  with  patron-saints.  It  had  very  much  the  same 
sort  of  meaning  and  use, — namely,  the  adoption  of  an  animal  as  the 
emblem  of  the  particular  god  to  Avhich  the  family  should  look. 

At  the  end  of  the  paper  an  allusion  is  made  to  Avhat  has  been  written 
by  Professor  Robertson  Smith,  to  Avhom  we  should  offer  our  best  thanks 
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for  his  learned  works.  I would  also  say,  with  reference  to  the  Jews, 
that,  if  they  have  not  shown  a natural  capacity  for  spiritual  religion, 
they  have,  at  any  rate,  displayed  a great  natural  capacity  in  other 

respects.  I would  add,  with  regard  to  that  race,  that  if  we  want 

to  understand  why  they  became  the  chosen  people  of  God,  we  have 

only  to  look  round  at  the  present  day  and  see  what  they  have 

become  amongst  ourselves.  When  we  remember  that  it  was  only  as 
yesterday  that  one  of  those  people  was  directing  the  destinies  of  this 
country,  and  when  we  find  so  many  of  this  scattered  race  occupying  positions 
of  great  influence  and  control  in  so  many  other  countries  of  the  world, 
I say  that  we  have  at  this  moment  evidence  of  the  superior  capacity  of 
the  Jewish  people,  if  they  had  chosen  to  use  it  in  the  light  in  which  God 
had  given  it  to  them.  But  they  have  thrown  God  spiritually  aside,  and 
they  have  been  thrown  over  by  God  themselves;  but  this  has  not  been 
for  any  want  of  natural  capacity,  but  rather  through  making  too  much 
use  of  their  natural  capacity,  and  forgetting  their  dependence  on  God. 

Kev.  H.  G.  Tomkins. — My  reply  lo  what  has  been  said  must  be 
chiefly  by  way  of  congratulation  on  having  heard  so  much,  since  I sat  down, 
from  so  many  distinguished  sources.  I have  only  to  defend  myself 
against  the  imputation  of  falsifying  what  St.  Paul  says  about  Melchizedek. 
It  is  true  that  St.  Paul  speaks  of  Melchizedek  as  King  of  Eighteous- 
ness  and  King  of  Peace,  but  not  in  the  first  instance,  for  it  was 
notorious  that  Salem  was  the  place  of  which  he  was  King ; and  in 
a similar  way  St.  Paul  says  he  was  King  of  Eighteousness  ; but  that 
does  not  falsify  the  primary  use  of  the  word  “ Zedek,”  and  therefore  it  is  not 
at  all  illogical  for  a Christian  man  to  suppose  that  “ Zedek,”  as  a divine 
attribute,  may  have  been  compounded  in  the  name  of  Melchizedek,  just  as 
Salem,  which  does  mean  peace  in  the  abstract  sense,  was  yet  the  name  of 
a place,  and  was  adopted  by  St.  Paul  in  a secondary  manner  for  his 
argument.  No  doubt  there  are  many  other  points  one  might  follow  up 
with  the  greatest  interest,  such  as  “ Aiijeh”  and  “Og,”  which  may  have 
meant  the  crooked  man ; but  I am  not  responsible  for  this.  I can  only  add 
that  what  has  been  said  has  been  extremely  interesting. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


ADDITIONAL  EEMAKKS  BY  THE  AUTHOE. 

Since  the  foregoing  discussion  took  place  I have  received  from  Professor 
Maspero  a most  obliging  and  interesting  letter,  of  which  the  former  part 
consists  of  critical  observations  on  my  paper.  M.  Maspero  writes  : — 

Boulaq,  Ze  21  Mai,  1882. 

Monsieur, — Vous  m’excuserez  si  je  n’ai  pas  r4pondu  plus  tot  a votre 
aimable  lettre  : les  evenements  politiques  sont  venus  compliquer  mes  occu- 
pations journalim’es  et  m’enlever  le  peu  de  temps  dontje  disposais.  Je 
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saisis  im  moment  pour  vous  remercier  des  brochures  que  vous  m’avez 
envoy^s  et  vous  dire  ce  que  j’en  pense. 

Le  premier  memoire  sur  les  noms  bibliques  me  parait  indiquer  une  bonne 
voie.  Les  hebraisants  rejettent  systematiquement  I’aide  que  pourrait  leur 
offrir  Tantiquite  egyptienne  et  assyrienne ; en  Allemagne  ils  affectent  de 
mepriser  les  assyriologues  et  les  egyptologues  ; en  France,  s’ils  n’ont  pas 
la  meme  superbe,  cela  tient  aux  relations  d’amitie  personelle  qui  subsistent 
entre  Kenan,  Derenbourg,  &c.,  et  moi.  Votre  memoire  si  court  qu’il  soit 
est  utile,  et  c’est  a cause  de  son  utilite  meme  que  je  vous  adresserai  quelques 
critiques.  La  plus  grave  consiste  a suivre  le  systeme  de  Mariette  et  de 
Bnigsch,  pour  lesquels  les  transcriptions  egyptiennes  des  noms  semitiques 
sont  fautives  et  peuvent  etre  trait4es  legerement.  Vous  verrez  dans  le 
dernier  numero  de  la  Zeitschrift  une  etude  sur  la  liste  de  Thoutmos, 
en  suite  a mon  etude  sur  la  liste  de  Sheshonk,  et  oil  j ’ai  montre 
combien  les  transcriptions  sont  rigoureuses.  Pour  etre  a Tabri  de  la 
critique,  il  faut  rejeter  toiites  les  transpositions  de  syllabes,  tons  les 
retranchements,  toutes  les  elongations,  n’admettre  que  les  transcriptions 


exactes  des  articulations  correspondantes  a ou  <-=>  pour  57, 

pour  nH  pour  n,  ^ pour  n 9 pour  n &c. ; sauf  dans 


quelques  cas  oil  la  substitution  dialectale  de  5^  a J7,  de  a h?  ou  a D sera 
prouvee  par  des  exemples  authentiques.  Cela  pose,  je  n’admettrai  pas  le 
rapprochement  de  la  page  5 '3D  ou  qD  avec  Sap,  le  dieu  de  TEst  de 


Egypte. 


Le  dieu  de  I’Est  est 
aux  anciennes  epoques : 


A Sou-pti  aux  basses  epoques, 
L-A 

'3D  ne  renferme  pas  le 


radical  du  mot  egyijtien,  ni  le  suffixe  <^>5  des  noms  d’agent. 


Si  vous 


teiiez  au  rapprochement  egyptien,  tDD  est  tres  exactement 


U dim  Larve^  Sopi,  une  des  formes  d^Osiris  momie. 


P.  6.  Le  nom 


(|  n-i 


a pas  la  valeur  K n,  le  x de  Hor  est  un  n. 


non  un  n,  comme  le  prouvent  les  transcriptions  pheniciennes  ; (j  final  est 

la  termination  patronymique  i,  [j  var.  [j  [ , celui  qui  est  d Hor^ 

-y  [|(|,celuiquiesta«^^  |j^(j(j 
celui  qui  est  a Ammon,  Hori,  Sett,  Amont,  ’Appuivioc. 

P.  7.  Hophra,  i?13n  est  distinct  de  ^ [j  par  le  final,  qui  ne  saurait 

repondre  au  [j  Khroprt,  avec  la  finale  i (|  assuree  par  des  transcriptions 


grecques  comme  'ZaxTn'ipic  de  ^ (|  [vide  Partliey,  Aeg.  Person- 

nanien  100.  H.  G.  T.].  ^ est  im  iiom  d'agent  du  verbe,  le  devcnen.r, 
celui  qui  devieiit,  forme  comme  Hori,  Seti,  &c.  >i£:n  est  la  transcription 
exacte  de  O^'O’,  non  de  ~ comme  le  prouve  la  vocalisation 

ancienne  Ouacpppr^  Oya^pf/,  aiiterieure  a la  ponctuation  massoretiqiie, 

Ouh-ah-rt.  De  iiieme  ne  renferme  pas  le  n ^ de  n-r 
Pour  Bethia,  vous  verrez  dans  mon  etude  sur  la  liste  de  Tlioutmos  III. 


que  je  suis  d’accord  avec  vous  ; mais  je  ne  vois  pas  comment 


CD 


I I I 


peut  renfermer  les  elements  de  Penuel.  La  texte  hierogly- 


phique  donne  UlKS,  Piaoanr  on  Piaounl,  ou  mieux  Pioll  ou  Piorr,  (| 

/wvw\ 

repondant  au  son  u,  et  9^  a r ou  I sonnante. 


P.  8.  II  n’y  a pas  d’exempie  prouve  de  ^ = H.  Si  Kofnia  est 
semitique,  c’est  plutbt  uneracine  comme  viHs,  qui  repond  lettre 

a lettre  au  mot  egyptien,  v — ^ J comme  dana  Mag iddi,  Gargamish, 

Pour  Tii,  j’ai  eu  occasion  de  montrer  dans  le  llccaeil  que  le  nom  est 
egyptien  de  la  plus  ancienne  epoque,  et  que  la  soi-disant  origine  etrangere  de 
cette  reine  est  contraire  a tons  les  elocunients.  J’ajoute  que  la  Tii  (Dia, 
Dii)  et  Shabtouna  de  la  liste  de  Thoutmes  III.  doivent  etre  cherchees  dans 
le  massif  de  Juda,  non  dans  le  bassin  de  I’Oronte. 

Since  writing  my  paper  I had  read  the  important  papers  of  M.  Maspero 
on  some  names  in  the  lists  of  Thotmes  and  Shishak  {Zeit.,  1881,  119,  et 
scqq. ; 1880,  44  et  seqq.),  and  had  hailed  with  pleasure  a more  rigorous 
method  of  dealing  with  the  question  of  identification  of  names  than  had  yet 
been  applied  by  Brugsch  and  Mariette.  Some  study  of  Parthey’s  list  of 
Egyptian  names  from  Greek  sources  had  also  led  me  to  see  the  importance 
of  checking  transliterations  where  it  is  possible  by  Greek  records.  Honest 
students  will  gratefully  welcome  the  kind  pains  bestowed  by  M.  Maspero 
on  my  tentative  and  crude  endeavours.  Sooth  to  say,  I was  not  quite  con- 
vinced as  to  the  native  Egyptian  origin  of  the  fair  queen  Tii  or  Taia  on 
reading  the  learned  Egyptologist’s  remarks  in  pLCCueil  de  TmvauXj  iii.  127, 
for  is  she  not  represented  as  blue-eyed  ? 

To  sum  up  briefly  M.  Maspero’s  criticisms  on  my  paper,  they  are  to  this 
eftect : — 

Page  5.  Sapi  is  probably  the  Larva-god  represented  as  the  mummified 
Osiris-Sapi,  or  Sopi  (see  references  in  my  paper  on  “Joseph,”  Trans.  Viet, 
hist,  vol.  XV.  91). 
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Page  6.  Hora  must  be  struck  out,  as  not  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
Horus  (an  oversight  of  mine),  but  the  others  remain. 

Page  7.  I will  not  epitomise  the  interesting  note  in  which  M.  Maspero 

objects  to  the  equivalence  of  Hophra  with  the  Egyptian  (|  It  is 
worthy  of  careful  study. 

Si- aha  seems  to  stand  as  the  Egyptian  “ son  of  the  Moon- god.” 

I am  much  pleased  to  find  M.  Maspero  of  the  same  opinion  as  to  Beth-ia. 
and  gladly  accept  his  correction  as  to  the  former  elements  in  Kafenia  or  rather 
Gefenia,  which  if  a Semitic  name  may  mean  “ Vine  of  Jah  ” (see  Gesen.  on 
the  use  of  |S2). 

M.  Maspero  objects  with  much  reason  to  Brugseh’s  identification  of 
Penuel,  mentioned  in  p.  7.  If  the  reader  will  revert  to  the  text  of  my  paper, 
he  will  be  able  to  assure  himself  that  these  acute  and  learned  criticisms  do 
not  affect  more  than  a few  of  my  tentative  suggestions,  and  I am  the  more 
happy  to  find  that  the  main  line  of  my  inquiry  approves  itself  to  so  high  an 
authority  as  une  bonne  voie.” 
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ORDINARY  MEETING,  Feb.  6,  1882. 

J.  E.  Howaed,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  the  following 
elections  were  announced  : — 

Member  : — Miss  E.  Isis  Pogson,  Meteorological  Superintendent  and 
Assistant  Government  Astronomer,  Madras. 

Associates  Eev.  F.  Chambers,  M.A.,  Oxon,  Brighton  ; Rev.  Canon  E. 
Garbett,  M.A.,  Barcombe  ; Rev.  W.  E.  Heygate,  M.A.,  Oxon,  Isle  of 
Wight ; J.  Kitchen^  Esq.,  London. 

Hon.  Log.  Sec.  : — Rev.  W.  H.  Hobart,  B.A.,  Londonderry. 


Also  the  presentation  to  the  Library  of  the  following  Works  : — 


“ Proceedings  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Club.” 

“ Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.” 

“ Mikrostruktur  der  Steinkohle.”  By  Prof.  Reinsch. 
“ Philosophic  Organique.”  By  Dr.  Doherty,  Paris. 


From  the  sawc. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


The  following  paper  was  then  read  by  the  Author  : — 


BREAKS  IN  TEE  CONTINUITY  OF  MAMMALIAN 
LIFE  IN  CERTAIN  GEOLOGICAL  PERIODS 
FATAL  TO  MR.  DARWINS  HYPOTHESIS  OF 
EVOLUTION.^  By  T.  K.  Callaed,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

SIR  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  in  liis  Presidential  Address  to  the 
British  Association  at  York,  called  attention  to  the 
change  that  had  come  over  the  minds  of  naturalists  since  the 
publication  in  1 859  of  Mr.  Charles  Darwin^s  Origin  of 
Species;  and  Professor  Huxley,  in  his  discourse  on  Palaeon- 
tology, at  the  same  meeting,  says,  of  the  hypothesis  of  evolu- 
tion, that  the  palaeontological  discoveries  of  the  last  decade 
are  so  completely  in  accordance  v^ith  the  requirements  of  this 
hypothesis,  that  if  it  had  not  existed  the  palaeontologist  would 
have  had  to  invent  it."’^  What  is  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  V 
It  is,  that  all  the  higher  forms  of  life  (man  included)  were 


* This  paper  was  read  during  the  lifetime  of  Dr.  Darwin. — Eu. 
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evolved  from  some  low  ascidian  form  of  mollusk  through  a 
long  line  of  diversified  forms  by  insensibly  fine  gradations.* 

2.  Confining  my  attention  to  the  life  of  mammals,  it  will  be 
my  object  to  show  the  high  probability  that  at  certain  geo- 
logical periods  there  were  such  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  that 
order  of  life  that  fresh  creations  became  a necessity,  and,  if 
so,  as  a consequence  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  cannot  be  true. 

o.  Professor  Huxley  would  not  venture  to  say  that  it  is 
impossible  that  the  multitudinous  species  of  animals  had  been 
independently  originated  by  an  endless  succession  of  creative 

acts but  that  it  was  so  astoundingly  improbable  that 

he  felt  compelled  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  evolution.^^ 

4.  It  is  !not  my  intention  to-night  to  discuss  the  question 
theologically,  but  I will  content  myself  with  saying  that, 
admitting  the  existence  of  an  Almighty  and  All- wise  Creator, 
no  amount  or  variety  of  creative  acts  is  to  my  mind  astound- 
ingly improbable. 

5.  The  doctrine  of  evolution,  like  that  of  the  antiquity  of 
man,  is  by  many  being  quietly  assumed,  under  the  impression 
that  it  has  been  scientifically  proven.  But  the  evidence  for  the 
antiquity  of  man  has  had  to  be  reconsidered,  and  that  recon- 
sideration has  greatly  shaken  the  foundations  upon  which  the 
doctrine  has  been  built ; as  Principal  Dawson  says,  The  tide 
is  decidedly  turning  as  to  the  antiquity  of  man  ....  and 
the  Institute  [the  Victoria  Institute]  has  certainly  done  its 
part  in  contributing  to  this  result.^^  f And  I would  just 
remark  in  passing,  that  in  the  absence  of  man’s  antiquity, 
evolution  (so  far  as  man  is  concerned)  is  impossible.  On  the 
hypothesis  of  Charles  Darwin  ten  or  twenty  thousand  years 
would  be  but  a fraction  of  the  time  that  the  minute  changes  of 
his  theory  demands. 

6.  But  to  come  more  directly  to  the  subject  before  us.  The 
probable  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  mammalian  life  in  certain 
geological  periods.  Let  us  first  examine  the  Pleistocene. 

7.  By  some  geologists  the  Pleistocene  is  considered  the 
equivalent  of  the  Glacial  period,  whilst  others  suppose  that 
the  Glacial  period  formed  but  a part  of  the  Pleistocene,  Pro- 
fessor Dawkins  placing  it  at  an  earlier,  and  Principal  Dawson 
at  a later,  part;  but  for  our  purpose  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
determine  which  is  correct. 

8.  The  last  ten  years  have  greatly  enlarged  our  knowledge 
of  fche  extent  of  the  Earth’s  glaciation  during  the  Ice  age,  so 


Darwin’s  Descent  of  Man,  vol.  ii.  pp.  .389-390. 
t Vol.  XV.  p.  208. 
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much.  so_,  that  when  the  evidence  is  before  you  it  will  be 
a reasonable  question  to  ask  whether  or  not  the  Glacial  and 
immediate  Post-Glacial  conditions  did  not  necessarily  produce 
such  a break  in  the  continuity  of  mammalian  life  as  to  be  fatal 
to  Darwin^ s hypothesis  ? 

9.  Professor  Pamsey,  Director  - General  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom,  says,  of  the  British  Islands  in 
the  Glacial  epoch,  “ that  they  wQre  in  great  part  covered  by 
glacial  ice,  probabl}^  as  thick  as  that  of  the  north  of  Green- 
land at  the  present  day  ; * * * § that  when  the  most  extreme 
cold  prevailed  the  mountains  of  Scotland  were  covered  with 
ice ; that  the  glaciers  flowing  eastward  from  the  Highlands 
met  a vast  body  of  ice  coming  westerly  and  southerly  from 
Scandanavia,  whilst  the  ice  travelling  Avestward  from  the 
Highlands  overspread  what  is  now  the  Island  of  Lewis  and 
other  islands  of  the  outer  Hebrides  ; that  a thick  ice-sheet 
from  the  Grampians  overspread  the  valley  of  the  Tay,  and, 
crossing  the  Ochil  Hills,  invaded  the  valley  of  the  Forth. 

10.  Professor  James  Geikie  endorses  all  that  Professor 
Pamsey  says  upon  this  subject,  for,  when  writing  upon 

Changes  of  Climate  during  the  Glacial  Epoch,^^  he  says  that 

every  part  of  Scotland,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a few 
peaks  or  tips  of  the  loftiest  mountains,  has  certainly  been  buried 
underneath  snow  and  ice  ; t ^-^d,  in  delivering  the  presidential 
address  to  the  Perthshire  Society  of  Katural  Science  in 
March  last,  he  directed  attention  to  the  glacial  striations 
detected  on  the  Sidlaws  and  Ochils,  wdiich,  he  says,  proves 
that  all  this  region  [that  is,  Perthshire]  Avas  formerly  buried 
underneath  ice,  Avhicli  overflowed  from  the  Highlands,  SAveep- 
ing  across  hills  up  to  the  height  of  3,000  feet,  and  pressing 
out  in  a general  south-east  direction. 

11.  Professor  Jamieson,  F.G.S.,  of  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen, found  evidence  of  ice  having  deposited  boulders  in  Scot- 
land on  summits  2,000  to  3,000  feet  high ; but  he  attributed  the 
action  not  to  that  of  glaciers,  but  to  floating  icebergs.  He 
says  that  it  tells  the  tale  of  all  Scotland  having  been  at  that 
time  under  water : Professors  Pamsey  and  Geikie  would  say 
under  ice  ; but  whether  under  water  or  under  ice  the  conclu- 
sion drawn  by  Professor  Jamieson  Avould  be  equally  correct. 

It  involves/^  he  says,  as  a consequence,  that  the  present 
flora  and  fauna  [i.e.,  of  Scotland]  date  from  the  Drift  period.^^  § 
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A break,  you  will  observe,  in  the  continuity  of  mammalian 
life  in  Scotland. 

12.  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales  afford  similar  evidence. 
Professor  Phillips  has  traced  erratics  from  Cumberland  over 
a large  part  of  Yorkshire,  extending  to  a height  of  1,500  feet 
above  the  sea.  At  Macclesfield  I examined  a boulder  which 
had  travelled  from  the  same  district  of  Cumberland.  It  had 
crossed  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire,  a distance  of  nearly 
150  miles,  and  to  remove  it  to  the  People^s  Park  in  Maccles- 
field, from  the  field  where  the  ice  had  left  it,  eighteen  strong 
horses  were  required.  Professor  Ramsey  says  * that  the  greater 
part  of  the  low-lying  land  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was,  at 
that  time,  buried  in  and  moulded  by  glacial  ice,  till  at  length  a 
slow  submersion  of  the  land  took  place.  And  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  in  writing  to  this  Institute  upon 
a paper  read  by  Professor  McKenny  Hughes,  of  Cambridge, 
expressed  the  wish  that  the  attention  of  geologists  might  be 
drawn  more  particularly  to  the  admitted  fact  of  sea-gravels  at 
a high  elevation  on  our  Welsh  and  Scottish  mountains.  And 
amongst  other  observations  made  by  his  Grace  was  this,  that 
it  was  his  belief  that  a submergence  under  the  sea,  to  the 
extent  of  2,000  feet,  had  been  one  of  the  latest  of  geological 
changes,  and  that  during  this  submergence  glacial  conditions 
prevailed  over  a large  part  of  what  is  now  Europe.  The 
expressed  wish  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  was  met  by  Professor 
Hughes,  who,  in  the  following  year,  1880,  read  before  this 
Institute  a valuable  paper  upon  The  Evidences  of  the  later 
Movements  of  Elevation  and  Depression  in  the  British  Isles,^-’ 
and  adduced  evidence  from  Trimmer,  Darby  shire,  Lyell,  and 
others,  of  marine  deposits  in  Wales  at  heights  varying  from 
1,370  to  1,800  feet,  making  it  clear  that  the  submergence  was 
approximately  what  his  Grace  supposed.  At  1,250  feet  above 
the  sea.  Professor  Prestwich  found  similar  deposits  at  Maccles- 
field ; and  at  1,200  feet  above  the  sea  marine  drift  of  the 
Glacial  period  rests  upon  the  hills  of  Wexford.  If,  then,  the 
submergence  spoken  of  by  Professor  Ramsey,  was  to  the 
extent  referred  to  in  the  above  evidence,  must  I not  say  of 
Wales,  England,  and  Ireland,;what  Professor  Jamieson  said 
of  Scotland, — that  the  present  flora  and  fauna  date  from  the 
Drift  period  ? Are  not  the  conditions  such  as  to  make  it 
probable  that  there  would  be  a break  in  the  continuity  of 
mammalian  life  in  the  British  Isles  ? 

13.  Dr.  Page,  author  of  the  text  books  on  geology  referring 
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to  Britain  and  the  North  of  Europe  at  this  period,  says,  that 
^^the  large  mammalia  of  the  earlier  tertiaries  disappeared  and 
the  land  was  submerged  to  the  extent  of  several  thousand 
feet/^  * 

14.  We  have  evidence,  says  Mr.  Charles  Dar\vin,f  of  almost 
every  conceivable  kind,  organic  and  inorganic,  that  within 
a very  recent  geological  period,  central  Europe  ....  suffered 
under  an  Arctic  climate,  and  that  the  ruins  of  a house  burnt 
by  fire  do  not  tell  their  tale  more  plainly  than  do  the  moun- 
tains of  Scotland  and  Wales  tell  their  tale  of  glaciation,^'’  and 
the  evidence  he  traces  from  the  west  of  Britain  to  the  Ural 
range.  Crossing  the  English  Channel,  Sir  Henry  de  la  BecheJ 
found  good  evidence  that  the  north  of  France  had  been  1,000 
feet  at  least  beneath  the  icy  sea,  whilst  Mr.  Darwin  traces  the 
evidence  of  Arctic  conditions  to  the  Pyrenees.  On  the  Jura 
limestone  range  I measured  an  erratic  block  of  granite, 
60  feet  long,  b^y  40  feet  wide  and  23  feet  high.  The  granite 
is  peculiar  ; it  contains  talc  in  the  place  of  mica,  which  rock  is 
not  found  in  situ  within  sixty  or  seventy  miles  of  this  boulder. 
It  must  have  been  transported  from  the  Mont  Blanc  range  of 
the  Alps.  Sir  Boderick  Murchison  supposed  that  this  and 
other  erratics  on  the  Jura  were  floated  when  the  great  strath 
of  Switzerland  was  under  water.  He  thought  that  the  granite 
blocks  were  borne  on  ice  floats,  but  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and 
geologists  generally  believe  that  they  were  carried  on  the 
breast  of  an  enormous  glacier,  as  some  of  us  have  seen  blocks 
of  granite  being  carried  at  the  present  day.  I have  tried  on 
the  spot  to  trace  the  course  that  the  glacier  must  have  taken 
down  the  Bhone  valley,  cross  Lake  Leman,  where  now  stands 
the  Castle  of  Chillon,  and  then  over  the  hills  that  range  at  the 
back  of  the  lovely  Yevey  and  across  the  country  to  the  present 
Lakeof  Neufchatel,  where  800  feet  above  the  lake  lies  the  erratic 
block  in  question.  I have  been  on  many  Alpine  glaciers  and 
been  overawed  with  their  majesty,  but  the  largest  of  them  is 
insignificant  when  compared  with  the  glacier  that  could  have 
carried  this  and  other  blocks  of  granite  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Jura.  At  that  time  all  Switzerland,  except  its  mountains, 
must  have  been  under  ice,  and  its  fauna  must  have  for  the  most 
part  perished,  as  the  Alpine  ranges  would  prevent  a southern 
retreat.  As  we  might  expect,  the  Alps  not  only  sent  forth 
their  glaciers  northward,  but  also  southward,  covering  the 
plains  of  Italy.  Mr.  Darwin  calls  attention  to  the  altered 
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climate  of  Nortliern  Italy,  and  to  tlie  fact  that  gigantic  moraines 
of  old  glaciers  are  now  clothed  by  the  vine  and  maize,  and 
Swiss  geologists  have  found  Alpine  blocks  far  down  into  the 
plains  of  Lombardy.  Still,  travelling  south  and  crossing  the 
Mediterranean  into  Africa,  there  Dr.  Hooker  found  evidence 
of  ancient  glaciers  in  the  Atlas  Mountains,  and  Mr.  G.  Mawe, 
who  travelled  with  him,  said  of  the  old  moraines  he  there  met 
with,  they  tend  to  confirm  the  opinion  entertained  by  many 
geologists  that  the  refrigeration  during  the  Glacial  period  was 
almost  universal.^^* * * §  A little  further  south.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
is  my  authority  for  saying  that  in  one  part  of  the  Glacial 
period  the  desert  of  Sahara  was  under  water  between  latitude 
30°  and  20°  [a  breadth  of  nearly  700  miles],  so  that  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  communicated  with  that 
part  of  the  ocean  now  bounded  by  the  west  coast  of  Africa.^^t 
Any  farther  retreat  of  the  mammalia  southward  on  the  African 
continent  would  have  been  effectually  cut  off. 

15.  We  may  have  to  wait  for  years  for  a full  geological 
survey  of  Asia,  but  the  evidence  we  have  on  this  subject  is  in 
harmony  with  that  of  Europe  and  Africa.  Boulder  drift  was 
found  by  Dr.  Hooker  on  Mount  Lebanon,];  and  its  celebrated 
cedars  growing  upon  ancient  glacial  moraines,  whilst  Mr. 
Gifford  Palgrave  met  with  vestiges  of  the  Glacial  period  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  upper  Euphrates.  And  along  the  range 
of  the  Himalaya,  at  points  900  miles  apart,  Mr.  Darwin  says 
that  glaciers  have  left  their  marks  of  former  low  descent. 

16.  We  will  now  leave  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  see 
how  the  evidence  stands  on  the  Western.  From  the  report  of 
the  geological  survey  of  Illinois,  we  learn  that  this  State,  ex- 
tending from  42°  to  35°  N.  lat.,  with  an  area  of  55,000  square 
miles  has  its  undulating  prairies,  everywhere  covered  with  ice 
drift,  leaving  unmistakable  evidence  that  flotillas  of  icebergs 
have  made  their  way  across  its  extended  plains.  This  corre- 
sponds with  what  Professor  Hitchcock  said  many  years  ago  of 
Massachusetts.  His  words  are : '^The  conclusion  to  which  I have 
been  irresistibly  forced  by  an  examination  of  this  stratum  in 
Massachusetts  is,  that  all  the  diluvium  which  had  been  accu- 
mulated by  various  agencies  has  been  modified  by  a powerful 
deluge  sweeping  from  the  north  and  north-west  over  every 
part  of  the  State,  not  excepting  its  highest  mountains. § I 
need  not  remind  you  of  the  law  by  which  water  finds  its  own 
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level.  I may  not  have  the  same  detailed  evidence  about  all 
the  American  States ; but_,  if  water  flowed  over^the  highest 
mountains  in  Massachusetts,  we  know  that  it  filled  all  the 
valleys,  and  covered  the  uplands,  of  the  other  States  that  were 
at  a lesser  altitude  than  the  Massachusetts  mountains. 
Principal  Dawson,  of  Montreal,  referring  to  the  great  sub- 
sidence, says,  Lower  levels  of  the  continents  were  covered 
with  ice-laden  water,  and  the  higher  regions  were  occupied 
with  permanent  snow  and  glaciers;  4,000  feet  or  more  in 
elevation  went  under  water.  Then  there  was  a gradual, 
though  intermittent,  elevation.  The  glacial  age/^  he  remarks, 
proved  fatal  to  a large  proportion  of  the  land-life  of  the 
previous  periods.^^  On  the  western  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,^^  Professor  Archibald  Geikie  says,  in  the  July 
number  of  Macmillan^ s Magazine,  that  ^^over  thousands 
of  square  miles  the  strata  remain  practically  unchanged 
from  their  original  horizontal  position ; that  the  country  has 
not  been  under  the  sea  for  a vast  succession  of  geological 
periods.  It  has  not  been  buried,  like  so  much  of  Xorthern 
Europe,  and  North-eastern  America,  under  a thick  cover 
of  ice-borne  clays  and  gravels.^^  The  land  on  the  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  may  not  have  been  submerged  to  the 
extent  of  bringing  those  parts  under  water,  but  Professor  A. 
Geikie,  when  descending  Uintah  Mountains,  on  reaching  the 
valley-bottom,  found  abundant  traces  of  vanished  glaciers  in 
the  form  of  perfect  crescent-shaped  moraine  mounds,*  and 
‘^on  these  w’’ere  strewn  huge  blocks  of  red  sandstone,  borne 
of  old  on  the  surface  of  the  ice  from  far  crags  on  the  sky- 
line,^^  and  this  far  below  the  altitude  where  bushes  now  bear 
ripe  fruit,  which  reminded  the  travellers  of  the  wild  goose- 
berries at  home. 

17.  Darwin  says,  Throughout  a large  part  of  the  United 
States  erratic  boulders  and  scored  rocks  plainly  reveal  a 
former  cold  period.^^t 

18.  Agassiz  corroborated  the  evidence  already  given  of  the 
surface  of  North  America,  as  well  as  that  of  the  North  of 
Europe,  being  covered  by  the  sea,  after  the  ice  that  carried 
the  erratics  had  melted  away  ; to  which  he  adds  that  it  was 
not  until  after  this  period  that  incontestable  traces  of  the 
species  of  animals  now  living  were  to  be  found.^^J 

19.  And,  if  we  travel  larther  south  to  Central  America,  the 
same  kind  of  evidence  there  awaits  us.  The  late  Mr.  Thos.  Belt, 
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F.G.S.,  in  tlie  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  October^,  187  I , 
says,  The  glacial  systems  had  reached,  in  the  tropics,  at  least 
as  far  as  Nicaragua,  where,  within  thirteen  degrees  of  the 
equator,  I found  undoubted  traces  of  glacial  action  to 
2,000  feet  above  the  sea  level  where  snow  now  never  falls/^ 

20.  The  same  author,  in  his  Nainralist  of  Nicaragua,  relates 
a journey  from  San  Eafael  (only  about  eight  degrees  from  the 
equator),  and  says  that  boulder  clay  extended  the  whole 
distance  of  the  journey,  and  that  ranges  of  hills  appeared  to 
be  composed  entirely  of  it.  I was  unprepared,^^  he  says, 

at  the  time  to  believe  that  the  Glacial  period  could  have  left 
such  memorials  of  its  existence  within  the  tropics,  at  not 
greater  elevation  above  the  sea  than  3,000  feet.’^*  Equally 
unprepared  was  Mr.  Alfred  Kussell  Wallace  to  suppose  that 
he  had  found  an  erratic  more  than  20  feet  in  diameter  within 
less  than  half  a degree  of  the  equator.  It  was  on  a slight 
eminence,  and  so  perched,  that  its  being  deposited  there  by  a 
grounded  iceberg  is  the  only  explanation  that  he  can  offer.  It 
was  not  until  further  evidence  was  afforded  of  glacial  action 
in  the  valley  of  the  Amazons  that  he  could  be  satisfied  with 
his  own  explanation.  (Compare  “ Travels  on  the  Amazon, 
p.  219,  with  ^^Ice  Marks  in  North  Wales,^^  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Science^  January,  1867.)  Mr.  Alfred  Wallace  and  M.  Louis 
Agassiz  were  at  the  antipodes  on  the  question  of  evolution, 
but  were  at  one  on  the  evidence  of  ice  action  at  the  equator. 
And  Mr.  Alfred  Tylor,  who  has  written  upon  the  evidence 
and  cause  of  changes  in  the  sea-level  during  the  Glacial  period, 
has,  in  this  room,  expressed  his  belief  in  signs  of  glaciation  in 
equatorial  Africa.f 

21.  Nor  is  the  evidence  of  the  Glacial  period  confined  to  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  for  at  about  the  same  degree  south  of 
the  equator  that  the  British  Isles  are  north,  both  Mr.  Alfred 
Wallace  and  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  found  evidence  of  its  former 
existence.  At  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  at  Patagonia  glacial  drift 
is  found  at  elevations  of  1,400  feet,  about  the  same  height 
as  it  is  found  at  Wexford.  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  quotes  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  J.  Haast  and  Dr.  Hector  in  proof  of  former 
glaciers  at  a low  level  in  New  Zealand,  whilst,  from  facts  com- 
municated to  him  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  he  is  satisfied 
that  there  are  traces  of  the  same  conditions  in  the  south-east 
of  Australia ; whilst  Agassiz,  in  his  travels  in  Brazil,  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Amazons,  traces  the  phenomena  of  glacial 
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drift  almost  up  to  the  equator.  He  says,  Now  that  I 
have  seen  the  whole  length  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  have 
passed  through  Smithes  Channel,  and  visited  Chiloe,  I am 
prepared  to  maintain  that  the  whole  southern  extremity  of 
the  American  continent  has  been  uniformly  moulded  by  a 
continuous  sheet  of  ice ; everywhere  we  saw  the  rounded  un- 
dulating forms  so  well  known  to  the  student  of  glacial  phe- 
nomena as  roches  moutonnes.  In  Smith’s  Channel  there  is  no 
possibility  of  mistaking  the  evidence.”* 

22.  Madame  Agassiz,  who  accompanied  her  husband  in  his 
journey  in  Brazil,  says  that  ‘^at  8°  south  of  the  equator  he. 
Professor  Agassiz,  found  undoubted  moraines  blocking  up  the 
valleys ; and  the  evidence  of  glacial  action  was,  to  him,  as 
clear  as  in  the  valleys  of  Switzerland,  of  Scotland,  and  of  the 
northern  states  of  America.”! 

23.  And  in  Central  Chili  Mr.  Darwin  found,  in  one  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Andes,  a mound  of  detritus  800  feet  in  height, 
which  he  was  afterwards  convinced  was  an  ancient  glacial 
moraine;  he  also  spoke  of  evidence  of  former  glaciers  on  the 
sides  of  the  Cordillera  at  the  very  equator.  J 

24.  And  Agassiz  concluded  a lecture  at  the  Cooper’s 
Institute,  New  York,  shortly  before  his  lamented  decease, 
saying,  The  ice  covered  the  sea  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  a 
question  whether  any  open  water  was  left  at  the  equator  theu, 
as  it  is  a question  whether  there  now  is  open  water  at  the 
pole ; and,  if  this  be  so,”  he  says,  you  see  at  once  how  this 
intense  cold  must  have  modified  the  surface  of  the  globe  to 
the  extent  of  excluding  all  life  from  the  siirt‘ace.”§ 

25.  The  evidence  before  us  is  that  of  geologists,  and  of  some 
of  the  highest  authorities  in  geological  science.  There  exists, 
as  is  seen,  a difierence  of  opinion  about  how  much  of  the 
devastation  was  the  work  of  an  ice-sheet,  of  enormous  local 
glaciers,  or  that  of  submergence  beneath  an  icy  sea.  The  evi- 
dence appears  to  point  to  all  these  causes  being  in  operation  in 
different  periods  of  the  Glacial  epoch.  I may  also  notice  the 
growing  acceptance  of  the  hypothesis  of  a Pluvial  period  im- 
mediately following  the  Glacial  period,  during  which  time 
Mr.  Alfred  Tyler  (the  propounder  of  the  hypothesis)  calculates 
a rainfall  of  125  times  that  of  the  present,  which  filled  some 
of  the  valleys  and  rivers  with  a thousand  times  their  present 
volume  of  water,  and,  as  a consequence,  deluged  the  lower  lands. 
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destroying  land  life^if,  indeed^  any  escaped  the  glacial  conditions. 
And  I would  here  remark  that  it  does  not  require  the  intense 
cold  of  an  Arctic  climate  to  destroy  a tropical  fauna.  Darwin 
sees  this  in  the  case  of  the  flora^  and  says  that  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  tropical  productions  could  have  escaped 
entire  annihilation.  In  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Origin  of 
Species  he  says^  I had  hoped  to  find  evidence  that  the  tropics 
in  some  part  of  the  world  had  escaped  the  chilling  effects  of 
the  Glacial  period,  and  had  afforded  a safe  refuge  for  the  suffer- 
ing tropical  productions  ;*  but,  up  to  the  time  of  his  writing 
the  fifth  edition,  he  looked  in  vain  for  that  refuge.  If  the 
tropical  flora  was  annihilated,  there  remained  a poor  chance  of 
survival  for  the  tropical  fauna.  Without  the  care  of  man  a 
tropical  fauna  would  not,  at  the  present  time,  live  through 
many  winters  in  the  valley  of  Chamounix,  and  in  that  valley 
the  glaciers  do  not  come  so  near  to  the  sea  level  as  did  the 
glaciers  in  Nicaragua  and  at  San  Dafael  in  the  Glacial  period, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  the  late  Thomas  Belt,  who  had 
made  glaciers  a part  of  his  study. 

26.  All  the  geolgical  evidence  we  possess  relating  to  that 
period  points  to  conditions  that  would  render  almost  inevi- 
table a break  in  the  continuity  of  mammalian  life,  whilst  the 
hypothesis  of  Charles  Darwin  requires  that  there  should  be 
no  break,  but  that  the  present  fauna  should  be  the  continua- 
tion of  the  older  fauna  with  but  slight  modifications  in  the 
course  of  descent. 

27.  Gradual  migration  of  the  fauna  southward  as  the  in- 
creased cold  came  on  has  been  suggested  as  a possible  escape  of 
the  land  life  ; but  this  would  be  very  partial,  for  the  mountain 
barriers,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  ice  and  snow,  would  be 
much  more  formidable  than  they  are  now,  and  this  southern 
migration  would  be  impossible  where  submergence  had  com- 
menced. The  low  lands  would  go  first  under  water,  and  the 
natural  retreat  of  the  fauna  would  have  no  reference  to  points 
of  the  compass,  but  an  ascent  from  time  to  time  as  the  waters 
encroached ; the  subsidence  still  going  on,  the  hills  would 
eventually  become  islands.  Ultimately,  the  lower  hills  would 
be  covered  with  water,  and  the  higher  ranges  would  bring 
their  glaciers  to  sea  level,  when  they  would  be  floated  off  as 
icebergs.  Dr.  James  Croll  remarks  that  where  proper  ob- 
servations have  been  made  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  connexion  between  glaciation  and  submergence  is 
not  accidental,  but  the  result  of  some  fixed  cause, — that  they 
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invariably  accompany  each  other.*  The  chances  of  migration 
would  then  be  exceedingly  small. 

28.  By  the  time  Mr.  Darwin  wrote  his  fifth  edition  of  the 
Origin  of  Species,  Dr.  James  Croll  had  made  public  his  hypo- 
thesis of  the  caicse  of  the  Glacial  epoch.  Mr.  Darwin  embraced 
the  hypothesis,,  which  is  that  either  the  Northern  or  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  having  its  winter  solstice  in  aphelion  at  a period 
of  great  eccentricity,  the  hemisphere  in  that  position,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  earth^s  greater  distance  from  the  sun,  would  be 
in  a condition  of  glaciation.  If  so,  the  glaciation  of  the  hemi- 
spheres would  alternate  during  successive  periods  of  10,500 
years.  In  the  fourth  edition,  Mr.  Darwin  had  spoken  of  the 
cold  of  both  hemispheres  being  simultaneous,  and  then  felt 
the  difficulty  of  understanding  how  the  tropical  productions 
could  have  escaped  annihilation.  The  difficulty  was  removed 
if  Dr.  Crolhs  theory  were  correct ; but,  unconnected  with  the 
present  question,  I have  given  my  reasons  for  believing  that  it 
is  not  correct,  and  Professor  Birks  f in  this  room  corroborated 
my  views.  According  to  the  hypothesis,  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere ought  now  to  be  in  a state  of  glaciation  (if  the  eccen- 
tricity were  sufficient),  for  the  Southern  Hemisphere  has  at 
present  its  winter  solstice  in  aphelion,  but  the  eccentricity  is 
only  3,000,000  of  miles.  When  the  Northern  Hemisphere  was 
supposed  to  have  had  its  last  glaciation  the  eccentricity  was 
10,500,000.  The  question  is  often  asked  if  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  is  not  a nearer  approach  to  a glacial  condition 
than  is  the  Northern  ? The  answer  is  in  the  affirmative,  but 
not  because  of  the  three  millions  eccentricity,  but  on  account 
of  its  larger  volume  of  water.  The  mean  annual  temperature 
of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  is  lower  than  that  of  the  Northern, 
but  the  mean  winter  temperature  is  higher  by  5°.  J It  is  not 
winter  severity,  but  summer  coolness,  that  makes  the  south 
what  it  is ; the  mean  summer  heat  does  not  reach  60°,  whilst 
that  of  the  north  is  above  70° ; an  increased  eccentricity 
would  intensify  the  cold  in  winter  (if  it  had  any  effect  at  all) 
and  increase  the  temperature  in  summer,  and  so  produce  a 
climate  more  like  that  of  the  present  Northern  Hemisphere, 
which  is  not  now  under  glacial  conditions.  Mr.  Joseph 
Murphy  well  remarks  that  ‘^an  examination  of  the  facts  of 
physical  geography  shows  that  the  extent  of  glaciation  depends 


* Climate  and  Time,  p.  390. 

t “ Modern  Geogonies  examined  in  their  bearings  on  the  Antiquity  of 
Man,”  Transactions  of  the  Victoria  Institute,  vol.  xiii.  p.  16. 
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on  the  extent  of  perpetual  snow^  and  perpetual  snow  means 
summer  snow/^  * But  increase  of  eccentricity  would  lessen 
summer  snow  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  therefore  pro- 
duce an  effect  the  exact  contrary  of  what  CrolPs  hypothesis 
requires,  and  in  the  absence  of  that  hypothesis  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  for  supposing  otherwise  than  Charles  Darwin 
did  when  he  wrote  the  fourth  edition  of  his  book.  The  evidence 
being  satisfactory  of  the  glaciation  in  both  hemispheres,  the 
simultaneousness  of  that  glaciation  would  occur  in  nature^s 
course. 

29.  When  the  Glacial  period  had  passed  away  and  the  land 
was  re-elevated.  Page  says,  A new  fauna  and  flora  suitable  to 
the  new  conditions  were  then  established  in  Europe,^^  t which 
harmonises  with  what  Professor  Dawkins  says  about  the  mid- 
Pleistocene  mammalia  differing  from  the  early  Pleistocene 
group  by  the  incoming  of  species  hitherto  unknown,  and 
amongst  these  man  is  to  be  reckoned.  J 

30.  Man  had  no  existence  in  pre-glacial  times.  Every 
attempt  to  prove  otherwise  has  signally  failed.  Professor 
McKenny  Hughes,  although  an  advocate  for  the  doctrine  of 
man^s  antiquity,  in  reviewing  the  present  state  of  the  evidence 
bearing  upon  the  question,  emphatically  says  that  the 
evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  man  has  completely  broken 
down  in  all  cases  where  it  has  been  attempted  to  assign  him 
to  a period  more  remote  than  the  post-glacial  river  gravels.‘’^§ 

31.  Was  man,  then,  a new  creation  or  an  evolution  from  an 
old  fauna  ? Sir  John  Lubbock  has  reminded  us  in  his  late 
address  that  evolution  does  not  mean  that  a sheep  might  turn 
to  a cow,  or  a zebra  to  a horse.  That  no  one  would  more 
(-‘onfidently  withstand  any  such  hypothesis  than  would  Charles 
Darwin,  his  view  being  not  that  the  one  could  be  changed  into 
the  other,  but  that  ‘^both  are  descended  from  a common 
ancestor. In  the  words  of  Darwin,  species  have  descended 
from  other  species  by  insensibly  fine  gradations.^’  |1 

32.  Before  the  Glacial  epoch  man  was  not,  but  when  it  passed 
away,  and  a new  fauna  appeared,  man  was  there.  If  this  is 
to  be  explained  by  evolution,  when  did  the  evolution  take 
place  ? Professor  Dawkins  founds  his  argument  for  the  non- 
existence of  man  in  Europe  in  the  Pliocene  period  on  the  fact 
that  in  all  Europe  he  can  only  find  one  solitary  species  of 

^Spectator,  May  2,' 1874. 

t Elementary  Handbooh  of  Geology^  p.  133. 

X Early  Man  in  Britain,  p.  134.  Ibid.  91,  93. 
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Pliocene  mammal  that  is  now  the  associate  of  man^  and  he 
does  not  find  a single  specimen  from  the  Miocene. 

33.  Man,  says  the  evolutionist,  was  derived  from  some  an- 
thropoid ape.  Did  that  ape  struggle  through  the  Ice  period  ? 

If  man  was  derived  from  the  ape,  the  theory  requires  that  at  a 
certain  point  of  time  the  ape  should  be  so  near  to  man,  or  the 
man  to  the  ape,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  mammal  under  consideration  was  man  or  ape. 
Darwin  stakes  his  theory  upon  this.  He  says, — If  it  could 
be  demonstrated  that  any  complete  organ  existed,  which  could 
not  possibly  have  been  formed  by  minute  successive  slight  modi- 
fications, my  theory  would  absolutely  break  down  ; * and  Pro- 
fessor Dawkins  endorsed  what  Charles  Darwin  says,  in  these 
words,  that  ^^betweenhis  [man^s]  appearance  in  the  Pleistocene 
age  and  the  present  day  the  time  is  too  small  to  have  produced  ^ 
appreciable  physical  or  intellectual  change.^H  Immense  time 
is  asked  for  because  of  the  minuteness  of  each  successive 
change.  Dryopithicus  is  claimed  to  be  the  most  advanced  of 
the  ape  kind  (some  of  his  bones  may  be  seen  in  the  new 
Natural  History  Museum) ; but  Dryopithicus  became  extinct 
in  the  Miocene  age,  leaving  the  whole  of  the  Pliocene  to 
separate  him  from  man ; besides  which.  Professor  Dawkins 
disclaims  for  the  higher  apes  of  the  European  Miocene  and 
Pliocene  period  ^^any  tendency  to  assume  human  characters^’; 
he  also  admits  the  first  appearance  of  man  as  a man  and  not 
as  a man-like  brute.”  J Dr.  Virchow  goes  so  far  as  to  say,§ 

We  must  really  acknowledge  that  there  is  a complete 
absence  of  any  fossil  type  of  a lower  stage  in  the  development 
of  man.” 

34.  One  of  the  two  oldest  skulls  known  to  us,  the  Engis 
skull,  shows  no  inferiority  to  an  average  modern  skull. 

35.  When,  then,  did  the  ape  become  a man  hj  minute  succes- 
sive slight  modifications,  upon  the  correctness  of  which  Charles 
Darwin  stakes  his  theory  of  evolution.  Was  it  in  the  Glacial 
period  ? I see  no  other  time  left  for  the  change.  How  long, 
then,  did  the  Glacial  period  last  ? Professor  Boyd  Dawkins, 
believing  in  the  geological  antiquity  of  man,  would  not  place 
his  first  appearance  on  the  earth  as  man  at  less  than  200,000 
years  ; and,  if  that  is  not  long  enough  to  produce  any  appreci- 
able physical  change,  how  long  would  it  take  to  evolve  man  from 
an  ape  ? Why,  vastly  longer  than  the  Glacial  epoch  lasted, 
even  upon  Dr.  Croll’s  hypothesis,  for  the  eccentricity  which 
was  supposed  necessary  to  produce  a Glacial  epoch  had  come 


* Origin  of  Species,  p.  239. 
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and.  gone  in  less  than  200^000  years.  If  that  period  is  not 
long  enough  to  produce  an  appreciable  change,  160,000  years 
added  to  it  (which  is  CrolFs  estimate  for  the  Glacial  epoch) 
certainly  would  not  convert  an  ape  into  a man.  I am  inclined, 
then,  to  say  that  Charles  Darwin^s  theory  has  absolutely 
broken  down.  Broken  down  from  want  of  time. 

36.  To  the  question,  by  what  successive  steps  did  man  rise  to 
the  culture  of  a flint-chipping  savage  ? The  candid  admission 
of  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  is,  that  on  this  point  there  is  no 
evidence.  We  can  merely  guess.* 

37.  I have  adduced  much  evidence  respecting  the  Glacial 
period,  and  that  evidence  points  to  a necessary  break  in  the 
continuity  of  life,  and  it  will  require  more  than  a guess  to  take 
the  place  of  that  evidence.  I do  not  profess  to  have  j^roved 
the  break  to  demonstration,  but  I think  I have  succeeded  in 
showing  it  to  a very  high  amount  of  probability,  and,  if  a break, 
then  man  was  created,  not  evolved. 

38.  Those  who  hold  to  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  would 
require  to  bring  evidence  of  more  than  a few  survivals  from 
a pre-glacial  period  to  account  for  a new  fauna  of  many 
species  in  post-glacial  times.  Every  species  now  living  should 
have  had  its  representative  in  pre-glacial  times,  seeing  that 
there  was  not  time  during  the  Glacial  period,  nor  since,  to 
produce  the  change  required  by  the  hypothesis.  Every  form 
now  living  not  so  represented  must  have  been  a creation  of 
post-glacial  times. 

39.  I am  now  anxious  to  see  what  is  the  evidence  on  the 
other  side,  as  it  is  vital  to  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  that  there 
should  be  no  breah,  and  no  post-glacial  creation.  Professor 
Huxley^s  pedigree  of  the  horse  is  generally  referred  to  as  the 
most  conclusive  (it  was  mentioned  in  the  Presidents  address) . 
The  idea  afloat  is  that  Professor  Huxley  has  proved  the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  so  far  as  the  horse  is  concerned,  and  the 
inference  is  drawn  that  what  is  true  of  the  horse  is,  in  all 
probability,  true  of  all  other  animal  forms. 

40.  Professor  Huxley  claims  to  have  traced  the  horse  back  to 
the  hipparion,  hipparion  to  anchitherium,  and  anchitherium 
to  orohippus.  The  pedigree  is  traced  principally  by  the  feet, 
the  assumption  being  that  all  the  various  forms  of  the  mam- 
malian foot  have  been  derived  from  animals  with  flve-toed  feet. 

41.  The  bear  and  the  horse  (Professor  Huxley^s  own  illustra- 
tions)! are  both  mammals,  and  both  constructed  on  the  same 
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general  plan,  but  with  significant  differences.  The  bear  has 
two  bones  in  the  arm  of  each  front  leg,  the  radius  and  the  ulna, 
and  in  each  hind  leg  two  distinct  bones,  the  tibia  and  fibula ; 
whilst  tbe  horse  has  these  two  bones  coalesced  in  both  front 
and  hind  legs.  But  the  principal  difference  lies  in  the  number 
of  their  toes.  The  bear  has  five  toes  on  each  foot ; the  horse 
has  but  one,  with  two  small  splint  bones,  which  arc  named 
rudimental  toes.  The  beards  middle  toe  answers  to  the 
horse^s  one  toe  or  hoof.  On  the  theory  of  development  by 
natural  selection  and  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  two  mammals 
in  question  are  held  to  have  descended  from  a common  ancestry. 
The  horse,  being  the  differentiated  animal,  has  to  be  traced  back 
to  an  ancestor  with  the  two  bones  in  each  leg  and  the  possessor 
of  five  toes. 

42.  Professor  Huxley  has  found,  in  an  older  stratum  than  the 
present,  the  hipparion  with  the  two  bones  in  each  front  leg,  and 
with  three  toes  (although  only  one  reaches  the  ground) ; and 
in  a still  older  stratum  the  anchitherium,  with  three  toes,  all 
of  which  reach  the  ground,  all  serviceable  toes ; and,  still 
lower  down,  orohippus,  with  four  toes  on  the  front  feet,  and 
three  on  the  hind  feet.  Upon  this  evidence  Professor  Huxley 
said  that  he  thought  the  chain  of  ascertained  facts  verified 
so  far  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  justified  him  in  saying  ^ ho 
would  not  in  future  take  the  trouble  to  discuss  that  doctrine 
on  d ^priori  grounds."* 

43.  In  the  judgment  of  Professor  Huxley  the  evidence  is 
demonstrative.  He  has  said  so,  and  entitles  the  third  lecture 
of  the  American  Addresses  The  Demonstrative  Evidence 
of  Evolution  ” ; and  to  the  audience  in  Chickering  Hall,  New 
York,  he  said  that  evolution  was  as  thoroughly  proved  as  the 
Copernican  theory. 

44.  If  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  true,  then  the  interesting 
facts  brought  under  our  notice  by  Professor  Huxley  are  cer- 
tainly in  harmony  with  that  doctrine ; but  it  does  not,  there- 
fore, follow  that  these  facts  in  themselves  prove  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine. 

45.  We  are  necessarily  without  a particle  of  collateral  evidence 
that  these  divers-toed  mammals  descended  from  each  other  in 
the  line  indicated.  This  has  to  be  assumed  on  the  ground  of 
their  resembling  construction  and  their  following  each  other 
in  order  of  strata, — Eocene,  Miocene,  Pliocene,  Pleistocene. 

46.  But  with  a certain  resemblance  in  construction  there  were 
also  very  marked  differences.  They  differed  from  each  other, 
not  in  the  number  of  their  toes  only ; hipparion  differed  from 
the  present  horse  both  in  limbs  and  teeth;  and  anchitherium 
differed  from  hipparion  as  much  as  h ipparion  differed  from  the 
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present  horse.  It  sounds  almost  like  a slip;  but  Professor 
Huxley  is  reported  to  have  said  of  the  equines  of  the  genus 
anchitherium  found  in  the  Miocene  beds  in  Grermany^  France, 
and  Greece,  that  they  differ  essentially  from  the  modern 
horse ; whilst  orohippus  was  an  animal  about  the  size  of  a 
fox. 

47.  The  probability  of  the  correctness  of  Professor  Huxley^s 
pedigree  of  the  horse  would  have  been  the  greater  if  all  the 
different  types  from  orohippus  to  the  living  horse  had  been 
found  on  the  same  continent ; butit  wasnot  so.  Anchitherium 
is  as  far  back  as  European  deposits  would  carry  Professor 
Huxley.  For  orohippus  we  have  to  go  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains of  America.  It  was  there  in  the  Eocene  beds  that 
Professor  Marsh  found  orohippus,  the  assumed  ancestor  of 
the  living  horse.  The  old  world,  which  had  hitherto  been 
considered  the  early  home  of  the  horse,  knows  nothing  about 
the  four-toed  orohippus.  This  has  led  Professor  Marsh  to 
claim  America  as  the  original  home  of  the  horse,  and  Professor 
Huxley  yields  the  claim. 

48.  But  neither  in  America  is  the  pedigree  complete  ; for, 
whatever  were  the  fossil  forms,  no  living  horse  of  any  kind 
was  there  found.  The  existing  horse  of  America  was  intro- 
duced from  Europe. 

49.  Without  wishing  to  depreciate  the  value  of  Professor 
Huxley^s  horse,  I cannot  help  thinking  that  its  pedigree 
would  not  be  accepted  at  TattersalFs. 

50.  Again,  the  pedigree  is  incomplete  on  Dr.  Huxley^s 
ovvn  showing ; for  the  bear  has  five  toes  on  each  foot,  but  we 
have  not  yet  found  the  five-toed  horse.  Orohippus  could 
only  boast  of  fourteen  toes  altogether;  but  twenty  toes  are 
wanted  to  make  the  case  complete. 

51.  Eohippus  has  since  been  discovered  by  Professor  Marsh 
in  a still  lower  horizon  than  orohippus;  and,  whatever  may 
be  the  indications,  it  certainly  has  but  the  same  number  of 
perfect  toes  as  orohippus,  and  Charles  Darwin  would  not 
consider  six  toes  short  as  a slight  modification  in  the  course 
of  descent.  His  theory  would  require  a vast  number  more 
gradual  modifications  before  the  common  ancestor  of  the 
bear  and  the  horse  is  reached.  I submit  that  the  pedigree 
is  not  complete ; and,  if  it  were,  is  it  the  evolution  of  the 
horse?  The  pedigree  begins  with  what  is  assumed  to  be  a 
horse,  and  ends  with  ahorse.  We  must  trace  the  horse  back 
to  an  ancestor  that  is  not  a horse,  before  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  evolution.  The  pedigree  of  Professor  Huxley^s 
horse,  if  correct,  is  only  tracing  the  varieties  of  the  horse 
kind. 
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52.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  Second  break  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  mammalian  life. 

53.  Professor  Marsh  says  that  the  native  horses  of  America 
were  all  extinct,  and  that  at  a very  early  period.  The  pre- 
sumed palaeolithic  man  in  America  had  no  horses. 
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54.  Professor  Marsh  does  not  mention  the  glacial  conditions  as 
the  cause  of  that  extinction.  He  calls  the  extinction  a mystery. 
To  Principal  Dawson  it  was  no  mystery ; for  you  will  remember 
that  he  said  the  land  went  under  water  4,000  feet  in  depth, 
and  that  the  glacial  age  proved  fatal  to  a large  proportion  of 
the  land-life.  If  so,  does  not  that  solve  the  mystery  ? 

55.  But,  if  the  horse  did  survive  that  period,  we  come  now 
to  a still  greater  diflS.culty,  a difficulty  which  is  shared  by  all 
the  great  mammalian  pachyderms  of  the  Eocene  period. 

56.  Professor  Marsh,  in  his  Introduction  and  Succession  of 
Vertebrate  Life  in  America  (an  address  delivered  before  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  August, 
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1877)  says  tliat^  the  lowest  tertiary  beds  in  the  country  a 
rich  mammalian  fauna  suddenly  makes  its  appearance/’  The 
lowest  tertiary  beds  are  the  Eocene.  It  was  the  Eocene  and 
the  lowest  of  the  Eocene  beds  that  yielded  the  remains  of  the 
fourteen -toed  orohippus  and  eohippus.  If^  then_,  this  rich 
mammalian  fauna,  which  suddenly  appeared,  and  orohippus 
and  eohippus  were  not  fresh  creations,  but  evolutions,  where 
do  we  look  for  their  line  of  ancestors  ? (See  Chart  on  previous 
page.) 

57.  The  next  stratum  that  we  come  to  is  the  enormously  thick 
cretaceous,  consisting  of  the  chalk,  the  upper  green  sand,  the 
gault,  and  the  lower  green  sand.  I think  I may  say  without 
the  fear  of  contradiction  that  throughout  the  length,  and 
breadth,  and  depth  of  the  rocks  of  the  Cretaceous  age,  no  land 
mammals  of  any  kind  have  ever  been  found  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

58.  Professor  Marsh  makes  a similar  statement,  and  says, 

that  this  is  especially  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  evidently  to  the 

Cretaceous  that  we  must  look  for  the  fossil  representations  of 
any  of  our  present  groups  of  mammals  as  well  as  for  indica- 
tions of  their  more  ancient  lineage.’^  But,  however  it  may  be 
regretted,  there  is  the  fact  before  us.  Deposits  of  enormous 
thickness  which  had  taken  thousands  upon  thousands  of  years 
to  form,  have  never  yielded  to  the  geologist  a single  tooth  or 
bone  of  any  kind  of  mammal;  where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  the 
common  ancestor  of  the  bear  and  the  horse,  and  for  the 
ancestors  of  the  ri<;h  fauna  of  the  Eocene  ? Through  the 
whole  series  of  descending  rocks  (after  passing  the  Cretaceous) 
down  to  the  Laurentian,  the  only  mammalian  forms  known  to 
the  palaeontologist  are  those  in  the  Rhaetic  beds  of  Somerset 
(represented  by  a single  tooth),  in  the  Stonesfield  slates  of 
Oxfordshire,  and  the  Purbeck  beds  of  Swanage.  These  are  the 
only  forms  known  in  the  Old  World,  the  largest  is  about 
the  size  of  a full-grown  rat. 

59.  But  it  is  to  the  New  World  that  we  are  directed  for  the 
earliest  ancestor  of  the  horse.  And  it  was  of  the  New  World 
that  Professor  Marsh  was  speaking  when  he  said,  that  a 
rich  mammalian  fauna  suddenly  made  its  appearance.^’  What 
about  the  pre-Eocene  Mammalia  of  America?  I will  again 
quote  Professor  Marsh,  who  says  that  ^^a  single  small  marsu- 
pial from  the  Trias  is  the  only  mammal  found  in  all  the 
American  rocks  below  the  Eocene.” 

60.  Dr.  Darwin’s  hypothesis  demands  a long  line  of  diver- 
sified forms,  evolved  by  minute  successive  slight  modifications. 
From  the  Trias  to  the  Eocene  no  mammal  of  any  kind  is  found 
in  the  New  World  nor  in  the  Old  World  from  the  Eocene  to 
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the  Purbeck  beds.  To  say  that  these  multitudinous  diversified 
successive  forms  may  have  existed^  although  not  one  of  them 
has  yet  been  found,  is  simply  conjecture,  and  must  not  rank 
as  science.  Evolution  is  an  hypothesis  founded  too  much 
upon  conjecture.  Professor  Huxley  speaks  about  the  demon- 
strative evidence  of  evolution.  There  is  no  demonstrative 
t.'vidence  of  evolution.  It  is  a necessary  postulate  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  that  from  the  highest  animal  down  to 
the  lowest  speck  of  protoplasmic  matter  in  which  life  can  be 
manifested  there  must  be  a series  of  gradations  leading  from 
one  end  to  the  other AVe  come  to  the  Cretaceous,  and  no  part 
of  such  series  can  be  shown.  So  far  as  the  present  evidence 
goes,  there  is  a break  in  the  continuity  of  mammalian  life  in 
the  Cretaceous  period. 

Gl.  I have  also  attempted  to  show  that  there  w'as  a break  in 
the  continuity  of  mammalian  life  in  the  Glacial  epoch,  which 
occurred  in  the  Pleistocene  period.  Now  either  of  these 
breaks  proves  fatal  to  Dr.  Darwin^s  hypothesis  of  evolution. 


The  Chairman  (J.  E.  Howard,  Esq.,  E.R.S.). — I am  sure  I may  offer 
Mr.  Callard  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting.  I regard  his  paper  as  a most 
valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge.  My  own  acquaintance  with  geology, 
however,  is  too  limited  to  discuss  the  whole  question  of  breaks  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  mammalian  life,  though  I believe  Mr.  Callard  to  be  correct  in  his 
statements. 

In  a portion  of  the  Festiniog  district,  specially  known  to  me,  the  rocks 
above  Cwmorthin  present  very  markedly  the  features  described  by  Mr. 
Callard.  Above  1,300  feet  from  the  sea-level  the  crags  of  Moel  M’'ymi  rise 
sharp  and  distinct  with  slaty  cleavage — below  that  level  commence  almost  sud- 
denly the  roches  mouionnes,  indicating  submergence  under  an  icy  sea,  rather 
than  a glacier,  if  I read  them  aright.  A little  lower  is  a fine  specimen  of  an  ice- 
carried  boulder,  perched  fantastically  and  as  if  artificially  placed  upon  a 
rock.  Mr.  Callard  might  have  considerably  strengthened  his  argument  as 
to  South  America,  by  referring  to  D’Orbigny’s  Voyage  dans  VAmcrigv.e 
Meridionale^  which  happens  to  be  in  my  possession,  and  from  which  extracts 
will  be  found  in  my  appendix  to  The  Caves  of  South  Devon.  This 
geologist,  whose  work  on  South  America  is  second  only  to  Humboldt’s, 
shows  that  the  immense  deposit  of  the  Pampas,  occupying  nearly  24,000 
square  leagues  of  surface,  was  “ in  some  sort  deposited  in  a very  short  time, 
as  the  result  of  a great  terrestrial  commotion'^  This  immense  deposit  presents 
for  seven  degrees  and  a half  in  breadth  the  same  features,  the  same  peculiar 
red  clay,  and  the  remains  of  the  same  creatures,  all  swept  to  destruction. 
This  flood  reached  to  a height  of  4,000  metres  (13,000  feet  and  more)  above 


* Dr.  Huxley’s  American  Addresses,  Lecture  2,  p.  46. 
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the  lerel  of  the  sea.  D’Orbigny  ridicules  Darwin,  who  attributes  these 
effects  (or  perhaps  I should  say  that  portion  of  them  which  fell  under  his 
observation)  to  a River.  The  deposits  of  bones,  I am  informed,  are 
mostcurious— especially  in  Columbia,  where  one  place  is  called  Los  Gigantes, 
from  their  abundance.  This  was  out  of  Humboldt’s  course,  and  has  not 
since  been  explored  by  any  scientific  traveller  that  I am  aware  of. 
I do  not  think  that  any  remains  have  been  found  showing  that  man  was  a 
denizen  of  the  earth  at  the  time  when  this  occurred  ; but  it  is  otherwise  in 
Guyana,  where  Dr.  Maurel,  a member  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
Paris,  has  found  well-formed  stone  implements  beneath  a layer  of  auriferous 
clay,  showing,  as  he  considers,  “que  I’homme  existait  a la  Guyane 
frangaise  au  moment  ou  un  mouvement  des  eaux  a convert  sa  surface.” 

How  do  the  evolutionists  meet  all  these  facts  opposed  to  their  theory  ? 
Simply  by  silence.  The  tactics  of  the  evolutionist  sect  are  remarkable. 
Whatever  they  cannot  answer  they  studiously  ignore ; and,  whatever  assertions 
they  may  choose  to  make,  they  expect  their  credulous  readers  to  accept  as  true. 
The  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Science  has  found  himself  at  last  compelled 
'to  notice  a translation  of  M.  A.  de  Quatrefages  on  the  “ Human  Species,” 
which  has  reached  a second  edition.  I hope  that  neither  M.  Quatrefages  nor 
any  of  the  foreign  members  of  the  Victoria  Institute  will  take  this  so-called 
“Analysis”  as  a specimen  either  of  the  candour  or  good  feeling  of  our 
insular  “ scientists.”  I forbear  to  stigmatise  the  whole  as  it  deserves,  but 
notice  one  expression.  This  reviewer  asks  (p.  748),  “ Does  not  the 
balance  of  facts  observed  point  so  uniformly  against  the  fixity  and  reality  of 
species  that  the  day  for  useful  discussion  is  well-nigh  over  ? ” This  very 
characteristic  suggestion  merits  attention.  Discussion  is  indeed  useless  with 
men  of  a certain  class  ! He  depreciates  M.  Quatrefages,  whose  eminence  as  a 
naturalist  has  been,  I think,  universally  admitted  in  France,  and  asks  : “Is 
he  not  aware  that  Darwin  has  been,  and  still  is,  one  of  the  most  patient  and 
persevering  observers  and  experiraentators  (sic)  the  world  has  ever  wit- 
nessed ? ” Probably  he  is,  and  also  cognisant,  as  are  French  naturalists 
generally,  that  the  patience  of  his  observation  does  not  prove  that  his  judg- 
ment is  accurate.  They  think  that  in  Darwin  we  have  an  acute  observer, 
but  an  illogical  thinker. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  (Captain  F.  Petrie)  then  read  the  following  com- 
munication from  S.  R.  Pattison,  Esq.,  Member  of  Council  of  the  Geological 
Society : — 

Qth  February ^ 1882. 

I quite  agree  with  Mr.  Callard’s  condemnation  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  hypothesis 
of  evolution,  but  not  on  the  grounds  indicated  in  the  paper.  There  was  no 
break  in  mammalian  life  at  the  Glacial  epoch.  The  Horse,  Hippopotamus, 
Boar,  Red  deer,  Rein-deer,  Elk,  Roebuck,  Ox,  Bison,  Musk  Ox,  Bear,  Lion , 
Mammoth,  Hyena,  and  a host  of  small  animals  existing  before  it,  survived 
until  after,  and  most  of  them  until  the  present  day,  in  identical  species. 
Nor  can  it  be  shown  that  the  glacial  work  was  strictly  contemporaneous  over 
the  whole  earth,  so  that  there  may  not  have  been  a total  extinction  of 
species  by  cold,  and  the  above  biological  facts  show  that  there  was  not. 

With  par.  58  I entirely  agree,  and  submit  that  it  is  quite  sufficient  to 
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sustain  the  conclusion,  viz.,  that  it  is  fatal  to  evolution  as  interpreted  by 
Mr.  Darwin.  The  supposed  progenitors  of  the  horse  were  clearly  separate 
and  distinct  beings,  not  lineally  connected  with  predecessors  or  successors  of 
any  other  form.  We  have  no  instance  whatever  of  descent  from  species  to 
species  by  “ insensibly  fine  gradations  ” ; but  we  have  everywhere  proof  of 
creation  by  plan  and  method,  dimly  shadowed  forth  in  nature’s  mirror — a 
divine  evolution,  hitherto,  as  to  its  modus  operandif  entirely  beyond  our 
present  ken . 


Also  the  following  communication  from  the  Eev.  J.  Magnus  Mello,  M.A., 
F.G.S. 

The  Bectory,  Brampton  St.  Thomas,  Chesterfield,  Feh.  4th. 

I have  read  Mr.  Callard’s  paper,  which  you  were  good  enough  to  SPud 
me,  with  considerable  interest,  and  I venture  to  make  a few  remarks  upon  it. 

Everything  turns  upon  one  point,  that  is,  the  simultaneous  and  universal 
prevalence  of  the  Glacial  period  over  the  entire  globe.  Could  that  be  once 
firmly  established,  then  it  would  indeed  be  fatal  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution, 
at  any  rate,  as  regards  the  higher  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  This 
is  the  great  question  which  we  are  all  anxious  to  have  answered,  not  that  I 
dread  the  consequences  which  some  suppose  are  [involved  in  accepting 
evolution,  if  the  doctrine  is  true.  I have  faith  to  believe  that  natural  and 
revealed  truth  will  ever  prove  to  be  one  ; but  before  accepting  evolution  as 
absolutely  proven,  however  fascinating  the  theory  may  be,  and  however  good 
a working  hypothesis  it  is,  we  are  right  in  requiring,  not  guesses  nor 
plausibilities,  but  absolute  demonstration,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  have  it. 
That  there  are  almost  innumerable  facts  in  the  natural  world,  which,  if 
they  do  not  actually  prove,  yet  very  strongly  support  many  of  the  statements 
of  the  evolutionists,  is  undoubtedly  the  opinion  of  a very  large  number  cf 
the  ablest  naturalists,  and  such  evidence  as  that  brought  forward  in  Gaudry’s 
Enchainements  da  Monde  Animal  and  the  strange  “convergence  of  all 
sciences,  from  physics  to  chemistry  and  physiology,  towards  some  doctrine 
of  evolution  and  development,”  are  facts  too  striking  to  be  passed  over 
without  the  most  serious  consideration.  But  the  theory  is  as  yet  far  from 
being  so  proven  as  some  would  make  out.  Before  it  can  be  pronounced 
true  there  are  man}'-  difficulties  to  be  got  rid  of,  apart  from  such  supposed 
ones  now  discussed,  which  as  yet  seem  almost  insuperable.  The  true 
attitude  of  science  is  to  accumulate  her  facts  and  wait  patiently  for  the  clue 
which  will  unravel  the  web  of  mystery  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 

Was  the  Glacial  period  simultaneous  and  universal  ? The  answer  to  this 
question  will  not  be  found,  as  far  as  I can  see,  in  the  facts  to  which  Mr. 
Callard  calls  attention,  viz.,  that  traces  of  former  glaciation  may  now  be 
discovered  over  enormous  tracts  in  both  hemispheres,  and  in  both  the  old 
and  new  worlds.  That  such  traces  exist  no  geologist  will  deny  ; but  were 
all  these  areas  under  ice  or  sea  at  the  same  time,  and  did  the  intense  cold 
universally  prevail  over  every  continent  at  one  period  ? The  question  must 
be  answered  rather  by  the  astronomer  or  the  physicist,  I think,  than  the 
geologist  ; the  mere  fact  that  once  the  greater  part,  or  even  the  whole  of 
Northern  Europe,  was  clothed  in  an  icy  mantle,  which  would  utterly  destroy 
all  terrestrial  life,  will  not  serve  to  discredit  the  evolutionist,  unless  it  can 
be  absolutely  proved  that  the  other  parts  of  the  continent  were  either 
themselves  equally  glaciated  at  the  same  time,  or  else  so  cut  off  from  the 
ice- covered  regions  that  migration  would  be  an  impossibility.  If  the 
physicist  can  tell  us  that  we  must  certainly  believe  that  the  entire  globe  was 
involved  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  glacial  conditions,  then  nothing  more 
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need  be  said.  There  must  have  been  new  creations,  and  evolution,  so  far 
as  its  continuity  through  all  time  is  concerned,  is  non-existent  ; but  till  we 
are  thus  met  we  must  hold  our  judgment  in  suspense.  Mr.  Callard 
apparently  tells  us  that  the  question  is  settled—  that  Professor  Birks  has 
corroborated  the  view  that  the  cold  of  both  hemispheres  was  simultaneous. 
What  say  the  leading  physicists  to  this  ? If  it  is  still  open  to  question,  then 
there  are  other  facts  we  have  to  take  into  consideration,  which  seem,  at  any 
rate,  to  show  that  all  terrestrial  existence  may  not  have  been  so  absolutely 
broken  off  by  the  Glacial  period.  There  were  some  species  of  animals  living 
before  the  great  cold  set  in  which  were  still  found  living  when  it  had 
passed  away ; or  may  we  not  say  even  during  its  continuance,  for  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  Glacial  period  itself  had  its  breaks,  and  in  the  inter-glacial  de- 
posits the  remains  of  a fauna  and  flora  are  found.  Amongst  the  animals  which 
lived  both  before  and  after  were  the  Hippopotamus,  an  animal  as  old  as  the 
PJeiocene  age,  and  another — the  formidable  Carnivore  (Machairodus  latidens), 
also  of  the  Pleiocene  species,  was  apparently  living  after  the  culmination  of 
the  Glacial  period.  Elephas  antiquus  (the  Mammoth),  and  Khinoceros 
{Megarhinus)  lived  both  before  and  after  the  refrigeration,  and  what  is  thus 
true  of  these  animals  is  true  also  of  many  others.  A priori,  it  seems  hardly 
likely  that  there  should  have  been  a new  creation  of  identical  species  ; the 
theory  of  migration  seems  more  probable.  The  most  remarkable  break  in 
continuity  would  appear  to  be  rather  between  the  epoch  of  paloeolithic  and 
that  of  neolithic  man,  when  the  existing  fauna  made  their  first  appearance  in 
Europe  ; but  even  then  there  were  survivals  from  that  of  the  pleistocene, 
or,  if  not  survivals,  then  new  creations  of  identical  species.  Thus  an  allowed 
break  in  the  continuity  of  life  may  have  occurred  in  any  given  area,  but  yet 
that  area  may  have  been  repopulated,  not  by  new  creations,  but  by  the 
gradual  immigration  of  species,  some  of  which  previously  occupied  it,  whilst 
others  which  had  not  as  yet  appeared  there,  but  may  have  been  their 
contemporaries  in  more  distant  countries — probably  to  the  south  and  east — 
pushed  their  way  forward  to  the  north  as  the  climate  permitted.  This 
appears  to  me  to  be  more  probable  than  to  suppose  a new  creation  of 
species  for  each  district  after  the  passing  away  of  the  great  cold  of  the 
Glacial  times  ; and  I think,  too,  that  the  present  distribution  of  both  the 
testacea  and  the  flora  of  North-western  Europe  points  in  the  same  direction. 
Therefore,  for  the  establishment  of  Mr.  CaUard’s  views,  we  must  ask  for  a 
general  admission  on  the  part  of  those  scientific  authorities  who  have  the 
means  of  verifying  the  facts,  that  the  glaciation  must  have  been  both 
simultaneous  and  universal.  This  admission  I do  not  think  we  have  at 
present. 


The  following  communication  from  the  Rev.  E.  Duke,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  was 
also  received  : — 


Lake  House,  Salisbury,  Feb.^Z,  1882. 

Mr.  Callard  has  treated  his  subject  clearly  and  satisfactorily.  His  line 
of  argument  is  one  good  proof,  among  many  others,  of  the  unsoundness  of 
the  evolution  theory.  The  truth,  I am  convinced,  is  that,  though  the 
Creator  has  worked  in  all  ages  after  the  manner  of  evolution,  the  successive 
species  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  have  been  created,  and  not  evolved  or 
transmuted. 

The  resemblance  to  evolution  is  close  enough  to  afford  scientific  men  who 
hold  these  views  an  apparent  ground  for  their  ingenious  theory,  and  too 
close  to  enable  ordinary  readers  to  see  readily  how  to  refute  them.  Hence  a 
paper  like  Mr.  Callaid’s  is  very  valuable. 
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The  Chairman. — I wish  the  writer  of  the  second  communication  had 
given  proofs  of  some  of  his  statements, 

Mr.  W.  Griffith. — Mr.  Callard,  in  his  most  interesting  paper,  has  led  us  a 
journey  from  Switzerland  to  Italy, — from  the  Alps  to  the  Jura ; thence  into 
Africa  and  across  the  Great  Desert ; from  thence  to  the  plains  of  America 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  ; and,  further  on  again,  to  the  mountain  ranges  of 
the  great  Asiatic  continent.  He  has  certainly  established  one  great  fact 
most  completely,  namely,  that  in  all  these  regions  there  has  been  a Glacial 
epoch,  during  which  glaciers  of  vast  size  existed  and  undoubtedly  exer- 
cised a corresponding  influence  on  vegetable  and  animal  life.  He  has 
also  brought  forward  another  question,  as  to  which  the  evidence  is  of 
a different  description.  I certainly  agree  to  some  extent  with  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  Mr.  Callard  and  Mr.  Pattison,  the  writer  of  the  first  letter 
read.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I also  agree  with  Mr.  Mello,  that 
the  evidence  of  the  effects  of  the  Glacial  period  is  not  altogether  so 
satisfactory  as  we  could  wish.  It  is  necessary  for  the  theory  founded 
on  the  Glacial  epoch  that  that  period  should  have  been  both  universal 
and  simultaneous,  in  order  to  produce  a break  in  the  continuity  of 
life  ; for  if  one  portion  of  the  earth  was  still  warmed  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  while  the  other  portion  was  under  the  action  of  the  terrible 
glacial  sea  which  Mr,  Callard  has  described,  it  would  follow  that,  in 
that  portion  which  received  the  sun’s  warmth,  both  the  flora  and  fauna, 
the  vegetable  and  animal  life,  might  continue  to  exist.  I could  not 
help  thinking,  as  Mr.  Callard  led  us  on  the  voyage  he  was  taking  round 
the  globe,  of  a journey  I once  made  myself,  from  the  plains  of  Northern 
Italy  to  the  Alps  he  has  so  eloquently  described.  While  on  the  plains  of 
Northern  Italy,  I was  among  an  almost  tropical  vegetation,  the  Indian  corn 
was  growing  to  a height  of  several  feet ; in  fact,  it  completely  overtopped 
the  tallest  man,  while  the  luxuriance  of  all  the  other  vegetation  was  re- 
markable. Only  a few  miles  further  north,  in  the  valley  of  Aosta,  this 
vegetation  had  all  disappeared,  and  a few  miles  beyond  that,  when 
we  reached  the  pass  surmounted  by  the  great  St.  Bernard  Hospice,  sum- 
mer and  spring  had  gone,  and  we  were  nearing  the  confines  of  winter,  and 
approaching  the  everlasting  glaciers  of  Mont  Blanc  ; but  even  at  that  great 
height  the  Alpine  flora  still  existed,  though,  of  course,  as  we  mounted  higher 
among  the  perpetual  snow  towards  the  very  summit,  the  flora  disappeared, 
in  a manner  corresponding  with  that  of  the  glacial  flora  already  described. 
Thus,  then,  we  have  at  the  present  period  in  Europe  huge  glaciers  among 
the  higher  mountain  ranges,  and  within  less  than  a hundred  miles  we  get 
into  a sub-tropical  region  where  the  Indian  corn  waves  in  the  richest 
luxuriance  on  the  plains.  I have,  therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  not  established  that  the  glacial  periods  were  simultaneous  and  universal 
and,  if  either  of  these  two  conditions  be  wanting,  the  break  of  continuity 
contended  for  by  the  author  of  this  paper  is  not  established,  because  there 
may  have  been,  as  in  the  case  I have  referred  to,  spots  where  the  deleterious 
influence  produced  by  glacial  action  did  not  exist.  At  the  same  time  I 
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think  that  the  great  eloquence  employed,  and  the  strong  arguments  and 
large  number  of  facts  adduced  by  Mr.  Callard  are  hardly  reiuired  for  the 
purpose  of  upsetting  the  Darwinian  theory,  which,  after  all,  is  little 
more  than  an  hypothesis.  Professor  Huxley  has  said,  as  stated  in  the 
paper,  “that  the  paleontological  discoveries  of  the  last  decade  are  so 
completely  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this  hypothesis,  that  if  it 
had  not  existed  the  paleontologists  would  have  had  to  invent  it.”  I cannot 
compliment  Mr.  Huxley  on  the  clearness  of  his  language.  When  I read 
the  passage  I hardly  knew  what  he  meant  by  saying  “ that  if  it  had 
not  existed  the  paleontologists  would  have  had  to  invent  it.”  If  what 
had  not  existed  ? Evolution  or  the  hypothesis  ? Which  of  the  two  would 
the  paleontologist  have  had  to  invent  ? Looking  at  it  grammatically,  it  is 
loosely  expressed ; looking  at  it  logically,  the  consequences  do  not  follow. 
Putting  the  most  favourable  construction  upon  it,  and  supposing  the  Professor 
to  mean  that  if  evolution  had  not  existed,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the 
paleontologist  would  have  had  to  invent  it, — and  I think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  that  is  the  best  construction  we  can  place  upon  it,— what  does  it 
come  to  ? If  it  did  not  exist,  it  must  have  been  invented.  What  is 
invention  ? We  discover  a feet  or  truth  ; we  invent  a theory.  Truth  exists 
independently  of  man ; an  invention  is  the  act  of  man.  To  conclude,  I would 
say  that  the  burden  of  proof  rests  on  those  who  advance  this  new  theory.  They 
certainly  have  not  established  it  by  evidence.  It  is  imaginative,  fanciful, 
and  speculative,  the  result  of  defective  induction,  illogical  ratiocination.  It 
is  unsupported  by,  or  rather  it  is  contradicted  by,  the  evidence  ; and  it  rests 
for  its  success  on  bold  and  unwarranted  assertion.  Such  an  assertion  was 
that  made  in  a lecture  delivered  in  America, — that  it  is  demonstratively 
proved  “ as  strongly  as  the  Copernican  theory.”  I only  hope  the  orator  had 
a very  “ soft  ” audience  to  whom  he  could  address  such  arguments,  and  I can 
only  suppose  that  he  knew  very  little  about  the  Copernican  theory.  If  he 
had  known  that  the  astronomer-general  observes  the  stars  and  calculates 
their  positions,  and  two  years  in  advance  publishes  the  results  of  these 
calculations  in  the  Nautical  Almanach  which  is  used  by  navigators  in  their 
voyages  round  the  globe,  and  that  all  the  vessels  engaged  in  these  long 
voyages  are  dependent  on  the  Copernican  theory,  I think  he  might  have 
shown  a little  more  modesty  in  the  assertion  he  made  that  the  theory  he 
has  propounded  is  as  strong  as  that  of  Copernicus. 

Mr.  E.  Charlesworth,  F.G.S.  (a  visitor). — I was  extremely  gratified  at 
receiving,  two  or  three  days  ago,  from  Captain  Petrie,  a copy  of  the  paper 
that  has  been  read  this  evening.  I read  it  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and 
interest,  and  to-night  have  the  still  further  advantage  of  listening  to  its 
rehearsal  by  the  author  himself.  But  the  conclusion  at  which  I arrived  on 
reading  the  paper  was  this, — that  while  it  conveys,  in  a most  instructive 
manner  and  with  a high  order  of  ability,  a great  deal  of  what  can  be 
advanced  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of  evolution,  yet,  taking  the  paper  as  a 
whole,  it  fails  to  carry  conviction  to  my  mind.  I will  now  proceed  to  tell 
you  in  what  I think  the  weak  feature  of  the  paper  consists,  and  it  is  this  : 
VOL.  XVI.  O 
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that  the  author  has  rested  too  much  on  mere  negative  evidence  in  the 
conclusions  he  has  drawn  with  regard  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
problems  of  natural  science  which  has  ever  been  brought  before  the  in- 
tellectual world.  Negative  evidence,  I admit,  may  be  carried  to  a point  in 
which  it  may  be  said  to  have  almost  the  same  weight  as  positive  evidence  ; 
but,  I would  ask,  is  this  the  case  with  the  negative  evidence  upon  which  the 
opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  rest  ? I answer,  most  assuredly 
not.  It  is  impracticable  at  this  late  hour  of  the  evening  to  attempt 
to  go  through  all  the  various  points  and  interesting  string  of  facts  and 
reasoning  we  find  in  Mr.  Callard’s  paper.  I will,  therefore,  simply  call 
attention  to  one  matter,  which  I think  he  relies  upon  as  his  sheet 
anchor  in  his  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  It  is  this  : that,  in 
order  to  establish  that  doctrine,  it  must  be  proved  that  there  has  been  a con- 
tinuous series  of  life  forms,  carried  onwards  by  numberless  insensible  grada- 
tions, from  a low  to  a high  type,  through  all  the  various  phases  of  animal  life 
which  we  find  represented  on  or  in  the  crust  of  the  earth ; and  that  this 
series  of  multitudinous  forms  shall  have  had  no  break.  Now  coming  to 
what  the  author  has  said,  with  regard  to  the  alleged  break  in  the  Cretaceous 
period,  I would  ask  your  attention  to  this  passage : — “ I come  to  the 
Cretaceous,  and  no  part  of  such  series  can  be  shown.  So  far  as  the  present 
evidence  goes,  there  is  a break  in  the  continuity  of  mammalian  life  in  the 
Cretaceous  period.”  Here,  in  referring  to  mammalian  life,  I must  ask  you 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  does  not  restrict  itself  to 
mammalian  life.  It  includes  the  whole  range  of  animal  life  ; but  to-night 
we  are  dealing  with  mammalian  life.  Now  the  Cretaceous  system  of  rocks 
forms  a very  large  portion  of  the  whole  series  of  fossil-bearing  strata.  It 
extends  from  England  over  thousands  of  square  miles  in  Europe,  and 
again  we  have  it  in  North  America  ; and  it  is  true  that  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  wherever  this  system  of  rocks  has  been  explored,  we  have  found 
no  trace  of  land  mammalian  life.  Consequently  ]\Ir.  Callard  has  come  to 
the  conclusion,  and  I am  not  surprised  at  it,  that  there  was  no  mammalian 
life  in  that  period.  But  this  conclusion,  I say,  is  wholly  and  entirely 
illogical,  and  can  be  at  once  refuted  and  extinguished  by  any  one  who  has 
had  anything  like  a large  practical  experience  in  the  exploration  of 
fossiliferous  strata.  I will  give  you  chapter  and  verse,  by  citing  a 
perfectly  parallel  case,  to  prove  how  utterly  worthless — I am  sure  Mr. 
Callard  will  forgive  me  for  using  so  strong  a term — is  the  conclusion  he 
bases  on  this  apparent  break  in  the  continuity  of  past  mammalian  life.  There 
is,  in  East  Anglia,  a geological  formation  which  is  locally  known  under  the 
name  “crag”  ; with  regard  to  which  I may  say,  that  when  William  Smith 
founded  the  science  of  Geology,  some  fifty  or  sixty  or  years  ago,  he,  and 
other  geologists,  adopted  the  local  name  “ crag  ” as  a geological  term.  Of 
course,  when  Geology  began  to  rank  as  a science,  geologists  had  to  construct 
a terminology  denoting  the  different  strata.  When  they  could  find  a 
name  that  was  in  common  use,  they  took  it.  “ Chalk”  is  a case  in  point, 
for  that  name  has  become  incorporated  in  all  systems  of  stratigraphica 
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Geology.  Nobody  could  tell  what  the  origin  of  the  name  “ crag  ” was,  but 
that  local  name  had  long  been  applied  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  to  beds  of  sand 
filled  more  or  less  with  beautiful  fossil  shells.  One  hundred  years  ago  collec- 
tions from  these  fossils-beds  were  commenced.  Dale,  in  his  work  on  the 
Antiquities  of  Harwich,  was  the  first  to  give  us  particulars  of  the  fossils 
found  in  the  crag ; and  this  formation  has  ever  since  been  a favourite  field  for 
all  who  interest  themselves  in  fossil  remains.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  there 
has  been,  and  is  still,  an  enormous  amount  of  research  carried  on  in  the  East 
Anglian  crag.  Well,  forty  years  ago,  the  conclusion  geologists  had  arrived 
at  was  that  this  Suffolk  crag  was  rich  beyond  all  description  in  the  remains  of 
shell  and  fish  life  generally,  but  that  there  was  no  trace  in  it  of  mammalian 
life.  By  mammalian  life,  I would  explain  that  I refer  to  the  class  of  animals 
commonly  coming  under  the  designation  of  animals  which  suckle  their 
young,  whether  quadrupeds,  bats,  or  whales — all  such  animals  are  mam- 
malian. Here  let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  was  negative  evidence. 
I will  now  proceed  to  show  how  a mere  accident  utterly  revolutionised  and 
upset  this  negative  evidence,  and  gave  us  a complete  picture  of  a vast 
amount  of  mammalian  life  previously  unsuspected.  A clergyman,  the  Kev. 
J.  S.  Henslow,  went  one  day  to  Felixstowe,  and,  while  geologising  among  the 
crag  and  cliffs,  came  on  certain  dark-coloured  stones,  which  he  sent  to 
London  in  order  to  have  them  analysed.  It  turned  out  that  these  stones, 
previously  looked  upon  as  worthless,  contained  a most  valuable  material 
— phosphate  of  lime.  This  led  to  these  stones  being  collected  in  enormous 
numbers,  by  turning  over  and  sifting  the  crag  to  get  at  them.  Now, 
although  during  half  a century  scores  of  indefatigable  geologists  had  been 
searching  among  the  crag,  and  finding  shells,  corals,  and  fish  teeth, 
but  no  trace  of  mammalian  existence,  no  sooner  did  the  navvies  com- 
mence sifting,  than  out  came  abundant  evidence  of  crag  mammalian  life, 
including  mastodons,  rhinoceroses,  beavers,  tapirs,  deer,  and  various 
other  animals  belonging  to  the  mammalian  class.  All  this  was  owing 
to  the  mere  accident  of  I^Ir.  Henslow  finding  the  stones  I have  mentioned. 
Now,  supposing  we  were  to  discover  in  the  interior  of  an  unexplored 
part  of  some  vast  continent  a lake  previously  unknown,  and  that  some  one 
going  across  in  a canoe  were  to  cast  a net  and  draw  it  up,  and,  obtain- 
ing nothing,  were  to  saj'’,  “ I have  caught  nc  fish  ; ” what  would  you  think 
of  his  logic  if  he  were  thereupon  to  add,  “ There  are  no  fish  in  this  lake, 
for  I have  thrown  my  net,  and  drawn  it  up,  and  find  it  empty.”  But 
that  would  be  just  as  reliable  evidence  as  you  have  got  from  the 
cretaceous  rocks — in  fact,  it  would  be  a parallel  case  to  your  saying, 
“ There  are  no  remains  of  mammalian  life  in  the  cretaceous  rocks,  because 
the  chalk  quarries  we  dig  and  the  wells  we  sink  give  us  none.”  This 
is  a point  which  I would  ask  Mr.  Callard  to  think  well  over.  But, 
in  saying  this,  I would  add  that,  supposing  there  should  be  some  day 
evidence  forthcoming  of  land  mammalian  life  in  the  cretaceous  rocks,  such 
evidence  might  not  in  any  way  support  the  theory  of  evolution.  I should 
like  to  go  on,  but  I fear  I have  detained  you  too  long  already.  I may,  however, 
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say  that  I look  on  the  evolution  theory  as  one  of  those  grand  prohleins 
which  are  of  the  very  greatest  use  in  leading  to  further  acquisitions  of  human 
knowledge.  Every  now  and  then  some  great  question  is  brought  forward, 
respecting  which  the  highest  authorities — men  whom  we  regard  as  our 
teachers — are  equally  divided  in  opinion.  It  is  so  with  the  alleged  evidence 
of  life  in  the  A^'ast  series  of  Canadian  rocks  called  Laurentian — forming 
strata  older  than  anything  in  this  country.  Those  Laurentian  rocks  spread 
over  a vast  extent  and  through  an  immense  depth — rocks  enclosing  a peculiar 
structure,  which  Dr.  Carpenter  and  many  others  of  the  highest  practical 
knowledge  say  most  positively  is  a life  structure,  a structure  to  which  has 
been  given  the  name  Eozoon ; but  there  are  other  high  authorities  who 
say  that  Eozoon  is  a mineral  structure,  and  not  of  organic  formation.  Here, 
then,  on  both  sides  we  have  men  of  eminence  working,  on  the  one  hand  to 
show  that  the  Laurentian  rocks  give  us  life  structure,  and  on  the  other  to 
show  that  they  do  not ; each  engaged  in  a kind  of  rivalry  which,  even  if 
it  does  not  succeed  in  deciding  the  problem,  is  sure  to  bring  forth  facts  of 
the  highest  interest  in  other  directions.  Therefore,  I hope  it  will  not  for  a 
moment  be  thought  that  these  discussions  are  at  all  useless  because  the  men 
to  whom  we  should  look  to  guide  us  are  divided  in  opinion.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  why  w'e  should  discuss  these  questions, 
and  my  own  feeling  on  the  matter  now  before  us  is,  that  while  the  theory  of 
evolution  gets  us  out  of  one  series  of  difficulties,  it  lands  us,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  a fresh  series.  I am  patiently  waiting,  and  hoping  for  the  time  to 
arrive  wffien  that  doctrine  will  either  be  entirely  repudiated  or  completely 
accepted.  I wish  now  to  call  Mr.  Callard’s  attention  to  one  or  two  slips  in 
his  paper.  The  first  on  wdiich  a correction  is  needed  is  one  of  special  interest 
to  myself.  ]Mr.  Callard  tells  us  that  the  mammals  found  in  the  Stonesfield 
oolitic  slates  are  no  bigger  than  rats.  It  so  happens  that  I was  the 
discoverer  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  knowui  mammals  in  the  strata, 
and  I gave  it  the  name  “ or  “ solid-jaw,”  Now  this  animal 

■was  a great  deal  larger  than  a rat ; I think  it  must  have  been  as  big  as  a 
cat,  but  at  any  rate  it  was  as  large  as  a hedgehog.  It  will  not  do  in  matters 
of  such  importance  as  these  Stonesfield  mammals,  which  geologists  all  the 
world  over  read  of  with  great  interest,  to  make  even  a small  slip.  Then, 
again,  with  regard  to  wdiat  the  author  says  about  the  cretaceous  rocks  ; I 
think  Mr.  Callard  must  make  a correction,  because,  although  no  remains 
of  land  mammalian  life  have  been  discovered  in  the  cretaceous  series,  there 
is  strong  evidence  in  the  publications  of  the  Geological  Society,  of  which 
jMr.  Callard  is  a Fellow,  of  a marine  mammalian  animal  having  been  found 
in  the  cretaceous  rocks.  I forget  the  name  given  to  it,  but  three  or  four 
of  the  neck  vertebrae  are  figured  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society.  I can 
only  now  conclude  by  saying  that  the  author  has  handled  the  subject  in  a 
most  pleasant  and  able  manner,  though  I cannot  say  that  he  has  made  me 
an  anti-evolutionist. 

Mr.  D.  Howard,  (who  had  taken  the  Chair  in  the  place  of  Mr. 

J.  E.  Howard,  F.K.S.). — Before  calling  upon  Mr.  Callard  to  reply,  I wish  to  say 
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that  I think,  while  on  the  one  hand  we  ought  not  to  overstate,  we  should  on 
the  other  be  very  careful  not  to  understate  the  value  of  negative  evidence. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  of  great  value  as  a defence  ; and,  when  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  is  put  forward,  the  more  pugnacious  it  is,  the  more 
fair  is  it  that  the  negative  argument  should  be  used  against  it.  The  paper 
we  have  heard,  whether  we  accept  altogether  its  deductions  or  not,  is  one 
well  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  I think  the  onus  of  proof  lies  so 
entirely  with  the  evolutionists,  that  the  line  of  argument  adopted  in  the 
paper  is  a very  fair  one.  It  is  for  the  evolutionist  to  ]3rove  how  the  Glacial 
period  is  to  be  got  over,  and  it  also  lies  with  him  to  prove  why  it  is  that  we 
do  not  find  a sort  of  sliding  scale  of  fossils.  We  find,  as  it  were,  a certain 
number  of  milestones,  and  'vve  assume  there  is  a roadway  lying  between 
them.  If  we  are  sure  they  are  milestones,  I grant  the  inference.  We  find 
the  remains  of  various  creatures,  which  Professor  Huxley  took  it  for  granted 
Avere  the  progenitors  of  the  horse  ; but  I think  it  is  rather  for  him  to  show 
why  Ave  do  not  find  the  intermediate  links.  If  you  dig  about  London,  you 
Avill  come  upon  the  remains  of  the  former  inhabitants  from  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  but  Avith  no  distinct  breaks  between,  so  that  you  may  assume 
London  to  have  been  continuously  inhabited  ; but  if  I found  merely  Roman 
and  Tudor  coins,  and  none  other,  it  Avmuld  not  be  fair  to  assume  that  there 
had  been  a continuous  inhabitation  of  Londoii  betAveen  the  tAvo  periods 
represented  by  those  coins.  If,  then,  Ave  are  to  adopt  the  continuous  hypo- 
thesis of  evolution,  using  the  term  in  the  sense  that  all  living  phenomena  are 
to  be  explained  by  a continuous  process  of  evolution,  Avithout  cessation,  and 
Avith  no  assistance  from  Avithout,  I say  Ave  have  a right  to  require  that  these 
breaks  shall  be  explained.  It  certainly  does  not  necessarily  involve  a denial 
of  creation  by  Divine  PoAver  to  believe  that  some  form  of  eAmlution  played  a 
part  in  it,  but  I confess  that  I should  like  to  have  strong  proof  of  the  evolution 
theory  before  accepting  it.  Well,  then,  I say  before  Ave  adopt  the  doctrine 
of  evolution,  Avhich  Mr.  Callard  is  opposing, — the  doctrine  Avhich  assumes  a 
continuous  succession  of  evolutionary  changes  by'  a process  of  natural  selec- 
tion,— Ave  may  fairly  ask  for  some  explanation  of  these  very  inconvenient 
breaks.  A proposition  in  Euclid  Avould  be  very  difficult  to  understand  if 
Ave  only  had  some  of  the  syllogisms  before  us,  and  Ave  had  to  find  out  the 
others.  I do  not  say  the  deficiencies  would  show  that  there  Avas  no  argument ; 
but  I think  Ave  ought  to  suspend  our  judgment  till  we  found  out  the 
missing  links  somehoAV. 

Mr.  CALLxiRD. — I have  been  much  interested  by  the  Avay  in  which  my 
paper  has  been  received.  I did  not  expect  that  the  doctrine  of  a com- 
plete break  during  the  Glacial  period  would  be  at  once  accepted.  I knoAV 
that  a good  deal  might  be  said  about  it ; but  think,  if  I have  an  oppor- 
tunity at  another  time  of  saying  a little  more  upon  the  subject,  I shall  be 
able  to  prove  to  you  that  the  glaciation  of  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres  was  simultaneous.  We  have  not  time  to  go  into  that  proof 
to-night ; but  I Avould  ask,  Avhat  leads  you  to  suppose  there  w'as  a glacial  con- 
dition on  one  hemisphere  and  not  on  the  other  ? Until  Dr.  Croll’s  hypothesis 
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came  before  the  world  no  one  ever  thought  of  such  a thing.  Darwin,  when  he 
wrote  the  fourth  edition  of  his  “ Origin  of  Species,’^  saw  no  way  out  of  this 
glacial  difficulty  ; and  he  is  entirely  indebted  to  Dr.  Croll,  who  came 
forward  just  in  time  to  help  him.*  Dr.  CrolFs  hypothe.sis  is  that  the 
eccentricity  of  the  earth’s  orbit  will  give  a certain  period  of  glaciation  for 
each  hemisphere.  Is  it  so  ? The  eccentricity  at  the  time  assigned  to  the 
last  Glacial  epoch  was  ten  and  a half  millions  of  miles  ; that  does  not 
mean  that  the  earth  was  ten  and  a half  millions  of  miles  further  from  the 
sun  than  it  would  have  been  in  a circular  orbit,  but  five  and  a quarter 
millions  of  miles  further  at  one  part  of  its  orbit  and  five  and  a quarter 
millions  of  miles  nearer  to  the  sun  at  the  other  part  of  its  orbit.  I fancy  that 
any  mere  common-sense  person,  looking  at  this,  would  require  a little  further 
explanation  before  he  could  see  how  this  alteration  could  produce  the  Glabial 
period.  Dr.  Croll  said  that  this  would  not  do  alone,  it  would  only  be  the 
hemisphere  that  has  its  winter  solstice  at  a time  of  great  eccentricity  that 
would  be  so  glaciated.  It  is  a question  whether  the  distance  from  the 
sun  would  have  made  any  diflerence  at  aU ; but,  if  it  be  granted  that  it 
would,  the  northern  hemisphere,  which  was  supposed  to  have  had  its  winter 
solstice  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  sun,  would,  wffien  it  came  to  the 
other  side  of  its  orbit,  get  its  summer  when  nearest  to  the  sun,  so  that,  if 
an  increased  cold  is  obtained  in  the  winter  wffien  in  aphelion,  it  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  increased  heat  at  the  time  it  is  in  perihelion  : how  this 
could  produce  the  Glacial  epoch  I am  at  a loss  to  see.  I\Ir.  Croll  says,  there 
would  be  a cool  atmosphere  in  summer  from  the  melting  of  the  snow  and  ice, 
and,  on  account  of  this,  the  earth  would  pass  through  a hot  summer  without 
feeling  the  heat.  But  this  is  merely  begging  the  question.  We  have  not  got 
the  snow  and  ice,  to  begin  with  ; we  know  that  it  is  not  one  winter’s  cold 
that  would  produce  the  Glacial  period,  and  that  what  winter  w^ould  do  in 
one  part  of  the  earth’s  orbit  the  summer  would  undo  in  the  other.f  The 
difference  in  climate  referred  to  by  Mr.  Griffiths,  within  one  hundred  miles, 
Avas  occasioned  by  diflerence  of  altitude  ; and  the  Indian  corn  to  which  he 
alludes,  Mr.  Darwin  says,  has  its  roots  in  ancient  glacial  moraine.  Mr. 
Mello’s  letter  refers  to  there  being  evidence  of  certain  of  the  fauna  liviug 
from  the  pliocene  to  the  present  time.  I expected  that  question  would 
be  raised,  and  no  one  could  deal  with  it  better  than  our  friend,  Mr.  Charles- 
worth.  He  is  a thorough  geologist,  and  I remember  how  in  this  room  he 
dealt  with  the  pliocene  badger,  which  Avas  supposed  to  have  been  one  of 
those  animals  which  existed  in  the  fauna  of  both  strata — the  pliocene  and 
the  pleistocene.  Mr.  Charlesworth,  however,  shoAved  that  the  badger  had 
merely  worked  his  way  into  a pliocene  quarry.  What  really  is  the 
evidence  of  pliocene  forms  now  living  ? Does  the  evidence  come  from  the 

* “ It  formerly  appeared  to  me  that  we  could  not  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  temperature  of  the  ivhole  ivorld  had  been  simultaneously  loAvered 
during  the  Glacial  period.” — Origin  of  Species,  fifth  edition. 

t See  The  Geological  Evidences  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man  re-considered. 
T.  K.  Callard,  pp.  16-26. 
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osbilerous  caverns  If  so,  we  know  that  evidence  from  this  source  is  very 
uncertain.  Professor  Dawkins  says,  with  regard  to  these  caverns,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  with  certainty  their  precise  relation  to  the  Glacial  period. 
If  it  is  impossible  to  tell  this,  we  must  be  left  in  doubt  about  glacial  survivals. 
And  I do  say  that  those  who  hold  to  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  would  require 
to  bring  evidence  of  more  than  a few  forms  living  through  the  Glacial  period  to 
account  for  a new  fauna.  Every  species  now  living  should  have  had  living 
representatives  in  the  pre-glacial  period,  seeing  that  there  was  not  time 
during  the  Glacial  epoch — for  which  160,000  years  is  claimed— for  evolution, 
according  to  the  views  I am  dealing  with,  to  produce  the  multifarious 
changes  required  by  the  hypothesis.  If  these  changes  have  not  been  pro- 
duced during  the  post-glacial  times,  and  if  they  could  not  have  been 
produced  during  the  Glacial  period,  then  all  the  animals  we  see  around 
us — the  dog,  the  horse,  and  all  the  other  multitudinous  forms  of  animal  life — 
must  have  had  representatives  in  the  pre-glacial  period.  If,  therefore, 
I should  have  two  or  three  forms  pointed  out  in  which  my  deficiency  in 
palaeontological  knowledge  causes  me  uncertainty  about  their  stratigraphical 
position,  Mr.  Charlesworth  will,  perhaps,  be  able  to  remove  the  difficulty,  as 
he  did  in  the  case  of  the  pliocene  badger.  But  to  come  to  the  question 
of  negative  evidence  : I say  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  there  having  been 
mammals  (land  mammals)  in  the  cretaceous  period.  Mr.  Charlesworth  says 
that  this  is  but  negative  evidence — mammals  may  yet  be  found  ; and,  in  draw- 
ing a parallel  with  his  own  experience  in  the  Suffolk  crag,  those  present  who 
are  not  geologists  might  understand  Mr.  Charlesworth  to  mean  that  Suffolk 
crag  is  cretaceous.  If,  in  the  Geological  Society,  I were  to  venture,  in  Mr. 
Charlesworth’s  presence,  to  say  that  there  had  been  mammalian  life  in  the 
Laurentian  rocks,  I think  he  would  stare  at  me.  But  why  should  I not 
say  so  ? He  would  say,  “We  have  never  found  any.”  I reply,  “No,  but 
perhaps  we  may  in  the  future.”  Would  not  Mr.  Charlesworth  say,  “You 


* In  the  lower  deposit,  at  the  entrance  to  Victoria  Cave,  Settle,  there  was 
found  the  remains  of  a fauna  beneath  glacial  clay.  It  was  the  same  deposit 
in  which  the  supposed  fibula  of  man  was  discovered,  and  which  led  to  the 
supposition  that  pre-glacial  man  lived  in  Yorkshire.  The  argument  that 
claimed  man  as  pre-glacial  would  equally  apply  to  all  the  fauna  in  that 
deposit.  Amongst  this  fauna  were  eight  out  of  the  fourteen  forms  said  by 
Mr.  Pattison  to  be  pre-glacial,  and  two  out  of  the  four  forms  so  claimed  by 
Mr.  Mello.  As  the  evidence  at  first  stood,  all  the  forms  in  that  deposit 
would  be  correctly  claimed  as  pre-glacial.  In  1876  I visited  the  cavern, 
and  (for  the  reasons  assigned  in  a paper  read  before  the  Victoria  Institute), 
I satisfied  myself  that  the  glacial  clay  covering  the  animal  remains  was 
remanie, — a re-deposit  at  a later  date.  Both  Professor  Dawkins  and 
Professor  McKenny  Hughes  expressed  the  same  conviction  at  the  conference 
held  in  1877  to  consider  the  present  state  of  the  question  of  the  Antiquity 
of  Man.  Great  care  is  needed  in  receiving  evidence  from  pleistocene  fauna 
respecting  their  pre-  or  post-glacial  position.  Dr.  David  Page,  in  his  Text 
Booh  of  Geology,  points  out  the  difficulty  of  fixing  with  certainty  the  limit 
of  the  pleistocene  system. — T.  K. 
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must  not  talk  about  these  mammals  having  existed  in  that  period  till  we 
have  seen  some  evidence  of  it  Well,  I say  precisely  the  same  thing  to 
him  about  the  cretaceous  system.  If  you  are  prepared  to  put  Darwin’s 
theory  of  evolution  on  the  shelf  until  you  have  found  the  mammals,  I am 
content. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned.* 


* Since  the  meeting  took  place.  Dr.  Darwin  has  passed  away ; and  it 
may  be  permitted  to  quote  the  following  from  a periodical  entitled  the 
Cliaminon  of  the  Faith  : — 

“ It  is  with  the  sincerest  sorrow  that  we  write  the  words,  ‘ Darwin  is  dead.’ 
We  can  ill  afford  to  lose  so  earnest  a student  of  nature,  so  gentle  a spirit,  or 
so  honest  a man.  We  all  owe  him  a debt,  the  greatness  of  which  we  can 
scarcely  realise.  He  has  revealed  to  us  the  habits  of  countless  creatures, 
whose  apparent  insignificance  caused  them  long  to  be  overlooked,  his  almost 

last  legacy  having  made  even  worms  objects  of  admiring  interest We 

cannot  accept  his  creed,  or  agree  with  his  inferences  in  the  matter  of  evolu- 
tion, as  we  consider  them  illogical ; but,  though  they  should  all  hereafter  be 
proved  erroneous,  that  would  not  detract  in  the  slightest  degree  from  his  fame 
as  a naturalist.  It  would  only  show  that  his  acumen  as  a logician  was  not 

equal  to  his  insight  as  an  observer Atheist  he  assuredly  was  not ; he 

could  not  even  be  ranked  amongst  Agnostics,  for  again  and  again  he  speaks 
of  the  ‘ Creator,’  and  the  ‘ Creator  breathing  life  into  one  or  two  primitive 
forms,’  as  also  of  the  ‘ ennobling  belief  in  God.’  It  would  be  wise  if  some 
of  those  who  call  themselves  his  followers  tried  to  copy  his  earnestness  and 
his  modesty  ; but  as  disciples  frequently  travesty  the  teaching,  and  ignore 
the  spirit  of  their  masters,  so  do  many  Darwinians  manifest  an  odium 
scientificu'in  that  Darwin  would  have  severely  condemned.  Anger  in  con- 
troversy is  an  absurdity.  Facts  will  live  though  all  the  world  should  combine 
to  howl  th(!in  down.  Fictions  will  die  though  all  the  world  combine  to  tr}’ 
and  keep  them  alive.  Whatever  has  been  true  in  Darwin’s  life  work  will 
live  ; whatever  has  been  mistaken  will  die,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  no 
man  would  more  rejoice  at  the  death  than  Darwin.” 
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OEDINARY  MEETING,  May  15,  1882. 

Rev.  R.  Thornton,  D.D.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  the 
following  elections  were  announced  : — 

Member  : — Rev.  C.  H.  Sutton,  M.A.,  London. 

Hon.  Local  Sec.  : — Rev.  S.  D.  Peet,  United  States. 

Also  the  presentation  of  the  following  works  for  the  library  : — 

“ Tlie  Christian  Philosophy  Review.'’  From  the  Institute. 

“ Christian  Positivism.”  Rev.  G.  Blencowe.  Ditto. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  by  the  Author 


DICTATORIAL  SCIENTIFIC  UTTERANCES  AND  TEE 
DECLINE  OF  MODERN  THOUGHT.  By  Lionel 
S.  Beale,  F.R.S.  ' 

The  inquiry  wlietlier  the  hypotheses  upon  which  modern 
scientific  opinion  in  favour  of  some  form  of  the 
physical  doctrine  of  life  which  constitute  the  basis  of 
every  kind  of  materialism  are  or  are  not  worthy  of 
acceptance  at  this  time,  has  called  forth  very  different 
replies.  Some  in  authority  have  answered  with  a positive 
and  unhesitating  affirmative,  others  have  given  an  nneertain 
assent,  or  have  contented  themselves  by  not  dissenting. 
A very  small  number  have  objected  to  the  physical  view 
of  life  as  untenable  in  the  present  state  of  scientific  know- 
ledge, and  as  being,  upon  various  grounds,  unworthy  of 
acceptance.  In  this  minority  I still  find  myself,  because, 
notwithstanding  full  inquiry,  and  very  careful  examination 
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concerning  conclusions  arrived  at  by  others,  I am  obliged 
to  confess  that  I feel  more  strongly  convinced  than  ever,  that 
all  the  physical  doctrines  of  life  yet  advanced  are  quite  un- 
tenable. Some  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  draw 
this  conclusion  shall  be  set  forth  in  this  paper,  while  many 
more  have  been  already  given  in  works  and  memoirs  which 
have  been  written  by  me  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
general  conclusion  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a careful  and 
candid  examination  of  the  facts  which  bear  upon  the  question 
compels  an  unbiassed  thinker  to  draw,  is  that  no  form  of  the 
hypothesis  which  attributes  the  phenomena  of  the  living 
world  to  mere  matter  and  its  properties  has  been,  or  can  be, 
justified  by  reason. 

Unlearned  people  have  been  flattered  by  having  been,  as  it 
were,  taken  into  the  confidence  of  certain  authorities  of 
materialistic  tendencies,  and  assured  that,  as  science  is  but 
educated  common-sense,  they  are  well  able  to  judge  concern- 
ing many  deep  scientific  questions  of  consummate  interest 
to  every  person  of  intelligence,  and  that,  therefore,  they  will 
feel  convinced  of  the  truth  of  recent  conjectures  on  the 
physical  nature  of  life.  Materialistic  doctrines  have  now  been 
taught  for  so  many  years  that  they  have  come  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a sort  of  belief,  or  faith,  which  ought  to  be  at  once 
accepted  by  all  who  desire  to  be  considered,  from  the  material- 
istic point  of  view  as  reasonable  persons.  Any  who  should  be 
so  rash  as  to  inquire  concerning  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
terms  employed  would  be,  of  course,  altogether  beneath 
notice,  as  they  would  prove,  by  the  doubt  they  implied,  that 
they  belonged  to  that  large  group  of  unteachable  persons  not 
included  among  the  wise,  the  learned,  or  the  cultured. 

Instead  of  the  hypothetical  suggestions  in  favour  of  the 
physical  doctrine  of  life,  advocated  by  materialists  and  others, 
resulting  from  a legitimate  flight,  or  extension,  of  the  imagina- 
tion into  the  border-land  which  lies  between  the  extreme 
limit  of  observation  and  experiment,  and  that  region  which 
gradually  passes  into  the  Unknown  and  Unknowable,  it  will, 
I think,  be  found  that  they  are  almost  entirely  sustained  by 
mere  assertion,  and  by  authoritative  declaration,  while  careful 
study  will  convince  that  they  are  not  sanctioned  by  the  facts, 
observations,  and  reasonings,  which  constitute  the  science  and 
philosophy  of  the  time  in  which  we  live. 

Positive  conclusions  have  been  drawn  concerning  questions 
of  moDientous  consequence  not  only  to  curious  and  scientific 
people,  but  to  mankind  at  large,  and  have  been  advocated  with 
a confidence  which  precludes  doubt,  and  reiterated  with  a 
pertinacity,  which  is  calculated  almost  to  enforce  acceptance. 
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But  few  of  those,  who  are  carried  along  by  the  materialistic 
stream,  have  troubled  to  think  over  the  remarkable  tenets  to 
which  they  have  given  their  assent.  They  receive  with  a 
faith,  called  robust,  which  seems  so  blind  and  unreasoning  as 
to  border  on  credulity,  dogmatic  and  dictatorial  conjectures 
of  the  most  extravagant  kind,  convinced,  but  not  by  reason, 
that  the  authors  of  them  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  views 
they  advanced  with  such  positive  and  undoubting  emphasis. 

The  reception  of  materialistic  dogmas  by  any  intelligent 
person  who  takes  the  trouble  to  think  over  their  terms,  and 
is  capable  of  appreciating,  and  analysing,  and  examining  the 
evidence  upon  which  they  are  supposed  to  rest,  is  simply 
impossible;  and  the  applause  with  which  these  views  have 
been  received  in  some  quarters  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
decline  of  thought,  and  the  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  trouble  to  think  at  all  on  the  merits  of  the  arguments 
presented  to  them.  Is  there  one  acquainted  with  the  powers 
and  actions,  and  results  of  living,  of  any  form  of  living  matter, 
who  will  declare  that  he  believes  the  doctrine  that  non-living 
matter  alone  is  the  source  of  all  life,  and  will  state  the 
grounds  of  his  belief  ? 

Bear  in  mind  that  no  state  of  matter  known,  no  mere 
chemical  combinations,  no  mechanical  contrivances,  no 
machinery  ever  made,  can  be  caused  to  exhibit  phenomena 
resembling  in  any  really  essential  particular  those  which  are 
characteristic  of  every  form  of  living  matter  that  exists  in 
nature,  and  which,  we  must  infer,  have  characterised  every 
particle  that  has  ever  existed  since  the  first  appearance  of 
primitive  life  on  the  earth. 

Neither  can  any  known  form  or  mode  of  ordinary  energy 
construct  or  form,  direct,  control,  or  regulate.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  taught  far  and  wide  that  vital  actions  are  due  to  the 
energy  which  belongs  to  ordinary  matter,  and  that,  therefore, 
vital  action  is  but  a modified  form  of  ordinary  physical  or 
physico-chemical  action.  Yital  action,  it  is  said,  differs  in 
degree  only  from  actions  which  occur  in  the  non-living  world. 

As  regards  the  nature  of  that  remarkable  process  of  growth 
which  takes  place  in  all  things  living  we  find  great  diversity 
of  opinion.  Some,  indeed,  maintain  that  growth  is  not  a vital 
process  at  all,  but  that  it  essentially  consists  of  the  aggrega- 
tion of  particles  of  matter ; nevertheless,  no  one  who  regards 
growth  as  a physical  operation  has  appealed  to  any  definite 
case  of  growth  to  show  that  the  intimate  changes  which  occur 
are  really  of  the  character  he  asserts.  The  growth  of  a leaf, 
for  example,  seems  to  be  very  widely  removed  from  the  mere 
aggregation  of  particles  of  matter. 
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In  all  growth  we  have  a process  essential  and  peculiar  to 
all  life,  which  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  living,  which  does 
not  characterise  any  form  of  non-living  matter  whatever.  But 
groivtli  is  but  one  of  several  vital  phenomena  absent  in  all 
non-living,  present  in  every  kind  of  living.  It  has  been 
asserted,  and  is  now  ordinarily  taught,  that  crystals  grow. 
Between  the  so-called  growth  of  a crystal  and  the  actual 
growth  of  a particle  of  living  matter  there  is,  however,  no 
true  analogy. 

Herbert  Spencer,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  affirms  that 
crystals  grow,  and  that  non-crystalline  masses  of  various  kinds 
grow.  He  declares  that  the  accumulation  of  carbon  on  the 
wick  of  an  unsnufied  candle  is  an  example  of  growth.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  states  that  the  living  shoots  from  a growing 
potato  are  not  an  example  of  growth.  Now  I desire  to  direct 
your  attention  to  this  part  of  Herbert  Spencer’s  work  because 
he  endeavours  to  convince  his  readers  of  the  essential  com- 
munity of  nature  between  organic  growth  and  inorganic 
growth.”  There,  will  be  found  some  of  the  very  remarkable 
inferences  upon  which  his  system  of  evolution  in  part  rests, 
and  which  may  be  clearly  proved  to  be  erroneous.  Indeed, 
not  a few  of  the  assertions  he  makes  may  be  answered  by  a 
direct  contradiction,  with  advantage  to  the  cause  of  truth. 
Non-living  things  do  not  grow,  as  he  affirms,  while  all 
living  thiugs  and  every  form  of  living  material  docs  grow, 
although,  he  says,  with  respect  to  a living  plant,  that  its  increase 
is  not  growth.  The  case  of  the  potato,  which  he  affirms  not  to 
be  growth,  is  really  as  good  an  instance  of  growth  as  can  be 
obtained  in  nature.  Now,  if  I can  persuade  any  disciple  of 
Herbert  Spencer  to  explain  and  defend  his  utterances  in  the 
first  two  pages  of  this  chapter  of  part  ii.  on  the  Inductions 
of  Biology,”  I think  much  advantage  would  result.  A 
careful  examination  of  this  chapter  will  enable  any  intelli- 
gent person  to  see  how  the  idea  of  community  of  nature 
sought  to  be  established  between  the  living  and  the  non- 
living is  defended  by  this  author.  The  so-called  growth  of 
the  non-living  masses  differs  absolutely  from  the  only  true 
growth  which  is  peculiar  to  the  living  world,  but  universal  in 
it.  Now  vital  growth  has  never  been  explained  to  this  day, 
and  cannot  be  explained  on  chemical  or  mechanical  princi- 
ples, or  imitated  in  the  laboratory.  The  growth  of  the 
most  minute  particle  of  living  matter  is,  as  I have  stated, 
a vital  process,  and  is  due  to  the  operation  of  a force  or 
power  absolutely  distinct  from  ordinary  energy  and  from  every 
form  of  force  of  non-living  matter.  Every  kind  of  aggregation 
is  absolutely  distinct  from  growth,  and  does  not  involve  the 
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latter.  Processes  of  aggregation  may  go  on  to  all  eternity 
without  the  occurrence  of  any  change  resembliug,  or  allied  to, 
that  of  growth.  Growth,  after  all,  is  but  one  of  several  purely 
vital  phenomena. 

Surely  it  is  the  duty  of  all  persons  having  any  pretensions  to 
culture,  who  esteem  accuracy  and  truth,  and  desire  to  promote 
their  diffusion,  either  to  condemn  the  materialistic  doctrine  as 
scientifically  untenable,  or  to  insist  that  more  accurate  and 
adequate  explanation  of  the  facts  and  principles  upon  which 
it  is  based  should  be  given  by  those  who  have  unreservedly 
committed  themselves  to  the  universal  application  of  this 
physical  hypothesis  of  life,  and  that  some  reply  should  be 
made  to  the  objections  that  have  been  raised  to  its  general 
application  to  living  things. 

I would  draw  attention  to  the  declaration  again  and  again 
repeated,  and  now  taught  even  to  children,  that  the  living  and 
the  non-living  differ  only  in  degree,  that  the  living  has  been 
evolved  by  degrees  from  the  non-living,  and  that  the  latter 
passes  by  gradations  towards  the  former  state.  No  one  has 
adduced  any  evidence  in  proof  of  these  conclusions,  which  are, 
in  fact,  dictatorial  assertions  only,  and  no  specimen  of  any 
kind  of  matter  which  is  actually  passing  from  the  non-living 
to  the  living  state,  or  which  can  be  shown  to  establish  any 
connexion  between  these  absolutely  different  conditions  of 
matter,  has  been,  or  can  be  at  this  time,  brought  forward. 

You  will,  I think,  find  that,  in  endeavouring  to  prove  the 
reasonableness  and  strength  of  the  doctrines  they  have  espoused, 
the  advocates  of  every  form  of  materialism  mainly  rely  upon 
the  assumed  applicability  to  matter  that  lives,  of  conclusions 
arrived  at  concerning  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  of  non- 
living matter.  But  the  fact.  That  this  living  matter,  as  is  well 
known,  is  invariably  derived  from  matter  that  already  lived,  is 
a serious  difficulty  which  presents  itself  to  the  mind  at  the 
outset  of  the  inquiry,  and  which,  instead  of  receiving  some 
explanation  as  regards  its  bearing  upon  physical  views  of  life, 
is  on  account  of  its  inconvenient  tendency  generally  ignored. 
Materialism,  indeed,  rests  upon  this  assumed  intimate  alliance 
and  relationship  between  the  living  and  non-living.  But  as 
soon  as  the  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  and  special  nature  of 
all  vital  actions  shall  be  better  known  and  more  widely  spread, 
and  when  people  shall  have  learnt  how  absolutely  the  vital  are 
marked  off  from  purely  physical  and  chemical  actions,  belief 
in  materialism  will  be  shaken,  and  this  antiquated  creed  will 
then  only  retain  the  support  of  a few  faithful  adherents 
wedded  to  the  old  paths  and  ancient  ways  who  have  not  heart 
to  desert  the  old  beliefs,  evolved  in  the  infancy  of  thought  and 


philosopliical  inquiry.  Were  their  reason  allowed  to  do  so^  it 
would  probably  lead  them  towards  a goal  of  a very  different 
nature.  It  is^  indeed,  strange  that  one  of  the  chief  means 
relied  upon  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  people  of  the  truth 
of  materialism  should  be  to  institute  comparisons  between 
things  which  are  alive  and  have  gradually  grown — from  the  in- 
finitesimal, transparent,  structureless — into  form  and  bulk,  and 
lifeless  machines  which  have  been  made  in  pieces  and  after- 
wards put  together ; and  to  assure  the  public  that  these  two 
utterly  distinct  things,  living  beings  and  machines — nay, 
machines  made  by  man,  and  not  capable  of  being  produced  in 
any  other  way — were  very  much  alike,  and  belonged  to  the 
same  category.  It  would  be  tedious  were  I to  repeat  the 
dictatorial  utterances  in  argumentative  form  which  have  been 
published  far  and  wide  for  the  purpose  of  leading  people  to 
believe  that  a living  thing  was  like  a watch,  or  a steam-engine, 
or  a hydraulic  apparatus.  Moreover,  some  of  the  comparisons 
have  been  voluntarily  abandoned  by  their  authors  in  favour  of 
others  even  more  absurd.  Such  tricks  as  calling  a watch  a 
creature,  and  a man  a machine,  are  hardly  likely  to  mislead 
even  the  most  ignorant  after  they  have  withdrawn  themselves 
from  the  bewitching  influence  of  the  persuasive  eloquence  of 
the  materialist  prophet,  and  have  commenced  to  calmly  think 
over  his  extraordinary  utterances,  in  order  to  extract  any 
meaning  that  may  be  hidden  by  the  frothy  metaphors  of 
modern  physico-vital  conjecture. 

The  very  last  comparison  made  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
people  to  understand  the  nature  of  a living  thing  is,  I think 
you  will  say,  the  very  worst  and  most  inappropriate  ever 
suggested — one  that,  as  you  will  perceive,  must  be  rejected, 
not  only  because  it  is  quite  inapplicable,  but  because  the 
thing  with  which  a living  being  is  compared  is  so  distorted 
and  so  changed  that  it  is  no  longer  what  it  has  been  called — 
nay,  in  the  terms  adopted  it  is  not  even  conceivable  by  the 
imagination.  This  last  thing  which  it  has  been  said  a living  body 
is  like  is  called  an  army,  but,  as  I shall  show  you,  some  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  an  army  have  been  taken  away,  and  some 
impossible  characteristics  arbitrarily  added,  which  would 
reduce  a hypothetical  army  to  that  which  could  no  longer  be 
correctly  termed  an  army;  and  as  some  of  the  characters  super- 
added  are  absolute  impossibilities  of  nature,  the  whole  com- 
parison comes  to  little  more  than  incongruous,  unintelligible 
metaphor,  or  incoherent  rhapsody,  which  may  amuse  the 
fanciful  and  thoughtless,  but  which  ought  to  be  condemned, 
by  all  capable  of  thinking,  as  extravagant  and  misleading, 
and  as  likely  to  hasten  the  decadence  of  thought. 
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Let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  allow  the  mind  to  be  diverted  by 
fanciful  comparisons  and  asserted  resemblances  of  tbe  living 
to  the  non-living^  from  the  careful  consideration  of  the  real 
differences  between  that  which  is  alive  and  that  which  is  not 
alive.  This  question  of  difference  or  resemblance  between 
vital  and  physical  will  be  found  to  underlie  some  of  the  most 
important  speculations  of  our  time,,  and  I cannot  too  earnestly 
draw  your  attention  to  the  very  great  importance  of  insisting 
that  the  facts  and  arguments  advanced  by  materialists  should 
be  clearly  stated  so  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  sifted^  and 
fairly  discussed,  instead  of  vague  assertions  in  favour  of  wide 
generalisations  being  accepted  without  examination  or  inquiry. 
If  examined,  not  a few  of  the  conclusions  will,  I am  sure,  be 
dissipated  at  once,  for  they  will  not  stand  the  test  of  careful 
analytical  exposition. 

It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  science,  or  the  philosophy,  or 
even  the  common-sense  of  our  day,  that  broad  and  far-reaching 
doctrines  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  and  which  involve  inferences 
of  transcendent  consequence  concerning  the  present,  past,  and 
fature  of  all  things,  should  be  accepted  without  examination, 
taught  far  and  wide  even  to  babes,  and  presented  in  a clever 
and  inviting  guise,  and  made  to  appear  as  if  they  were  actual 
and  generally  received  truths,  to  be  accepted  by  all  who  wisb 
to  be  considered  to  be  progressing  with  the  times,  while  in 
reality  the  doctrines  in  question  are  mere  conjectural  opinions 
founded  on  vague  and  insufficient  data,  with  nothing  whatever 
to  recommend  them  save  authoritative  assertion.  Such  doc- 
trines would  have  little  chance,  were  it  not  for  love  of  extrava- 
gant novelty  and  the  decline  of  thought. 

It  must,  I think,  be  admitted  that  in  science,  as  well  as  in 
some  other  departments  of  human  endeavour,  there  is  at  this 
time  far  less  freedom  of  thought  as  well  as  of  discussion  than 
is  necessary  for  intellectual  progress.  Real  advance  is  in  these 
days  too  often  thwarted  by  cliques  and  caucuses  whose  chief 
business  it  seems  to  be  to  manufacture  public  opinion,'’"’  to 
create  tendencies  of  though t,^^  and  thus  prevent,  or  render 
nugatory,  the  intelligent  examination  and  criticism  of  the 
doctrines  established  and  spread.  Besides  this,  the  prejudices 
of  the  unlearned  are  sometimes  flattered,  and  the  applause  and 
indolent  acquiescence  of  mere  numbers  eagerly  sought  for. 
Many  of  those  who  support  materialistic  doctrines,  are  too 
lazy  to  think  over  the  principles  upon  which  the  doctrines 
they  are  persuaded  to  accept  are  based,  nor  are  they  able  to 
estimate  the  consequences  which  the  general  adoption  of  such 
speculations  would  involve.  The  exercise  of  a sort  of  terror- 
ism has  led  to  people  being  frightened  into  a sort  of  confession 
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of  faith  in  some  absurd  dogmas,  the  threatened  penalty  for 
refusal  being  that  of  being  numbered  amongst  the  fools,  the 
bigots,  the  orthodox,  and  the  like. 

Some  who  accept  fancies  of  the  most  conjectural  character 
as  new  articles  of  belief,  which  involve  the  abandonment  of 
old  truths  as  well  as  the  sacrifice  of  firm  bulwarks  of  belief, 
seem  to  reluctantly  yield  a regretful  but  conscientious ' 
submission  to  the  stern  dictates  of  truth,  and  pose  as  if 
they  were  exercising  a self-denying  virtue,  possibly  not 
unalloyed  with  pity,  nor  quite  free  from  contempt  for  those 
who  still  hopefully  cling  to  the  beliefs  of  their  fathers.  Never- 
theless, if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  thoroughly  investigate 
the  principles  of  the  new  faith,  you  will  be  convinced  that  all 
that  can  be  obtained  by  the  most  careful  analytical  examina- 
tion of  the  foundations  upon  which  different  forms  of  new 
materialism  rest,  are  dogmas  about  forces  and  properties, 
hypotheses  as  to  what  may  be,  or  might  be,  or  must  be,  and 
a robust  faith,  which  you  are  requested  to  have,  in  wonderful 
discoveries  which  are  to  be  made  after  the  lapse  of  some  time 
by  privileged  spirits  who,  it  is  asserted,  will  make  their 
appearance  in  the  future. 

That  a materialistic  and  antitheistic  view  of  things  may  pre- 
sent itself  to  some  minds,  and  assume  what  seems  to  be  a 
reasonable  form  is,  however,  possible;  but  the  pretentious 
vapourings  in  philosophical  phraseology  familiar  to  us,  and 
which  are  supposed  to  tend  towards  that  by  not  a few  much- 
to-be- desired  consummation,  are  often  but  a poor  parody  on 
materialism,  and  a real  disgrace  to  the  critical  and  reasoning 
power  of  our  time.  Some  of  the  assertions  which  have  been 
made  about  the  properties  and  potencies  of  matter,  and  which 
are  repeated  even  in  text-books,  would  not  survive  candid 
answers  to  the  questionings  of  a curious  schoolboy. 

The  popular  scientific  doctrines  of  the  last  few  years  all 
seem  to  admit  some  vague, imaginary,  non-existing  first  cause, 
of  which  neither  the  nature  nor  the  attributes  have  been 
defined,  and  which  is  placed  at  such  a remote  distance  in 
time  from  the  present  era,  that  in  us  it  can  hardly  excite  more 
interest  than  the  possibility  of  a shadowy  phantom  in  an  all- 
pervading  primitive  mist.  There  seems  to  be  a fanciful  con- 
ception of  material  atoms  being  evolved  from  the  void;  but  it 
is,  of  course,  useless  to  ask  why,  when,  or  how  ? By  one 
supreme  mysterious  fiat,  or  efibrt,  beyond,  above,  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  law,  eternal  forces  and  properties  were  conferred 
upon  these  atoms,  I suppose,  at  the  moment  of  their  evolution 
from  the  nothing,  by  virtue  of  which  they  restlessly  gyrate. 
The  vibrations  communicated  to  atoms  by  the  first  impulse  then 
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came  mulerlaw,,  andia  obedience  to  laws  supposed  to  Have  been 
enacted  in  the  first  beginning,  still  continue  their  movements, 
and  being  acted  upon  by,  and  acting  upon  other  atoms,  actions 
of  the  most  complex  character  are  established.  Gradually 
these  actions  are  supposed  to  take  the  form  of  life,  and  as  the 
ages  have  rolled  on,  living  forms  have  assumed  a higher 
character  until,  at  last,  the  evolution  of  man  himself  was  con- 
summated. Of  all  things  the  farthest  removed  from  the  re- 
mote cause  of  his  existence,  man,  the  only  being  in  nature 
longing  to  know  of  law,  of  cause,  of  consequence,  is  commanded 
to  see  grandeur,  and  more  than  grandeur  in  the  fanciful  sugges- 
tion of  a creator  of  molecules  of  cosmic  vapour  out  of  which 
earth  and  air  and  water,  and  every  form  of  matter,  non-living 
and  living,  were,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  gradually  formed, 
or  evolved  themselves  in  obedience  to  some  compulsory  arrange- 
ment, or  not  to  be  accurately  defined  necessity,  or  law,^^ 
supposed  to  have  been  enacted  for  once  and  for  all  by  the 
Creator  in  the  first  beginning,  and  still  causing  everything 
and  operating  on  everything  up  to  this  very  day. 

The  materialist  needlessly,  and  without  reason — or,  rather, 
against  reason,  as  it  appears  to  many — sneers  at  the  want 
of  enlightenment  of  past  generations,  and  in  his  own 
dogmatic,  and  self-confident,  infallible  way  expounds  the 
materialistic  views  of  the  existing  order  of  things;  extols 
the  tendencies  of  what  he  calls  the  thought  of  his  time, 
by  which  he  seems  to  mean  materialistic  dogma,  and 
prophecies  concerning  the  proofs  of  the  truth  of  his  teach- 
ings which  are  to  be  discovered  by  unborn  materialistic 
investigators.  His  hearers  listen  with  wrapt  and  unquestion- 
ing reverence  to  his  vague  and  extravagant  utterances.  They 
cannot  doubt;  they  dare  not  think.  Have  not  gifted  me- 
chanisms of  the  highest  culture  spoken  ? have  not  privileged 
spirits  of  transcendent  power  prophesied  ? Who,  then,  fit  to 
survive,  can  doubt — who  dares  to  disparage  the  glorious 
grandeur  of  the  universal,  ever-moving  molecular  mechanism? 

How  often  are  we  enjoined  with  austere  solemnity  not  to 
resist  the  influence  of  the  cold  logic  of  materialistic  science  ? 
We  shall  be  spurned  by  many,  but  we  must  be  encouraged  by 
the  conviction  that  we  are  acquiring  material  truth,  and 
sustained  by  the  consolation  that,  though  we  may  be  looked 
down  upon,  we  may  feel  certain  that  we  alone  are  right.  We 
are  not  only  told  how  we  must  look  at  nature,  but  precisely 
what  we  are  to  see  is  most  accurately  described,  exactly  as  it 
has  been  discerned  by  the  materialistic  intellect  and  caused  to 
assume  a form  fit  to  be  received  by  the  people  at  large.  The 
moving  forces  and  molecular  mechanisms  have  been  revealed. 
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Nature  herself  has  been  discovered.  And  a very  pretty 
nature,  indeed,  is  the  materialistic  nature  which  has  been 
embodied  by  authority,  and  held  up  for  the  contemplation  and 
admiration  of  mankind.  Instead  of  the  benign  nature  of  the 
Epicurean,  which  gave  to  all,  which  made  all,  and  which  pro- 
vided for  all,  we  have  a benighted  nature  in  the  shape  of  a 
blind,  insatiable,  relentless,  irresistible  fate,  falsely  called 
law — working  like  a dull,  senseless  machine  of  overwhelming 
might,  maiming,  crushing,  distorting,  destroying,  and  thus 
continuing  and  preserving, — destitute  of  intelligence  and 
reason, — ^devoid  of  justice  and  mercy.  A nature  not  con- 
tributing to  the  happiness  or  enjoyment  of  any,  working 
upon  a world  peopled  with  machines  and  continued  by  the 
destruction  of  the  products  of  ever-recurring,  ever-failing, 
unintelligent,  undesigned  experiment.  A nature  whose  law  is 
in  part  worked  out  by  length  and  strength  of  tooth  and  claw. 
A nature  which  must  be  detested  by  the  good,  and  despised 
by  all  who  can  think,  and  see,  and  reason.  Such  is  the  natural 
world  which  is  held  up  for  our  admiration  with  the  consoling 
assurance  of  dictatorial  authority  that  it  sprang  from  chaos  in 
obedience  to  everlasting  self- originating  (?)  law,  and  that  it  will 
return  to  chaos,  in  obedience  to  the  same, — all  life  and  work 
and  thought  being  but  the  undulations  of  cosmic  nebulosity, 
and  dependent  upon  the  never-ceasing  gyrations  of  infinite, 
everlasting  atoms,  as  they  bound  through  the  ages  from  void 
to  void. 

This,  the  dullest,  the  narrowest,  the  most  superficial  of  all 
creeds — materialism,  which  includes  some  mixture  of  anti- 
theism and  atheism  of  various  forms  and  hues — has  been  half 
accepted  by  hundreds  of  persons  during  the  last  few  years. 
I believe  all  materialistic  doctrines,  vary  as  they  may  in  detail, 
will  be  found  to  agree  in  accepting  as  a truth — if,  indeed,  they 
are  not  actually  based  on  it — the  monstrous  assumption  that 
the  living  and  the  non-living  are  one,  and  that  every  living 
thing  is  just  as  much  a machine  as  a watch,  or  a windmill,  or 
a hydraulic  apparatus. 

According  to  the  material  contention,  everything  owes  its 
existence  to  the  properties  of  the  material  particles  out  of 
which  it  is  constructed.  But  is  it  not  strange  that  it  never 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  materialistic  devotee  that  neither 
the  watch,  nor  the  steam-engine,  nor  the  windmill,  nor  the 
hydraulic  apparatus,  nor  any  other  machine  known  to,  or  made 
by,  any  individual  in  this  world,  is  dependent  for  its  construc- 
tion upon  the  properties  of  the  material  particles  of  the  matter 
out  of  which  its  several  parts  have  been  constructed  ? Who 
would  think  of  asserting  that  in  the  properties  of  brass  and 
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iron  or  steel  we  shall  find  the  explanation  of  the  construction 
of  a watch  ? It  has  been  often  affirmed  in  positive  and  dic- 
tatorial language  that  the  formation  of  the  animal  is  due  to 
the  properties  of  the  particles  of  which  its  body  is  composed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  of  late  years  there  has  been  an 
intense  desire  on  the  part  of  many  people  to  be  assured  that 
there  was  no  absolute  or  essential  difference  between  the 
changes  tahing  place  in  living  things  and  in  non-living  matter_, 
and  this  idea  is  supposed  to  add  grandeur  to  the  conception  of 
the  unity  of  universality.  The  desire  has  been  abundantly  grati- 
fied. The  assertion  has  been  made  again  and  again^  and  it  is 
being  continually  repeated  and  emphasised^  but_,  strange  to  say^ 
some  incredulous  sceptics  doubt  whether^  after  all_,  the  assertion 
is  literally  true.  They  listen,  they  admire,  they  repeat ; they 
even  try  to  persuade  themselves  and  others  that  the  assertion 
is  true,  but  still  they  doubt.  Many,  though  they  are  assured 
of  the  analogy  between  hammered  iron  giving  out  heat  and 
the  brain,  sensation,  are  not  quite  convinced.  The  too  frequent 
repetition  of  a scientific  statement  seems  to  beget  doubt  in 
sceptical  minds  concerning  its  accuracy.  If,  as  it  should  do, 
the  doubt  excites  a determination  to  carefully  examine  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  physical 
and  vital  phenomena  rests,  the  conviction  of  the  utterly  un- 
tenable character  of  the  hypothesis  will  be  forced  upon  the 
mind  of  the  inquirer,  who  will  afterwards  be  on  the  side  of 
the  opponents  of  the  faith  in  the  unity  of  non-living  and 
living. 

Many  persons  of  intelligence  cannot  but  admire  materialistic 
unity,  and  are  anxious  to  be  convinced  that  the  non-living  and 
living  are  really  one,  and  that  the  phenomena  of  the  living 
world  are  due  to  the  properties  of  matter  as  much  as  are  those 
of  the  non-living  world.  The  simplicity  of  the  idea  is  con- 
vincing. Persons  of  this  persuasion  do,  in  fact,  accept 
materialism  in  faith,  but,  above  all  things,  they  desire  that 
their  doubting  faith  should  be  fortified  by  robust  reason.  The 
desire  has  not  been  gratified,  and,  in  fact,  not  a few  are 
troubled  by  doubt.  Those  who  think  over  the  matter  do  not 
wholly  believe,  though  they  wish  they  could  believe  that  they 
are  mere  machines.  They  cannot  call  to  mind  any  machine 
which  grows  as  they  have  grown,  while  all  the  machines  they 
know  anything  about  have  been  made  in  pieces,  which  have 
been  put  together  afterwards. 

When  people  begin  to  think,  they  will  soon  see  how  absurd 
it  is  to  maintain  that  growth  and  the  actions  going  on  in  living 
beings  are  due  to  the  properties  of  the  particles  of  matter  of 
which  their  bodies  are  composed.  A little  reflection  will  make 
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it  obvious  eiiougli  that  iieitliei*  tlio  fonuatloii  nor  the  action  of 
the  watch,  or  the  steam-engine,  or  the  windmill  can  be  due  to 
the  properties  of  the  matter  of  which  the  machine  is  made,  but 
that  formation  and  action  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  parts  are  fashioned  and  put  together  and  made  to  work. 
And,  of  course,  the  suggestion  will  occur  to  those  who  think 
that,  if  all  these  machines  were  to  be  destroyed  and  pounded 
to  pieces,  the  matter  would  still  retain  its  material  properties, 
although  no  one  could  then  discover  that  it  had  ever  taken 
the  form  of  a watch,  or  an  engine,  or  a windmill,  any  more 
than  a chemist  from  a thorough  examination  of  the  mere  matter 
and  its  properties  would  be  able  to  premise  that  it  would  one 
day  take  the  windmill,  watch,  or  other  form.  But,  however 
severely  faith  in  materialism  may  be  shaken  by  thought,  its 
admirers  may  take  comfort  in  the  consideration  that,  although 
to  their  uninformed  intellects  much  may  seem  doubtful,  un- 
certain, and  strange,  the  high  priests  of  materialism  could 
unquestionably  explain  all,  and  make  everything  clear,  if  they 
deemed  it  desirable  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  millions  to 
do  so  at  this  time.  The  final  and  complete  materialistic 
revelation  is  to  come  in  good  time. 

Protoplasm  and  Physical  basis  of  Life  have  entered 
into  many  dictational  utterances,  and  the  words  must  by  this 
time  be  familiar  to  every  one.  But  if  we  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain the  exaxt  meaning  which  is  attached  to  the  words,  and 
try  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  their  value  with  regard  to 
the  new  light  supposed  to  have  been  thrown  by  their  use  upon 
the  question  of  the  nature  of  life  and  the  relation  of  non-living 
to  living  matter,  we  shall  find  that  our  task  is  not  an  easy 
one.  Protoplasm,  it  is  said,  is  the  physical  basis  of  life.  The 
moving  matter  in  the  hair  of  a nettle,  or  in  a cell  of  vallisneria, 
the  moving  matter  of  the  body  of  an  Amaeba  or  a white-blood 
corpuscle,  white  of  egg,  boiled  white  of  egg,  muscle,  roasted 
and  boiled  muscle,  boiled  lobster,  are,  it  has  been  said,  com- 
posed of  protoplasm  and  constitute  the  physical  basis  of  life. 
Upon  the  molecular  changes  taking  place  in  these  different 
forms  of  matter,  life,  it  has  been  affirmed,  depends,  and  all  of 
them,  it  is  said,  are  composed  of  molecular  mechanisms.” 

No  one  can  attentively  study  the  statements,  and  apply  his 
mind  to  the  examination  of  the  assertions  which  have  been 
made,  without  observing  that  the  same  name,  protoplasm,  is 
applied  to  matter  in  essentially  different  states.  Living  matter 
is  called  protoplasm  ; dead  and  boiled  and  roasted  matter  is 
also  called  protoplasm.  Living  matter,  dead  matter,  and 
roasted  matter  are  all  the  physical  basis  of  life.  That  which 
is  not  only  dead,  but  has  been  dead  for  a long  time,  is  the 
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basis  of  life.  The  matter  of  a living  thing  which  is  alive  at 
the  time  is  also  a physical  basis.’’  That  which  is  alive  is  a 
physical  basis  of  lifej  and  that  which  is  dead  is  equally  a 
physical  basis  of  life.  Such  is  the  reply  made  to  the  question, 
What  is  the  difference  between  living  matter  and  the  same 
matter  which  has  ceased  to  live?  Such  is  the  method  by 
which  it  is  shown  that  the  difference  between  the  living  and 
the  non-living  is  not  a difference  in  kind,  but  in  degree  only. 
Such  is  the  method  by  which  people  have  been  misled  and 
confused.  It  is,  of  course,  mere  idle  trifling  of  the  most 
transparent  character.  But  few  persons  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  carefully  examine  the  statements  with  the  object  of 
discovering  exactly  what  was  the  meaning  the  author  intended 
to  convey.  Many,  perhaps  the  majority  of  readers,  are 
content  to  catch  the  words,  without  troubling  themselves  to 
ascertain  what  meaning  ought  properly  to  be  attached  to 
them.  Perhaps  they  feel  much  confused,  and,  not  liking  even 
to  think  disrespectfully  of  the  writer,  they  persuade  them- 
selves that  the  full  consideration  of  the  question  is  beyond 
the  province  as  well  as  the  capacity  of  busy  people  engaged 
in  the  ordinary  work  of  life,  and  that,  therefore,  they  must 
accept  without  inquiry  the  assertions,  as  the  authoritative 
utterances  of  gifted  spirits. 

Such  views  would  have  little  chance  of  being  received, 
or  even  tolerated,  had  ; they  not  been  advanced  at  a time 
which  was  remarkable  ; for  the  decline  of  thought,  and  for 
the  dislike  or  fear  of  examining  and  analysing  authoritative 
statements. 

The  phrase  undifferentiated  protoplasm,^^  as  contrasted 
with  differentiated  protoplasm,^^  is  now  often  used.  Children 
are  asked  questions  about  it  in  elementary  examinations,  and 
yet  no  exact  meaning  has  been  given  by  any  one  to  the  terms, 
and  the  sense  in  which  the  words  are  often  used  is  incorrect. 
The  differentiation  ” of  protoplasm  is  one  of  the  cant 
terms  of  the  time,  and  is  supposed  to  explain  a great  deal, 
while  it  only  deceives  and  confuses ; for  instead  of  differentia- 
tion being  an  explanation  of  change,  or  the  cause  of  change, 
as  is  implied,  it  is  really  only  a way  of  stating  a fact.  If  it 
is  correct  to  call  the  undifferentiated  matter  protoplasm,  it 
cannot  be  correct  to  call  the  differentiated  matter  by  the  same 
name,  because  the  first  exhibits  phenomena  absolutely  distinct 
from  any  manifested  by  the  last. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  keep  clearly  before  our  minds  the  para- 
mount importance  of  the  answer  given  by  the  science  of  our 
time  to  the  question,  What  is  the  difference  between  living 
matter  and  the  same  matter  in  the  dead  state  If  it  can 
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be  proved^  as  declared  in  many  scientific  dictatorial  utterances, 
tliat  tlie  difference  is  molecular,  mecfianical,  or  cliemical  in 
its  nature,  tlien  must  things  living  be  included  in  the  same 
category  as  non-living  matter.  The  living  and  non-living  in 
that  case  will  truly  be  one;  then  would  be  established  the 
much  longed-for  Unity;  then  would  materialism  rest  on  an 
intelligible  basis,  and  constitute  the  foundation  of  a popular 
if  not  a progressive  creed. 

But  the  science  of  our  day  has  given  no  answer  of  the  kind. 
On  the  contrary,  all  investigations  so  far  carried  out  lead  to  in- 
ferences of  an  opposite  tendency.  So  far  from  the  gradations 
asserted  to  exist  having  been  proved,  not  a vestige  of  anything 
tending  towards  proof  has  been  discovered.  No  difference  in 
kind  so  consummate,  no  divergence  in  property  so  wide  or  so 
absolute,  can  be  pointed  out  in  nature,  as  the  difference  which 
subsists  between  a minute  particle  of  matter  in  the  living  and 
the  same  in  the  dead  state.  The  difference  remains  to  this 
day  as  irreconcilable,  inestimable,  absolute,  in  every  sense 
as  it  ever  was;  while  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the 
difference  will  be  less  in  time  to  come. 

Now,  let  me  ask  you  to  consider  for  a moment  the  move- 
ments which  affect  every  form  of  living  matter  while  it  is  alive, 
which  cease  with  its  death  never  to  recur,  and  which  are 
absolutely  different  from  any  movements  of  non-living  matter 
which  are  known.  In  many  instances  so  active  are  these 
movements  that  they  can  be  seen  and  studied  under  the 
microscope  by  any  one  who  chooses  to  take  a little  trouble. 
Although  the  observer  may  not  be  a trained  microscopist,  he 
will  see  enough  to  satisfy  him  that  the  movements  are  not  like 
those  of  any  ordinary  matter.  It  is  true  that  movement  occurs 
in  all  kinds  of  matter  non-living  as  well  as  living,  but  the 
movements  of  the  molecules  of  non-living  matter  are  one 
thing,  those  of  living  matter  another  thing  altogether.  The 
former  belong  to  matter  as  matter,  and  occur  in  the  particles 
whether  alive  or  dead.  The  latter  continue  only  as  long  as 
life  lasts.  It  has  been  authoritatively  declared  that  living 
movements  differ  from  non-living  movements  in  degree  only, 
and  not  in  kind.  But  any  one  who  studies  the  movements  of 
living  matter  soon  becomes  convinced  that  they  are  different 
in  kind  from  any  non-living  movements,  inasmuch  as  they 
begin  and  cease  under  circumstances  which  would  not  affect 
the  movements  of  non-living  matter,  while  the  very  matter 
which  exhibits  the  living  movements  will  exhibit  non-living 
movements  after  it  has  ceased  to  live.  The  materialistic  doc- 
trine of  life,  instead  of  resting  upon  facts  of  observation  and 
experiment,  rests  upon  assumptions  of  the  most  extravagant 
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kindj  and  the  facts  of  nature  are  too  often  distorted  and  made 
to  bend  to  the  requirements  of  artificial  and  ridiculous  creeds 
resting  on  authority  only. 

Thoughtful  persons  must  be  surprised  that  the  constant 
repetition^  without  any  attempt  at  proof,  of  *such  assertions  as, 
that  all  living  things  are  mechanisms,  mere  machines,  and 
that  in  the  living  matter  of  their  bodies  there  is  molecular 
machinery — does  not  of  itself  lead  to  the  exposure  of  the 
extreme  weakness  of  the  materialistic  view.  For  is  it  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  ardent  advocates  of  materialistic  doctrine 
would  be  content  with  vain  repetitions  if  they  could  explain 
and  illustrate  their  assertions  so  as  to  make  them  intelligible  ? 
Would  they  not  offer  remarks  concerning  the  sort  of  machinery 
they  say  exists  ? Would  they  not  tell  us  how  it  appeared,  some- 
thing about  its  structure,  the  way  in  which  it  was  put  together, 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  dissolved  and  renovated,  the  means 
by  which  it  was  made  to  act  ? Would  they  not  have  something 
to  suggest  concerning  the  forces  or  powers  by  which  the  work- 
ing of  the  machinery  was  directed,  and  the  probable  source  of 
these,  as  well  as  their  ultimate  fate  ? Would  they  not,  if  they 
could  have  done  so,  have  given  diagrams  of  the  molecular 
machinery  of  their  imagination  for  the  instruction  and  edi- 
fication of  their  less  learned  and  weaker  brethren  ? But, 
instead  of  this,  all  that  men  of  this  persuasion  seem  able 
to  do  is  to  repeat  again  and  again  the  same  monstrous 
assertions.  That  living  matter  and  non-living  matter  differ 
only  in  degree,  and  that  the  action  of  living  matter  is 
due  to  molecular  machinery.  But,  besides  giving  to  non- 
living matter  molecular  machinery,  the  capacities  and  powers 
which  the  living  alone  possesses  are  sometimes  given  to  the 
molecules  of  inorganic  matter.  Professor  Huxley,  for  example, 
goes  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  these  inorganic  molecules  have 
the  power  of  sensitively  adjusting  themselves.-’^  Indeed, 
one  would  not  be  surprised  if  it  were  discovered  that  certain 
molecules  which  had  acquired  advantages  over  others  arranged 
themselves  in  such  positions  as  would  enable  them  most 
successfully  to  jostle  weaker  molecules  and  take  the  places 
they  were  the  fittest  to  occupy. 

That  such  vague  notions  should  be  accepted  by  any  but  a 
few  enthusiasts  who  knew  nothing  of  the  facts  would  be  sur- 
prising; but  that  such  very  imperfectly  considered  conclusions 
should  be  accepted  by  many  and  become  really  popular,  indi- 
cates that  there  is  somehow  a demand,  for  them — a desire  or 
determination  on  the  part  of  people  to  receive  them — a longing 
to  believe  them,  and  a conviction  that  they  will  be  proved  to 
be  true — a determination  to  rely  upon  mere  authoritative 
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declarations^  and  to  have  their  thinking  done  for  them  instead 
(d‘  thinking  for  themselves.  Such  are  some  of  the  indications 
of  a decline  of  thought. 

The  public  are  nowadays  assured  that  the  phenomena  of 
the  living  world  are  due^  not  to  life,  but  to  the  molecular 
constitution  of  the  matter  of  which  the  bodies  of  living  things 
are  composed.  Ere  long,  however,  people  will  find  that  little 
consolation,  or  information,  is  to  be  gained  from  the  molecular 
constitutions  that  may  be,  and  then  they  will  perhaps  be  con- 
tent to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  facts  as  they  are,  and 
will  see  that  the  conclusion,  That  matter  became  endowed  with 
vital  power  after,  and  2^erhaps  very,  very  tony  after  it  had 
acquired  its  molecular  constitution,  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  facts  of  nature  than  the  assumption.  That  all  living 
forms  are  due  to  non-living  properties,  and  that  no  powers 
whatever  have  been  communicated  to  matter  and  no  direct 
metabolic  influence  exerted,  since  its  first  creation. 

It  is  not  now  eas}^  to  get  a hearing  for  arguments  in  favour 
of  views  concerning  the  nature  and  action  of  living  things 
which  in  any  way  conflict  with  what  happens  to  be  the  current 
opinion  of  the  time.  The  educated  public  has  much  to  answer 
for  as  regards  the  unmeasured  support  it  has  for  years  past 
given  to  speculative  thought  of  a most  one-sided  character,  as 
well  as  for  the  tyranny  it  has  permitted  and  encouraged,  and 
still  allows  to  be  exercised  towards  any  who  put  forward  con- 
clusions which  happen  to  be  opposed  to  the  fashionable 
dogmas  of  the  day. 

Can  apj)lause  or  great  popularity  afford  any  excuse  for  the 
unfair  way  in  which  many  popular  authorities  have  put  the 
question  of  vital  actions  in  living  things  before  their  hearers  ? 
The  alternative  view  is  almost  invariably  represented  as  an 
absurdity,  or  a perverse  misrepresentation  of  the  facts.  The 
extent  to  which  mere  intellectual  trickery  is  carried  in  these 
days  is  marvellous ; but  so  few  people  think  over  what  is 
affirmed  by  teachers  very  popular  at  the  time,  that  the  most 
astounding  absurdities  receive  a sort  of  acquiescence,  and  long 
escape  the  exposure  they  deserve.  Those  who  differ  from 
materialists  are  credited  with  believing  in  all  sorts  of  nonsense, 
and  are  said  to  stand  upon  the  ancient  ways,  while,  in  point 
of  fact,  these  professors  of  materialism — in  their  style,  in  their 
method  of  procedure,  in  what  they  teach  as  new — are  truly 
most  antiquated,  for  they  are  really  trying  to  make  the  world 
go  back  more  than  two  thousand  years,  in  order  that  it  may 
gain  the  inestimable  advantage  of  reverting  to  a faith  com- 
pared with  which  Mahometanism  is  advanced,  indeed. 

In  his  address  to  the  Medical  Congress,  Professor  Huxley 
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tells  the  assembled  medical  and  scientific  men  that 
^nhe  simplest  particle  of  that  which  men  in  their  blind- 
ness are  pleased  to  call  brute  matter/  is  a vast  aggre- 
gate of  molecular  mechanisms  performing  complicated 
movements  of  immense  rapiditg  and  sensitivity  (/)  adjusting 
themselves  to  every  change  in  the  surrounding  world.  Living 
matter  differs  from  other  matter  in  degree  and  not  in  kind ; 
the  microcosm  repeats  the  macrocosm^  and  one  chain  of  causa- 
tion connects  the  nebulous  original  of  suns  and  planetary 
systems  with  the  protoplasmic  foundation  of  life  and  organ- 
isation.^^ 

Professor  Huxley  has  been  continually  propounding  and 
putting  forward  conjectural  utterances  of  the  kind  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  it  is  surely  now  time  that  something 
more  substantial  should  be  brought  forward  in  support  of  the 
dogmas  than  conjectural  chains  of  causation.  Just  think  over 
the  paragraph  I have  read,  and  try  to  extract  from  it  any 
sense  it  may  contain.  We  are  told  that  the  protoplasmic 
foundation  of  life  and  organisation^^  is  connected  with  ^Hhe 
nebulous  original  of  suns  and  planetary  systems,^^  by  ^‘^one 
chain  of  causation.^^  Can  an  individual  be  found  who  will 
undertake  to  defend  oi^  to  expound  these  nebulous  utterances  ? 
If  they  amuse,  they  will  certainly  delude  and  mislead  an 
audience.  Here  is  an  example  of  what  is  considered  good  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  scientific  education.  That  talk  of 
this  kind  should  be  deemed  likely  to  enlighten  the  medical 
profession,  or  assist  in  any  way  to  advance  medical  education, 
is  most  extraordinary. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  differ  from  Professor  Huxley, 
for  not  only  has  he  a multitude  of  enthusiastic  admirers,  but 
he  is  himself  a master  in  the  use  of  very  robust  language,  par- 
ticularly when  he  deigns  to  refer  to  people  who  do  not  agree 
with  him.  8ome  who  are  unable  to  accept  as  the  exact  truth 
what  he  affirms  to  be  truth  have  been  spoken  of  as  bigots, 
and  it  is  possible  that  some  other  epithets  may  yet  be  found 
to  still  more  decidedly  characterise  people  who  are  opposed  to 
his  doctrines.  Only  the  other  day  it  was  said  that  a truth 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Huxley,  had  been  trodden  under 
foot,  reviled  by  bigots,  and  ridiculed  by  all  the  world, is 
only  hated  and  feared  (!)  by  those  who  would  revile  but  dare 
not  I Professor  Huxley  likes  the  word  ^^revile.^^  To  say 
that  people  who  differ  from  you  revile  you  is,  undoubtedly, 
an  ingenious  way  of  getting  out  of  a great  difficulty.  When 
you  are  asked  to  explain  what  you  mean  by  some  very  con- 
fident dictatorial  utterance,  and  if  you  feel  that  you  cannot  do 
so,  there  is  nothiug  like  accusing  your  opponent  of  reviling. 
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Any  evolutionist  who  has  a question  put  to  him  which  it  is 
inconvenient  to  answer,  and  which  it  would  be  imprudent  on 
his  part  to  discuss,  is  reviled/^  But,  whatever  the  conse- 
quences, I shall  venture  to  make  some  remarks  on  a few  of 
Professor  Huxley^s  recent  utterances,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
also  condemned  as  a reviler. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  attempt  to  convince  people  of  the 
similarity  or  identity  or  close  relationship  between  non-living 
matter  and  living  matter,  by  calling  a non-living  particle  and 
a living  particle  a molecular  mechanism,^^  and  by  further 
asserting  that  non-living  matter  can  be  resolved  into  ‘‘  mole- 
cular mechanisms,'’^  and  that  living  matter  will  also  be  resolved 
into  molecular  mechanisms  Huxley  tells  the  Medical 
Congress  that  matter  is  an  aggregate  of  molecular  mechanisms 
performing  complicated  movements  of  immense  rapidity,  and 
sensitively  adjusting  themselves  (!)  to  every  change  in  the  sur- 
rounding world. But  fancy  giving  to  a particle  of  lead  or 
iron  this  power  of  sensitively  adjusting  itself Is  there  any 
one  in  the  world,  besides  Professor  Huxley,  who  would  apply 
such  language  to  non-living  matter  ? By  giving  to  the  non- 
living the  attributes  peculiar  to  the  living.  Professor  Huxley 
succeeds,  according  to  his  own  satisfaction,  in  breaking  down 
the  contrast  between  living  and  non-living  matter ; but  will 
any  one  else  believe  that  anything  of  the  kind  has  been  done  ? 

Is  it  not  almost  a disgrace  to  the  thought  of  our  time  that 
such  transparent  fallacies  and  absurd  misrepresentations 
should  not  only  be  allowed  to  pa,ss  without  comment,  but 
receive  the  sanction  and  approval  of  many  scientific  men? 
Again,  Professor  Huxley  tells  the  Medical  Congress  that  vital 
actions  are  nothing  hut  changes  of  place  of  particles  of 
matter.-’^  What  vital  action  in  this  world  is  nothing  hut  a 
change  of  place  in  particles  of  matter  ? The  statement  seems 
not  only  unsound,  but  unfair.  To  say  that  any  vital  action 
is  nothing  hut  a change  of  place  of  material  particles  is  surely 
absolutely  incorrect,  for  not  only  are  all  vital  actions  much 
more  than  this,  but  physical  actions  are  more.  It  is  obviously 
the  something  more  than  mere  change  of  place  that  makes  the 
difference  between  one  form  or  kind  of  action  and  another. 
If  there  was  nothing  hut  change  of  place,  it  is  clear  there 
would  be  but  one  action  in  the  universe,  instead  of  infinite 
variety  of  action. 

Qualities  and  properties  are  by  materialistic  authorities 
attributed  to  matter  or  denied  to  matter,  as  may  be  conve- 
nient ; but  any  attempt  to  explain  the  difference  between  a 
particle  of  living  matter  and  the  same  matter  when  it  has 
ceased  to  live,  is  carefully  avoided.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
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only  difference  is  a difference  in  the  rate  or  degree  of  activity 
of  the  molecular  mechanisms  of  which  matter  dead  and  matter 
roasted  and  boiled^  living,  not  living,  of  every  kind  and  form, 
and  in  every  state,  is  composed.  The  matter  which  consists 
of  molecular  mechanisms  includes,  of  course,  simple  and  com- 
pound substances.  Iron,  oxygen,  a particle  of  roast  mutton, 
and  a particle  of  living  matter,  are  all  included  in  one 
category.  All  consist,  according  to  Professor  Huxley,  of 
molecular  mechanisms ; but  the  molecular  mechanisms  of  some 
of  these  things  must  consist  of  more  elements  than  those  of 
others,  and  the  mechanisms  of  the  living  protoplasm  are  surely 
capable  of  movements  of  a character  totally  different  from 
those  of  the  oxygen.  Moreover,  it  is  certainly  remarkable 
that  the  molecular  mechanisms  of  all  forms  of  protoplasm 
should  contain  the  same  four  elements.  By  abstracting  one 
or  more  of  these,  the  molecular  mechanisms  of  protoplasm 
would  be  destroyed,  and  yet  molecular  mechanisms  of  some 
kind  or  other  would  remain.  Mr.  Huxley  does  not  tell  us  how 
we  are  to  distinguish  the  simple  molecular  mechanisms  from 
compound  molecular  mechanisms,  nor  how  the  molecular 
mechanisms  of  a simple  substance  like  lead  differ  from  those 
of  a compound  like  his  protoplasm.  It  would  seem  that  the 
molecular  mechanisms  of  lead  are,  according  to  this  hypothesis, 
as  much  alive  as  the  molecular  mechanisms  of  living  proto- 
plasm, but  that  the  latter  are  more  active  than  the  former. 
They  differ  in  degree,  but  not  in  kind. 

Professor  Huxley  must  surely  have  formed  a rather  low 
estimate  of  the  intelligence  and  critical  power  of  the  medical 
profession,  to  expect  them  to  be  convinced  by  him  that  the 
only  difference  between  living  matter  and  non-living  matter 
is  a difference  of  degree.  He  asserts  that  there  are  compli- 
cated movements  in  the  matter  of  which  all  living  and  all 
non-living  matter  consists.  And,  without  one  word  of  expla- 
nation as  to  what  he  means,  he  tells  an  audience,  consisting  of 
highly- educated  men  from  every  part  of  the  world,  that  the 
microcosm  repeats  the  macrocosm,  and  that  one  chain  of 
causation  connects  the  nebulous  original  of  suns  and  planetary 
systems  with  the  protoplasmic  foundation  of  life  and  organisa- 
tion.^^ Is  thought,  I would  ask,  to  be  silenced  by  such 
nebulous  nonsense  as  this  ? So  far  from  anything  like  a 
chain  of  causation  having  been  shown,  not  two  links  of  such 
supposed  chain  have  yet  been  discovered.  But  the  whole  chain 
of  causation  which  connects  nebulous  originals  of  suns  and 
planets  with  protoplasmic  foundations  is  of  so  nebulous 
a nature  that  it  scarcely  deserves  notice.  The  microcosm 
repeats  the  macrocosm,^^  says  Professor  Huxley;  but,  the  more 
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this  metaphorical  utterance  is  thought  over,  the  more  difficult 
does  it  seem  to  be  to  get  any  definite  meaning  out  of  it. 
What  particular  minute  living  thing  or  microcosm  is  in  the 
least  degree  like  the  world,  or  like  the  universe  ? In  what 
respects,  for  instance,  does  a monad  or  an  amasba  resemble  the 
world  ? Surely  it  is  time  that  people  of  intelligence  should 
really  consider  what  is  gained  by  vague  utterances  like  the 
above.  We  have  had  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
no  end  of  materialistic  suggestions,  prophecies,  and  pro- 
mises, but  little  besides  incoherence  and  inaccuracy  have  as 
yet  been  established.  One  wonders  what  the  representatives 
of  medical  science  of  all  nations  thought  when  they  were 
assured  that  the  microcosm  repeats  the  macrocosm,  and 
what  meaning  was  attributed  to  these  words  by  those  who 
heard  them. 

The  word  like  has  been  very  curiously  employed  by 
many  physical  authorities,  and,  strange  to  say,  in  many 
assertions  to  which  I could  point,  unlike  would  be  nearer 
to  the  exact  truth,  as,  for  example,  in  the  following  dicta, 
unlike  ought  to  be  substituted  for  like  : — Man  is  like  a 
machine  j man  is  like  a monkey ; living  matter  is  like  white 
of  egg ; a living  thing  is  like  a watch,  and  a windmill,  and  a 
hydraulic  apparatus  ; the  body  is  like  an  army.  Now,  if  any 
one  will  point  out  the  respects  in  which  these  things  are  alike, 
I have  no  doubt  some  one  will  be  found  who  will  point  out  in 
what  respects  they  are  unlike,  and  then  the  public  will  be  able 
to  decide  which  of  the  two  words,  like  or  unlike,  is  more  correct. 

Vital  phenomena,^^  says  Professor  Huxley,  “like  {!)  all 
other  phenomena  of  the  iihysical  (!)  world,  are  resolvable 
into  matter  and  motion. Here,  as  in  many  other  cases. 
Professor  Huxley  begs  the  question.  The  assertion  that 
vital  phenomena  belong  to  the  physical  world  is  noj;  to  be 
justified  by  demonstrated  facts.  No  purely  physical  pheno- 
mena are  like  any  purely  vital  phenomena.  How  can  vital 
action  be  of  the  physical  world  when  it  appears  and  dis- 
appears, while  the  matter  with  its  physical  properties  still 
remains  ? Between  the  motion  of  the  particles  of  living 
matter  and  the  motion  of  particles  of  non-living  matter 
there  is  all  the  difi'erence  imaginable — an  essential,  an  abso- 
lute, an  irreconcilable  difference.  Materialists,  of  course, 
assume  and  assert  the  contrary ; but,  instead  of  wasting  time 
by  assertions,  why  do  they  not  adduce  an  example  of  move- 
ments occurring  in  some  form  of  non-living  matter  exactly 
resembling  those  which  occur  in  living  matter  ? Much  of  our 
scientific  teaching  is  now  intensely  and  ridiculously  dicta- 
torial. Instead  of  persuading  people  to  consider  and  admire 
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natural  plienomeua,  and  to  think  over  the  wonders  around 
them,  some  scientific  authorities  tliink  to  spread  their  views, 
by  threatening  to  place  all  who  do  not  agree  with  them  in  a 
class,  in  which  nobody  likes  to  be  included,  however  large  it 
may  be. 

Professor  Huxley,  with  that  curious  partiality  for  contra- 
dictory statements  which  distinguishes  many  of  his  utter- 
ances, condemns  in  one  place  the  idea  of  an  ‘^^indivisible 
unitary  archaeus  dominating  from  its  central  seat  the  parts  of 
the  organism,^^  and  in  another  tells  us  that  “ the  body  is  a 
machine  of  the  nature  of  an  army."’^  Every  army  to  be  of 
any  use  must,  of  course,  be  under  a head  of  some  kind  or 
other,  but  Mr.  Huxley’s  army  has  no  general  or  indivisible 
unitary  archaeus  of  any  kind.  Each  soldier  is,  I suppose,  to 
govern  himself  under  inexorable  laws  enacted  when  everything 
was  in  the  state  of  primitive  nebulosity.  The  army  of  Professor 
Huxley  is,  as  we  shall  see,  the  most  marvellous  of  all  nebulous 
machinery  yet  discovered  by  materialists. 

Now  let  us  admit  for  a moment  that  the  body  may  be  com- 
pared to  a “ machine  ” of  the  nature  of  an  army.  How  does 
the  comparison  help  us  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  body  ? 
For  is  not  the  army  actually  composed  of  a number  of 
machines  of  the  very  same  kind  as  that  body  machine  which 
is  said  to  be  like  it  ? What,  therefore,  can  be  gained  by  the 
comparison  ? Obviously  nothing  would  be  gained  by  telling 
people  who  wanted  to  learn  about  the  nature  of  a sheep 
that  it  was  like  a flock  of  sheep.  But  the  body  is  a machine 
of  the  nature  of  an  army,  and  the  microcosm  contains  the 
macrocosm,  and,  therefore,  possibly  the  body,  according  to 
Huxleyan  logic,  contains  the  army.  But  I may  be  wrong,  for 
it  is  not  an  army,  but  ct  machine  of  the  nature  of  an  army. 
We  have  machines  of  the  nature  of  a watch,  machines  of  the 
nature  of  a windmill,  and  machines  of  other  natures,  but  the 
machine  which  the  body  is  like,  is  of  the  nature  of  an  army. 
But  this  last  machine  ” is  essentially  difierent  from  all  the 
other  machines  because  it  is  composed  of  living  men  while 
machines  in  general  consist  of  non-living  materials.  In 
short.  Professor  Huxley  uses  the  word  machine  just  as  he 
uses  the  word  protoplasm  in  speaking  of  that  which  is  living 
as  well  as  of  that  which  is  not  living  ! 

But  Mr.  Huxley’s  ‘‘  machine  of  the  nature  of  an  army  ” 
shall  be  further  examined.  It  will  be  found  to  be  very 
peculiar  indeed,  whether  it  is  compared  with  machines  or 
with  armies.  The  army  of  Professor  Huxley  would  not  be 
recognised  as  an  army  by  any  general,  or  by  any  soldier  in 
existence.  This  remarkable  army  has  its  losses  made  good 
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by  recruits  born  in  camp/^  This  is  an  excellent  idea  for  in- 
creasing the  number  of  soldiers^  and  may  be  recommended  to 
the  War  OjBBce. 

In  the  body  each  cell  is  a soldier/^  says  Mr.  Huxley.  If 
so^  I suppose  each  cell  has  the  power  of  actings  of  displaying 
intelligence^  of  obeying  the  word  of  command,  and  carrying 
out  the  orders  of  the  general.  In  a few  sentences  further  on, 
as  well  as  in  many  papers  he  has  written,  he  deprecates  this 
view  altogether,  and  talks  about  vital  actions  being  nothing 
but  changes  of  place  of  particles  of  matter,^^  and  he  looks 
forward  to  the  analysis  of  the  living  protoplasm  itself  into 
a molecular  mechanism.'’^  The  body  he  regards  as  a syn- 
thesis of  innumerable  physiological  elements,^^  each  of  which 
may  be  described  ^‘'as  protoplasm  susceptible  of  structural 
metamorphosis  and  functional  metabolism. 

After  all  our  work,  all  our  chemical,  physical,  and  micro- 
scopical investigation — after  all  that  has  been  gained  by 
most  minute  and  careful  anatomical  investigation  carried  on 
for  many  years,  Mr.  Huxley  comes  forward,  and,  in  the 
most  public  manner  possible,  tells  the  world  that  the  body 
is  not  like  a watch,  or  a hydraulic  apparatus,  but  an 
army — but  such  an  army  as  never  has  existed  and  never 
could  exist — an  army  not  to  be  conceived  by  the  imagina- 
tion, an  army  beyond  all  powers  of  reasonable  conjecture; 
an  army,  the  fighting  power  of  , which  would  be  destroyed 
not  only  by  the  birth  of  its  recruits,  but  by  the  necessary 
phenomena  which  would  precede  that  interesting  event. 
But,  alas  ! this  is  not  all,  for  this  army  of  Professor  Huxley’s, 
strange  to  say,  is  unfit  to  survive,  for  does  he  not  tell  us  that 
it  is  certain  of  defeat  in  the  long-run  ? Professor  Huxley’s 
army  is  not  an  army  at  all,  but  only  an  imaginary  hetero- 
geneous collection  of  nebulous  impossibihties.  It  is  scarcely 
credible  that  such  suggestions  as  those  I have  criticised  could 
be  seriously  made  in  the  presence  of  hundreds  of  representa- 
tive medical  and  scientific  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
You  will,  however,  find  them  on  p.  99  of  vol.  i.  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  International  Medical  Congress. 

And  what  end  is  served  by  such  comparisons  ? Are  we 
taught  anything  by  such  incongruous  metaphors  ? In  what 
particular  is  any  living  thing  like  a watch,  or  a hydraulic 
apparatus,  or  an  army  ? There  is  not  one  of  the  ridiculous 
comparisons  which  have  been  made  which  helps  any  one  to 
form  an  accurate  notion  of  the  nature  of  any  living  thing  in 
existence.  Half  the  utterances  of  this  kind  serve  but  to  con- 
fuse and  lead  the  mind  away  from  the  truth  about  life  and 
the  phenomena  peculiar  to  living  things.  That  all  this  loose. 
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rambling  talk  concerning  questions  wbicli  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  observation,  experiment,  and  reason,  should  be 
listened  to  by  intelligent  persons,  is  but  evidence  of  tlie  decay 
of  thought  and  the  general  love  of  submitting  to  the  dictation 
of  a tyrannical,  materialistic  coterie,  which,  being  at  this  time 
very  popular,  attempts  to  arrogantly  dominate  over  sense  and 
reason. 

He  who  studies  any  living  thing  in  existence  at  any  period 
of  its  life,  or  the  smallest  portion  of  any  form  of  living  matter, 
will  soon  be  convinced  that  it  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that 
it  was  like  anything  else  in  nature,  except  some  other  form  of 
living  matter.  For  it  will  be  found  that  certain  phenomena 
which  characterised  the  particular  living  particle  characterise 
all  living  particles  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  or  expe- 
rience. Further  investigation  will  convince  an  inquirer  that 
vital  phenomena  are  not  comparable  with  any  phenomena  be- 
longing to  non-living  matter.  They  are,  in  fact,  peculiar  to 
living  matter.  Between  purely  vital  and  purely  physical 
actions  not  the  faintest  analogy  has  been  shown  to  exist.  The 
living  world  is  absolutely  distinct  from  the  non-living  world, 
and,  instead  of  being  a nece&sary  outcome  of  it,  is,  compared 
with  the  antiquity  of  matter,  probably  a very  recent  addition 
to  it — not,  of  course,  an  addition  of  mere  transformed  or 
modified  matter  and  energy,  but  of  transcendent  power 
conferred  on  matter,  by  which  both  matter  and  its  forces  are 
controlled,  regulated,  and  arranged  according,  it  may  be,  to 
laws,  but  not  the  laws  of  inert  matter. 

It  is  not  only  one  or  two  of  the  positions  assumed  by  the 
materialist  that  are  open  to  doubt  or  objection.  The  whole 
contention  is,  and  has  been  during  the  last  twenty  years,  utterly 
untenable,  because  facts  have  been  known  which  completely 
controvert  all  materialistic  views  which  have  been  put  forward. 
Mere  popularity,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  goes  for  very  little, 
unless  the  facts  and  arguments  urged  in  favour  of  the  doctrines 
can  be  shown  to  rest  upon  evidence.  Neither  is  it  a question 
of  much  consequence  how  confident  individuals  may  be  who 
countenance  or  endorse  the  hypothesis,  That  any  vital 
action  in  nature  is  due  to  physical  forces  only.  Nor 
can  concurrence  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  even  a large 
society,  or  a tendency  of  thought,  however  marked,  be 
accepted  as  conclusive.  What  is  required  is,  that  the 
arguments  advanced  in  favour  of  this  view  should  bear  the 
test  of  examination.  Instead  of  this  being  the  case,  many 
of  these  arguments  have  been  over  and  over  again  conclusively 
shown  to  be  worthless ; and  a critical  examination  more 
thorough  than  that  to  which  they  have  been  hitherto  submitted 
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will  certainly  be  so  much  the  more  demonstrative  of  their 
worthlessness.  It  is  utterly  unreasonable  to  assume,  as  has 
been  continually  done,  that  the  laws  which  govern  vital  actions 
are  the  very  same  laws  as  those  which  all  non-living  pheno- 
mena obey.  There  is  not  at  this  time  a shadow  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  such  a contention.  It  rests  only  upon  pure  assump- 
tion, and  is  one  of  the  most  reckless  and  most  unjustifiable  of 
the  many  untenable  assumptions  to  be  met  with  in  the  histoiy 
of  thought.  It  is  opposed  to  facts  of  common  experience  and 
observation,  as,  for  example,  the  growth  upwards  of  a tree ; but 
this  as  well  as  other  facts  have  been  explained  so  as  to  fall  in 
with  the  assumption. 

It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  if  we  attribute  to  vital  power 
certain  phenomena  of  the  living  world,  which  have  not  been, 
and  cannot  be,  explained  or  accounted  for  by  any  physical 
laws  yet  discovered,  we  thereby  assume  an  agency  which  we 
are  unable  to  isolate  or  demonstrate,  and  the  existence  of  which 
we  cannot  in  any  way  prove.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  fair 
to  observe  that,  if  we  assume  that  phenomena  peculiar  to  life 
will  some  day  be  explained  by  physics,  we  certainly  act  in  a 
manner  which  is  not  sanctioned  by  science — we  assume,  we 
prophesy,  and  prophetic  assumptions  of  every  kind  are  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  science.  But,  if  we  accept  the  dicta  of  many 
popular  teachers,  and  assert  that  these  vital  phenomena  are, 
indeed,  physical,  we  assent  to  a proposition  which  has  been 
actually  proved  untrue,  and  which  has  been  shown  over  and  over 
again  to  have  no  foundation,  in  fact,  experiment,  or  observation. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  be  urged  that  it  is  no  more  incorrect  or 
against  the  spirit  of  science  to  assume  that  a physical  explana- 
tion will  be  discovered  at  a future  time,  than  to  assume  that 
the  phenomena  are  due  to  a force  or  power  which  we  cannot 
isolate,  and  the  nature  of  which  cannot  be  demonstrated. 
But  is  it  not  in  accordance  with  reason  to  assume  the  existence 
of  a peculiar  power  to  account  for  phenomena  which  are 
peculiar  to  living  beings,  which  differ  totally  from  any  known 
physical  phenomena,  and  which  cannot  be  imitated — and  is  it 
not  contrary  to  reason  to  prophesy  that  such  phenomena  will 
one  day  be  explained  by  ordinary  forces  or  powers  ? Not- 
withstanding all  the  tremendous  efforts  which  have  been 
made  by  intellects  the  most  robust  to  persuade  themselves 
and  others  of  the  promise  and  potency  of  the  molecular 
mechanisms  of  their  imaginations,  up  to  this  very  moment, 
nothing  which  in  the  least  degree  justifies  their  positive  asser- 
tions has  been  discovered.  Nothing  like  a vital  phenomenon 
has  been  explained  by  physical  science  or  imitated  in  the 
laboratory. 
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The  simple  truth  is  that  the  essential  phenomena  of  all 
living  beings  cannot  be  explained  without  recourse  to  some 
hypothesis  of  power  totally  different  from  any  of  tbe  known 
forms  or  modes  of  energy.  Any  one  who  allows  his  reason 
to  be  influenced  by  the  facts  of  nature  as  at  present  discovered 
will  feel  obliged  to  admit  the  existence  of  vital  power  as  dis- 
tinct from,  and  capable  of  controlling,  the  ordinary  forces  of 
non-living  matter.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  the 
laws  of  vital  force  or  power  are  essentially  different  from  those 
by  which  ordinary  matter  and  its  forces  are  governed.  My  own 
views  on  this  matter,  put  forward  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  have,  of  course,  been  ignored  by  materialistic  prophets ; 
but  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  now  and  then  the  word  vital 
is  actually  used  in  speaking  of  phenomena,  not  to  be  explained 
by  physics  and  chemistry,  by  some  scientific  men  who,  never- 
theless, support  the  doctrine  that  vital  is,  after  all,  but  a 
form  or  mode  of  the  ordinary  physical  action  of  non-living- 
matter.  The  fact  is,  those  who  act  thus  feel  the  weakness 
of  the  cause  they  advocate,  and  try  to  hide  their  confusion 
by  vagueness  and  obscurity  of  expression.  Within  a very 
few  years,  the  hypothesis  of  molecular  machinery  will  probably 
be  forgotten,  and  the  operation  of  vital  power,  as  distinct  from 
any  ordinary  force  of  matter,  will  be  generally  admitted  and 
taught. 

Purely  vital  phenomena  are  manifested  by  every  form  of 
living  matter  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  They  are  tempo- 
rarily resident  in  matter  which  has  been  derived  from  matter 
in  the  same  state,  and  when  once  vital  phenomena  have  ceased 
they  cannot  be  caused  to  recur  in  the  same  particles.  Although 
it  is  frequently  alleged  that  there  is  only  a difference  of  degree 
between  the  changes  in  living  matter  and  those  in  non-living 
matter,  no  one,  as  I have  stated,  has  been  able  to  support  this 
proposition  by  facts  and  arguments,  or  to  adduce  one  single 
example  of  matter  in  any  state  which  illustrates  the  asserted 
gradations  of  change  from  the  living  to  non-living,  or  from  the 
latter  condition  to  living.  The  more  we  learn  concerning  the 
ordinary  properties  of  matter  the  less  probable  does  it  appear 
that  these  properties  will  ever  be  found  adequate  to  account 
for  the  facts  of  living.  How  can  any  reasonable  person 
expect  that  the  disposition  of  the  materials  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  any  apparatus  or  organism  will  be  adequately 
accounted  for  by  a demonstration  of  the  properties  of  the 
materials  themselves  ? Material  atoms  in  living  things  are 
made  to  take  up  certain  definite  relations  with  respect  to  one 
another  which  no  experiment  has  shown  to  be  due  to,  or  to 
depend  upon,  properties  associated  v^dth  the  matter.  Nor 
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is  it  even  conceivable  that  property  which  is  unalterable 
should  determine  movements  and  the  formation  of  structures 
which  change  from  time  to  time,  and  the  form  and  exact 
character  of  which  last  must  have  been  foreseen  and  prepared 
for  from  the  very  beginning.  The  act  of  construction,  the 
arrangement  of  material  particles  according  to  a definite  and 
pre-arranged  plan  and  for  a special  purpose,  can  no  more  be 
attributed  to  the  properties  of  the  matter  in  the  case  of  a 
living  being  than  in  the  case  of  a watch. 

The  advocates  of  materialistic  doctrines  do  not  offer  a sug- 
gestion as  to  the  precise  changes  which  occur  when  what  they 
deem  to  be  merely  a compound  substance  containing  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon,  and,  possibly,  one  or  more 
other  elements,  passes  from  the  living  to  the  non-living 
state.  The  new  materialists  stand  alone  among  all  the  sects 
known  to  history  in  not  being  able,  nay,  in  not  attempting, 
to  establish  their  views  by  arguments  or  to  support  their 
doctrines  by  appealing  to  facts  and  reason.  They  content 
themselves  with  authoritative  declarations  of  the  most  positive 
and  solemn  kind,  but  which,  from  a scientific  and  philo- 
sophical standpoint  will  be  pronounced  by  dispassionate  critics 
absurd  and  contrary  to  fact,  and,  therefore,  not  creditable  to 
science.  They  command  people  to  believe,  and  encourage 
them  to  have  robust  faith,  but  as  for  evidence  in  support  of 
their  materialistic  tenets  they  have  literally  none.  If  people 
generally  were  acquainted  with  the  facts  revealed  by  the 
microscopic  examination  of  living  matter,  and  would  allow 
their  minds  to  be  influenced  by  what  they  observed,  they  would 
no  more  believe  in  the  dicta  of  the  materialist  than  give  their 
faith  to  an  authority  who  declared  that  the  earth  was  flat. 

The  general  acceptance  of  materialistic  doctrines  is,  in 
itself  an  indication  how  little  thought  is  given  by  most 
people  in  these  days  to  the  importance  of  inquiring  into 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  upon  which  far-reaching  con- 
clusions they  too  readily  receive  are  supposed  to  rest. 
People  have  been  misled  in  times  past  by  false  teaching, 
and  large  numbers  have  become  steeped  in  ignorance,  bigotry, 
and  fanaticism.  But  I do  not  believe  that  the  most  lamentable 
instances  on  record  have  led  to  results  more  disastrous,  or 
more  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  the  interests  of  individuals 
and  possibly  to  nations  than  this  attempt  in  our  own  time  to 
establish  the  weakest  and  worst  form  of  materialism  ever  ad- 
vanced, is  calculated  to  produce  in  the  future.  It  is  bad 
enough  when  numbers  of  people  become  converts  to  a system 
founded  on  truth  more  or  less  perverted,  or  misinterpreted, 
owing  to  the  ignorance  or  mistaken  zeal  of  its  exponents ; but 
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the  evils  resulting  are  evanescent  and  harmless  indeed  as  com- 
pared with  those  which  must  result  from  inculcating  a system 
which  professes  to  be  founded  on  reason,  but  which  really 
rests  upon  fictions  and  arbitrary  assertions, — a system  in* 
which  fact  is  appealed  to,  but  is  not  to  be  found.  Loot  at  it 
how  you  may,  you  will  not  discover  the  smallest  speck  of 
firm  ground  of  truth  upon  which  to  build  any  form  of  the 
materialistic  doctrine.  The  phantom  of  possible  molecular 
mechanisms, — confusion  between  mere  energy  and  the  power 
by  which  it  is  directed,  between  a machine  and  its  maker, 
between  designing  and  making  in  form  and  order  and  for  a 
purpose,  and  the  mere  purposeless  piling  of  particles  of  matter 
one  upon  another,  or  their  equally  purposeless  falling  down, 
are  a few  of  the  erroneous  comparisons  frequently  made  and 
accepted  as  if  they  were  compatible  with  reason,  and  even 
trophies  of  recent  scientific  conquest. 

By  materialism  it  is  sought  to  reduce  vital  phenomena 
to  mere  attractions,  repulsions,  affinities,  and  to  annihilate  the 
idea  of  vital  power.  Materialism  can  only  be  sustained  by  the 
suppression  of  truths  and  by  ignoring  facts  that  are  known, 
and  by  a most  fantastic  and  reprehensible  system  of  using  the 
same  word  in  very  different  senses,  and  in  applying  the  same 
term  to  things  which  widely  differ  from  one  another  and  even 
exhibit  opposite  qualities.  By  intellectual  devices  which  are 
certainly  not  creditable  to  intellect,  the  absolute  and  irre- 
concilable difference  between  the  non-living , and  the  living, 
and  the  dead,  are  ignored  by  some,  and  denied  by  others ; 
difference  of  degree  is  substituted  for  absolute  difference,  while 
identity  is  not  unfrequently  made  to  do  duty  for  diversity, 
and  like  is  used  where  not  like  would  be  more  correct. 


The  Chairman  (the  Kev.  R.  Thornton,  D.I).,  Vice-President). — I feel 
some  little  reluctance  on  this  occasion  in  asking  you  to  present  your  thanks 
to  Dr.  Beale  for  his  very  thoughtful  and  interesting  paper  ; because,  if  I 
were  to  do  so,  I should  be  asking  you  to  draw  upon  yourselves  the  wrath  of 
those  whom  he  attacks,  and  expose  you  to  being  called  “bigots.”  (Laughter.) 
Now,  the  word  “ bigot”  is  a very  terrible  word  indeed,  and  I do  not  like  to  run 
the  risk  of  having  it  applied  to  you.  The  meaning  of  the  word  in  Spanish 
is  “ whiskers,”  so  that  you  will  see  I have  very  little  bigotry  about  me,  and 
our  lady  friends  none  whatever.  (Laughter.)  But  I am  afraid  we  cannot 
fall  back  on  etymology.  The  fact  is,  that  the  term  bigot  is  used  nowadays 
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to  signify  a person  who  holds  certain  opinions  and  sticks  to  them  because 
he  has  good  reasons  for  doing  so  ; and,  such  being  the  case,  I have  no  diffi- 
culty in  asking  you  to  acknowledge  yourselves  bigots  by  thanking  Professor 
Beale  for  his  very  admirable  paper.  (Applause.)  We  shall  be  happy  to 
hear  any  one  who  would  like  to  address  us  upon  the  subject ; but,  as 
time  is  precious,  I must  ask  those  w'ho  do  speak  to  be  good  enough  to  keep 
themselves  closely  to  the  point,  and  to  make  their  remarks  as  brief  as 
possible.  I presume  I may  thank  Professor  Beale.  (Applause.) 

Eev.  F.  C.  Cook,  D.D.— I merely  wish  to  put  this  point.  Can  any 
man  say  that  he  has  ever  seen  the  mechanism  of  a molecule  ? If  no  man 
can  say  he  has  seen  molecular  mechanism,  is  it  not,  I ask,  in  itself  a huge 
assumption  ? 

Mr.  C.  J.  W.  Pfoundes.— An  illustration  occurs  to  me  wnth  regard  to 
one  who  had  attained  some  considerable  notoriety.  It  is  stated  that  at 
one  time,  when  addressing  an  admiring  circle  of  his  friends,  he  was  laying 
down  the  law,  in  the  egotistical  and  dogmatic  manner  w'hich  is  the  wont  of 
the  particular  class  of  persons  to  whom  Professor  Beale  has  alluded ; he 
informed  his  audience  how  he  occupied  his  time,  from  early  morning  until 
late  at  night, — how  he  devoted  every  moment  of  his  waking  hours  to  some 
special  purpose,  until  the  disciples  who  surrounded  him  began  to  look  upon 
him  with  awe  ; at  length,  however,  one  of  them,  less  reverent  than  the  rest, 
exclaimed,  “ But,  sir,  you  have  not  allow'ed  yourself  one  moment  to  think  !” 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  pretty  much  what  we  find,  in  the  case  of  most  of  the 
specialists  of  whom  we  hear  so  much,  whose  ability  we  cannot  doubt,  and 
whose  energy  and  devotion  to  their  hobbies  no  one  would  be  disposed  to 
revile.  In  driving  their  several  hobbies  along  the  narrow  grooves  to  which 
they  are  confined,  they  seem  to  be  quite  oblivious  to  many  important  things. 
As  a searcher  after  knowledge,  and  one  who  has  battled  against  difficulties 
at  home  and  abroad  for  many  years,  I have  been  very  much  disappointed  on 
coming  home,  and  hearing  some  of  our  great  men  speaking  in  public,  on 
scientific  matters  ; and  have  had  occasion  to  feel  anything  but  confidence 
in  some  of  the  statements  made,  especially  on  matters  of  every-day  life, 
— statements  which  I have  known  to  be  erroneous.  When  I look  around 
and  see  the  results  of  the  fallacies  which  the  scientific  world  (of  course, 
speaking  generally)  puts  forth,  I am  bound  to  express  my  great  disap- 
pointment, and  say  that  modern  thought  is  indeed  going  in  a direction 
which  impairs  the  intellectual  and  moral  elements  in  mankind.  I am 
sorry  to  say,  that  many  of  the  professors  who  come  before  the  world  seem 
to  be  guilty  of  what  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  dishonesty.  They 
distort  facts,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  their  own  narrow  groove,  for  the 
bolstering  up  of  some  point  that  may  be  under  discussion  at  the  moment. 
There  are  many  points  connected  with  the  subject  that  would  have  been 
very  interesting  to  discuss,  could  we  have  had  a copy  of  the  paper  before- 
hand. I had  expected  to  hear  a little  more  about  the  decline  of  modern 
thought,  rather  than  so  much  in  the  way  of  combating  the  specialists  of  the 


time  ; and  I regret  that  something  has  not  been  said  more  directly  showing 
wherein  the  decline  of  modern  thought  is  to  be  noted.  In  our  modern 
schools  we  find  some  attempt  made  to  teach  the  classics,  but  nothing  seems 
to  be  done  with  the  view  of  turning  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  to  practical 
account.  Everything  in  the  way  of  education  nowadays  is  “ cram,”  and  as 
soon  as  a student  has  been  “ crammed  ” sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  “ Pass 
an  Exam,”  he  goes  out  into  the  world  and  there  is  no  further  effort  to 
cultivate  thought.  This  is  one  of  the  things  that  require  attention ; for, 
in  these  days,  when  everything  is  measured  by  its  immediate  return,  there 
is  great  danger  in  neglecting  the  culture  of  intellectual  thought, 

Mr.  F.  Wright. — I was  sorry  to  hear  the  last  speaker  refer  to  what  he 
termed  the  dishonesty  of  many  of  our  professors  of  science.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  I have  made  myself  familiar  with  pretty  nearly  all  that  has 
been  written  by  Professor  Huxley  and  Professor  Tyndall,  and  nearly  all 
that  Professor  Beale  has  written,  and  I am  bound  in  common  candour  and 
fairness  to  say  I have  never  yet  detected  dishonesty  in  any  of  these 
writers.  We  need  not  go  so  far  for  an  explanation  of  the  defects  which 
have  been  so  admirably  pointed  out  by  Professor  Beale.  I must  admit 
that  I have  never  seen  those  defects  made  to  appear  so  flagrant,  or  so 
mercilessly  dealt  with  as  they  have  been  to-night.  I am  willing  to  own 
that  with  respect  to  some  of  the  points  that  have  been  dealt  with  I should 
like  to  re-consider  my  views  but,  subject  to  this,  I wish  to  place  before 
the  meeting  one  or  two  considerations  in  bar  of  the  broad  conclusion 
Professor  Beale  has  invited  us  to  accept.  His  broad  conclusion  is  that  the 
evidence  in  respect,  of  the  development  of  materialistic  ideas  is  evidence  of 
the  decline  of  thought.  Now,  I do  not  think  it  gives  any  such  evidence. 
First  of  all,  I put  it  to  you  that  he  has  brought  before  us  only  one  aspect  of 
thought,  and  has  confined  himself  to  one  set  of  men.  If  we  take  a wider 
view,  the  matter  assumes  a less  serious  aspect,  and  we  see  that  what  these 
men  have  done  in  this  respect  may  be  looked  on,  if  compared  with  the 
general  work  they  have  done  in  other  departments  of  science,  as  little 
more  than  a diversion  or  amusement.*  Both  the  names  cited  here  to-night 
are  those  of  men  who  have  done  honour  to  science,  and  the  memory  of 
whose  work  will  live  for  centuries  after  the  idle  dreams  which  we  ha  ve 
heard  exposed  are  forgotten  ; but  what  these  gentlemen  have  done,— 
these  great  contributors  to  the  intellectual  movement  of  the  present  age, — is 
that,  along  with  their  laborious  endeavours  in  the  pursuit  of  important 
scientific  truths,  they  have  placed  before  the  reading  public,  as  if  they  were 
established  theories,  what  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  deemed  anything 
more  than  idle,  dreamy  hypotheses,  and  mere  starting-points  for  further 
inquiry.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  is  the  great  fault  of  the  present  day,  and  it 


* But  one  often  involving  most  serious  issues,  and  then  all  the  more  open 
to  criticism  as  coming  from  writers  of  such  position  and  influence. — Ed. 
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is  partly  due,  not,  I think,  to  wilful  dishonesty,  but  rather  to  enthusiasm  of 
temperament  and  the  association  of  an  ambitious  imagination  with  great 
knowledge  and ' habits  of  close  inquiry.  I think  there  is  nothing  in  more 
striking  contrast  than  Professor  Huxley  earnestly  and  eagerly  expounding 
an  individual  scientific  truth,  and  the  same  man  advancing  a number  of 
truths  strung  together  in  the  form  of  a plausible  hypothesis.  The  man 
in  his  two  aspects  is  a totally  different  man  ; and  what  I say  with  regard 
to  Professor  Huxley  is  equally  true  of  Professor  Tyndall.  There  is  in  both 
these  men,  along  with  keen  intellectual  power  and  great  knowledge,  a most 
dangerous  imagination  ; and  not  only  this,  but  both  have  a remarkable 
power  of  exposition  which  I do  not  think  I overstate  when  I say  that  it 
often  completely  runs  away  with  them.  All  of  us  who  have  ever  attempted 
to  write  for  the  public,  and  who  have  permitted  ourselves  to  become 
enthusiastic  on  a theme  upon  which  we  have  long  meditated  and  in  which 
we  have  become  deeply  interested,  and  have  felt  the  glow’  of  composition  as 
we  have  found  ourselves  making  a great  point  in  a nice  rhythmical,  beauti- 
fully-rounded sentence, — all  of  us,  I say,  will  remember  how  hard  it  w’as 
to  strike  that  sentence  out,  though  perhaps  we  may  not  have  been  able 
to  see  any  great  amount  of  sense  in  it.  (Laughter.)  I,  for  one,  plead  guilty 
to  having  passed  through  this  experience,  and  when  I catch  Tyndall  or 
Huxley  writing  such  a passage  I turn  the  page  to  see  what  I can  come  upon 
on  the  other  side,  saying  to  myself  “ This  is  a man  to  be  neither  followed 
absolutely,  nor  put  aside  lightly.”  (Hear,  hear.)  Having  said  this,  let  me 
also  say  that  the  fault  is  not  all  on  their  side.  It  is  very  much  on  the  side 
of  the  public, — I mean,  the  reading  public.  We  are  living  in  an  age  which 
is  very  peculiar.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  decadence  of  thought  ; but 
there  are  ten  thinking  now  where  there  was  only  one  thirty  years  ago,  and 
from  many  of  those  who  do  the  thinking  for  us  we  are  getting  very  poor 
stuff.  We  are  setting  large  masses  of  the  people  reading,  and  all  they  require 
is  a general  idea  of  things  given  in  a plain  form  so  that  it  can  be  easily 
grasped,  and  when  they  get  this  they  are  satisfied  and  cry  out,  “ What  a 
clever  man  ! so  clear  ! so  convincing  ! so  logical ! ” And  what  follows  ? 
Why,  nine  out  of  ten, — of  course  all  here  belong  to  the  “ one  ” and  not  to  the 
“ nine,” — fall  down  and  do  worship.  We  put  the  author  on  a high  pinnacle ; 
he  is  a Professor  ; we  applaud  and  follow  him  blindly,  worshipping  him  as 
these  men  have  been  worshipped  by  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  and  thus  we 
spoil  him.  As  long  as  we  continue  to  foUow  him  without  question,  ready  to 
applaud  his  high-sounding  sentences  and  accept  his  theories  without  having 
the  courage  to  demand  that  he  should  prove  his  case,  we  may  be  sure  that  we 
shall  be  treated  with  the  same  sort  of  stuff  we  h^ve  been  receiving  for  the 
last  few  years.  There  is  another  thing  for  which  the  public  at  large  are  also 
to  blame.  They  do  not  laugh  when  there  is  plenty  of  cause  for  laughter. 
If  some  of  the  wild  statements  made  by  a few  of  our  scientific  men, 
instead  of  being  implicitly  accepted  as  they  often  are  by  the  public,  were 
only  treated  as  they  have  been  treated  by  Professor  Beale, — that  is  to  say. 
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if  we  met  them  with  a little  sound  intellectual  chaff  and  ridicule, — we  should 
soon  chaff  them  out  of  existence.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have  the  remedy  in  our 
own  hands,  and  if,  instead  of  dividing  ourselves  into  two  classes  and  dubbing 
this  man  as  a theorist  and  that  as  orthodox,  we  were  to  analyse  fairl}'-, 
and  debate,  and  consider  the  questions  that  are  being  discussed,  we  should 
very  soon  break  up  this  sort  of  thing.  It  has  not  been  going  on  very  long. 
It  is  but  a phase  of  the  intellectual  fever  through  which  the  suddenly-aroused 
mind  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  passing.  How  long  that  phase  will  last 
depends  very  much  on  the  way  in  which  we  meet  it.  Personally  I have 
been  indebted  more  than  I can  express  to  Dr.  Beale  for  having  saved  me 
from  an  abyss  into  which  I should  have  fallen  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  had  it 
not  been  for  his  writings.  I had  been  captivated  by  the  splendid  imagery 
in  which  some  of  these  materialistic  writers  have  placed  their  views  before  us. 
But  the  work  on  “Vital  Action”  by  Professor  Beale  brought  n)e  back 

from  the  dream  into  which  I was  falling,  to  where  I was  when  I first 

took  up  Mill’s  Logic  as  a student  and  determined  on  following,  fact  by 

fact,  line  by  line,  and  to  accept  no  theory  until  it  had  been  established. 

Professor  Beale  did  me  this  service ; and  I am  delighted  on  the  present 
occasion  to  see  him  here  and  to  be  able  to  tender  him  my  personal  thanks. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  J.  Hassell. — I take  it  that  the  meaning  of  Professor  Beale,  in 
speaking  of  the  decline  of  thought,  is,  not  that  there  are  no  thinking  men, 
but  that  the  great  mass  of  the  public  receive  what  is  put  before  them  with- 
out thinking.  They  'accept  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  scientific  men, 
without  endeavouring  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  true  or  not.  I saw 
this  exemplified  a short  time  since  at  a meeting  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  question  of  evolution.  Many  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion, 
instead  of  basing  their  conclusions  on  what  they  themselves  had  discovered, 
merely  said  that  they  accepted  the  hypothesis  because  Professor  A and 
Professor  B had  said  it  was  proved.  Here,  then,  were  men  who,  while  they 
were  capable  of  exercising  their  own  minds,  did  not  do  so  ; and,  more  than 
this,  they  showed  their  narrow-mindedness  by  regarding  as  bigots  those  who 
thought  it  right  to  express  a contrary  opinion  on  the  matter.  For  any  one 
to  say,  “ You  must  accept  what  Professor  So-and-so  says,  or  else  you  must 
be  wrong,”  evidences,  to  my  mind,  a decline  of  thought,  and  this  is  what  I 
take  Professor  Beale’s  meaning  to  be. 

Mr.  D.  Howard,  V.P.  Inst.  Chemistry. — There  are  few  things  more  attract- 
ive than  the  unities  taught  by  modern  science.  There  is  a great  charm  in  the 
study  of  such  propositions  as  the  correlation  of  force  and  the  conservation  of 
energy,  and  in  the  reduction  of  astronomical  truths  to  simple  laws,  but  there 
are  few  things  that  ought  to  be  more  carefully  guarded  against  than  being 
carried  away  by  the  fascination  of  simplicity,  and  endeavouring  to  explain 
a thing  by  known  laws  before  we  have  got  to  the  bottom  of  what  it  is  we 
want  to  explain.  There  is  no  subject  upon  which  we  are  more  liable  to  this 
danger  than  the  problem  of  vital  force,  with  regard  to  which  Professor  Beale 


lias  given  us  his  warning.  Certainly,  it  would  simplify  our  conception  of 
the  matter  if  vital  force  were  reducible  to  another  mode  of  motion.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  very  inconvenient  that  there  should  be  such  a material  difference 
between  Professor  Huxley  and  boiled  mutton  (laughter)  ; but  somehow  or 
other  we  do  differ  from  pigs,  or  from  white  of  egg.  Chemists  are  undoubtedly 
unable  to  explain  the  difference  between  the  elementary  form  of  original 
substance  which  builds  up  organised  bodies  in  its  living  and  in  its  dead  state ; 
but  I do  maintain  that  it  is  an  offence  against  the  true  Baconian  method  to 
assume  that  vital  energy  is  only  another  mode  of  force.  There  is  not  the 
smallest  proof  that  the  cessation  of  vital  energy  produces  the  development 
of  any  other  force  that  is  measurable, — that  the  difference  between  the  living 
and  the  dead  is  molecular  motion.  It  was  a reproach  against  the  scien- 
tific men  of  bygone  years,  that  they  discussed  the  question  of  whether  a 
living  or  a dead  fish  weighed  the  heavier  ; but  the  question  was  not  so 
utterly  absurd  if  we  assume  that  vital  energy  is  merely  a form  of  molecular 
motion.  I do  not  say  it  follows  that  if  that  were  so  it  would  affect  the 
weight  of  the  fish,  but  it  would  undoubtedly  affect  molecular  motion  in 
some  direction.  There  must  be  a distinct,  ponderable,  or  measurable  amount 
of  force  expendable  in  some  other  way,  and  those  who  assume  that  the  living 
and  the  dead  are  the  same,  are  bound  to  get  over  the  chasm  which  undoubtedly 
exists  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  show  what  is  the  force  of  which 
they  speak,  to  measure  it  and  show  why  it  should  not  be  expressed  by  foot- 
pounds as  much  as  any  other  form  of  molecular  motion.  But  I must  say, 
that  when  we  take  the  popular  expositions  of  this  question  we  are  met  by 
very  ugly  results.  Not  that  ugly  results  justify  bad  science,  but  they  make 
us  strict  in  our  inquiries  as  to  what  is  bad  science.  There  are  many  persons 
who,  owing  to  the  spread  of  science, — and  it  certainly  is  for  the  most  part 
spread  very  thin, — teach  a good  deal  more  than  they  suppose.  AYhen  these 
persons  say  that  men  are  mere  machines, — mere  self-acting  organisms, — 
they  forget  that  the  people  they  are  instructing  are  quite  sharp  enough  to 
say,  “Then  we  are  not  responsible.”  (Hear,  hear.)  Perhaps  I am  getting 
beyond  the  philosophical  and  into  the  theological,  if  I say  there  is  a deeper 
danger  behind ; “ God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living all  faith 
in  God,  all  religion,  morality,  and  responsibility  would  be  at  an  end  if  man 
were  a mere  machine.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  those  who  take  different 
views  from  mine  about  vital  force  necessarily  differ  from  me  on  these  funda- 
mental questions  ; but  I do  say  to  them,  “ Be  very  careful  how  you  use  the 
expressions  so  commonly  employed  ; be  very  carefnl  how  you  accept  what, 
after  all,  are  utterly  unproved  hypotheses, — even  if  they  be  more  than  vague 
metaphors— as  to  men  being  machines  ; — or  you  will  find  that  a logical  con- 
clusion is  drawn  by  those  who  are  intelligent  enough  to  seize  any  mode  of 
escape  from  personal  responsibility,  and  sharp  enough  to  make  a very  ugly 
use  of  this  freedom  from  responsibility.”  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  E.  Charlesworth,  F.G.S.  (a  visitor).— I hope  I may  be  allowed, 
while  paying  the  highest  possible  compliment  to  the  author  of  the  brilliant 


essay  we  have  heard  to-night,  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  view  he  has  taken  of 
the  decline  of  thought,  that  I differ  from  him  in  toto . I entirely  agree  with 
the  observations  so  ably  and  judiciously  put  forward  by  Mr.  Wright,  and  I 
think  that  so  far  from  there  being  at  the  present  day  a decline  of  thought  in 
progress,  we  ought  rather  to  call  this,  jpar  excellence^  the  age  of  thought.  If 
we  want  to  see  the  evidence  of  this,  we  have  merely  to  contrast  the  tone  of 
the  current  periodical  literature  of  the  present  day  with  what  it  was  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago.  You  can  scarcely  take  up  a periodical  of  high  standing 
at  the  present  time  without  seeing  some  article  or  other  relating  to  modern 
thought.  In  fact,  we  have  a periodical  so  called,  which  I think  may 
be  taken  as  the  type  of  one  special  feature  of  our  current  literature.  I 
agree  also  with  the  same  speaker  in  saying,  that,  combined  with  this  amount 
of  thought,  there  is  an  undoubted  tendency  at  the  present  day, — more  than 
perhaps  at  any  former  period  in  the  intellectual  world, — to  allow  dogmatism 
to  flourish  in  certain  quarters.  As  a case  in  point,  I may  perhaps  allude  to 
that  very  remarkable  feature  of  our  researches  in  natural  science  which  relates 
to  the  earliest  forms  of  organic  life  on  this  planet : I refer  to  what  has  been 
said  about  the  famous  organism — if  organism  it  may  be  called — the  eo%oon 
ccmadense.  When  Dr.  Carpenter  first  came  before  the  scientific  world  and 
told  us  that  whole  mountains  of  the  bottom  rocks,  which  are  always  looked 
upon  as  the  rocks  that  produced  the  sources  of  life,  are  made  up  of  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  forsaken  life,  every  one  bowed  before  him  and  believed 
what  he  said.  But  now,  sir,  by  degrees,  an  entirely  new  phase  has  come  over 
our  thoughts  in  relation  to  this  so-called  early  form  of  life  in  the  bottom 
rocks.  We  are  at  length  beginning  to  believe  that  Dr.  Carpenter  was  wholly 
ill  error.  For  my  own  part,  I will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  was  in 
error  ; but,  at  all  events,  the  evidence  is  perfectly  evenly  balanced  ; and  yet 
for  some  time  the  dogma  of  Dr.  Carpenter  completely  triumphed.  As  a 
Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society,  I am  aware'  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
labour  Dr.  Carpenter  has  bestowed  upon  the  subject.  At  one  time  there 
was  a tendency  on  the  part  of  men  of  science  generally,  to  receive  what  Dr. 
Carpenter  said — often  without  any  investigation — simply  because  it  came 
from  him ; now,  however,  a complete  change  is  coming  over  the  aspect 
of  things,  and  many  men  of  eminence  are  saying  that  Dr.  Carpenter  has 
made  a grand  mistake.  It  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  features  of  the 
present  day,  that  there  is  so  much  bowing  to  authority.  At  the  same  time 
I must  repeat,  that  this,  perhaps,  of  all  others,  is  the  age  of  thought.  I 
would  only  add,  that  I desire  to  tender  my  most  sincere  and  grateful  thanks 
to  Professor  Beale  for  the  able  and  interesting  paper  we  have  listened  to 
to-night.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  W.  Watktss  Lloyd. — A speaker  has  touched  on  the  point  that 
this  is  not  so  much  an  age  of  decline  of  thought  as  of  decline  of  courage, 
in  this  I perfectly  agree  with  him.  He  holds  that  we  are  apt  to  be 
dominated  by  dogmas,  and  this  must  be  due  to  a decline  of  courage  ; for  I 
do  not  think  that  thought,  in  any  age,  can  be  said  to  be  in  full  vigour  unless 
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it  is  supported  by  a good  deal  of  courage.  This  deficiency  of  courage  with 
respect  to  the  subject  of  the  paper  we  have  listened  to  is  visible  in  two 
quarters, — it  is  seen  among  scientific  men  in  the  first  place,  and  it  is  also 
evidenced  among  the  public.  I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  out- 
siders observe  that  scientific  men  are,  to  a certain  extent,  cowed  by  the 
force  of  the  authority  which  resides  on  the  side  of  the  materialistic 
dogmas.  There  is  a degree  of  prudence  that  will  operate  to  check  men  in 
any  particular  pursuit ; as  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  said,  “ If  a man  follows 
truth  too  closely  at  the  heels,  he  may  chance  to  have  his  teeth  dashed  out 
and  there  is  a feeling  also,  that  unless  a person  follows  closely  the  current 
of  what  is  popular  and  fashionable,  he  may  ultimately  find  himself  left 
very  much  in  the  cold  and  may  suffer  accordingly.  I must  say  there  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  same  sort  of  feeling  in  the  arts,  if  I may  be  allowed  to 
refer  to  them  in  iUustration.  People  feel  that  they  must  be  in  the  fashion. 
Take  the  case  of  an  architect.  He  may  have  a strong  taste  for  the  Classical ; 
but  people  will  have  the  G-othic  style,  and,  much  as  he  dislikes  it,  he  finds 
that  he  must  build  Gothic  houses.  Love  of  peace  degenerates  into  a w'ant  of 
courage  on  the  part  of  the  public,  who  bow  to  what  they  find  to  be  in  vogue. 
There  is  the  same  sort  of  feeling  in  other  matters.  A good  many  of  us  know 
what  it  is  to  be  in  a minority  on  political  questions.  You  cannot  open  your 
mouth  as  one  of  the  minority  without  finding  that  you  are  in  an  unpleasant 
position,  and  the  result  is  that  you  hold  your  tongue.  And  this,  I am  afraid, 
is  very  much  the  case  with  regard  to  scientific  questions.  You  trace  it  not 
only  among  the  public  at  large,  but  also  in  the  literature  which  addresses  the 
public.  Science,  we  all  allow,  has  sustained  a great  loss  in  the  death  of 
Darwin,  whose  genuine  services  I may  be  allowed  to  say,  though  I am  not  a 
scientific  man,  will  always  be  appreciated.  But  the  advocates  of  the 
Darwinian  doctrine  have  put  it  in  the  strongest  way,  that  the  theory  of 
evolution  is  so  absolutely  established  that  no  person  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, no  man  in  the  scientific  world,  especially,  can  or  does  stand  up  against 
it  for  a moment.  But  we  know  that  this  is  not  the  fact,  and  that  there 
are  truly  scientific  men  who  do  not  hold  the  Darwinian  view.  I was  lately 
reading  an  article  in  the  Saturday  Beview  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Darmn, 
and  I took  notice  of  a fact  which  I regard  as  evidence  of  the  want  of 
courage  I have  referred  to.  The  writer,  in  referring  as  an  adherent  to  the 
theory  which  we  are  told  by  Professor  Huxley  is  absolutely  established, 
still  only  spoke  of  Darwin  as  having  made  it  exceedingly  probable.  Indeed, 
the  word  “ probable  runs  quietly  through  that  article  from  beginning  to 
end.  How,  what,  I ask,  was  this  a sign  of,  but  that  the  writer  did  not 
consider  the  theory  absolutely  proved,  and  at  the  same  time  had  not  the 
courage  to  say  so  emphatically  ? (Hear,  hear.)  I agree  with  a speaker  who 
has  addressed  us  this  evening  in  so  instructive  a manner,  that  every  one, 
even  among  the  general  public,  ought  to  have  the  courage  to  speak  out 
on  these  occasions,  and,  when  he  finds  these  things  taken  for  granted, 
should  ask  one  or  two  plain  questions.  In  that  case  it  would  no  longer 
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be  understood  that  the  world  at  large,  scientific  and  unscientific,  is  accept- 
ing, as  established,  theories  which  are  simply  ingenious  hypotheses.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  at  the  present  moment  scientific  men  are  apt  to  be  very 
much  like  inventors.  As  soon  as  an  inventor  has  a happy  idea  he  rushes 
off  to  take  out  a patent  for  it.  It  is  pretty  much  the  same  sort  of  thing 
with  some  of  our  scientific  men.  A scientific  man  has  got  hold  of  a good 
idea,  which  he  thinks  may  turn  out  to  be  true  some  day,  and  he  at  once 
annoimces  it  as  a positive  fact,  in  order  to  be  beforehand  with  it  ; if  it 
turns  out  to  be  all  right,  he  is  sure  to  be  praised  for  his  profound  sagacity, 
and  if  it  does  not  why,  then,  it  will  possibly  last  his  time,  and  that  is 
sufficient.  (Laughter.) 

Professor  Odell. — Professor  Beale  has  shown  us  that  materialism,  with 
which  he  deals,  is  a cause  of  the  decline  of  thought.  I think,  if  we  each  asked 
ourselves  the  question,  we  should  be  unable  to  find  a greater  cause  than  that 
of  materialism  in  producing  this  decline  of  thought. 

The  Chairman. — Perhaps,  before  Professor  Beale  replies,  I may  be  permitted 
to  say  a few  words  as  to  the  question  of  dogmatism ; and  on  this  point  I think 
we  must  all  feel  indebted  to  one  gentleman  who  has  found  a little  hole  in  our 
armour.  I am  afraid  that  we  of  the  Victoria  Institute  are  rather  apt  to  dogma- 
tise a little  ourselves,  and  I think  we  should  be  careful,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
avoid  this  fault.  It  is,  doubtless,  very  pleasant  to  be  able  to  say  in  a sweeping 
manner,  “You  are  wrong  but  we  must  guard  against  doing  so,  especially  as 
we  are  so  ready  to  notice  that  our  adversaries  are  very  apt  to  do  it.  We  ought  to 
weigh  ourselves  in  the  same  scales  as  those  in  which  we  weigh  our  opponents. 
Perhaps  I may  be  permitted  to  call  attention  to  the  distinction  between  the 
words  “dogmatic”  and  “dogmatism.”  A dogmatic  statement  is  a statement 
which  is  not  hypothetical.  When  a truth  is  ascertained  to  be  either  de- 
monstrable, or  so  highly  probable  that  it  is  morally  certain,  we  assert  it 
dogmatically  and  not  hypothetically,  and  there  is  no  harm  in  such  an  asser- 
tion being  made  dogmatically.  Galileo,  for  instance,  only  asserted  hypo- 
thetically that  the  earth  moved  round  the  sun ; but  we,  in  the  present  state 
of  astronomical  science,  are  able  to  make  the  assertion  dogmatically.  It 
would  have  been  wrong  in  Galileo  to  have  asserted  the  fact  dogmatically,  and 
it  would  be  wrong  in  us  to  assert  it  hypothetically.  But  dogmatism  is  a. 
different  thing,  and  means  the  assertion  dogmatically  of  what  we  ought  to 
assert  hypothetically.  When  a man  arrives  at  a certain  conclusion  and 
thinks  it  is  true,  he  foresees  the  induction  or  other  logical  process  by  which 
he  will  prove  it ; and  when,  so  thinking,  he  is  able  to  prove  it,  he  asserts  it  as 
proved,  saying  that  others  who  differ  from  him  are  wrong ; that  is  dogmatism. 
It  is  this  that  we  should  be  very  careful  to  avoid.  We  should  guard  our- 
selves against  asserting  a thing  as  proved  until  it  is  proved,  and  should  not 
consider  that  anything  is  disproved  until  it  is  really  disproved.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Professor  Lionel  S.  Beale. — I think  the  members  of  this  Institute  have 
been  extremely  merciful  to  me  in  the  discussion  of  my  paper,  which  I fancy 
contains  some  points  that  might  have  been  criticised  with  much  more  severity 


than  has  been  displayed  in  any  of  the  remarks  made  to-night.  Perhaps  I 
may  almost  consider  that  I deserved  such  criticism ; because  in  attacking 
some  of  the  views  that  are  put  forward  one  is  obliged  to  use  pretty  clear, 
and  sometimes  very  plain,  language,  otherwise  little  interest  is  excited, 
and  there  is  not  much  likelihood  of  a response.  There  is  a certain  number 
of  assertions  that  have  been  put  forward, — I will  not  place  the  word 
dogmatic  ” before  “ assertions,” — by  scientific  men  during  the  last  few 
years,  which  undoubtedly  do  require,  on  the  part  of  those  who  advance 
them,  a great  deal  of  explanation.  I have  alluded  to  several  of  these  in  my 
paper  ; I dare  say  I could  easily  find  twenty,  and  I think  I could  find  fifty, 
but  I have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  do  so.  I have  taken,  as  an  example, 
the  assertion  that  man  is  a machine  and  that  all  his  actions  are  mechanical. 
Now,  this  is  very  imaginative,  very  pretty,  and  appears,  at  first  sight,  very 
clear  ; but,  when  we  come  to  consider  it  carefully,  it  does  not  require  much 
science  to  see  that  man  is  without  any  single  attribute  to  which  it  is  right 
to  apply  the  word  “ machine.”  A machine  has  certain  characteristics  which 
are  totally  different  from  any  a man  can  find  in  himself,  and  if  he  goes  to 
those  who  have  knowledge,  and  asks  for  an  explanation,  he  will  find  that  it 
is  much  nearer  the  truth  to  say  man  is  not  a machine,  and  has  not  a single 
action  which  can  answer  to  that  description.  Of  late  years  many  such  state- 
ments have  been  put  forward,  and  they  have  excited  much  interest,  not  only 
among  the  public  at  large,  but  in  such  societies  as  this.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Victoria  Institute  may  \vell  take  up  some  of  these  views  and 
discuss  them,  as  we  have  been  discussing  certain  statements  to-night, 
but  going,  perhaps,  a little  more  into  detail.  I have  had  fault  found  with 
me  for  not  putting  forward  arguments  or  stating  the  circumstances  that  have 
led  me  to  make  certain  dogmatic  assertions  in  opposition  to  certain  other 
dogmatic  assertions.  It  would  take  up  the  entire  night  to  bring  forward  the 
whole  of  the  facts  that  have  induced  me  to  draw  the  cooclusions  I have  set 
forth,  as  against  the  assertion  that  vital  action  is  merely  a change  in  the  form 
of  energy.  The  question  is,  of  course,  a very  large  one.  A good  deal  has 
been  said  and  written  about  it,  and  there  is  a great  deal  more  that  might  be 
said  ; but,  as  several  speakers  have  remarked  to-night,  in  this  age,  although 
it  may  truly  be  called  the  age  of  thought,  we  are  certainly  desperately 
tyrannised  over.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  people  natu- 
rally feel  some  diffidence  in  giving  their  opinions  on  such  matters  as  I have 
dealt  with,  although  their  opinions  may  be  right,  and  not  only  do  they  fear 
to  give  their  opinions,  but  they  are  also  afraid  to  discuss  these  subjects  and 
ask  questions  upon  them  ; for  there  is  no  more  searching  mode  of  discussing 
jnany  of  these  matters  than  that  of  putting  questions.  For  instance,  it  is 
said,  that  man  is  like  an  ape.  Suppose  I were  to  ask  Professor  Huxley  in 
what  points  man  is  like  an  ape  ? Do  you  think  he  would  answer  me  i 
No  ; he  would  try  to  put  me  aside  ; otherwise  he  would  have  to  state  where 
the  resemblance  lay,  bone  for  bone,  muscle  for  muscle.  Then  I should  reply, 
‘ ‘ Take  a bone ; w’hich  bone  will  you  have  ? ” Then  he  would  select  a bone. 
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and  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that,  instead  of  the  two  being  alike,  they  are 
unlike.  There  is  not  a process,  there  is  not  an  eminence  on  the  bone  which 
is  not  different  from  that  which  he  says  it  is  like.  There  may  be  a likeness 
in  some  places,  but  it  is  not  fair  to  say  that  the  two  are  alike.  A great  deal 
more  might  be  said  with  regard  to  the  same  sort  of  language.  It  has  been 
stated  that  I have  been  somewhat  merciless ; but  the  gentleman  who  thought 
so  was  so  merciful  to  me,  that  I hardly  like  to  criticise  what  he  has  said.  The 
questions  which  I have  dealt  with  are  not  mere  evanescent  notions,  just 
passing  through  the  mind  ; they  are  matters  that  affect  peojde  who  think  at 
all  in  a most  important  way,  and  some  of  the  deepest  ideas  that  exist  in  the 
human  mind  are  unquestionably  greatly  influenced  by  the  views  an  individual 
may  thus  be  led  to  take  as  to  the  nature  of  life.  The  whole  argument  is  a 
very  long  one,  and  can,  of  course,  only  be  discussed  in  parts.  I have  dealt 
with  a portion  of  it  to-night,  in  the  hope  that  I might  be  able  to  help  the 
discussions  of  this  Institute,  rather  than  with  a desire  to  ventilate  my  own 
views  on  the  subject.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  criticism  generally,  I 
would  say,  that  if  criticism  should  cease,  scientific  inquiry  must  unquestionably 
come  to  an  end.  Criticism  is  the  soul  of  the  whole  thing,  and  I think 
Professor  Huxley  himself  has  said  that  it  is  the  soul  and  essence  of  science. 
But  people  who  venture  to  criticise  are  too  frequently  put  down,  and  the 
result  is  that  there  are  many  men  who  dare  not  express  their  opinions.  Many 
years  ago  I felt  a certain  amount  of  diffidence  in  doing  so  myself,  and  no  one, 
from  what  I have  written,  can  form  a notion  of  the  strength  of  the  convictions 
I have  acquired.  One  does  not  want  to  create  a “to-do.”  Still,  if  any  one 
likes  to  take  up  these  doctrines,  I see  do  harm  in  it,  except  where  they  are 
taken  up  on  data  which  cannot  be  substantiated  ; and  this,  of  course,  is  at 
least  irritating  and  unpleasant  to  any  one  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  truth. 
But  when  it  comes  to  being  accused  of  being  “ orthodox,”  that,  I must  confess, 
is  a thing  I very  seriously  resent.  Dr.  Tyndall,  I may  mention,  instead  of 
answering  some  observations  I had  made,  merely  stated  that  they  were  the 
opinions  of  a Professor  who  was  distinguished  as  belonging  to  a college 
well  known  for  its  orthodoxy.  This  sort  of  treatment  is  puerile,  and 
no  one  likes  to  be  answered  in  such  a way.  The  fact  is  that  every  criticism 
I have  made,  and  every  word  in  the  paper  I have  read  to-night,  might 
have  been  written  by  an  atheist.  There  is  not  a sentence  in  what  I have 
put  forward  that  could  convict  me  of  any  religious  opinion  whatever.  I 
have  dealt  with  the  matter  from  a purely  scientific  point  of  view.  What  I 
say  is.  Let  us  treat  these  subjects  simply  as  matters  of  reason  and  argument, 
and  never  mind  to  what  conclusions  we  may  be  led.  Let  us  have  the  facts  on 
each  side,  and  see  which  view  is  nearest  to  the  truth.  That  is  the  way  in  which 
these  questions  ought  to  be  considered  ; but  it  is  not  the  way  in  which  they 
frequently  are  considered.  Certain  statements  are  put  forward  in  the  most 
positive  language,  and  a good  deal  of  terrorism  is  exercised  over  those  who 
presume  to  differ  from  them.  This  I regard  as  very  unfortunate.  All  I want, 
and  I am  sure  it  is  all  which  those  who  are  on  my  side  want,  is  fair  dis- 
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cussion.  Let  every  subject  be  ventilated  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  I 
feel  assured,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  has  remarked,  that  there  is  a decided  lack  of 
courage,  not  only  among  scientific  men,  but  also  among  the  public  at  large  ; 
and  it  is  due  to  this  fact  that  there  is  much  less  discussion  on  these  questions 
than  there  ought  to  be.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  societies  like  this  were  to  take  up 
and  discuss  subjects  of  this  kind  more  frequently,  they  would  do  great  good, 
and  their  discussions  would  excite  great  interest.  All  that  honest  people, 
who  are  working  at  these  questions  can  desire,  is,  that  they  should  be 
thoroughly  ventilated  and  examined  from  every  point  of  view.  I am 
extremely  grateful  for  the  way  in  which  the  few  remarks  I have  made  this 
evening  have  been  received,  and,  as  I have  already  stated,  I am  doubly 
thankful  for  the  merciful  manner  in  which  my  paper  has  been  treated. 
(Applause.) 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


ON  THE  NEW  MATERIALISM.* 

By  Lionel  S.  Beale,  F.R.S. 

I propose  in  as  few  words  as  possible  to  ask  those  present  to  consider 
certain  views  bearing  on  the  first  principles  of  religion  and  philosophy  which 
have  exercised  during  recent  years  and  continue  to  exercise  an  extraordinary 
influence  upon  the  opinions  held  by  many  persons  of  intelligence.  Acqui- 
escence in  the  views  in  question,  I think  it  will  be  found,  involves  the 
acceptance  of  ideas  which  are  not  consistent  with  one  another,  of  doctrines 
Avhicli  are  contradictory,  and  principles  which  are  incompatible  or  even 
mutually  destructive.  To  give  this  fashionable  confusion  of  doubt,  denial, 
assertion,  assumption,  conjecture,  prophecy,  any  name  which  has  been 
already  adopted  by  any  philosophic  or  religious  sect  that  has  existed  in  the 
past,  would  be  unjust,  for  the  conflicting  opinions  now  entertained  cannot 
be  formulated,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  among  those  who  have  consented 
to  adopt  them  generally  and  vaguely,  any  two  persons  could  be  found  who 
w'ould  agree  concerning  the  elementary  propositions  on  which  anything  like 
a philosophy  could  be  established.  Neither  of  the  terms  Rationalism, 
Materialism,  Agnosticism,  is  strictly  applicable  to  this  most  recent  and 
most  fanciful  of  all  the  creeds  ever  offered  for  adoption.  To  call  it  Rational- 
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ism  would  not  be  correct,  for  it  does  not  rest  on  reason  ; indeed  it  is  neither 
reasonable  nor  rational.  Materialism  would  be  equally  inappropriate,  and 
no  disciple  of  Epicurus  would  admit  that  it  at  all  resembled  the  doctrine  to 
which  he  had  given  his  adherence.  Neither  the  hypotheses,  nor  the  asser- 
tions, nor  the  prophecies  of  the  materialist  of  the  new,  would  be  recognised 
or  approved  by  one  of  the  old  school.  Agnosticism,  again,  would  be  a 
complete  misnomer,  for  the  advocates  of  this  new  philosophy  profess  to  know 
all  things  and  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  nature.  They  tell  us  not 
only  the  origin  but  the  end  of  all.  Commencing  with  cosmic  vapour,  they 
trace  the  evolution  of  all  non-living  and  living,  and  discern  the  further 
changes  which  are  to  progress  through  a distant  future  until  all  again 
eventuates  in  cosmic  mist.  Those  who  know  all  this  can  hardly  be  denomi- 
nated Agnostics. 

One  grand  central  principle  of  this  new  philosophy  seems  to  be  the 
assumption  that  what  is  not  now  capable  of  proof,  but  is  affirmed  to  be  true 
by  its  exponents,  will  be  proved  to  be  true  by  new  discoveries  which  we 
are  assured  will  certainly  be  made  at  some  future  time  by  the  scientific 
investigations  of  that  period, — among  which  discoveries  is  to  be  the  proof 
of  the  confident  assertion  now  so  often  repeated,  and  considered  to  be  a 
cardinal  point,  that  the  difference  between  a living  thing  and  the  same  thing 
when  it  is  dead,  which  difference  seems  to  ordinary  comprehension  so  very 
remarkable  as  to  deserve  to  be  called  absolute  and  insurmountable,  is  but 
a difference  in  degree.  The  evidence  in  support  of  various  conjectures  con- 
cerning changes  in  the  properties  of  material  particles  and  alterations  in  the 
character  and  properties  of  living  forms  is  also  supposed  to  be  forthcoming 
at  some  future  time.  Upon  the  fanciful  basis  thus  constructed  out  of  what 
may  be  discovered  in  the  time  to  come  is  raised  a strange  and  grotesque 
superstructure  of  philosophical  speculation,  contradiction,  and  inconsistency, 
perhaps  the  most  curious  ever  presented  for  the  acceptance  and  admiration 
of  mankind.  Amid  all  the  vagaries  of  the  intellect  are  to  be  noticed  the 
most  ardent  belief  in  and  superstitious  reverence  for  future  hypothetical 
revelations. 

Propositions  which  from  their  very  nature  must  depend  upon  faith  are 
rejected  by  the  disciples  of  the  new  philosophy  as  unworthy  of  belief 
because  they  cannot  be  proved  by  observation,  or  put  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment, or  the  facts  on  which  they  rest  be  rendered  evident  to  the  sense  of 
touch,  sight,  or  hearing.  On  the  other  hand,  things  that  have  not  been 
proved  by  observation,  but  which  are  within  the  limits  of  observation, 
which  have  not  been  demonstrated,  but  which  would  have  been  susceptible 
of  demonstration  had  they  really  existed,  are  to  be  believed  and  at  once 
accepted  as  literally  true,  because  it  has  been  affirmed  by  scientific  teachers, 
who  cannot  possibly  err,  that  all  things  and  all  phenomena  are  unquestion- 
ably due  to  the  operation  of  laws  of  matter  about  to  be  discovered, 
and  because  certain  views  concerning  things  in  general,  and  living  things  in 
particular,  have  been  accepted  by  the  established  intellectual  authority  of 
the  time,  from  whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal. 
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The  vague  and  most  unsatisfactory  hypotheses  which  are  often  accepte<l 
and  believed  in  as  if  they  were  well-ascertained  truths  of  science  would  have 
but  little  chance  of  acceptance  but  for  the  doubt  and  confusion  of  thought 
concerning  fundamental  principles  of  religion  and  philosophy  which  now 
prevail,  and  which,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  characterise  the  time  in  which  we 
live.  An  incomprehensible  yearning  after  breadth  of  view  and  an  inexpli. 
cable  terror  of  being  accused  of  being  bigoted  and  narrow-minded  seem  to 
paralyse  the  judgment  and  render  some  of  the  most  intelligent  amongst  us 
infatuated  victims  of  materialistic  inspiration.  The  longing  for  ever-increasing 
breadth  of  view  has  led  to  the  acceptance  and  teaching  of  doctrines  which  are 
contradictory  and  in  some  instances  mutually  exclusive.  Conclusions  which 
involve  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  God  are  not  unfrequently  accepted  at 
this  time  by  persons  who  profess  to  believe  the  Christian  faith.  Incom- 
patible and  contradictory  principles  have  been  made  to  appear  to  harmonise 
by  completely  altering  the  meaning  of  the  words  employed,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  of  the  original  meaning  attached  to  certain  most 
important  words  is  now  left.  The  word  “God”  is  often  used  as  if  its  whole 
meaning  was  comprised  in  creative  power  or  first  cause  ; and,  as  to  the  word 
“ Christianity,”  its  meaning  has  been  modified  in  so  many  ways  of  late  that 
it  would  be  most  difficult  to  determine  what  is  included  and  what  excluded. 
In  the  time  gone  by  Christian  atheism  would  have  been  regarded  as  an 
absolutely  impossible  form  of  belief,  but  would  it  be  quite  impossible  now 
to  find  persons  ready,  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  justify  the  phrase  Atheistic 
Christianity  ? 

Some  would  have  us  believe  that  all  things  living  have  resulted 
from  the  working  and  inter-action  of  the  forces  belonging  to  non-living 
matter  only,  and  expect  us  to  be  convinced  further  that  the  above  view  of 
the  conversion  of  the  non-living  into  the  living,  in  obedience  to  laws  which 
govern  matter  only,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  acceptance  of  the  belief  in 
one  creating,  designing,  omnipresent,  omniscient,  omnipotent  will.  It  has 
also  been  held  that  a God  who  only  creates  the  Universe,  which  he  then 
practically  abandons,  is  equivalent  to  a living  God  that  governs  the  world 
and  ordains  everything  according  as  He  wills, — not  only  the  Maker,  but 
the  Preserver  of  all  things.  But  is  there  no  interval  between  the  idea  of 
a first  cause  originally  creating  matter  and  enacting  laws  for  its  subsequent 
guidance  and  arrangement,  and  the  idea  of  an  existing,  living  God  who 
governs  the  world,  to  whom  men  may  with  reason  appeal  for  counsel  and 
guidance,  whom  they  may  obey,  and  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  life, 
and  health,  and  everything  ? Does  first  cause  comprise  all  that  men  imply 
when  they  speak  of  the  everlasting  living  God  ? Does  creative  power  and 
law-enaction  include  all  the  attributes  of  the  God  of  man  ? If  so,  it  is 
indeed,  as  has  been  suggested,  a very  small  matter  if  by  modern  discovery 
the  scene  of  the  operation  of  the  first  cause  is  put  back  in  a past  some- 
what more  remote  from  our  era  than  has  been  hitherto  supposed  to  be 
the  time  of  its  activity.  For  in  this  case  we  should  undoubtedly  have, 
as  has  been  suggested,  a first  cause  to  fall  back  upon,  still  a creator  to 
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acknowledge,  a law-maker  to  reverence.  But  I would  ask  in  all  serious- 
ness whether  any  form  of  the  evolution  hypothesis,  which  dissevers  God 
from  all  that  follows  upon  the  primal  act  of  creation,  is  consistent  with 
serious  belief  in  His  existence, — in  fact,  belief  in  a living  God?  What 
man  could  worship,  pray  to,  love,  or  adore  such  hypothetical  first  cause  ? 

I beg  of  you  to  consider  whether  this  conception  of  the  operation  of  a once- 
creating,  once  law-enacting  first  cause  in  a past  inconceivably  remote  is  an 
adequate  substitute  for  the  theistic  idea  which  has  been  held  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years.  However  positively  some  may  affirm  that  the  view 
objected  to  is  not  atheistic,  it  must  be  held  to  be  of  this  nature  unless  the 
word  is  used  in  a sense  which  no  one  who  believes  in  a God  could  allow.  I 
have  myself  often  begged  for  information  concerning  the  powers  and 
attributes  of  the  God  sanctioned  by  the  evolution  hypothesis,  but  so  far 
in  vain.  The  suggestion  that  the  idea  of  continuousness,  or  the  exer- 
cise of  power  transmitted  through  matter  from  the  first  beginning,  or 
the  continuous  extension  of  working  and  action  of  such  supposed  first  cause 
is  equivalent  to  the  idea  of  omnipotence,  omnipresence,  omniscience,  is 
surely  almost  an  insult  to  the  understanding.  Ought  not  those  who  care  to 
acknowledge  such  newly-invented  first  cause,  and  those  who  foolishly  try  to 
force  on  themselves  and  others  the  acceptance  of  the  proposition  that  the 
views  impugned  are  not  atheistic,  or  only  in  a very  slight  degree  atheistic, 
to  accurately  define  the  powers  and  attributes  of  the  God  they  would 
substitute  for  the  God  in  whom  men  have  hitherto  believed  1 If  this  were 
done,  we  should  be  able  to  judge  whether  it  was  possible  for  men  in  their 
senses  to  acknowledge  such  a power,  to  submit  themselves  to  its  guidance, 
to  love,  honour,  and  obey  it,  to  worship  it,  for  the  God  of  man  demands 
all  this  and  more.  Judging  from  much  that  has  been  said  and  written  upon 
this  subject  during  the  last  few  years,  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  real  aim  of  many  who  speak  and  write  in  favour  of 
,the  new  views  is  to  destroy,  and  within  a measurable  period  of  time,  belief 
in  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  Providence,  and  in  a living  God, 
and  to  force  those  who  think  at  all  to  endeavour,  by  the  mightiest  mental 
effort  of  which  they  are  capable,  to  train  and  exercise  their  minds  by  the 
contemplation  of  an  everlasting  infinite  nothing.  Instead  of  the  new 
doctrines  being  explained  in  detail,  we  are  assured  by  patronisers  and  pro- 
moters of  this  retrograde  nonsense  that  the  reasonings  of  So-and-so,  who 
has,  in  fact,  done  what  he  could  to  prove  there  is  no  God,  “ are  inspired  by 
a reverence  which  is  truly  religious,”  and  so  on,  until  every  one  capable  of 
thinking  must  feel  weary  of  such  mawkish  adulation  and  misrepresentation 
of  fact.  Of  course,  the  real  question  is  whether,  in  such  a system  as  has 
been  proposed,  any  power  deserving  the  name  of  God  is  required  or  could 
possibly  find  a place,  and  then  what  powers  the  Deity  permitted  to  exist 
possesses.  A God  without  will,  without  power  to  arrange,  order,  design 
according  as  he  wills,  can  hardly  be  worshipped  by  man.  For,  can 
omnipotence  restricted  in  its  operation  by  inexorable  laws  be  omnipo- 
tent ? Is  not  the  idea  of  omnipotence  and  omniscience,  testing  by  experi- 
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ment  the  results  of  infinite  constructive  power,  worthy  of  a philosophy 
hereafter  to  be  distinguished,  for  physical  revelations  supposed  to  be  about 
to  be  made,  and  its  rejection  of  the  theistic  idea  ? 

Much  confusion  has  resulted  from  the  acceptance  of  fallacies  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  changes  in  living  matter,  and  the  dictum,  not  proved  nor  at 
this  time  provable,  that  the  living  and  the  non-living  are  one,  governed  by 
the  same  laws  and  due  to  the  same  cause.  The  chasm  between  the  living 
and  the  non-living  has  not  been  bridged,  and  it  cannot  be  bridged  by  idle 
assertions  to  the  contrary  and  speculations  about  cosmic  vapour,  however 
desirous  the  public  may  be  that  the  operation  of  bridging  should  be  accom- 
plished. The  form  of  Materialistic  doctrine  now  popular  neither  accounts  for 
any  single  operation  peculiar  to  living  matter,  nor  helps  us  to  understand  the 
nature  of  any  one.  Nothing  whatever,  I fear,  has  been  added  by  physical 
science  to  our*knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  the  marvellous  change  which 
occurs  when  a material  atom  passes  from  the  non-living  to  the  living  state, 
and  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  very  simplest  or  lowest  living  matter  in 
existence.  The  nature  of  this  change,  which  is  unquestionably  different  in 
its  essential  nature  from  any  known  physical  change,  has  not  yet  been 
elucidated,  though  it  has  been  over  and  over  again  declared  tliat  it  is 
physical.  In  spite  of  all  the  confident  utterances,  no  one  has  been  able  to 
explain,  in  terms  known  to  ])hysical  science,  any  one  of  the  phenomena 
occurring  during  any  moment  of  the  existence  of  the  simplest  living  form 
in  nature.  The  pretended  physical  explanations  of  growth,  of  the  taking 
up  of  non-living  matter  and  its  conversion  into  living  matter,  the  formation 
of  structures,  of  organs,  of  parts  made  for  a purpose,  are  utterly  inadequate, 
while  some  are  puerile,  and  would  be  dissipated  by  five  minutes’  careful 
consideration  on  the  part  of  any  one  who  has  the  requisite  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  as  far  as  they  are  now  known.  Many  of  the  statements  about 
life  and  living  matter  will  not  stand  the  criticism  of  an  intelligent  critic, 
Avho,  though  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  science,  will  take  the  trouble  to 
find  out  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used,  in 
order  that  he  may  detect  cases  in  which  words  are  inappropriate,  and 
instances  in  which  the  same  word  is  used  in  very  difterent  senses  perhaps 
in  the  same  page,  as,  for  example,  occurs  in  the  use  of  the  word  “ Proto- 
plasm,” which  does  duty  for  living  matter,  as  well  as  for  matter  in  the 
opposite  or  non-living  state.  If  we  could  trace  the  atoms  of  matter  through 
all  their  changes,  until  at  last  they  lived,  we  should  understand  the  nature 
of  life,  we  should  be  able  to  lay  down  the  laws  by  which  vital  phenomena 
are  governed,  we  should  understand  the  changes  in  our  own  bodies,  we 
should  know  ourselves  as  well  as  the  matter  of  which  our  bodies  are  com- 
posed. But  in  this  case  we  should  have  spanned  the  infinite,  solved  all 
problems,  explained  all  the  mysteries,  overcome  the  theistic  idea,  and  man 
would  have  become  a different  being,  and  would  find  himself  in  a new 
position  in  nature. 

But  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  atoms  as  they  flit  from  non-living 
to  living  are  still  unknown,  and  the  probability  of  our  ever  knowing  their 
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real  nature  becomes  less  as  knowledge  advances.  Man,  notwithstanding  all 
scientific  discovery  and  material  progress,  at  least,  as  far  as  regards  his 
relation  to  and  knowledge  of  the  Infinite,  stands  much  as  he  did  in  the 
early  days  of  intellectual  evolution.  Here,  then,  is  the  immeasurable 
difference  between  the  view  entertained  by  us  and  that  held  by  those  who 
accept  or  incline  towards  the  fashionable  philosophy  of  the  period.  We 
who  believe  in  the  irreconcilable  differences  between  living  and  non-living 
have  been  led  to  conclude  that  a knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  the  change, 
as  well  as  a knowledge  of  the  power  by  which  the  change  is  wrought  when- 
ever a lifeless  atom  becomes  an  integral  part  of  living  matter,  is  not  to  be 
obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  supporters  of  the  new  philosophy  declare 
that  all  this  and  much  more  has  been  gained,  and  that  much  of  what  yet 
remains  imperfectly  understood  will  be  brought  to  light  by  the  advancing 
science  of  the  future.  We  hold  that  such  knowledge  is  not  even  conceivable 
in  thought — not  cognisable  by  the  human  intellect.  They  declare  that  the 
discovery  of  the  nature  of  the  vital  change  is  nigh — nay,  that  in  some 
respects  it  may  be  said  that  already  it  has  been  achieved.  We  do  not  admit 
that  the  road  to  such  a goal  has  been  found  out  or  the  method  of  proceeding 
which  will  be  successful  suggested.  They  assure  the  world  that  wonderful 
things,  not  to  be  seen  by  ordinary  mortals,  have  been  discerned  by  privi- 
leged spirits.  We  believe  neither  in  the  powers  of  discernment  claimed, 
nor  in  the  being  privileged,  nor  in  the  spirits.  The  whole  position  assumed 
by  those  who  attempt  to  explain  vital  actions  by  physics  and  chemistry  is 
untenable,  and  the  pretentious  assumption  of  knowledge  as  to  what  is  to 
be  revealed  by  the  science  of  the  future  degrading  to  the  thought  of  our 
time.  The  non-living  state  of  matter  is  separated  from  the  living  state  by 
a chasm  which  is  unfathomable  and  which  has  not  been,  and  which  never 
can  be,  bridged,  even  in  thought.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
persuade  ignorant  people  to  believe  that  this  has  been  done,  or  that  it  is 
within  the  bounds  of  that  which  is  possible,  are  unjustifiable  and  antago- 
nistic to  the  scientific  method,  and  must  certainly  retard  real  progress. 

The  advocates  of  Atheism,  or  of  that  very  nebulous  form  of  Theism  which 
logically  leads  to  it,  and  is,  indeed,  practically  Atheism,  have  utterly  misled 
themselves  and  others  by  assuming  the  truth  of  the  conjecture  that  the  non- 
living and  living  are  one,  that  matter  in  the  non-living  state  differs  in  degree 
only  from  matter  in  the  living  state.  They  affirm  in  the  most  positive  and 
reckless  manner  that  this  conjecture  is  a fact.  Unlearned,  unscientific 
people,  believing  that  men  of  scientific  authority  would  not  have  spoken  thus 
positively  unless  they  had  distinct  and  irrefragable  proof  of  the  statements 
they  made,  proceed  straightway  to  modify  all  the  views  which  they  had 
been  taught  in  their  childhood,  abandon  as  fiction  what  they  believed  to  be 
truth,  and  accept  as  realities  the  extravagant  and  fanciful  doctrines  of  that 
scientific  imagination  which  change  from  year  to  year,  and  concerning  which 
there  is  but  one  thing  certain, — that  they  proceed  from  and  will  return  to 
the  nebulous  state.  People  hungering  for  a reputation  for  comprehensive- 
ness, large-mindedness,  and  intellectualgrasp,  abandon  their  belief  in  the  unseen 
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without  even  being  at  the  trouble  of  inquiring  whether  any  evidence  or  argu- 
ment can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  new  dicta.  The  sort  of  argument  which 
seems  to  convince  people,  of  course  longing  to  be  convinced,  is  to  be  found  in 
assertions  of  the  vaguest  character  about  the  nebulous  originals  of  suns 
and  planets  being  connected  by  a chain  of  causation  with  the  physical  basis 
of  existing  life  and  organisation.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  it  is  in  any  sense 
a valid  excuse  on  the  part  of  any  thinking  person  to  urge  that  the  responsi- 
bility rests  with  those  who  teach  these  doctrines  ? The  desire  for  being 
taught  encourages  the  teachers,  and  if  there  was  no  longing  for  the  doctrines 
of  a silly  form  of  science  the  supply  would  soon  cease.  It  is  surely  as  much 
the  duty  of  intelligent  persons  to  find  out  and  expose  erroneous  teaching  in 
science  as  in  other  departments  of  human  knowledge.  If  but  a very  little 
trouble  had  been  taken  by  some  of  those  well  qualified  for  the  task,  a good 
deal  of  nonsense  which  has  excited  curiosity,  pleased  the  fancy,  and  deceived 
the  intellect  during  the  last  twenty  years,  would  have  done  no  more 
harm  than  contribute  a little  intellectual  amusement  and  help  to  sharpen 
the  wits  of  the  rising  generation.  Every  person  of  intelligence  ought  to  be 
competent  to  estimate  the  importance  and  reliability  of  reasons  given  for  chang- 
ing or  subverting  his  belief  in  the  fundamental  facts  of  his  religion,  and  most 
would  certainly,  with  far  less  trouble  than  tliey  take  to  enable  them  to 
decide  concerning  questions  of  far  less  consequence,  succeed  in  doing  so.  If, 
for  instance,  it  is  said  that  a living  thing  grows  like  a crystal,  surely  before 
the  dictum  is  accepted  by  any  one  he  would  naturally  inquire  whether  the 
new  matter  taken  up  by  the  living  thing  was  deposited  particle  by  particle 
upon  the  surface  as  in  the  crystal.  Doubt  would  at  once  be  excited  in  his 
mind,  for  no  instance  would  occur  to  him  in  which  during  growth  new 
matter  was  superposed  upon  that  which  was  already  there,  in  the  case  of  a 
living  thing.  The  nourishment  always  goes  into  the  inside  of  a living 
thing,  and  is  never  deposited  on  its  outside,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
crystal  when  it  increases  in  size.  Would  it  not  also  occur  to  him  that  the 
matter  of  the  crystal  can  be  dissolved  and  crystals  formed  again  and  again 
from  the  solution,  while  no  living  thing  can  be  dissolved  at  all,  much  less 
re  - crystallised  ? Such  simple  considerations  would  cause  doubt  to 

rise  in  his  mind  whether  a living  thing  does  grow  like  a crystal, 
and  the  doubt  would  suggest  the  expediency  of  further  inquiry. 
He  would  require,  before  he  accepted  the  new  doctrines,  that  the 
particular  points  in  which  the  so  - called  crystal  - growth  resembled 
and  differed  from  living-growth  should  be  clearly  stated.  So  far  from 
assenting  to  the  proposition  that  the  growth  of  a crystal  was  like  the  growth 
of  a living  thing,  he  would  find  that  the  increase  in  size  of  a crystal  was 
not  growth  at  all.  So,  too,  with  regard  to  the  likeness  said  to  exist  between 
the  living  and  non-living,  the  particular  living  and  non-living  between  which 
this  likeness  is  supposed  to  exist,  should  be  pointed  out.  It  is  probable 
that  the  acceptance  of  many  of  the  most  absurd  and  unreasonable  dogmas 
is  due  not  so  much  to  a want  of  power  to  think  as  to  an  indisposition 
to  think,  and  no  doubt  acquiescence  is  promoted  by  a fear  of  the  con- 
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sequences  likely  to  follow  the  rejection  of,  or  any  opposition,  to,  the 
said  doctrines.  He  who  doubts  or  opposes  is  to  be  numbered  with  the  fools. 
Nevertheless,  I beg  of  you  to  consider  what  you  would  think  of  a person  who 
assured  you  that  a watch  differed  from  the  iron  and  brass  of  which  it  is 
made  only  in  degree,  and  I leave  it  to  you  to  determine  what  you  ought  to 
think  of  a philosopher  who  tries  to  make  you  believe  that  a living  thing 
differs  from  the  non-living  matter  of  which  its  body  consists  in  degree  only. 
If  at  this  time  you  press  for  reasons  in  favour  of  the  conjectural  unity  of 
the  living  and  non-living,  all  you  will  get  will  be  some  dictum  about 
primitive  nebulosity  and  chains  of  causation.  Anything  like  criticism  is  so 
disliked  by  the  new  Materialist,  that  he  condemns  those  who  differ  from 
him  by  anticipation,  and  thus  for  a time  criticism  is  deferred,  and  his  con- 
jectures and  fancies  may  find  favour  ; but  that  people  should  be  led  away 
so  far  as  to  renounce  their  belief  in  any  form  of  religion,  to  deny  God,  and 
to  abandon  their  hope  of  a future  state,  is  marvellous  indeed. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  commend  to  you  the  words  of  Kant.  “ Criticism,” 
said  he,  “ alone  can  strike  a blow  at  the  root  of  Materialism,  Fatalism, 
Atheism,  Freethinking,  Fanaticism,  and  Superstition,  which  are  universally 
injurious.” 


THE  LIVING  AND  THE  NON-LIVING. 

The  following  remarks  upon  this  subject  were  made  by  Professor  Lionel 
S.  Beale,  F.R.S.,  during  the  discussion  on  Dr.  Wallich’s  paper*  “ On  the 
Fallacy  of  the  Materialistic  Origin  of  Life,”  read  before  the  Institute,  April 
I7th,  1882. 

I propose  to  offer  a few  remarks  on  the  view  taken  by  Professor  Huxley 
and  other  scientific  men,  both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  in  reference  to  the 
very  important  question  of  the  transition  from  the  non-living  to  the  living. 
I am  quite  sure  we  shall  agree  that  this  is  really  the  kernel  of  this  most 
interesting  subject.  We  are  constantly  told  of  the  gradual  passage  from 
the  non-living  to  the  living,  and  the  formation  of  a living  thing  is  often 
spoken  of  as  if  the  process  were  something  like  the  change  which  takes  place 
in  the  formation  of  crystals.  Most  authorities  who  support  the  material- 
istic hypothesis  draw  a parallel  between  the  formation  of  the  lowest  forms 
of  living  matter  and  crystals.  Now,  it  must  occur  to  every  one  who  has  at 


* As  yet,  ill-health  has  prevented  this  author  completing  his  paper  for 
publication  ; but  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  form  part  of  No.  (d4  of  the  Joimial. 
- Ld. 
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all  considered  the  subject  of  crystallisation,  that  although  there  may  be 
great  difficulty  in  explaining  the  exact  nature  of  the  process,  yet,  neverthe- 
less, it  is  well  known  that  when  a certain  material  is  dissolved  in  fluid 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  the  solution  becomes  concentrated,  crystals 
are  formed.  Every  tyro  in  chemistry  has,  probably,  performed  the  experi- 
ment with  common  salt;  and  every  such  tyro,  after  having  crystallised 
common  salt,  has  re-dissolved  it,  and  re-crystallised  it  again  and  again ; and, 
if  he  were  to  go  on'crystallising  and  dissolving  to  the  end  of  time,  he  would 
only  produce  crystals  of  the  same  form  and  the  same  chemical  composition. 
Now,  let  him  try  to  do  this  with  regard  to  a living  organism.  The  living 
organism  is  there.  We  know  that  every  particle  of  living  matter  has  come 
from  a pre-existing  living  particle  ; but  let  us  endeavour  to  take  ourselves 
back  to  the  time  when  there  existed  only  the  non-living,  the  inorganic 
matter  out  of  which  the  living  had  to  be  formed  according  to  a method 
as  is  affirmed  somewhat  resembling  that  of  crystallisation.  The  chemical 
compounds  that  form  the  living  matter — ox}^gen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
carbon — are  supposed  to  come  together  in  obedience  to  certain  attractions 
and  affinities  which  these  primitive  particles  possess,  but  of  which  we  know 
very  little ; but  let  us  suppose  a living  thing  is  formed.  Let  us  imagine 
the  particles  brought  together  in  the  manner  supposed,  and  that  a particle 
of  living  matter  makes  its  appearance.  We  examine  this  particle,  and  try 
to  ascertain  its  nature,  and  for  this  purpose  we  try,  as  we  have  tried 
in  the  case  of  the  crystal,  to  dissolve  it.  What  is  the  result  ? We  destroy 
it ; we  do  not  dissolve  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  ceases  to  be  living  matter 
before  solution  begins.  It  is  no  longer  what  it  was  before,  and  we  cannot 
make  it  so.  It  has  gone  ; it  has  ceased  to  be  what  it  was,  and  we  are  not 
dealing  with  a living  particle,  but  simply  with  the  material  that  has  resulted 
from  the  death  of  that  which  was  before  alive.  W e cannot  re-form  it.  Once 
dead,  it  is  incapable  of  being  re-produced.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  a most 
extraordinary  thing  that  some  of  the  greatest  authorities  in  science  should 
pretend  to  compare  the  formation  of  living  matter  with  the  formation  of 
crystals.  There  is  not  the  slightest  analogy,  nor  the  faintest  possible  parallel, 
no  comparison  between  living  things  and  crystals.  There  is  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  between  the  process  of  crystallisation  and  the  formation 
of  living  particles,  which  are  supposed  by  Haeckel,  and  others  who  adopt 
his  views,  to  be  alike.  Whatever  may  be  the  marvellous  changes  that 
occurred  in  the  first  formation  of  living  matter,  they  cannot  resemble  in  the 
slightest  degree  any  phenomena  with  which  we  are  familiar.  There  are 
no  properties  of  matter  that  have  as  yet  been  discovered  that  can  give  us 
the  faintest  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  must  have  taken 
place  when  the  first  living  thing  was  formed.  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
complexity  and  simplicity,  of  which  a good  deal  has  been  said,  I will  just  offer 
a few  remarks,  and  will  then  sit  down.  It  seems  to  me  to  have  been  assumed 
in  a most  extraordinary  way  that  some  forms  of  living  matter  are  extremely 
simple  and  that  others  are  extremely  complex.  I should  like  to  ask  what  is 
the  meaning  attached  to  these  terms  “ simplicity  ” and  “ complexity,”  when 
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applied  to  living  matter  ? Let  us  take  the  monera,  said  to  be  among  the 
simplest  forms  of  living  matter  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  All  we  can 
see  is  clear,  colourless,  transparent,  structureless,  semifluid  matter.  Where 
is  the  evidence  that  the  composition  of  this  is  more  simple  than  that  of  the 
most  complex  living  matter  in  existence  ? Take,  for  example,  the  highest 
form  of  living  matter  we  know — the  living  matter  which  forms  part  of  the 
brain  cells  of  man  himself,  for  I suppose  we  cannot  conceive  anything  much 
higher.  If  we  were  to  assume  gradations  of  complexity  and  different  degrees  of 
superiority,  we  might  go  as  far  as  to  suggest  that  at  any  rate  the  highest  and 
most  complex  living  matter  is  to  be  found  in  the  grey  matter  constituting  the 
outer  part  of  the  human  brain.  But  what  is  the  fact  1 The  matter  we  find 
there  is  no  more  complex  than  the  living  matter  of  the  simplest  monad,  as  far, 
at  least,  as  we  know.  If  we  take  this  brain  matter  and  examine  it,  we  find 
that  we  can  resolve  it  into  certain  organic  substances,  closely  allied  to  the 
albuminous  material  which  Professor  Huxley  and  others  call  protoplasm, 
although  they  are  not  able  to  define  precisely  what  they  mean  by  the  term. 
(Hear,  hear.)  They  are  unable  to  tell  us  in  what  way  protoplasm  differs 
from  albumen,  and.  muscle  tissue,  and  a thousand  other  things.  They 
simply  make  use  of  a name  almost  without  a meaning.  Well,  the  highest 
conceivable  form  of  living  matter,  as  far  as  we  know,  closely  accords  in  its 
composition  with  the  lowest  form  of  living  matter  ; and,  as  far  as  regard.s 
structure,  if  we  examine  that  which  comes  from  the  highest  organism, 
and  that  which  is  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  lowest,  no  difference 
whatever  can  be  distinguished.  It  is  not  that  one  is  more  complicated,  or 
exhibits  a structure  different  from  the  other.  There  is  no  structure  in  either. 
Both  are  perfectly  clear,  transparent,  and  structureless,  and  yet  one  is  con- 
cerned in  the  performance  of  certain  functions  and  offices,  while  the  other  is 
concerned  in  the  performance  of  totally  different  functions  and  offices.  Are 
we,  then,  to  believe  that  the  difference  in  the  functions  discharged  is  due 
merely  to  the  chemical  properties  of  the  substances  of  which  the  living  matter 
is  composed  ? We  cannot  do  this,  because,  when  we  come  to  analyse  the 
two  different  kinds  of  living  matter,  we  find  in  the  material  which  results 
from  their  death  the  same  elements.  And,  if  the  elements  are  not  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  amounts  or  in  the  same  proportions  to  one  another,  the 
difference  which  may  exist  in  the  composition  bears  no  relation  and  has  no 
reference  that  can  be  discovered,  either  to  the  difference  in  action  or  to  the 
different  structures  which  may  be  evolved  from  the  two  different  forms  of 
living  matter.  Therefore  the  terms  “ simplicity  ” and  “ complexity  ” seem 
to  me  to  be  totally  inadmissible,  and  I venture  to  think  that  not  one 
of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  simple  and  complex  forms  can 
give  a rational  explanation  of  what  he  means  by  the  phrases  he  employs. 
What  is  generally  meant  by  the  simplest  form  of  living  matter  is  that  when 
it  attains  its  highest  form  of  development  it  is  still  a simple  thing,  and  what 
seems  to  be  understood  by  that  of  the  greatest  complexity  is,  that  when 
it  attains  its  highest  degree  of  development  certain  marvellous  structures 
are  produced  ; but  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  living  matter  itself  there  is 
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no  difference  to  be  discerned  by  any  means  of  examination  yet  adopted 
between  the  two  forms.  The  living  matter,  which,  at  the  very  earliest 
period  of  his  development,  represents  man,  is,  as  far  as  I know,  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  forms  of  living  matter  of  which  the  simple  bodies 
Dr.  Wallich  has  so  lucidly  described  to  us  are  made  up.  And  therefore 
the  difference  cannot  be  chemical.  Neither  can  it  be  called  physical,  nor 
mechanical,  nor  can  it  be  due  to  difference  in  machinery  or  mechanism,  for 
none  is  to  be  discovered.  The  difference  is  enormous,  and  it  is  of  a most 
remarkable  kind,  but  it  is  not  to  be  explained  by  any  facts  in  physical  science 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  All  we  know  is,  that  under  certain  conditions 
one  form  of  living  matter  grows  and  produces  a certain  kind  of  structure, 
and  that  under  different  conditions  certain  other  forms  of  living  matter  grow 
and  produce  a structure  that  is  totally  different.  The  difference  between  the 
two  is  not  in  molecular  or  chemical  constitution.  They  do  not  remarkably 
differ  in  chemical  composition,  and  we  may  safely  say  it  is  impossible  thus 
to  explain  the  difference.  That  is  the  whole  of  the  matter  ; the  difference  in 
the  results  cannot  be  explained  by  physics  or  chemistry,  and  I do  not  think 
it  ever  will  be  so  explained.  The  difference  is  one  which  can  only  be  spoken 
of  under  another  term  altogether,  and  this  is  a word  to  which  many  object 
very  strongly.  I allude  to  the  word  “ vital.”  The  difference  in  question  is  a 
vital  difference,  dependent  not  on  a property  which  belongs  to  matter  itself 
as  matter,  or  derived  from  any  properties  in  connexion  with  the  elements 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  living  matter.  Whether  the  genera- 
tion of  living  matter  was  spontaneous  or  not  cannot  be  proved,  but  much 
scientific  speculation  is  built  upon  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation. 
However  necessary  such  a theory  may  be  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  there 
are  no  scientific  facts  which  can  at  all  warrant  the  conclusion  that  non-living 
matter  only,  under  any  conceivable  circumstances,  can  be  converted  into 
living  matter,  or  at  any  previous  time  has,  by  any  combination,  or  under  any 
conditions  that  may  have  existed,  given  rise  to  the  formation  of  anything 
which  possesses,  or  has  possessed,  life.  (Applause.) 
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ORDINARY  MEBTINO,  Feb.  20,  1882. 

J.  E.  Howaed,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  the  follow- 
ing elections  were  announced  : — 

Associates  The  Lord  James  Douglas,  Glen  Stuart ; Rev.  T.  N.  Farthing, 
M.A.  Cantab.,  Mossley ; C.  J.  W.  Pfoundes,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.A.S., 
F.R.S.L.,  F.R.H.S.,  &c.,  London  ; Miss  A.  F.  Layard,  Bath. 

Hon.  Local  Correspondent  : — Rev.  C.  H.  H.  Wright,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Ph.D.  (Leipsic),  Belfast. 

Also  the  presentation  of  the  following  works  for  the  library  : — 

“ Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society.”  From  the  same. 

“ Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society.”  Ditto. 

“ Proceedings  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia.”  Ditto. 

A Smaller  Work.  By  H.  Phillipps,  Esq. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  by  the  author : — 


THE  THEORY  OF  EVOLUTION  AS  TAUGHT  BY 
HAECKEL,  AND  HELD  BY  HIS  FOLLOWERS, 
EXAMINED,  AND  SHOWN  TO  BE  NOT  PROVEN. 
By  Joseph  Hassell,  Associate  of  King^s  College, 
London. 

OO  Cod  created  man  in  His  own  image,  in  tLe  image  of 

O God  created  He  them;  male  and  female  created  He 
them.^^  A noble  origin  this  ! An  origin  which  indicates 
both  a divine  ancestry  and  a glorious  destiny.  Such  an  origin 

Note. — The  writer  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  he  does  not 
class  all  Evolutionists  with  Dr.  Haeckel.  He  recognises  the  fact  that  there 
are  three  classes  of  evolutionists.  There  are  first,  those  who  receive  the 
hypothesis  to  account  for  the  existence  of  all  species  of  animals  in  the 
present  day,  but  who  do  not  admit  that  it  accounts  for  the  beginning  of 
life  ; secondly,  there  are  those  who,  while  they  accept  the  hypothesis  as 
being  conclusive  with  regard  to  all  the  lower  orders  of  animals  are  not 
content  with  it  when  it  is  applied  to  man’s  origin ; and  thirdly,  there  are 
those,  and  I am  afraid  they  are  increasing  in  number,  who  follow  directly 
and  openly  the  teachings  of  men,  who,  like  Dr.  Haeckel,  of  Germany,  are,  in 
reality,  atheists. 

The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  examine  the  hypothesis  as  stated  by 
Dr.  Haeckel,  who  may  safely  be  regarded  as  the  exponent  of  the  most 
advanced  non-theistic  evolutionist  theories  of  the  present  day. 
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and  sucli  a destiny  lias  been  the  faith  and  hope  of  millions  of 
the  human  family  in  all  ages^  and  the  teaching  of  not  a few  of 
the  profoundest  scholars  of  their  day. 

Now^  however,  we  are  called  upon  to  give  up  this  faith 
in  man^s  noble  descent^  and  accept — at  the  risk  of  being 
considered  unscientific — the  dictum  of  the  German  professor, 
Ernst  Haeckel,  and  believe  that  man  has  been  evolved  out  of 
the  monera,  to  hold  that  There  is  no  doubt  that  man  is 
descended  from  an  extinct  mammalian  form,  which,  if  we  could 
see  it,  we  should  certainly  class  with  the  apes  ; and  It  is 
equally  certain  that  this  primitive  ape  in  turn  descended  from 
an  unknown  semi-ape,  and  the  latter  from  an  extinct  pouched 
animal.^^  * And  this,  again,  from  another  unlike  creature,  and 
so  on  by  successive  steps  backward  until  the  first  shapeless, 
structureless  mass  of  protoplasm  is  reached  which  was,  we  are 
told,  the  true  ancestor  of  man. 

Now,  since  the  views  of  the  German  professor  on  the  sub- 
ject of  evolution  are  held  by  many  scientists  of  our  own 
country  in  the  present  day,  and  are  used  by  some  to  disprove 
the  Bible  account  of  man^s  origin,  it  will  be  well  to  examine 
the  subject  carefully,  and  test  the  hypothesis  both  by  common 
sense  and  by  the  teaching  of  modern  science. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the 
foundation  on  which  the  hypothesis  rests.  Man,  says  the 
professor,  has  descended  from  the  monera.  Well ! But  from 
whence  the  monera  ? Now  note  the  answer  : — When  ani- 
mated bodies  first  appeared  on  our  planet,  previously  without 
life,  there  must,  in  the  first  place,  have  been  formed,  by  a 
process  purely  mechanical,  from  purely  inorganic  carbon  com- 
binations, that  very  complex  nitrogenised  carbon  compound 
which  we  call  plasson,  or  ^ primitive  slime,^  and  which  is  the 
oldest  material  substance  in  which  vital  activities  are  embodied. 
In  the  lowest  depths  of  the  sea  such  homogeneous  amorphous 
protoplasm  probably  still  lives  in  its  simplest  character,  under 
the  name  of  bathybius.  Each  individual  living  particle  of 
this  structureless  mass  is  called  a monern.  The  oldest  monera 
originated  in  the  sea  by  spontaneous  generation,  just  as 
crystals  form  in  the  matrix.’^  f 

After  declaring  that  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation 
cannot  be  experimentally  refuted,  and  admitting  that  it  cannot 
be  experimentally  proved,  the  professor  goes  on  to  say,J  ^^He, 
however,  who  does  not  assume  a spontaneous  generation  of 


* The  Evolution  of  Man,  vol.  ii.,  p.  26. 
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monera  to  explain  the  first  origin  of  life  upon  our  earthy  has 
no  other  resource  but  to  believe  in  a supernatural  miracle ; 
and  thisj  in  fact^  is  the  questionable  standpoint  still  taken  by 
many  so-called  ^ exact  naturalists/  who  thus  renounce  their 
own  reason.^^ 

In  keeping  with  this  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Strauss^ 
whoj  in  his  work^  The  Old  Faith  and  the  Few,  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  bathybius  was  a presumable  triumphant  keystone 
in  his  argument  against  belief  in  the  supernatural^  and  this 
was  just  what  he  wanted.  For  he  had  once  confessed  that  a 
miracle  must  have  occurred  at  the  introduction  of  life^  unless 
some  method  of  filling  up  the  chasm  between  the  dead  and 
the  living  forms  of  matter  could  be  found.  Bathybius  is^  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Professor^  that  other  method ; it  does_,  in 
fact,  span  the  chasm  between  the  living  and  the  not  living, 
so  the  belief  in  miracle  was  rendered  impossible. 

But  does  bathybius  really  span  the  chasm  ? Let  us  see. 
Dr.  Lionel  Beale  in  his  work  on  protoplasm  quotes  Dr. 
Wallich,  who  says,  Bathybius,  instead  of  being  a widely 
extending  sheet  of  living  protoplasm,  which  grows  at  the 
expense  of  inorganic  elements,  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a 
complex  mass  of  slime  with  many  foreign  bodies,  and  the 
debris  of  living  organisms  which  have  passed  away.  Nume- 
rous living  forms  are,  however,  found  upon  it.^"’*  Nor  is  this 
all.  In  the  October  number  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Science,  1876,  in  an  article  on  the  voyage  of  H.M.  Ship 
Challenger,  it  is  affirmed  that  some  bathybius  had  been 
dredged  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  submitted  to  chemical 
analysis.  It  was  found  to  be  made  up  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
when  dissolved  it  crystallised  as  gypsum.  Here,  then,  the 
boasted  bridge  which  was  to  span  the  chasm  falls  to  pieces. 
And  y et  it  is  upon  this  uncertain,  this  unsound  basis,  that  the 
conclusions  of  the  German  professor  rest,  at  least,  as  far  as 
concerns  the  introduction  of  life  on  our  planet. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  Have  not  experiments  been  performed 
which  prove  that  living  bodies  have  been  produced  from  the 
non-living  ? How  about  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Bastian  ? 
Let  us  examine  the  subject  carefully. 

In  the  year  1870  Dr.  Bastian  published  his  account  of  the 
experiments  which  he  performed.  It  appears  that  he  prepared 
certain  infusions  of  hay,  turnips,  &c.,  and  placed  them  in 
glass  tubes.  He  then  submitted  them  to  the  action  of  heat, 
and  while  the  steam  was  issuing  from  the  ends  of  the  tubes  he 
sealed  them  so  as  to  exclude  the  air.  After  a time  the  infu- 
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sions  were  examined  under  a powerful  microscope,  and  in 
some  were  found  various  forms  of  animal  life.  How  came 
they  there  ? The  Doctor  concluded  that  by  the  action  of  heat 
all  the  germs  of  life  which  might  have  been  in  the  water  were 
destroyed,  and  therefore,  as  life  was  now  present,  it  must 
have  been  produced  de  novo,  or  in  other  words,  there  must 
have  been  spontaneous  generation.  Shortly  after  Dr.  Bastian 
published  the  account  of  these  experiments.  Professor  Huxley, 
in  his  address  to  the  British  Association,  questions  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Doctor,  and  while  claiming  for  himself  ^‘‘a 
philosophic  faith  in  the  probability  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion in  the  far-off  past,  still  says  that  Biogenesis — that  is, 
life  through  the  action  of  life — appears  to  me,  with  the  limi- 
tation I have  expressed,  to  be  victorious  along  the  whole  line 
at  the  present  day.^^  Again.  In  the  year  1879  Dr.  Tyndall 
performed  a number  of  experiments  with  a view  of  further 
testing  the  question.  He  procured  sixty  flasks,  in  which  he 
placed  infusions  of  beef,  mutton,  turnips,  and  cucumber.  Ml 
these  infusions  were  boiled  for  a certain  length  of  time,  and 
while  boiling  the  necks  of  the  flasks  were  sealed.  The  Doctor 
now  carefully  packed  up  and  removed  them  to  his  house  at 
Bel- Alp  in  Switzerland,  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  When  the  box  was  opened  fifty-four  of  the  infusions 
were  found  to  be  clear,  and  six  muddy.  On  close  examina- 
tion it  was  discovered  that  the  flasks  containing  the  muddy 
infusions  were  damaged,  and,  as  a consequence,  the  air  had 
entered.  In  these  various  forms  of  life  were  found  to  exist. 

The  fifty -four  remaining  flasks  were  now  exposed  for  three 
weeks  to  the  sun^s  rays  by  day,  and  to  the  warmth  of  a room 
by  night ; at  the  end  of  the  time  they  were  as  clear  as  at  the 
commencement.  Four  of  the  flasks  were  now  damaged,  and 
the  fifty  remaining  were  divided  into  two  sets.  Twenty-seven 
were  carried  up  to  a ledge  of  the  Alps  10,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  ends  of  the  flasks  were  now  broken,  and  the  whole 
were  allowed  to  remain  for  a period  of  three  weeks  exposed  to 
wind  which  was  blowing  across  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the 
Oberland.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  infusions  were 
found  as  clear  as  they  were  before  the  exposure,  and  when 
submitted  to  microscopic  investigation  there  were  no  traces  of 
animal  life. 

The  other  twenty-three  flasks  were  taken  to  a hay-loft  in 
the  rear  of  the  Doctor's  house ; the  necks  were  broken  off, 
and  the  infusions  allowed  to  remain  for  three  weeks  in  direct 
communication  with  the  air.  At  the  end  of  the  time  the 
infusions  were  found  to  be  muddy,  and  when  submitted  to 
microscopic  investigation  were  found  to  be  rich  in  animal  life. 
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When  the  Doctor  returned  to  London  he  performed  a 
number  of  experiments  under  similar  conditions^  and  in  every 
case  with  similar  results. 

When  speaking  of  these  experiments^  and  supposing  they 
had  been  investigated  by  a careful  observer,  he  says,  Such 
faithful  scrutiny  fully  carried  out  would  infallibly  lead  him  to 
the  conclusion  that,  as  in  all  other  cases,  so  in  this,  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  spontaneous  generation  crumbles  in  the 
grasp  of  the  competent  inquirer.’’^ — Fragments  of  Science, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  319.  1879. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  hypothesis  and  the  experiment.  We 
go  a step  further,  and  assert  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  analogy 
of  nature  to  suppose  that  spontaneous  generation  did  ever 
take  place.  Let  us  test  the  question  by  geology.  It  is  gene- 
rally admitted  that  the  formation  of  the  various  strata  of 
rocks  which  form  the  earth^s  crust  was  due  to  precisely  the 
same  physical  forces  that  now  exist.  If  spontaneous  genera- 
tion did  once  take  place,  it  must  have  been  at  a time  when  the 
physical  forces  of  nature  were  at  work  which  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  our  rocks  and  earths.  Now,  as  the  same  forces 
are  in  operation  at  the  present  day  as  were  in  past  ages,  what 
they  were  able  to  accomplish  then  they  are  able  to  accomplish 
now.  If  mere  physical  forces  were  able  to  produce  life  twenty 
thousand  or  twenty  millions  of  years  ago,  they  are  equally 
able  to  produce  life  at  the  present  time.  But  there  is,  as  we 
have  shown,  no  well-authenticated  instance  of  spontaneous 
generation  at  the  present  time,  although  the  physical  forces  of 
nature  remain  the  same  as  at  the  period  when  it  is  assumed 
they  did  produce  life.  We  must,  therefore,  insist  that  if  spon- 
taneous generation  does  not  occur  at  the  present  day  we  have 
a right  to  assume  that  it  never  did. 

Now,  as  all  the  conclusions  of  Professor  Haeckel  are  drawn 
from  the  assumption  that  at  some  time  in  the  unknown  past 
life  was  introduced  on  our  globe  by  spontaneous  generation, 
which  has  never  been  established  as  occurring,  and  which,  on 
the  parity  of  reason,  we  have  a right  to  conclude  never  did 
occur,  we  hold  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  unscientific, 
being  grounded  on  a mere  hypothesis  unsupported  by  proof. 
Science  is  truth — truth  ascertained  by  observation.  But  the 
origin  of  life  by  spontaneous  generation,  and  the  origin  of 
species — species  we  say,  not  varieties — are  not  ascertained 
facts,  but  are  mere  assumptions.  The  conclusions  which  are 
drawn  from  these  assumptions  are  the  fruit  of  mere  scientific 
imagination,  and  we  are  bold  enough  to  say  that  imagination 
has  no  authority  in  such  a question  as  this.  As  life  is  every- 
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where  seen  to  be  the  product  of  life — of  the  living,  not  of  the 
not  living — it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  this  wonderful  and 
mysterious  power  was  introduced  by  the  Great  First  Cause, 
who  ^^is  the  Lord  and  giver  of  life/^  To  believe  this  is  much 
more  reasonable  than  to  believe  that  life  originated  by  mere 
mechanical  action.  Surely,  then,  the  German  professor  is 
unscientific,  inasmuch  as  he  draws  his  conclusions  from  mere 
hypothesis,  not  facts;  and  persuades  himself,  and  expects 
others  to  be  persuaded,  that  these  fallacious  conclusions  are 
facts.  He  attributes  effects  to  insufficient  causes.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  believe  in  the  creation  of  certain  typical 
forms — true  species — of  living  creatures  by  a Great  First 
Cause,  attribute  the  marvellous  effects  by  which  they  are 
surrounded  to  a cause  commensurate  with  these  effects : life 
from  life;  laws  from  a law-giver;  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends,  as  the  deliberate  planning  of  one  who  saw  the  end  from 
the  beginning,  and  not  the  result  of  blind  unreasonmg 

Natural  Selection,^^  whatever  that  may  mean. 

Let  us  go  a step  further  and  calmly  inquire  what  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution  as  taught  by  Professor  Haeckel  requires  us 
to  believe.  Nothing  less  than  this.  First,  that  all  inorganic 
bodies  at  present  found  on  our  globe  and  all  parts  of  the  solar 
and  stellar  systems,  have  been  developed  out  of  a simple 
homogeneous  mass  of  matter ; and,  second,  that  all  the  forces 
of  nature,  both  mechanical  and  chemical,  and  even  psychical, 
are  not  the  result  of  mind  and  will,  but  are  the  product  of 
molecular  motion,  which  motion — in  the  absence  of  mind — 
must  have  been  assumed  by  the  particles  of  matter  themselves. 
But  this  is  opposed  to  human  reason.  Because, — 

1.  It  is  admitted  that  matter  is  inert — that  is,  it  cannot  of 
itself  originate  motion.  Now,  if  this  be  so,  and  we  see  it  is, 
then  every  exhibition  of  motion  at  the  first  must  have  origin- 
ated in  something  outside  matter,  i,e,,  in  mind. 

2.  But  it  is  indisputable  that  matter  does  exhibit  motion 
and  other  forces,  and  is  governed  by  laws  which  are  discover- 
able, and  when  discovered  are  found  to  be  uniform.  As  these 
laws  could  not  have  originated  in  matter  itself,  they  must  have 
been  impressed  on  it  by  mind. 

3.  Now,  since  the  forces,  the  laws  and  the  motions  of  matter 
were  in  operation  long  before  any  human  mind  existed,  it  is 
evident  that  there  must  have  been  a sentient  Being  existing  at 
the  time  when  matter  first  exhibited  these  various  forces,  and 
that  this  Being  impressed  these  forces  on  matter.  This  Being, 
the  great  First  Cause,  we  call  God. 

We  are  bold  enough  to  say  that  the  above  propositions  are 
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in  accordance  witli  tlie  deliberate  judgment  of  mankind  at  all 
timeSj  and  are  strictly  scientific. 

To  tliis  deliberate  judgment  of  tlie  human  race  Dr.  Haeckel 
opposes  himself^  and  asserts  that  matter  did  originate  for 
itself  forces ; that  matter  did  make  for  itself  those  laws  by 
which  it  is  now  governed ; so  that  out  of  impotency  came 
power,  and  out  of  disorder  came  order.  Such  a belief  is,  we 
hold,  both  unreasonable  and  unscientific.  Is  not  such  a creed 
a blind  belief  How  much  more  reasonable  and  more 
worthy  of  acceptance  is  the  doctrine  of  the  direct  creation  of 
forces  and  the  arrangement  of  laws  by  an  Almighty  Being, 
the  great  First  Cause  of  life,  of  order,  and  of  beauty. 

Now,  concerning  the  evolution  of  the  solar  system  out 
of  the  Nebulous  Fire-dust  without  the  action  of  a mighty 
will,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  there  are  many  circum- 
stances connected  with  it  for  which  the  hypothesis  fails  to 
account.  Thus,  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Proctor,  in 
his  Expanse  of  the  Heavens,  published  in  1873,  It  does  not 
account  for  the  strange  disposition  of  the  masses  of  the  solar 
system.  Why  should  the  inner  family  consist  of  minor  bodies 
in  the  main  unattended,  while  the  outer  consists  of  giant  orbs 
with  extensive  families  of  satellites  ? Why  should  the  inner- 
most members  of  the  outer  family  of  planets  be  the  largest, 
while  just  within  these  lies  a family  of  asteroids,  not  only 
individually  minute,  but  collectively  less  than  Mars,  or  even 
Mercury  ? Why  should  the  two  middle  planets  of  the  inner 
family  be  the  largest  members  of  that  family  ? Laplace^s 
theory  gives  no  account  of  these  peculiarities ; nor  perhaps 
could  it  be  insisted  that  these  peculiarities  should  be  explained ; 
yet  if  any  other  theory  should  give  an  account  of  these  features, 
explaining  also  the  features  which  we  have  seen  accounted 
for,  then  such  theory  would  have  a decided  advantage Now, 
we  think  the  theory  that  the  disposition  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
by  an  almighty  Being  a more  reasonable  one.  Again  : Evo- 
lution does  not  account  for  those  wonderful  laws  which  govern 
the  motions  of  the  members  of  the  solar  system,  especially 
that  of  their  relative  distances,  which  it  was  the  glory  of  Kepler 
to  have  discovered,  and  which  he  found  to  be  as  follows : — 
The  square  of  one  planePs  period  of  revolution  round  the  sun 
is  to  the  square  of  the  next  planet’s  revolution,  as  the  cube  of 
the  former  planet’s  distance  from  the  sun  is  to  the  cube  of 
the  next  planet’s  distance  from  the  sun.  Here,  then,  is  a 
wonderful  fact,  and  one  which  we  challenge  the  learned  pro- 
fessor to  account  for  by  evolution,  pure  and  simple. 

In  the  next  place  we  have  to  remark  that  the  doctrine  of 
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Haeckel  respecting  evolution  requires  us  to  believe  that  all 
the  past  and  all  the  present  forms  of  animal  life  have  been 
evolved  out  of  a structureless  minute  mass  of  mucous  albumi- 
nous matter — minute  protoplasms^  or  bioplasms  as  they  are 
called^  and  that  out  of  these  formless  masses^  by  differentia- 
tion and  natural  selection^  man  himself  has  been  produced. 
Do  we  ask  the  professor  to  give  the  steps  by  which  the  won- 
derful changes  have  been  effected,  he  is,  we  admit,  ready  with 
his  answer  ? 

The  gradual  development  of  man  from  bathybius  is  thus 
stated  by  Haeckel  in  his  History  of  Creation,  and  implied  in 
his  Evolution  of  Man. 

Step  1 . Minute  portions  of  structureless  protoplasms — the 
monera  of  to-day — Organisms  without  Organs.^^  In 
the  course  of  time,  by  differentiation  an  inner  kernel  was 
developed,  and  thus  there  was  produced — 

Step  2.  Single-celled  creatures,  like  the  amoeba  of  the  present 
day.  In  the  process  of  time  these  primordial  creatures 
became  sponges. 

Step  3.  These  associated  amoeba  gave  birth  to  ciliated  larva, 
which,  by  natural  selection,  produced  a new  race  of 
beings,  viz.  : 

Step  4.  Simple- stomached  animals — primitive  worms  which, 
after  untold  ages,  gave  rise  to — 

Step  5.  Gliding  worms,  which,  not  being  content  we  must 
suppose  with  their  lowly  estate,  determined  to  improve 
their  condition,  and  so  gave  birth  to — 

Step  6.  Soft  worms — the  scolecida.  These  creatures,  by  some 
unaccountable  means,  formed  for  themselves  a true  body 
cavity,  and  managed  somehow  or  other — the  professor 
does  not  say  how — to  possess  blood.  In  the  course  of 
ages  these  soft  worms  gave  rise  to — 

Step  7.  Sack-worms,  which  originated  out  of  the  former  crea- 
tures by  the  formation  of  a dorsal  nerve,  and  by  the 
formation  of  a spinal  rod,  which  lies  between  it.  After 
many  ages  these  creatures  produced — 

Step  8.  Skulless  animals  like  the  present  lancelet.  These 
wise  animals  managed  to  produce  a progeny  in  which  the 
sexes  were  separate.  In  the  course  of  time  these  crea- 
tures gave  birth  to  quite  a different  race  altogether,  and 
thus  were  formed — 

Step  9.  Single-nostrilled  animals,  which  were  developed  out  of 
the  former  by  the  anterior  end  of  the  dorsal  marrow  form- 
ing itself  into  a brain,  and  the  chord  into  a skull.  In  the 
course  of  ages  these  creatures  evolved  themselves  into — 
Step  10.  Primaeval  fish.  In  these  animals  the  nostril  divided 
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itself ; a double  nervous  system  was  evolved ; jaws  were 
formed ; a swim-bladder  made  its  appearance ; and  two 
pairs  of  legs  were  developed ; and  so  was  produced — 
Step  11.  The  mud-fish^  somewhat  like  the  present  salamander, 
and  this  was  effected  by  the  adaptation  of  life  on  land. 
The  swim-bladder  was  now  made  into  an  air-breathing 
lung,  and  thus  was  produced — 

Step  12.  Grilled  amphibiums,  such  as  are  met  with  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  In  the  course  of  ages  these  creatures  were 
evolved  into — 

Step  13.  Tailed  amphibians.  These  creatures  accustomed 
themselves  to  breathe  only  by  means  of  gills  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  life,  and  in  the  latter  stages  through  lungs. 
In  the  course  of  ages  these  gave  birth  to — 

Step  14.  The  primaeval  amniota.  These  were  evolved  out  of 
an  unhioiun  tailed  amphibian,  by  the  loss  of  gills. 
Strange  to  say,  the  organs  of  tears  were  now  developed. 
How  wonderful ! After  many  ages  these  creatures  were 
evolved  into  animals  with  hairs  and  mammary  glands, 
and  so — 

Step  15.  Primary  mammals,  closely  related  to  the  ornitho- 
rhynchus  of  the  present  day,  were  produced.  By  degrees 
these  monotremata  produced — 

Step  16.  Pouched  animals.  In  the  course  of  time  one  of 
these  marsupial  creatures  produced — 

Step  17.  Semi-apes,  which,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  produced  the 
animals  of  the  narrow-nosed  monkey  tribe,  and  out  of 
these  were  evolved — 

Step  18.  The  tailed  apes  of  the  Hew  World,  which,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  produced — 

Step  19.  The  man-like  apes  (anthropoides)  which,  in  the 
process  of  time,  lost  their  tails  and  a portion  of  the 
hairy  covering  on  the  back.  Poor  things  ! How  much 
inconvenience  they  must  have  suffered  on  this  account ! 
When  speaking  of  these  creatures  the  professor  says, — 
There  do  not  exist  direct  human  ancestors  among  the  anthro- 
poides of  the  present  day,  hut  they  certainly  existed  among 
the  unhnoim  extinct  human  apes  of  the  Miocene  period 
We  beg  the  reader  to  mark  this  assumption, — they  cer- 
tainly existed  — that  is,  they  existed  in  the  professoPs 
imagination.  In  the  face  of  this  assumption,  however. 
Professor  Haeckel  continues  his  steps  in  the  development 
of  man  as  if  it  were  a thing  of  certainty,  and  states  that 
in  the  process  of  time  these  man-like  apes  produced — 
Step  20.  Ape-like  men.  In  the  course  of  time  out  of  these 
were  evolved — 
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Step  21.  Man,  who  was  developed  out  of  the  former  race  by 
the  gradual  development  of  the  brain  and  the  larynx, 
so  that  language  and  mental  power  were  the  result.  All 
these  changes  were  produced  by  natural  selection,  result- 
ing in  the  survival  of  the  fittest.-’^ 

Such  is  the  creed  of  the  learned  professor,  and  such  must 
be,  he  says,  the  creed  of  every  man  who  claims  to  be 
scientific.  ^^We  must,^"’  writes  the  professor,  either  accus- 
tom ourselves  to  the  idea  that  all  the  various  species  of  animals 
and  plants,  man  also  included,  originated  independently  of 
each  other  by  the  supernatural  process  of  a divine  creation — 
or  we  are  compelled  to  accept  the  theory  of  descent  in  its 
entirety,  and  trace  the  human  race,  equally  with  the  various 
animal  and  plant  species,  from  an  entirely  simple  primaeval 
parent  form.  Between  these  two  assumptions  there  is  no 
third  course  j either  a blind  belief  in  creation,  or  a scientific 
theory  of  evolution. * 

But  to  proceed.  Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  grounds  for 
believing  that  man  has  been  evolved  out  of  the  monera.  Here 
is  the  answer.  Because,  in  all  living  creatures  there  is  a simi- 
larity of  organization,  and  a graduation  which  has  a general 
relation  to  the  historic  succession  of  life. 

We  admit  that  there  are  many  points  in  which  the  structure 
of  one  set  of  animals  resembles  another  set  in  the  same  sub- 
kingdom. Thus,  all  the  protozoa  are  built  up  on  the  same 
general  type;  all  the  coelenterata  on  another;  all  the  annuloida 
on  another ; all  the  annulosa  on  another  ; and  so  on,  through 
the  whole  animal  kingdom.  But  while  the  animals  in  each  sub- 
kingdom are  marked  by  a similarity  of  structure,  those  of  an- 
other sub-kingdom  are  marked  by  differences  equally  as  striking. 
Every  student  of  zoology  knows  that,  while  in  the  sub-kingdom 
annulosa  the  main  masses  of  the  nervous  matter  lie  on  the 
ventral  side  of  the  body,  in  the  sub-kingdom  vertebrata  they 
lie  on  the  dorsal  side.  Other  points  of  structure  might  be 
noticed  equally  as  marked  ; indeed,  we  may  say  that  each 
sub-kingdom  is  characterised  by  a well-defined  structure  of 
its  own.  And  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  the  blood  corpus- 
cles of  the  different  classes  of  the  vertebrata  have  a character 
of  their  own,  both  as  regards  size  and  form.  In  fishes, 
reptiles,  and  birds,  they  are  oval,  while  in  mammals  they  are, 
with  one  exception,  round.  At  the  same  time,  they  are 
smaller  than  those  in  the  three  other  classes. 


^ The  Evolution  of  Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  36. 
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Then^  as  to  the  historical  succession  of  life^  we  shall  show_, 
by-and-by^  that  the  testimony  of  the  rocks  fails  to  supply  the 
necessary  links.  But^  admitting  that  there  is  a similarity 
of  structure  in  any  or  all  of  the  sub-kingdoms  of  the  animal 
world,  does  similarity  prove  identity  or  commonality  of  origin? 
Certainly,  says  Professor  Haeckel.  If  not,  how  is  it  that 
man  in  some  period  of  his  embryonic  condition  resembles  the 
lower  animals  ? Hear  what  Professor  Agassiz  said  on  this  point 
in  the  year  1873.  Embryonic  conditions  of  the  higher  verte- 
brates to-day  recall  adult  forms  of  lower  vertebrates  in  the 
earlier  geological  times.  Prom  this  fact  the  evolutionist  infers 
that  there  has  been  some  natural  development  in  the  long 
sequence  of  ages  of  the  one  out  of  the  other.  But  the  embryonic 
conditions  of  the  higher  vertebrates  recall  adult  forms  of  lower 
vertebrates  now  living,  their  own  contemporaries,  just  as 
much  and  in  the  same  way  as  they  recall  the  fossil  forms. 
Shall  we  infer  that  because  a chicken  or  a dog,  in  our  own 
day,  in  a certain  phase  of  its  development  resembles  in  certain 
aspects  a full-grown  skate,  that  therefore  chickens  and  dogs 
now-a-days  grow  out  of  fishes  ? We  know  that  it  is  not  so, 
and  yet  the  evidence  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  the 
evolutionists  use  so  plausibly  to  support  their  theory.  The 
truth  is,  that  while  a partial  presentation  of  the  facts  seems 
to  sustain  this  theory,  when  taken  in  their  true  connexion 
and  fairly  stated  they  destroy  it  by  proving  too  much.  They 
show  that  the  relations  between  fossil  animals  supposed  to 
prove  descent,  exist  also  between  living  animals  where  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  descent.^-’ 

When  speaking  of  this  subject,  the  Eev.  Alexander  Stewart, 
M.I).,  of  Aberdeen,  well  says  : ^^To  argue,  however,  that  because 
there  is  physical  similarity  there  must  also  be  identity  of 
being,  is  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  a manifest  fallacy.  We 
might  as  well  conclude  that  because  the  bodies  of  two  men 
are  the  same  in  kind  their  moral  character  must  also  be  iden- 
tical. Have  we  not  what  is  known  in  chemistry  as  isomor- 
phous  bodies — bodies  which  are  alike  in  form  and  similar  in 
chemical  constitution,  yet  different  in  their  properties  ? The 
salts  formed  by  these  substances,  with  the  same  acid  and 
similar  proportions  of  the  water  of  crystallization,  are  identical 
in  their  form,  and,  when  of  the  same  colour,  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished with  the  eye ; magnesia  and  zinc  sulphate  may 
be  thus  confounded  . . . In  these  isomorphous  substances 
the  identity  of  shape  is  so  complete  that  they  all  possess  the 
same  crystalline  form  (octahedron,  eight  sides).  Ho  scientist, 
however,  will  presume  to  say  that  they  are  identical  in  kind 
or  in  qualities ; or  that  the  one  has  been  evolved  from  the 
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other.  Why  then  should  we  be  expected  to  believe  that 
because  physical  resemblances  exist  more  or  less  between 
man  and  the  higher  apes^  he  and  they  should  therefore  be 
one  save  only  in  the  degree  of  development/^ 

Again : The  mass  of  protoplasm,  we  are  told,  which  ulti- 
mately produces  a fish,  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which 
ultimately  produces  a reptile,  a bird,  or  a mammal.  Ad- 
mitted, at  least  as  far  as  the  chemical  analysis  of  dead  proto- 
plasm goes,  but  not  admitted  as  regards  the  potentiality  of 
each.  ' For  though  the  life-germ  of  each  class  is  the  same  at 
first,  it  does  not  continue  the  same  throughout  its  develop- 
ment. When  the  egg  quickens  there  is  a different  segmen- 
tation for  each  of  the  great  sub-kingdoms.  All  the  eggs  of 
the  vertebrates  may  begin  their  development  in  one  way  and 
run  on  in  the  same  way  for  a while ; but  the  invertebrata 
begins  in  another,  and  in  virtue  of  their  own  special  poten- 
tiality they  divide,  and  sub-divide,  and  weave  in  one  case  a 
protozoon,in  another  an  insect,  in  another  a mollusk,  in  another 
a fish,  in  another  a bird,  and  in  another  a mammal,  as  the 
case  may  be : and  this  they  always  do,  and,  as  far  as  evidence 
goes,  always  have  done.  Professor  Haeckel,  who  bases  his 
conclusion  of  man^s  descent  from  the  amoeba,  on  the  simi- 
larity of  the  egg-cell  of  all  animals,  by  a diagrammic  represen- 
tation of  the  egg  cleavage  of  seven  distinct  classes  really 
shows  that  the  differentiation  is  different  in  each.  Thus, 
while  the  parent  cell  of  man,  frog,  and  the  amphioxus,  presents 
no  appreciable  difference,  the  first  cleavage  state  is  not  at  all 
the  same.  In  man  the  cleavage  is  dual,  while  in  the  frog 
and  amphioxus  it  is  quadruple ; and,  indeed,  the  whole  of 
the  five  separate  developments  of  the  cells  are  dissimilar.* 
In  fact,  the  diagram  might  with  advantage  be  as  well  used 
by  the  opponents  of  the  theory  to  substantiate  their  views 
as  by  the  evolutionists  to  prove  theirs.  To  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  Cook,  of  Boston,  we  may  say : ^^Just  as  the 
weaver,  when  he  throws  his  first  shuttle,  has  the  plan  of 
the  whole  fabric  in  his  mind,  because  he  has  arranged  before- 
hand the  pattern,  and  has  provided  for  it  in  the  disposition 
of  his  warp,  so  there  is  a well-arranged  plan  settled  before 
to  which  each  bioplast  works;  and,  in  virtue  of  this  pre- 
arranged plan,  all  creatures  produce  progeny  after  its  kind. 
To  each  seed  is  given  its  own  body.^^ 

Once  more.  Is  it  not  a fact,  asks  the  evolutionist,  that 


^ The  Evolution  of  Man,  vol.  i.,  p.  240. 
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in  the  progeny  of  some  kinds  of  animals  there  are  often  well- 
defined  varieties  ? G-ranted.  But  are  varieties  the  same  as 
species  ? Certainly  not.  There  are,  we  admit,  very  many 
varieties  of  dogs,  and  of  cats,  of  pigeons,  and  of  fowls.  But 
the  dog  tribe  is  distinguished  from  the  cat  tribe  by  well- 
defined  marks,  as  is  also  the  family  of  the  pigeons  from  the 
family  of  the  fowls.  And  what  is  more,  each  in  the  fulfilment 
of  the  great  purpose  of  its  life  always  seeks  the  companion- 
ship of  one  of  its  own  kind,  and  in  the  process  of  time  another 
of  its  kind  is  produced  by,  and  of,  its  own  kind,  which  thing, 
as  far  as  evidence  can  be  furnished,  has  always  been  the  case. 
The  mummy  cats  and  ibisses  of  Egypt  are  identical  with  the 
cats  and  ibisses  of  to-day.  If,  then,  the  sum  of  the  changes 
of  four  thousand  years  is  nil,  what  right  has  Dr.  Haeckel  to 
assume  that  the  sum  of  the  changes  of  forty  thousand  years  is 
the  development  of  an  ape  out  of  a monera  ? 

Many  eminent  scientists  of  the  present  day,  while  not 
agreeing,  it  may  be,  with  Professor  Haeckel  as  to  the  exact 
lines  on  which  the  gradual  development  of  the  higher  verte- 
brates from  the  lower  vertebrates  has  run  ; nor  yet  as  to  the  pro- 
duction of  life  at  the  first,  yet  regard  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
as  proven ; and  hence  these  leaders  of  scientific  thought, 
both  in  their  addresses  and  in  their  writings,  take  the  thing 
for  granted.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  not  to  agree  with 
them  in  this  particular  is  to  lay  yourself  open  to  the  charge 
of  being  unscientific.  But  to  this  we  demur.  To  be  scientific 
is  not  merely  to  acquiesce  in  opinions,  but  to  possess  know- 
ledge— truth  ascertained  and  systematized. 

Kespecting  the  general  question  of  the  origin  of  species 
by  natural  selection,  let  us  suppose  the  point  in  dispute  re- 
versed. Suppose,  then,  that  we  were  everywhere  surrounded 
with  proofs  of  the  transmutation  of  species,  and  the  opponents 
of  evolution  to  assume  that  though  species  did  not  at  the 
present  time  breed  true,  yet  in  the  far  distant  past  they  did, 
but  that  somehow  or  other  all  was  altered  now, — what  would 
the  evolutionists  say  ? Would  they  not  argue  thus  ? We  see 
around  us  the  evidence  of  change ; the  known  present  is  one 
of  transmutation  of  species.  Proceeding,  then,  from  the 
known  present  to  the  unknown  past,  we  conclude  that  what 
is  true  in  the  present  was  true  in  the  past,  and  therefore 
you  are  wrong  in  assuming  that  true  species  were  pro- 
duced at  the  first  by  the  direct  agency  of  the  Great  First 
Cause. 

In  this  they  would,  we  think,  be  right. 

Now  look  at  the  case  as  it  stands.  We  are  everywhere 
surrounded  with  the  evidence  of  the  non-transmutation  of 
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species.  This  is  the  known  present;  and,  proceeding  from 
this  known  present  to  the  unknown  past,  we  conclude  that 
what  is  true  in  the  present  in  this  particular  was  true  in  the 
past ; and  hence  we  say  to  the  evolutionist;  you  are  not  justified 
in  assuming  that  at  some  period  in  the  unknown  past  all  was 
different  from  the  present.  Now  the  animals  of  a particular 
species  breed  true;  then  they  did  not:  now  species  are  per- 
sistent ; then  they  were  not.  Surely  such  an  argument  as 
this  is  illogical. 

Such  being  the  case;  we  hold  that  it  is  both  reasonable  and 
scientific  to  believe  that  at  some  time  in  the  far  distant  past; 
a certain  number  of  distinct  species  or  typeS; — if  one  may  so 
speak; — were  created  by  the  Great  First  Cause;  and  that  when 
they  were  called  into  existence  each  was  endowed  with  the 
power  of  producing  progeny  after  its  kind;  and  that  to  each 
seed  was  given  its  own  body.-’^  Such  a faith  commends  itself 
to  human  reason;  because  it  attributes  a great  efiect  to  its 
commensurate  cause. 

Evolution;  as  taught  by  Professor  Haeckel,  on  the  other 
hand;  does  not  commend  itself  to  reason;  because  it  attributes 
great  effects  to  insufficient  causes. 

Evolution  and  natural  selection  require  us  to  believe  two 
most  extraordinary  things. 

First. — That  there  was  selection  by  the  lowest  form  of 

animal  life  to  a higher;  when  there  was  nothing  higher  than 
itself  from  which  to  select.  For  if  life  commenced  with  the 
monera;  which  were  structureless — life  without  organs — and 
nothing  higher;  whence  the  struggle  for  existence;  which, 
according  to  the  advocates  of  the  theory,  led  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  race  ? 

Second. — That  the  lowly-formed  mass  of  jelly  was  impelled 
in  some  way  to  alter  its  form  and  improve  its  condition  when 
there  was  really  no  necessity  to  do  so.  For  the  monera  were 
as  adapted  to  their  mode  of  life  as  the  amoeba,  the  hydra,  or 
any  of  their  immediate  descendants. 

As  we  asked  at  a previous  stage  of  our  investigations. 
Whence  came  life  at  the  first  ? so  'we  ask  now,  AVhence 
came  the  power,  the  desire,  the  will — call  it  what  you  please — 
that  led  some  of  the  monera  to  assume  a more  complex  struc- 
ture ? and  why  all  did  not  do  so,  when  all  were  subjected  to 
the  same  influences,  and  placed  in  the  same  circumstances  ? 
For  if  ‘‘  natural  selection  does  nothing  without  variability, 
and  this  depends  in  some  manner  on  the  action  of  surrounding 
circumstances  on  the  organisms,^^  then  there  could  have  beeu 
no  room  for  its  action  when  there  were  no  organisms  to  be 
improved  by  the  surrounding  circumstances. 
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Let  us  now  examine  HaeckePs  doctrine  in  order  to  see 
whether  it  will  account  for  the  incipient  stages  of  certain 
special  structures. 

It  is  a fundamental  article  in  the  creed  of  every  evolutionist 
that,  in  the  origin  of  species,,  all  changes  have  been  indi- 
vidually slight^  minute,,  and  insensible.  Hence,,  Mr.  Darwin 
says,  Slight  individual  differences,  however,  suffice  for  the 
work,  and  are  probably  the  sole  differences  which  are  effective 
in  the  production  of  new  species."’^  . . . Natural  selection, 
if  it  be  a true  principle,  will  banish  the  belief  of  any  great  and 
sudden  modification  of  their  structures.^"’  . . . Natural 

selection  acts  only  by  taking  advantage  of  slight  successive 
variations ; she  can  never  take  a sudden  leap  ; but  must 
advance  by  short  and  sure,  though  slow  steps.^^  . . . ^Hf 

it  could  be  demonstrated  that  any  complex  organ  existed, 
which  could  not  possibly  have  been  formed  by  numerous 
successive  slight  modifications,  my  theory  would  absolutely 
break  down."’^ — Origin  of  Sjyeciesj  p.  239. 

Let  these  articles  of  the  evolutionist’s  creed  be  tested  by 
some  special  peculiarities  of  animal  structure.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  case  of  the  baleen  in  the  mouth  of  the  Northern, 
or  Eight  Whale” — which  subsists  entirely  on  animal  food — 
small  medusa  and  other  minute  creatures.  When  the  whale 
feeds  it  takes  into  its  mouth  a large  • quantity  of  water,  in 
which  the  food  is  swimming.  It  cannot  swallow  all  the  water, 
so  this  is  got  rid  of  through  the  strainers  formed  by  the  plates 
of  baleen,  which  are  arranged  side  by  side  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  upper  jaws.  The  fringy  nature  of  the  inner 
edge  of  the  plates  secure  the  prey. 

Now,  according  to  Professor  Haeckel,  the  progenitors  of  the 

Eight  ” Whale  were  not  whales  at  all,  but  some  other  species 
of  mammals.  What  other  aquatic  mammals  are  there  through 
which  the  changes  may  have  been  effected  ? The  only  other 
purely  aquatic  mammals  are  the  dugongs  and  the  manatees. 
But  these  are  purely  vegetable  feeders,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
be  held  as  being  the  immediate  progenitors  of  the  whale. 
And  even  if  they  were,  until  the  baleen  was  sufficiently 
developed  to  serve  as  a perfect  strainer,  it  would  have  been 
detrimental  to  the  animal,  and  ought,  on  the  hypothesis  of 

Natural  Selection,”  to  have  been  degraded,  and  ultimately 
to  have  been  obliterated,  or,  at  least,  to  have  become  rudi- 
mentary. Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a dugong,  or  some  such 
creature,  in  the  process  of  development  into  a Eight  Whale.” 
At  one  period  in  its  history  it  would  have  had  half-formed 
baleen  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  half-degraded  teeth  in  the  lower 
jaw.  How  would  such  a creature  subsist?  It  would  be 
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unfitted  for  procuring  its  vegetable  diet^  and  unable  to  retain 
within  its  mouth  the  medusae  which  might  enter  that  organ. 
Surely  the  fate  of  such  a creature  would  be  gradual  starva- 
tion. How  is  it  then,  we  ask,  that  we  have  any  whales  at  all 
at  the  present  day  ? How  ! In  this  way  answers  a living 
naturalist  :* — In  Horth  America  the  black  bear  was  seen  by 
Hearne  swimming  for  hours  with  widely  open  mouth,  thus 
catching,  almost  like  a whale,  insects  in  the  water We 
do  not  question  this  fact : but  we  do  question  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  the  fact.  The  philosopher  goes  on  to  say,  Even 
in  so  extreme  a case  as  this,  if  the  supply  of  insects  were 
constant,  and  if  better-adapted  competitors  did  not  exist  in 
the  country,  I see  no  difficulty  in  a race  of  bears  being 
rendered  by  natural  selection  more  and  more  aquatic  in  their 
structure  and  habits,  with  larger  and  larger  mouths,  till  a 
creature  was  produced  as  monstrous  as  a whale.^^  This  is  one 
of  the  monstrous  things  which,  on  the  hypothesis  of  evolution, 
we  are  asked  to  believe  ! But  we  prefer,  however,  to  let 
reason  control  our  imagination,  and  accept  its  verdict  that 
such  a faith  as  this  is  inconsistent  with  common  sense.  There 
is  another  fact  in  connexion  with  the  structure  of  the  whale 
which  should  receive  special  attention.  The  whale,  as  an 
aquatic  air-breathing  mammal,  cannot  exist  without  a constant 
oxygenating  of  its  blood.  And  yet  the  creature  can  remain 
submerged  for  an  hour,  and  not  suffer  any  inconvenience. 
And  this  it  can  do  by  reason  of  a special  provision  which  has 
been  made  to  supply  the  system  with  a constant  flow  of 
arterial  blood  during  the  period  of  its  submergence.  And 
this  is  how  it  is  effected.  While  the  heart  of  a whale  is  not 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  creature  than  is  the 
heart  of  any  other  mammal,  the  quantity  of  blood  contained 
in  the  body  is  much  greater ; and  there  are  special  arteries 
and  veins  provided  to  hold  the  extra  quantity  of  the  circulating 
fluid. 

When  the  whale  comes  to  the  surface  of  the  water  to 
breathe,  the  aerated  blood  does  not  all  pass  to  the  heart, 
and  from  hence  to  the  system,  as  in  other  mammals,  but  some 
of  it  passes  to  a reservoir  provided  for  it — which  reservoir 
consists  of  a number  of  arteries  situated  at  the  back  of  the 
chest.  When  the  creature  plunges  beneath  the  water  to 
obtain  its  food,  or  to  evade  its  enemies,  the  store  of  pure  blood 
is  propelled  through  the  system,  and,  after  being  used,  is 
passed  into  another  reservoir  of  veins,  where  it  is  stored  up 
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until  the  animal  again  comes  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  So 
long,  therefore,  as  there  is  any  oxygenated  blood  in  the 
reservoir,  so  long  can  the  creature  remain  submerged. 

We  ask  the  evolutionist  to  say  how  Natural  Selection 
alone  provided  for  the  increase  of  blood  in  the  first  instance, 
and  then,  when  that  increase  took  place,  how  the  special 
arteries  and  veins,  which  should  hold  it,  were  made  and 
located  ? And  we  should  like  to  know  what  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  whales  did,  when,  as  yet,  the  arrangements  were  in 
their  incipient  state. 

We  hold  that  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  an 
intelligent  being  planned  the  whole  structure  at  the  beginning, 
and  arranged  the  means  to  achieve  the  ends  in  view — the 
comfort  and  the  protection  of  the  creature.  We  speak  as 
unto  wise  men  ; judge  ye  what  we  say.^^ 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  consider  the  case  of  the  eye  as  an 
organ  of  sight.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  Evolution, 
there  was  a time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  all  animals 
were  eyeless,  and  that  the  first  eyes  were  produced  by  * ^ natural 
selection.^^  Now,  what  does  this  imply?  Nothing  less  than 
this.  At  some  time  in  the  far  distant  past,  these  sightless 
creatures  became  conscious — if  one  may  use  such  a word — of 
the  existence  of  light,  and  were  moved  by  a desire  to, 
possess  an  organ  which  would  enable  them  to  profit  by  the 
light.  This  desire  then  led  to  the  formation  of  a nervous 
centre  sensitive  to  light,  and  by  use  this  primitive  eye- 
spot,  became  gradually  more  and  more  developed,  until, 
at  last,  the  perfect  eye,  as  now  possessed  by  birds  and 
mammals,  was  the  result.  And  all  this,  too,  without  the  aid 
of  any  intelligence  or  power  other  than  that  which  was 
inherent  in  the  unreasoning  lump  of  jelly  and  its  successors. 

Mr.  Darwin  himself,  with  his  accustomed  fairness,  admits 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  hypothesis  with  reason.  ^^To 
suppose,^^  he  says,  that  the  eye  with  all  its  inimitable  con- 
trivances for  adjusting  the  focus  to  difierent  distances,  for 
admitting  diflPerent  amounts  of  light,  and  for  the  correction 
of  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration,  could  have  been  formed 
by  natural  selection  seems,  I freely  confess,  absurd  in  the 
highest  degree.^^ — Origin  of  Species,  p.  146.  But  how  does 
Mr.  Darwin  get  over  the  difficulty  ? By  demanding  that 
our  reason  should  conquer  our  imagination.^^ 

Well,  let  it  be  so  ! Reason  says,  that  a complicated  instru- 
ment which  is  constructed  on  true  scientific  principles,  and 
which  perfectly  accomplishes  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
evidently  made,  must  have  been  designed  by  an  intelligent 
being,  and  one  who  must  have  had  the  end  in  view  at  the 
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time  when  he  drew  his  plans.  Now,  the  eye  is  a complicated 
instrument  especially  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  seeing,  and 
every  part  fulfils  its  purpose.  Reason,  therefore,  says  it  must 
have  been  constructed  by  an  intelligent  being.  This  is  the 
verdict  of  reason.  The  imagination  of  the  evolutionist,  on 
the  other  hand,  sees  a multitude  of  sightless  creatures ; then, 
after  an  immense  lapse  of  ages,  a certain  number  of  these 
eyeless  creatures  appear  with  rudimentary  eyes.  Then  in 
after  ages  a number  of  these  improve  their  rudimeutary 
organs — but  some,  however,  do  not.  Again,  the  struggle 
goes  on,  and  after  ages  upon  ages  have  passed,  the  more 
favoured  creatures  become  the  fortunate  possessors  of  better 
eyes ; and  so  on,  until  at  last  the  wonderful  eye  of  man  is 
the  result.  A pretty  picture  this,  but  it  is  a picture  of  pure 
but  unscientific,  imagination. 

Now,  as  it  is  the  office  of  reason  to  control  the  imagi- 
nation, we  will  allow  the  master-faculty  to  fulfil  its  mission. 
Reason  says  every  change  must  have  its  adequate  cause ; and 
so  the  change  from  the  non-seeing  to  the  seeing,  and  the 
possession  of  a perfect  organ  of  vision  must  have  been 
effected,  not  by  natural  selectioffi^ — which  must  have  been  un- 
reasoning,— but  by  intelligence — by  the  mind  and  act  of  God. 

There  is  another  point  which  should  receive  attention  in  this 
investigation.  It  is  this.  There  are  thousands  of  creatures 
now  existing — and  which,  on  the  showing  of  the  evolutionist, 
have  existed  for  unnumbered  ages,  which  have  but  rudi- 
mentary eyes — as,  for  instance,  the  Medusa.  Now,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  ancestors  of  these  creatures  have 
been  using  their  rudimentary  eyes  during  all  these  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  years  which,  we  are  told,  must  have  elapsed 
since  they  appeared,  and  yot  not  one  of  them  has  succeeded 
in  evolving  a more  complex  structure  than  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors. How  is  this  ? 

Again,  the  trilobite,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Medals  of 
Creation,^^  had  compound  eyes  like  those  of  the  insecta  of  the 
present  day.  And  there  have  been  creatures  in  all  ages  of  the 
world  which  have  possessed  compound  eyes,  who  have  used 
them  well  in  the  great  struggle  for  life  all  through  the  geological 
and  recent  ages,  and  yet  they  are  still  the  same  in  structure — 
no  evolution  of  even  an  iris  or  an  eyelid. 

Again,  there  are  fossil  spiders  found  in  some  of  the  older 
rocks.  These  spiders  have  a number  of  simple  eyes.  There 
are  spiders  still,  all  of  which  have  eyes  of  the  same  kind  as 
their  ancient  ancestors.  And  yet  all  through  the  long  vista  of 
ages,  since  the  time  when  those  fossil  spiders  lived  and  crawled 
amidst  the  forests  of  the  Miocene  period,  few  creatures  have 
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had  to  fight  a fiercer  battle  than  these  Arachnida.  For  all 
this,  however,  not  one  of  them  has  succeeded  in  evolving  a 
compound  eye,  with  itslten  or  twenty  thousand  lenses,  as  is 
possessed  by  the  fly  which  is  entrapped  in  its  wonderfully 
woven  web. 

Surely,  then,  if  the  struggle  for  existence  during  many 
thousands  of  years  has  failed  to  effect  any  change  in  the 
organs  of  sight  in  all  these  creatures,  what  right  has  the 
evolutionist  to  assume  that  in  others  there  have  been  all  those 
wonderful  changes  which  his  doctrine  requires  us  to  believe 
there  have  been?  We  hold  that  he  has  no  right  either  to 
make  the  assumption,  nor  has  he  any  right  to  demand  that  we 
shall  allow  his  imagination  to  dictate  to  us  what  our  reason 
disapproves  of. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  take  the  tongue  of  a woodpecker, 
a bird  which  feeds  on  insects  that  lie  concealed  beneath  the 
bark  of  trees,  or  on  larvae  buried  deeply  in  the  substance 
of  the  wood.  How  are  these  larvae  to  be  obtained  ? The 
hiding-place  must  be  reached.  The  instinct  of  the  creature 
determines  the  spot,  and  the  strong  chisel-shaped  bill  pierces 
the  wood.  But  the  hard,  stiflP  bill  cannot  be  thrust  down 
the  deep  run  of  the  maggot.  Shall  another  hole  be  made — 
and  another — until  the  exact  spot  be  hit  upon  ? No.  There 
is  a special  contrivance  in  the  mechanism  of  the  tongue  which 
enables  the  bird  to  thrust  it  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  run, 
and  so  obtain  its  food.  Look  at  this  contrivance  and  deny,  if 
you  can,  the  evidence  of  mind  in  its  construction. 

The  tongue  is  really  a double  one,  consisting  of  two  distinct 
parts — a fixed  fleshy  base,  and  a projectile  portion  which 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  fixed  portion.  The  projectile 
part  is  prolonged  into  a double  bow,  which  passes  on  either 
side  of  the  larynx  and  over  the  bone  of  the  head,  and 
terminates  near  the  nostril  in  the  upper  mandible.  On  the 
inner  side  of  this  elastic  bow  are  muscles  which,  when  con- 
tracted, force  the  projectile  tongue  forward.  Another  muscle 
has  one  of  its  ends  fastened  to  the  projectile  tongue,  near  the 
part  close  to  the  fixed  base ; and  the  other  end  of  the  muscle 
is  wrapped  round  the  trachea.  By  the  contraction  of  this 
muscle  the  projectile  tongue  is  drawn  in ; and  so  by  the  alter- 
nate action  of  these  two  muscles,  the  long,  thin  tongue  can 
be  projected  and  retracted  with  great  rapidity.  Nor  does  the 
contrivance  end  here.  The  tip  of  the  projectile  tongue  is 
horny  and  barbed.  And  further,  when  the  tongue  is  pro- 
jected, it  rubs  against  a gland  which,  being  excited,  pours 
out  a sticky  saliva,  which  passes  to  the  barbed  extremity  of 
the  projectile  tongue.  Here  there  is  a beautiful  piece  of 
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machinery,  admirably  fitted  to  perform  a certain  set  of  ope- 
rations and  produce  certain  results.  Reason  says  that  such 
means  to  such  ends  must  have  been  the  work  of  an  intelligent 
Maker.  They  are  stamped  with  the  evidence  of  mind. 

Dr.  Haeckel,  however,  says,  No  ! Nothing  of  the  sort.  It 
never  was  designed.  But  this  is  how  it  came.  In  the  far 
distant  past  some  ancient  bird  thought  within  itself,  could  I 
but  find  some  unknown  soft  and  dainty  morsel,  I should  then 
be  able  to  satisfy  my  hunger ; and  so  it  set  off  in  search.  It 
lighted  on  a tree,  and  heard  a mysterious  sound  under  the 
bark.  Can  this  be  what  I want  ? It  may  be.  But  how  shall 
I know  ? Could  I but  make  a hole  I should  be  able  to  reach 
the  prize.  I will  try.  No  ! I cannot  do  it ; my  bill  is  soft. 
But  can  I not  harden  it  ? Yes ; I will  continue  trying  to 
make  holes,  and  in  time  it  will  get  harder,  and  perchance  grow 
longer.  And  so  it  tried,  and  failed,  and  tried  again ; and 
after  thousands  of  generations  of  would-be  woodpeckers  had 
passed  away,  a bird  was  seen  with  a long  hard  bill.  Now 
the  struggle  to  obtain  the  larva  commenced  in  earnest.  A 
hole  was  made,  and  the  run  of  the  maggot  discovered.  Could 
I only  put  my  bill  or  my  tongue  down  the  cranny,  says  the 
acute  old  bird,  I should  obtain  the  wished-for  morsel.  But 
my  bill  is  rigid,  and  my  tongue  is  short.  I see  ! I must 
lengthen  my  tongue.  But  how  can  this  be  accomplished  ? I 
must  continue  to  try.  A thousand  generations  of  birds  are 
hatched,  and  die,  and  the  prize  is  not  obtained.  At  last 
an  exceedingly  wise  old  bird  conceives  the  idea  that  if  she 
could  but  place  the  germ  of  a longer  tongue  than  her  own  in 
the  next  egg  which  she  lays,  her  progeny  would  possess  longer 
tongues ; and  then  if  these  lengthened  tongues  were  con- 
stantly used  they  would,  in  the  course  of  future  ages,  be  long 
enough  to  reach  the  hidden  grub.  So  conceiving  the  idea, 
this  wise  bird  did  really  place  the  germ  of  a long  tongue  in 
her  eggs ; and  in  course  of  time,  after  many  failures  and  many 
alterations,  the  woodpecker  of  to-day  is  the  result. 

I am  told  that  this  is  what  I must  believe — and  nothing 
else,  and  if  I do  not  believe  this,  I must  forfeit  all  claim  to  be 
considered  scientific,  or  even  rational.  But  my  reason  demurs. 
It  says  such  a theory  is  unreasonable,  because  it  requires  me 
to  believe  that  the  mere  desire  in  some  former  soft-billed, 
short-tongued  bird,  to  possess  a hard  bill  and  a long  tongue, 
did  ultimately  produce  the  wonderful  organ  which  the  wood- 
pecker of  to-day  possesses,  not  as  the  result  of  a presiding 
mind,  but  by  natural  selection. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  take  another  step  in  our  investiga- 
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tion.  Much  stress  is  laid  by  Professor  Haeckel  and  other 
advanced  evolutionists  on  the  fact  that  certain  animals  possess 
what  are  called  rudimentary  organs^  the  presence  of  which, 
they  say,  prove  the  descent  of  the  creature  possessing  them 
from  other  animals  who  had  them  as  perfect  organs. 

When  we  ask,  as  we  have  a right,  by  what  means  the  fully- 
developed  organ  became  degraded,  and  so  ultimately  rudi- 
mentary, we  are  told,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Darwin,  That 
disuse  has  been  the  main  agent  in  rendering  organs  rudimen- 
tary. It  would  at  first  lead  by  slow  steps  to  the  more  and 
more  complete  reduction  of  a part,  until  at  last  it  became 
rudimentary."’^ 

Let  us  test  this  assertion  by  common  sense.  The  boa- 
constrictor  has  rudimentary  legs  in  the  form  of  spurs,  which 
are  used  by  the  creature  when  it  is  hanging  on  a bough  of  a 
tree  watching  for  its  prey. 

Again.  The  rudimentary  structure  is,  we  are  told,  the 
result  of  the  disuse  of  the  fully-developed  limb.  But  what 
could  have  induced  the  possessor  of  the  perfectly-formed  legs 
to  have  commenced  the  disuse  of  the  organs  ? Surely  it  would 
have  been  more  conducive  to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the 
creature  to  have  continued  the  use  of  the  necessary  organs. 
But  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  requires  that  the  limbs  should 
have  been  disused  in  order  that  the  spurs  may  be  accounted 
for,  and  so  the  imagination  of  the  evolutionist  pictures  a time 
when  this  supposed  action  took  place,  and  then  he  asserts  that 
it  was  certainly  done. 

Let  us  take  another  example.  The  Greenland  whale  has 
two  bones  in  its  hinder  part,  and  we  are  told  that  these  are 
rudimentary  legs.  In  this  case  we  are  required  to  believe 
that  the  progenitors  of  the  modern  whale  were  four-legged 
creatures.  If  so,  what  could  have  induced  the  creatures  to 
have  discontinued  the  use  of  these  necessary  organs  ? and 
where  are  the  links  which  are  needed  to  unite  the  animals 
with  no  hind  limbs  with  those  which  had  two  fully- developed? 

We  might  reasonably  suppose  that  when  these  imaginary 
creatures  began  the  disuse  of  their  hind  legs,  the  toes  would 
have  first  been  degraded.  For  either  in  walking  or  swim- 
ming the  toes  are  chiefly  concerned,  and  so  a race  wonld 
ultimately  have  been  formed  with  toeless  limbs.  Hot  a single 
relic  of  such  a race  has  been  found.  This  is  most  unfortunate 
for  the  evolutionist. 

Once  more.  The  horses  of  the  present  day  have  been,  we 
are  told,  evolved  ont  of  an  ancient  race  of  three-toed  animals, 
which,  of  course,  used  all  three  when  standing  or  walking. 
But,  somehow  or  other,  all  these  three-toed  animals  took  it 
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into  their  heads  to  lift  up  the  two  side  toes  so  that  they  should 
not  he  used.  Why  this  was  so  we  are  uot  told.  This  is  to 
be  lamented;  because  it  would  have  been  a source  of  satisfac- 
tion to  know  what  circumstances  induced  all  these  creatures 
to  have  simultaneously  commenced^  and  to  have  continued 
through  untold  ages,  the  very  extraordinary  procedure ! 
And  yet  so  it  must  have  been,  if  the  assertion  of  the  evolu- 
tionist be  true. 

Let  us  take  one  more  example;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  extraordinary.  We  are  told  that  the  presence  of  the 
rudimentary  mamma  on  the  breast  of  the  males  of  the  class 
Mammalia  is  a proof  positive  that  they  have  been  evolved 
from  animals  which  had  them  fully  developed. 

Well,  of  course  they  have;  for  every  male  has  descended 
from  his  mother  ! 

But  this  is  not  what  the  evolutionists  require  us  to  believe. 
They  say  the  presence  of  these  rudimentary  organs  is  a proof 
that  the  males  once  had  these  organs  fully  developed,  but  by 
disuse  they  have  become  degraded.  In  other  words,  there 
was  a time  when  the  males  suckled  the  young.  Then,  of 
course,  as  the  mammary  glands  and  the  mamma  could  only 
have  become  rudimentary  by  disuse,  there  came  a tim'e  when 
the  males  declined  to  fulfil  the  duties  which  they  owed  to  the 
infants,  and  so  it  devolved  upon  the  females. 

Now,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  hypothesis  of  Evolu- 
tion requires  that  there  must  have  been  a transition-state. 
What  would,  then,  become  of  the  young,  poor  things  ! In  the 
case  of  the  improved  apes,  perhaps  they  had  recourse  to  a 
kind  of  ancient  feeding-bottle.'’ ■’  Some  fossils  of  these 
may,  for  aught  we  know,  turn  up  by-and-by.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  lower  orders  of  mammals,  such  a contrivance  could 
not  have  been  used,  and  so  the  wonder  is  that  any  of  the  poor, 
deserted  infants  survived.  Pardon  the  sarcasm  ! But  let  us 
pursue  this  view  of  the  rudimentary  mamma  to  its  legitimate 
end,  and  see  to  what  conclusion  we  shall  be  brought. 

If  the  rudimentary  mamma  on  the  breast  of  the  males  were 
rendered  rudimentary  by  disuse,  then  there  must  have  been  a 
time  when  the  progenitors  of  these  males  suckled  the  young. 
But  if  they  ever  did  suckle  young,  they  must  have  been  their  aim 
young.  For  the  milk  is  not  perfectly  formed  by  the  mammary 
glands  until  shortly  before  the  birth  of  the  infant,  and  the 

flow  ’’  is  not  complete  until  the  third  day  after  the  birth. 
So,  then,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  the  present  males  have 
descended  from  a race  which  fulfilled  the  functions  of  the 
females.  And  as  the  present ' females  have,  of  course,  de- 
scended from  a race  who  were  females,  there  was  a time  in 
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the  far  distant  past  when  all  tlie  mammalia  were  females.  An 
evident  absurdity  ! 

Then,,  again,  there  must  bave  been  a time  when  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  present  males  gradually  ceased  to  perform  the 
functions  of  females,  and  were  gradually  transformed  into 
males.  Another  evident  absurdity  ! We  are  bold  to  say  that 
such  a doctrine  as  this  is  an  insult  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind.  And  yet  this  is  what  Dr.  Haeckel  must  believe  if 
he  is  true  to  his  own  doctrine  ; and  this  is  what  he  demands 
that  others  shall  believe  on  the  pain  of  being  pronounced 
unscientific.  If  not  to  believe  such  a theory  as'  this  is  to  be 
unscientific,  then  we  glory  in  being  unscientific.  But  it  is 
not  so.  That  man  is  unscientific  who  allows  his  imagination 
to  control  his  reason,  and  who  bases  his  faith  on  pure  assump- 
tions rather  than  on  facts,  and  such  a man  we  hold  the  German 
professor  to  be. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  If  the  present  species  are  not  the 
result  of  evolution  by  natural  selection,  from  whence  did  they 
spring  ? 

Before  answering  this  question,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ask 
another,  viz..  What  is  a true  species  ? Let  the  answer  be 
that  of  Dr.  Cook,  of  Boston: — ^^True  species  are  such  animals 
as  are  found  within  the  outermost  limits  of  the  sphere  of 
ascertainable  variability.’’^  Taking  this  as  our  guide,  let 
us  suppose  a number  of  circles,  and  in  each  circle  place  all 
the  animals  of  one  order,  or,  if  you  please,  one  genus — say  the 
carnivora,  or,  if  you  please,  the  cat  tribe,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
in  another  circle  put  the  ruminants.  We  say  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  such  species  having  been  transmuted  into 
another.  We  may  even  go  further,  and  say  that  every  genus 
seems  to  surround  itself  with  a hedge,  which  renders  the 
transmutation  impossible.  And  so  in  a natural  state  each 
tribe  breeds  true. 

Now,  as  there  is  no  evidence  that  species  are  transmuted, 
we  say  that  it  is  both  reasonable  and  scientific  to  conclude 
that  in  the  distant  past  the  progenitors  of  each  true  species — 
not  varieties,  but  true  species — were  formed  by  an  Intelligent 
Being,  who  worked  according  to  a well-defined  plan. 

Thus,  in  the  sub-kingdoms  of  the  invertebrated  animals 
there  is  found  a general  resemblance  ; all  the  radiate  animals 
being  formed  on  one  plan  and  all  the  annulosa  on  another. 

Again,  in  the  great  classes  of  the  vertebrated  animals, 
there  is  also  a general  resemblance,  the  fishes  being  con- 
structed on  one  plan,  the  reptiles  on  another,  the  birds  on 
another,  and  the  mammalia  on  another.  And,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  plan,  we  find  the  presence  of  certain  organs. 
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modified,  it  may  be,  to  suit  the  particular  habits  of  the 
creature.  And  thus  the  whole  animal  kingdom  admits  of 
an  easy  and  intelligent  classification,  which  even  the  youthful 
student  of  zoology  can  understand.  Surely  such  a faith  as  this  is 
more  intelligent  and  reasonable  than  that  of  the  transmutation 
of  one  species  into  another  by  evolution  and  natural  selec- 
tion, which  must  of  necessity  be  blind  and  unreasoning. 

There  is  another  point  of  very  great  importance  in  this 
controversy.  It  is  this.  Evolution  by  natural  selection  is 
not  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  geology,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  what  the  rocks  declare  as  to  the  succession  of  life  on  the 
earth. 

We  are  told  by  the  advanced  evolutionist  that  the  changes 
produced  by  evolution  cannot  be  tested  by  the  history  of 
animal  life  in  historic  times ; but  if  we  wish  to  get  any 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  we  must  seek  it  in  the 
treasure-house  of  geology.  Agreed.  Let  us,  therefore,  ques- 
tion the  rocks,  and  mark  well  their  answers.  In  the  oldest 
rocks,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  Laurentian  series  in  Canada, 
there  has  been  found  what  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
ancient  of  all  fossils.  It  has  been  called  by  Professor  Dawson 
the  Eozoon,  or  dawn  of  life.^”^  The  Eozoon  is  supposed  to 
be  the  fossil  form  of  a protozoan — a species  of  foraminifera, 
which,  instead  of  existing  as  minute  microscopic  creatures 
as  we  find  their  representatives  to-day,  were  gigantic  aggre- 
gations of  protoplasm,  which  combined  to  secrete  vast  reefs 
of  calcareous  shells.  Thus  much  for  the  first  evidence  of 
animal  life — a Protozoon. 

The  Laurentian  rocks  reveal  no  further  indications  of 
animal  life  ; not  one  trace  of  the  evolution  of  an  eozoon 
into  any  other  form.  And  what  is  true  in  the  case  of  the 
Laurentian  series  is  true  also  in  that  next  above,  viz.,  the 
Huronian. 

Let  us  now  take  another  step  upwards  and  question  the 
Cambrian  system.  Among  these  rocks,  at  Bray  Head,  near 
Dublin,  some  remarkable  fossils  have  been  found,  to  which 
the  name  of  Oldhamia  has  been  given.  What  is  the  position 
of  these  creatures  in  the  scale  of  nature  ? It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  the  Oldhamia  rank  with  the  Corallines  of  the 
present  day.  The  second  fossil  is  doubtless  the  remains  of 
a more  highly- organized  animal  than  the  eozoon,  and  so  far 
seems  to  favour  the  hypothesis  of  evolution. 

Let  us,  however,  take  another  step  upwards.  Ascending 
higher  in  the  Cambrian  series  we  find  the  third  oldest  fossil. 
And  what  is  it  ? Hot  a protozoon,  not  an  hydrozoon,  not  an 
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actinazoon^  not  an  annuloida,  nor  an  annulosa,  but  a mollusc. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  shells^  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Obolella/^  It  belongs  to  a group  well  known 
to  the  zoologist  as  the  Brachiopoda,  and  which  holds  a 
position  in  the  scale  of  organization  only  a little  lower  than 
the  oysters  and  mussels  of  the  present  day. 

Now  every  student  of  zoology  knows  that  there  is  a wide 
chasm  between  the  protozoa,  or  hydrozoa,  and  the  mollusca. 
If,  therefore,  the  Obolella  were  developed  out  of  an 
Oldhamia,  there  must  have  been  many  intermediate  links. 
For,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  natural  selection  ‘‘  can 
never  take  a sudden  leap,  but  must  advance  by  short  and 
sure,  though  slow,  steps. Is  it  not  very  strange  and  un- 
fortunate that  none  of  these  sure  steps  are  to  be  found  ? 

Continuing  our  journey  upwards  in  the  series  of  rocks,  and, 
therefore,  onwards  in  the  course  of  time,  what  do  we  find  ? 
Not  a more  highly- developed  mollusc,  but  multitudes  of 

trilobites,^^  creatures  allied  to  the  decapod  crustaceans  of 
the  present  day.  True,  there  are  found  associated  with  these 
creatures  fossil  sponges  and  encrinites;  but  the  former  belong 
to  the  protozoa,  and  ought,  on  the  hypothesis  of  evolution, 
to  have  been  found  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  Lauren tian, 
or  in  the  Hurion,  while  the  latter  rank  with  the  echino- 
dermata,  and  ought  to  have  been  found  much  lower  down  in 
the  series  of  rocks. 

Entering  the  great  Silurian  system,  most  important  negative 
evidence  is  obtained.  In  these  rocks  are  found,  for  the  first 
time,  immense  numbers  of  fossil  corals,  creatures  belonging 
to  the  actinazoa,  and,  side  by  side  with  these  lowly  creatures, 
the  evidence  of  a rapid  growth  of  molluscan  life.  Here  are 
found  the  shells  which  were  embedded  in  the  soft  tissues  of 
a kind  of  cuttle-fish,  and  what  mighty  cuttle-fish  they  must 
have  been  when  their  internal  shells  are  found  to  measure 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  length  ! 

Let  us  linger  for  a minute  to  contemplate  the  exact  nature 
of  these  cuttle-fish.  First,  then,  we  remark,  that  they  occupy 
the  highest  position  in  the  scale  of  molluscan  life ; second, 
they  approach  very  nearly  in  some  part  of  their  organization 
to  the  vertebrate  section  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  In  these 
molluscs  there  is  a brain  enclosed  in  a cartilaginous  brain- 
case,  and,  what  is  still  more  important  in  this  discussion,  the 
cuttle-fish  has  special  ganglia  for  the  sole  purpose  of  origin 
to  the  nerves  of  sight.  How  strange  that  these  highly-formed 
molluscs  should  come  next  to  the  Crustacea.  Where  is  the 
evidence  of  the  evolution  of  the  one  out  of  the  other  ? 

Passing  now  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  Silurian  series,  we 
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find  the  remains  of  sharks^  and  of  sharks  of  the  highest 
types.  Every  student  of  zoology  knows  that  the  brain  orga- 
nization of  the  shark  brings  that  creature  extremely  near  to 
the  reptiles.  Observe^  then,  that  we  have  here  the  remains 
of  a highly-organized  fish  before  there  are  any  traces  of  the 
lowly.  Surely,  there,  then,  we  have  evolution  turned  upside 
down.  Where  are  the  links  which  are  needed  to  connect  the 
fish  with  the  Crustacea  ? 

In  company  with  the  sharks  are  found  some  members  of 
the  ganoid  fishes,  which  have  their  representatives  in  the 
present  day  in  the  bony  pikes  of  North  America.  Leaving 
the  Silurian  system  and  entering  the  Devonian,  we  find  the 
fossil  known  as  the  Eunjptesus — a monster  lobster — which 
attained  the  size  of  6 to  7 feet  in  length.  Surely  the  lobsters 
of  the  present  day  are  but  a degraded,  puny  race  compared 
with  their  ancestors.  Entering  the  Carboniferous  system, 
fossil  spiders  are  met  with  for  the  first  time.  Now,  surely 

natural  selection  must  have  made  a mistake  here.  Spiders 
evolved  out  of  mollusca  or  Crustacea  ! This  is,  indeed,  evolu- 
tion the  other  way  on — a degradation  rather  than  a develop- 
ment. In  these  rocks  a few  trilobites  are  still  found,  and  side 
by  side  with  the  Limuli  another  set  of  crustaceans,  whose 
representatives  in  the  present  day  are  the  king-crabs  of  the 
tropical  seas.  But  though  found  side  by  side  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  ^^Limuli^^  were  evolved  out  of  the  trilobites. 

Taking  another  step  upwards  we  reach  the  Permian  rocks. 
Here  are  found  some  fossil  shells  peculiar  to  this  stratum, 
and  also  the  remains  of  some  reptilian  form  of  animal  life 
allied  to  the  lizards  and  crocodiles  of  more  recent  times. 
Above  these — in  the  Triassic  rocks — are  found  the  footprints 
of  some  very  remarkable  four-footed  creatures,  whose  hind 
feet  were  larger  than  their  fore,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Batra- 
chians  of  to-day.  Whence,  we  ask,  these  four  limbs  ? From 
what  creatures  were  they  developed  ? Where  are  the  links 
which  unite  them  with  the  ganoid  fishes  ? Again : In  these 
same  rocks  are  found  the  impressions  of  a three-toed  biped, 
supposed  by  some  geologists  to  be  the  footprints  of  a walking 
bird ; and  no  mean  creature  either ! For  in  comparison  of 
which  the  living  ostrich  is  but  a dwarf.  Again,  we  ask,  where 
are  the  links  which  unite  these  gigantic  creatures  with  those 
animals  which  have  gone  before  ? and  why  are  their  represen- 
tatives such  pigmies  ? 

Leaving  these  Triassic  rocks  and  entering  the  Oolitic,  some 
remarkable  fossils  are  found.  The  belemnites  and  the  ammo- 
nites tell  of  the  presence  of  the  mollusca ; the  ganoids  and 
the  sharks  testify  of  the  presence  of  the  piscerine  tribes. 
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But  in  addition  to  these  are  found  the  remains  of  reptiles,  both 
terrestial  and  aquatic,  such  as  the  world  never  saw  before  nor 
since — the  ichthyosaurus,  the  plesiosaurus,  the  megalosaurus, 
and  the  pterodactiles— all  testify  to  the  wonderful  perfection 
of  reptilian  life  in  those  ancient  times ; but  their  transition 
forms  are  not  found. 

In  these  rocks  also  are  found  the  remains  of  a most  remark- 
able bird : not  the  mere  footprints,  but  the  fossil  forms  them- 
selves. The  curious  creature,  which  has  received  the  name 
of  the  archaBopterix,  differs  from  all  living  forms  of  birds  in 
the  disposition  of  its  tail-feathers.  The  birds  of  the  present 
day  have  all  the  tail-feathers  set  upon  the  last  joint  of  the 
tail,  and  upon  none  other.  In  the  case  of  the  archseopterix, 
however,  it  is  different ; there  being  one  pair  of  feathers  to 
each  joint — ten  in  number.  Now,  as  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  pterodactyles  possessed  feathers,  and  as  natural 
selection  must  work  by  a number  of  minute  changes/^ 
where  are  the  links  which  are  necessary,  on  the  hypothesis  of 
evolution,  to  unite  the  one  with  the  other?  There  must 
have  been  many  links  in  the  evolution  upwards,  and  there 
must  have  been  many  in  the  process  of  the  degradation  of  the 
long- tailed  birds  into  the  short-tailed  ones  of  recent  times. 
But  none  of  these  links  are  found.  This  is  most  unfortunate ; 
but  it  is  true. 

In  the  same  series  of  rocks  are  found  the  teeth  and  other 
remains  of  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia,  mostly 
such  as  are  now  represented  by  the  Marsupia  and  Insectivora. 
Whence  they  came — that  is,  out  of  what  previous  creatures 
they  were  evolved, — is  nowhere  shown.  Another  misfortune 
for  evolutionists,  yet  another  truth. 

Rising  to  the  Chalk  formation,  some  very  remarkable  fossils 
are  found — birds  whose  beaks  were  furnished  with  rows  of 
teeth  resembling  in  their  structure  those  of  reptiles.  Ah  ! 
says  the  evolutionist,  here,  at  least,  you  have  a proof  in  favour 
of  evolution.  Here  is  clearly  a connecting  link  between  the 
reptiles  and  the  birds. 

But,  we  ask,  ought  not  this  link  to  have  been  found  much 
earlier  ? It  seems  out  of  place  here.  It  comes  in  much  later 
in  time  than  the  age  of  the  arch^opterix.  Was  not  that 
primitive  bird  destitute  of  dental  appendages  ? and  besides 
this  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  archaeopterix  descended  from 
flying  reptiles  of  the  pterodactylean  age.  We  hold,  therefore, 
that  these  toothed  birds,  instead  of  proving  evolution  to  be 
true,  become,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  period  of 
time  at  which  found,  rather  a perplexity  to  the  advocates  of 
that  theory. 
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We  must  now  take  another  step  upwards,  and  pass  from  the 
Oolitic  system  to  that  of  the  Tertiary.  Speaking  of  this  transi- 
tion, Professor  Williamson  says  : — I may  observe  here  that 
in  all  probability,  if  we  except  some  foraminiferous  creatures 
of  low  organization,  no  one  species  of  animal  that  lived  pre- 
vious to  the  close  of  the  Chalk  age  survived  that  period. 
Except  one  doubtful  shell,  all  these  species  found  in  the 
Mezozoic  strata  became  extinct.  None  of  them  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Tertiary  strata.^^ 

In  one  sense,  therefore,  life  seems  at  this  time  to  have 
begun  de  novo,  and  the  records  of  these  rocks  lead  us  up  step 
by  step  to  the  present  day.  Hence  the  use  of  the  three  terms 
by  the  great  geologist,  Lyell,  to  distinguish  the  three  main  divi- 
sions of  those  rocks  : the  Eocene — the  dawn  of  recent  life ; the 
Miocene — the  less  recent;  and  the  Pliocene — the  more  recent. 

Now,  what  is  the  answer  given  by  these  rocks  to  the  ques- 
tion, Is  evolution  proved  ? Let  us  listen. 

In  the  Eocene  series  are  found  the  remains  of  fishes — 
perches  and  others,  all  allied  to  modern  forms.  Now,  also, 
are  found  terrestrial  and  aquatic  mammals ; the  former  repre- 
sented by  animals  somewhat  like  the  modern  tapirs  and  ante- 
lopes, the  latter  by  the  zeuglodons — a monster  of  over  seventy 
feet  in  length.  If  these  latter  creatures  had  been  evolved  out 
of  more  ancient  ichthyosaurus  there  must  have  been  hundreds 
of  transmutations.  Where  are  these  links  ? We  look  for 
them  in  vain. 

Entering  the  Miocene  series  of  rocks  we  find  a marvellous 
outburst  of  animal  life — monster  mammoths  and  mastodons, 
but  from  what  previous  forms  of  mammalian  life  they  were 
evolved  we  are  not  told.  On  this  point  the  rocks  are  silent. 

Passing  from  the  Miocene  to  the  Pliocene  deposits,  abundant 
evidence  is  obtained  of  the  profusion  of  animal  life.  Now  are 
found  the  remains  of  true  whales,  also  of  many  other  mammals 
which  are  found  on  the  earth  at  the  present  time — and  not 
only  mammals,  but  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes.  But  from  what 
creatures  they  were  evolved  is  not  revealed,  nor  yet  any  of 
the  successive  links  in  the  chain  of  development  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher.  But  we  are  told  by  the  evolutionist  that 
we  must  modify  our  statement  that  no  links  are  found  in  the 
process  of  development,  for  Professor  Huxley  has  clearly  shown 
that  the  horse  of  the  present  day  was  evolved  out  of  the 
hipparion  of  the  Pliocene  age,  and  this  again  was  evolved  out 
of  the  anchitherium  of  the  earlier  tertiary  times. 

But  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  is,  after  all,  but  an  assump- 
tion, not  a proof. 

Referring  to  this  subject.  Professor  Owen,  in  his  Anatomy 
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of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.,  p.  792,  says:  — These  extinct 
animals  differ  from  each  other  in  a greater  degree  than  do  the 
horse,  the  zebra,  and  ass,  which  by  Professor  Huxley  are 
acknowledged  as  true  species/^ 

Again,  it  has  been  well  said : — 

There  is  a want  of  reliable  evidence  in  the  case  of 
Professor  Huxley^s  theory  of  the  descent  of  the  horse, 
because  : — 

1.  There  are  remains  of  the  horse  in  the  Upper  Miocene 
period,  which  resembles,  in  nearly  every  respect,  the  horse 
which  to-day  runs  wild  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

^‘2.  There  are  remains  of  the  hipparion  found  in  the  same 
deposit  as  the  horse,  viz.,  in  the  Upper  Miocene. 

Now  this  proves  that  the  hipparion  could  not  have 
been  the  ancestor  of  the  horse.  For,  according  to  the 
hypothesis  of  evolution,  there  must  have  been  many  inter- 
mediate stages. 

4.  The  remains  of  the  anchitherium  are  only  found  in  the 
Lower  Miocene : so  that  there  is  a wider  gap  between  it  and 
the  hipparion  than  between  the  latter  and  the  horse.^^ 

It  is  worth  while  to  mark  well  the  reasoning  of  the  evolu- 
tionist here.  According  to  the  theory,  the  anchitherium  ought 
to  be  the  ancestor  of  the  hipparion,  and  the  hipparion  the 
ancestor  of  the  horse,  which,  in  both  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  they  could  have  been.  But  inasmuch  as  on  the  hypothesis 
they  ought  to  have  been,  therefore  the  imagination  is  allowed 
to  control  the  reason,  and  so  what  ought  to  have  been  must 
have  been,  notwithstanding  any  obstacles  whatsoever.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  the  testimony  of  the  rocks  gives 
little,  if  any,  countenance  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  if 
these  witnesses  do  not  agree,  to  what  others  can  we  apply  ? 
Surely  none. 

Having  shown  that  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  the 
lower  animals  evolution  has  been  found  wanting,  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  test  it  in  regard  to  man^s  physical  nature. 

This  is  a very  important  part  of  the  subject,  and  one  on 
which  some  eminent  evolutionists  are  not  agreed. 

Professor  Tyndall,  in  his  celebrated  Belfast  address,  when 
speaking  on  tho  subject,  says: — Natural  selection  acts  by 
the  preservation  and  accumulation  of  small  inherited  modifica- 
tions, each  profitable  to  the  preserved  being.^^  And  Mr. 
Wallace,  an  evolutionist,  says  : — ^‘^It  is  a fundamental  doctrine 
of  evolution,  that  all  changes  of  form  and  structure,  all 
increase  in  the  size  of  an  organ,  or  in  its  complexity,  all 
greater  specialisation  or  physiological  divisions  of  labour  can 
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only  be  brought  about,  inasmuch  as  it  is  for  the  good  of  the 
being  so  modified.^^ 

If  this  be  the  case,  then  the  modifications  which  must  have 
taken  place  in  the  physical  character  of  the  apes  while  in 
their  transition  state,  could  not  have  been  for  their  good. 

Two  or  three  points  will  make  this  clear.  And  first,  as  to 
the  loss  of  hair  on  the  skin.  Mr.  Wallace's  remarks  on  this 
subject  are  very  valuable.  In  his  Limits  of  Natural  Selection 
as  Aijplied  to  Man,  he  says  : — It  seems  to  me,  then,  to  be 
absolutely  certain  that  ^Natural  Selection^  could  not  have 
produced  man^s  hairless  body  by  the  accumulation  of  varia- 
tions from  a hairy  ancestor.  The  evidence  all  goes  to  show 
that  such  variations  could  not  have  been  useful,  but  must,  on 
the  contrary,  have  been  to  some  extent  hurtful.  If,  even, 
owing  to  an  unknown  correlation  with  other  hurtful  qualities, 
it  had  been  abolished  in  the  ancestral  tropical  man,  we  cannot 
conceive  that,  as  man  spread  into  colder  climates,  it  should  not 
have  returned  under  the  powerful  infiuences  of  reversion  to 
such  a long  persistent  ancestral  type.  But  the  very  founda- 
tion of  such  a supposition  as  this  is  untenable ; for  we  cannot 
suppose  that  a character  which,  like  hairiness,  exists  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  mammalia,  can  have  become,  in  one  form 
only,  so  constantly  correlated  with  an  injurious  character  as  to 
lead  to  its  permanent  suppression — a suppression  so  complete 
and  effectual  that  it  never,  or  scarcely  ever,  reappears  in 
mongrels  of  the  most  widely  different  races  of  man.'’^  This  is, 
we  think,  a most  important  admission  to  be  made  by  an 
evolutionist.  In  the  second  place,  the  shortening  of  the 
forearms  and  the  conversion  of  the  hind-thumbs  into  toes, 
and  the  hind-hands  into  feet,  must  have  been  a dire  calamity 
to  a race  whose  food  could  best  be  obtained  by  climbing. 
When  speaking  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Wallace  makes  a most 
important  admission.  He  says  : — Again,  the  hand  of  man 
contains  latent  capacities  and  powers  which  are  unused  by 
savages,  and  must  have  been  less  used  by  palasolithic  man 
and  his  still  ruder  predecessors.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of 
an  organ  prepared  for  the  use  of  civilised  man,  and  one  which 
was  required  to  render  civilisation  possible.  Apes  make  little 
use  of  their  separate  fingers  and  opposable  thumbs.  They 
grasp  objects  rudely  and  clumsily,  and  look  as  if  a much  less 
specialized  extremity  would  have  served  their  purpose  as 
well/^ 

In  the  third  place,  evolution  will  not  account  for  the  bram 
capacity  of  man^s  skull.  The  average  internal  capacity  of  the 
cranium  in  the  different  races  of  men  has  been  found  to 
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be  as  follows : — Tbe  Teutonic  family^  94  cubic  inches ; the 
Esquimaux,  91 ; the  Negroes,  85 ; the  Australian,  82 ; and 
the  Bushmen,  77  cubic  inches.  Individuals,  however,  have 
been  found  to  possess  skulls  of  much  larger  measurement. 
But  it  may  be  asked.  What  proof  is  there  that  the  ancient 
races  of  men  had  equally  well -developed  brains?  We 
answer  all  the  evidence  that  is  needed.  Some  time  ago  a 
skull  was  found  in  the  lake  dwellings  of  Switzerland,  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  a man  who  inhabited  that  country  in  what 
is  called  the  Stone  age,  and  this  skull  corresponds  in  size  and 
character  with  the  Swiss  of  the  present  day. 

Another  celebrated  relic  known  as  the  Engis  skull,  which, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  was  contem- 
porary with  the  mammoth,  is  yet,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Huxley,  a fair  average  skull,  which  might  have 
belonged  to  a philosopher,  or  might  have  contained  the 
thoughtless  brain  of  a savage.'’^ 

So  much,  then,  for  man.  Now,  as  to  the  skulls  of  apes. 
The  adult  male  ourang-outang  is  quite  as  large  as  a small-sized 
man ; the  gorilla  is  larger ; yet  the  former  has  but  28  inches 
of  brain  capacity ; the  latter  only  30  to  34^  inches. 

Again,  the  lowest  races  of  men  have  five-sixths  of  that  of 
the  highest  races ; while  the  highest  races  of  apes  hare  scarcely 
one-third  the  capacity  of  man. 

The  brain  of  savages  varies  in  size.  A negro  has  been  found 
with  105,  and  an  Australian  with  104  cubic  inches.  It  is  cer- 
tain, then,  that  these  individuals  had  a development  of  brain 
which  could  be  of  no  use  to  them  as  savages.  How  did  they 
obtain  it  ? If  they  inherited  it  froni  their  progenitors,  then 
those  individuals  must  have  been  very  far  removed  from  the 
highest  apes  of  the  present  day  : for  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  gorillas  have  but  34  inches  of  brain  capacity.  Nor  can 
the  great  capacity  be  the  result  of  great  mental  exertion,  for 
as  savages  they  would  never  have  been  engaged  in  such  work. 
In  view  of  this  wonderful  brain  capacity  of  the  savage  races 
we  are,  we  think,  justified  in  saying  that  there  is  more 
proof  that  the  present  savage  races  of  men  have  been 
degraded  from  more  civilized  races  than  that  they  were 
once  apes.  It  is,  we  hold,  rather  a case  of  degradation  than 
of  development. 

Another  point  of  great  importance  in  this  investigation  is 
the  character  of  the  organs  of  the  voice,  and  the  faculty  of 
speech  in  man. 

When  speaking  of  this  Professor  Mivart,  in  his  Lessons  from 
Nature,  well  says  : — 

First.  The  brutes  are  all  without  true  language — that  is. 
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sounds  which  are  rational  and  articulate.  It  is  by  means  of 
this  language  that  our  feelings,  memories,  thoughts,  and  voli- 
tions are  made  manifest  to  the  senses  of  other  men,  and  by 
which  we  ourselves  learn  other  men^s  feelings,  memories, 
thoughts,  and  volitions.  We  are  bold  enough  to  assert  that 
this  rational  language  is  peculiar  to  man.  That  brutes  have 
a language  is  not  denied,  but  no  brute  is  found  possessing 
rational  language. 

This  distinctive  feature  of  man  is  a point  that  Mr.  Darwin, 
in  his  Descent  of  Man,  endeavours  to  account  for  in  two  ways, 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  are  contradictory ; thus,  in 
vol.  i.,  p.  54,  he  attributes  the  faculty  in  man  to  his  having 
acquired  a higher  intellectual  nature  ; while  in  vol.  ii.,  p.  301, 
he  says  his  higher  intellectual  nature  was  the  result  of  his 
having  acquired  the  faculty  of  speech. 

In  this  possession  of  rational  speech  there  is  a wide  chasm 
between  man  and  brutes — a chasm  which  has  not  been  bridged. 
What  has  been  attempted  is  only  groundless  speculation,  such 
as  that  made  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  vol.  i.,  p.  56,  where  he  says 
‘ That  primeval  man,  or  rather  some  early  progenitor  of  man, 
probably  used  his  voice  largely,  as  does  one  of  the  Gibbon 
apes  at  the  present  day,  in  producing  true  musical  cadences — 
that  is,  in  singing ; we  may  conclude  from  a widely-spread 
analogy  that  this  power  would  have  been  especially  exerted 
during  the  courtship  of  the  sexes,  serving  to  express  various 
emotions,  as  love,  jealousy,  triumph,  and  serving  as  a 
challenge  to  their  rivals.  The  imitation  by  articulated 
sounds  of  musical  cries  might  have  given  rise  to  words  ex- 
pressive of  various  complete  emotions.^  Might  have  ! But 
what  proof,  we  ask,  is  there  that  it  did  ? Mr.  Darwin  says 
in  another  place,  ‘^It  does  not  appear  altogether  incredible 
tha.t  some  unusually  wise  ape-like  animal  should  have  thought 
of  imitating  the  growl  of  a beast  of  prey,  so  as  to  indicate  to 
his  fellow  monkeys  the  nature  of  the  expected  danger,  and 
this  would  have  been  the  first  step  in  the  formation  of  a 
language.^ 

To  this  conjecture  we  demur,  and,  we  ask,  what  data  is 
there  to  warrant  such  a supposition  ? None  is  given.  It  is 
another  case  of  the  imagination  controlling  the  reason.  If  an 
exceedingly  wise  ape  in  the  past  did  what  Mr.  Darwin  supposes 
was  done,  why  does  not  some  equally  wise  ape  in  the  present 
do  the  same,  and  a race  of  apes  be  formed  who  have  the  faculty 
of  speech  ? Why  not,  we  ask  ? and  we  wait  for  an  answer. 

Much  might  be  said  as  to  the  impotency  of  evolution,  as 
taught  by  Professor  Haeckel^  to  account  for  man^s  mental 
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and  moral  nature^  but  as  that  branch  of  the  subject  would 
require  time  to  investigate,  it  must  for  the  present  be  left 
unnoticed.  It  only  remains,  then,  to  make  a summary  of  the 
reasons  why  we  consider  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  as 
taught  by  Professor  Haeckel  is  not  worthy  of  support,  and — 

1.  The  main  argument  adduced  for  its  proof  is  unsound. 
If  life  was  not  introduced  on  our  planet  by  God,  the  Lord 
and  Giver  of  Life,^""  it  must  have  originated  by  mechanical 
forces.  But  spontaneous  generation,  i.e.,  life  as  the  result 
of  mechanical  or  chemical  forces,  has  never  been  known  to 
occur;  therefore,  as  life  did  occur,  it  must  have  been  introduced 
by  God.  We  hold,  then,  that  it  is  more  reasonable  and  more 
scientific  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  special  creation  of  life 
by  the  Great  First  cause  than  to  accept  the  hypothesis  of 
evolution  as  taught  by  Professor  Haeckel. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  evolution  is  opposed  to  human  reason. 
Reason  demands  an  adequate  cause  for  every  effect.  We  are 
surrounded  on  all  sides  with  life,  organisms,  forces,  which 
could  not  have  been  the  result  of  mere  molecular  motion  or 
combination.  It  is,  therefore,  more  in  harmony  with  reason 
and  science  to  believe  that  all  these  changes  have  been  the 
result  of  the  power  of  an  Almighty  Being,  than  to  attribute 
them  to  blind  unreasoning  evolution  by  natural  selection, 
resulting  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest.^^ 

3.  We  see  that  in  nature  there  is  no  such  thing  as  selection 
to  produce  generic  change : all  animals  produce  progeny  after 
their  kind,  and  never  go  beyond  their  kind  in  fulfilling  the 
law  of  their  being.  And  so  we  hold  that  it  is  more  reason- 
able to  believe  that  they  always  did  this  than  to  believe  that 
at  some  time  in  the  distant  past  their  nature  in  this  respect 
was  different  from  what  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

4.  Geology  gives  little,  if  any,  support  to  the  development 
theory.  Species  are  found  in  their  perfect  state.  The  lowly- 
formed  are  found  side  by  side  with  the  more  complicated 
organisms ; and  the  links  between  the  simple  and  the  com- 
plex structures  are  not  to  be  found.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
testimony  of  the  rocks  is  in  favour  of  sudden  outbursts  of 
life  at  different  periods  of  the  world^s  history.  Now,  such 
conditions  as  these  are  quite  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of 
special  creation  of  typical  species  of  animals  by  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  an  intelligent  First  Cause,  the  Lord  God 
Almighty,  who  is  the  author  and  giver  of  life. 

5.  The  physiological  condition  of  man  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for,  either  by  evolution  or  natural  selection, 
but  can  be  by  the  belief  in  his  descent  from  a pair  who  were 
made  perfect  at  first  by  the  fiat  of  an  Almighty  Being. 

VOL.  XVI.  TJ 
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Such  a faith  as  this  is^  we  know,  considered  folly  by  Pro- 
fessor Haeckel,  who  says: — ^Htis  much  more  to  my  individual 
taste  to  be  the  more  highly-developed  descendant  of  a 
primaeval  ape  ancestor,  who,  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
had  developed  progressively  from  lower  mammals,  as  they 
from  still  lower  vertebrates,  than  the  degraded  descendants 
of  an  Adam,  god-like  but  debased  by  the  Fall/^*  Well,  let 
it  be  so,  as  far  as  the  professor  is  concerned.  We  are  content 
to  rest  our  faith  on  divine  revelation  rather  than  on  the 
assumptions  of  science  falsely  so  called.  We  would,  however, 
ask  the  professor,  and  those  who  accept  his  teaching,  what 
benefit  can  accrue  to  the  human  family  by  believing  that  man 
has  been  evolved  out  of  a race  of  brutes — may  we  not  say  a 
race  of  beasts  ? Can  the  belief  in  the  bestial  descent  of 
man  even  tend  to  raise  him  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
scale  ? We  trow  not.  Will  such  a view  of  man^s  origin  and 
destiny  ever  make  a man  one  whit  the  kinder  or  purer  ? We 
think  not.  Will  the  belief  that  man  has  sprung  from  a lower 
race  of  animals,  and  that  he  must  of  necessity  share  the 
fate  of  the  lower,  ever  tend  to  elevate  an  individual  or  a 
nation  ? We  trow  not.  But  how  different  will  be  the  effect 
of  the  doctrine  of  a special  creation ! Does  a man  believe 
that  he  has  a noble  pedigree  ? Then  he  will  endeavour  not  to 
dishonour  it.  Does  a man  believe  that  he  has  a noble  destiny? 
Then  he  will  endeavour  to  live  as  becomes  a being  who  has. 
Does  a man  believe  that  his  race  had  such  a noble  beginning, 
and  may  have  such  a glorious  end  ? Then  he  will  seek  to 
teach  the  same  faith  to  all  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  con- 
tact. And  thus  the  individual,  and  the  race  may  be  led  to 
raise  themselves  to  their  proper  level, — a true  and  noble 
development — the  level  of  a higher — the  highest — even  God, 
in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.^^ 


The  Chairman  (Mr.  J.  E.  Howard,  F.K.S.) : I am  sure  that  all  present 
will  agree  with  me  when  I say  that  we  are  exceedingly  obliged  to  Mr. 
Hassell  for  having,  in  his  able  paper,  summarised  many  of  the  most  powerful 
arguments  against  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  I agree  with  the  whole  of 
what  he  has  read,  with  the  exception  of  the  little  note  that  appears 
on  the  first  page,  and  I look  upon  that  in  the  light  of  a “ sop  thrown  to 
Cerberus,”  though  I doubt  very  much  whether  Cerberus  is  likely  to  take  it. 


* The  Evolution  of  Man,  vol.  ii.  540. 
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In  dealing  with  Haeckehs  doctrine  he  has  taken  simply  the  consistent 
doctrine  of  evolution,  all  the  others  being,  to  my  mind,  utterly  inconsistent 
and  self-contradictory.  Evolution  is  a dream,  founded  on  nothing — 
certainly  not  on  facts  ; for  in  whatever  direction  one  looks  in  order  to 
compare  it  with  facts,  it  breaks  down.  The  reason  why  it  is  so  popular  is 
that  it  is  the  fashion.  We  need  not  be  ashamed  to  be  laughed  at  for  not 
going  with  the  fashion,  which  certainly  seems  to  be  as  powerful  with  men 
as  with  women.  I,  for  one,  am  most  heartily  glad  to  be  out  of  the  fashion. 
I should  be  ashamed  of  my  own  reason  if  I believed  in  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  at  all ; because,  as  I have  just  said,  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
facts  : and,  if  I know  anything  about  science,  it  is  this,  that  science  consists 
of  knowledge  which  is  gradually  built  up  from  the  observation  of  facts  until 
you  come  to  a superstructure  of  proof,  not  worked  out,  as  in  the  case  of 
evolution,  from  a dream  in  which  all  the  facts  are  imagined  to  coincide  with 
preconceived  hypotheses.  I can  fully  sustain  Mr.  Hassell  in  what  he  has 
said  with  regard  to  the  admirable  experiments  made  by  Professor  Tyndall 
and  the  proof  he  has  been  enabled  to  furnish  that  spontaneous  generation 
cannot  be  shown  to  exist.  I was  present  and  heard  the  discussion  which 
took  place  before  the  E-oyal  Society  when  these  very  able  and  admirable 
experiments  were  put  before  us  by  Professor  Tyndall.  In  consequence  of 
what  then  occurred  I wrote  to  Professor  Tyndall,  and  said  that  with  regard 
to  this  point  I was  thoroughly  satisfied  that  his  experiments  had  not  only 
been  admirably  conducted,  but  had  led  to  very  conclusive  results  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  spontaneous  generation.  I would  only  say  further  that  I 
think  the  geological  argument  is  as  perfect  as  any  part  of  Mr.  Hassell’s  paper. 

Mr.  C.  Pfoundes  (Memb.  K.  Asiatic  Soc.)  : I think  the  opening 
sentence,  and  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Mr.  Hassell’s  paper,  have 
very  ably  and  admirably  put  before  us  thoughts  well  worthy  of  being  placed 
on  permanent  record,  and  translated  into  many  tongues  for  the  benefit  of 
young  and  old  of  all  nations  and  creeds.  Speaking  as  one  of  the  general 
publjc  rather  than  as  a scientist — although  I have  taken  some  trouble  in 
America,  as  well  as  in  England  and  elsewhere,  to  ascertain  what  they  have 
to  say  for  the  information  of  one  who  is  altogether  unbiassed  by  preconceived 
notions  and  theories — I think  that  the  evolutionists  are  to  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  classes.  One  of  these  is  composed  of  the  real  men  of 
science,  who  look  for  something  they  are  in  want  of,  and  with  whom  the 
wish  is  frequently  father  to  the  thought,  let  their  motives  be  ever  so 
admirable ; the  other  consists  of  those  lesser  lights  who  would  fain  shine 
alongside  the  scientists  with  the  same  brilliancy — men  who  are  mere  seekers 
after  reputation  and  fame,  and  who  are  well  pleased  if  they  can  only  gain 
notoriety.  We  must  deal  with  these  people  exactly  on  their  merits,  having 
regard  to  their  own  statement  of  their  own  case.  I,  as  an  Orientalist,  have 
been  brought  face  to  face  with  records  of  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  olden 
time— the  “ wise  men  of  the  East  ” — and,  from  what  I have  there  read,  have 
been  led  to  the  belief  that  the  evolutionists  of  the  present  day  are  inferior  to 
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hose  old  writers,  and  more  contradictory  to  their  own  theories.  We  are 
now  told  that,  step  by  step,  evolution  has  gone  on  producing  developments 
that  have  led  up  to  the  noblest  animal,  and  yet  they  say  that  this  noble 
creature  is  still  imperfect  in  details  which  anatomists  understand,  and  which 
I will  not  endeavour  to  explain  ; yet  they  claim  for  their  own  generation  a 
wonderfully  sudden  development  of  intellectual  power.  I quite  agree  with 
the  passage  in  which  the  lecturer  says,  speaking  of  God’s  creation  of  man : “A 
noble  creature  this  ! an  origin  which  indicates  both  a divine  ancestry  and  a 
glorious  destiny.”  I will  not  quote  the  concluding  paragraph ; but  I have  here, 
in  my  hand,  a book  nearly  a century  and  a half  old — a book  unbiassed  by  any 
of  our  Western  theories — in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  people  of  the  East 
claim  for  themselves  a noble  origin,  for  they  refer  to  their  ancient  records, 
and,  throwing  overboard  Buddhism  and  superstition,  they  claim  to  go  back  to 
the  faith  of  their  fathers,  who  tell  them  “ you  are  of  a divine  ancestry,  worthy 
of  a noble  and  an  intellectual  race.”  I think,  therefore,  that  when  we  find 
quasi-scientific  writers  tackling  us  upon  our  creed  as  Christians,  we  have 
a right  to  ask,  is  it  not  fair  that  we  should  take  them  to  these  non-Christian 
sources,  and  there  meet  them  with  their  own  weapons  ? If  our  scientists  will 
only  go  to  the  East,  and  inquire  into  these  things,  they  will  learn  something 
that  may  help  to  prevent  their  putting  forward  facts  in  a manner  which  simply 
misleads  our  young  people,  who  are  nowadays  going  so  far  astray,  that  I 
regret  to  say,  after  having  passed  part  of  my  life  in  Eastern  and  non-Christian 
countries,  I feel  almost  ashamed  of  my  own  countrymen,  and  the  insincerity 
of  their  belief. 

Mr.  T.  K.  Callard,  F.G.S.  I think  that  Mr.  Hassell,  in  his  very  able 
paper,  has  succeeded  in  showing  that  evolution,  as  biuglit  by  Dr.  Haeckel,  is 
not  only  at  present  unproved,  but  is  not  very  likely  to  be  proved  in  the 
future.  It  strikes  me  that  the  method  Dr.  Haeckel  adopts  of  adding 
assumption  to  assumption,  where  there  is  no  evidence  to  guide  him,  is  most 
unscientific.  On  the  second  page  of  the  paper  we  are  told  that  Dr.  Haeckel 
says  : — “ There  is  no  doubt  that  man  is  descended  from  an  extinct  mammalian 
form,  which,  if  we  could  see,  we  should  certainly  class  with  the  apes.”  “ There 
is  no  doubt,”  says  Dr.  Haeckel ; but  why  does  he  say  there  is  no  doubt  ? 
Dr.  Virchow,  a man  well  known  as  a naturalist,  says  in  connexion  with  this 
question  of  evolution, — “ We  must  really  acknowledge  that  there  is  a complete 
absence  of  any  fossil  type  of  a lower  stage,  in  the  development  of  man”  ; and 
Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  says  of  the  miocene  and  pliocene  apes  : — There  is 
no  tendency  in  them  to  assume  human  characters.”  And  yet,  in  the  face  of 
all  this,  Dr.  Haeckel  says  : — “ There  is  no  doubt ! ” Then  Dr.  Haeckel  goes 
on  to  say : — “ It  is  equally  certain  that  the  primitive  ape  is  in  turn  descended 
from  an  unknown  semi-ape,  and  the  latter  from  an  extinct  pouched 
animal.”  There  I agree  with  him — it  is  equally  certain  ” for  there  is  no 
certainty  in  either  statement.  I will  now  refer  you  to  page  257,  ‘‘  step  19,” 
where  Dr.  Haeckel  is  quoted  as  having  stated  that : — “ There  do  not  exict 
direct  human  ancestors  among  the  anthropoids  of  the  present  day,  but  they 
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certainly  existed  among  the  unknown  extinct  human  apes  of  the  miocene 
period.”  Now,  how  could  these  “ unknown  ” apes  be  the  direct  ancestors  of 
man  if  they  became  extinct  in  the  miocene  period  ? All  attempts  to  prove 
that  man  lived  in  the  miocene  period  have  completely  broken  down,  and 
the  w'ork  supposed  to  have  been  done  by  man — those  chipped  flints  that 
were  alluded  to  some  time  ago  as  presumed  evidence  of  human  handiwork 
— is  now,  by  almost  common  consent,  attributed  either  to  dryopithicus 
—an  anthropoid  ape — or  to  natural  causes.  There  is  no  proof  of  man  having 
lived  in  the  miocene  period.  Then,  if  these  apes  became  extinct  in  the 
miocene,  how,  I ask,  could  they  have  been  the  direct  human  ancestors  of  man, 
who  did  not  appear  until  the  pleistocene  period  ? Mr.  Hassell  has  very 
forcibly  shown  the  unphilosophical  position  of  supposing  spontaneous 
generation  to  be  the  beginning  of  life,  when  experiments  have  now  proved 
that  spontaneous  generation  does  not  take  place.  Every  hermetically- 
sealed  tin  of  meat  that  is  brought  into  this  country  from  Australia  is  a 
protest  against  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation,  and  the  followers 
of  Hutton,  Playfair,  and  Lyell  should  be  the  last  to  believe  in  a physical 
law  operating  in  the  far  past,  which  has  no  existence  in  the  present.  It  is 
most  unphilosophical,  and  altogether  contrary  to  uniformitarian  views 
which,  at  other  times,  they  put  forth.  Again,  it  is  strange  that  Dr. 
Haeckel  should  hold  on  to  “bathybius,”  after  Professor  Huxley,  who 
invented  him,  has  had  to  give  him  up.  On  page  276  there  are  one 
or  two  points  I wish  to  notice.  Mr.  Hassell  has  supported  the  position 
I took  in  my  last  paper,  namely,  that  there  was  a break  in  the  continuity  of 
life  during  the  cretaceous  period  which  is  fatal  to  Dr.  Darwin’s  theory  of 
evolution.  Mr.  Hassell  quotes  Professor  Williamson,  who  says  : — “ I may 
observe  here,  that  in  all  probability,  if  we  except  some  foraminiferous 
creatures  of  low  organiza,tion,  no  one  species  of  animal  that  lived  previous  to 
the  close  of  the  chalk  age  survived  that  period.  Except  one  doubtful  shell 
all  these  species,  found  in  the  mezozoic  strata,  became  extinct.  None  of 
them  are  to  be  found  in  the  tertiary  strata.”  If  Professor  Williamson  is  right 
the  hypotheses  of  Darwin  and  Haeckel  are  wrong,  for,  according  to  both 
hypotheses,  there  must  be  no  break,  in  the  one  till  we  reach  the  ascidian 
mollusc,  nor  in  the  other  until  we  come  to  bathybius,  who  Professor  Huxley 
had  to  renounce  at  Sheffield,  as  a naughty  boy  who  could  not  be  found  when 
he  was  wanted.  The  author  says,  in  the  sixth  paragraph  : many  pliocene 
mammals  are  found  on  the  earth  at  the  present  time.  He  has  kindly  given 
me  privately  his  authority  for  saying  so.  It  is  that  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in 
his  Antiquity  of  Man,  and  the  evidence  rests  on  certain  forms  of  life  found 
in  the  Cromer  Forest  beds  ; it  is  important  to  call  attention  to  this,  as  it 
has  a bearing  on  the  last  paper  read  here;  but  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  after 
stating  this,  found  certain  modern  shells  without  any  admixture  of  extinct 
species,  which  led  him  to  say  “I  am  in  doubt,  therefore,  whether  to  class 
the  forest  beds  and  overlying  strata  as  pliocene  or  to  consider  them  as 
passage  beds  between  the  newer  pliocene  and  past  pliocene  periods.”  That, 
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of  course,  would  make  all  the  difference.  I may  add  that  I have  given  this 
quotation  from  the  second  edition  of  Sir  Charles  Ly ell’s  book,  published  in 
1863.  Seventeen  years  afterwards,  in  1880,  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  in  his 
Early  Mm  in  Britain,  without  hesitation,  placed  the  forest  beds  in  the 
pleistocene  period ; and  his  zoological  argument  for  the  non-existence  of  man 
in  the  pliocene  is,  that  only  one  pliocene  form  now  lives,  at  any  rate  in 
Europe.  This,  I think,  will  strengthen  the  position  of  Mr.  Hassell. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  William  Griffith: — Wishing  to  do  no  injustice  to  Haeckel,  I 
obtained  a copy  of  his  work,  and  may  unhesitatingly  say  that  the  basis  of  his 
theory  is  atheism.  If  that  basis  fails  his  theory  falls  with  it,  as  the  super- 
structure cannot  stand  when  the  foundation  is  removed.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  there  are  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  theistic  theory,  but,  at  any  rate, 
it  is  sufiicient  to  explain,  or  account  for,  the  problems  of  human  and  other 
life  existing  around  us.  It  helps  to  elucidate  the  difficulties  of  the  past, 
to  clear  up  those  of  the  present,  and  at  the  same  time,  affords  hope  for 
the  future.  The  atheistic  theory,  however,  does  not  explain  these  difficulties, 
but  ignores  the  hopes  we  may  cherish,  and  the  arguments  for  the  existence 
of  the  infinite  power  and  goodness  of  a Supreme  Being,  to  be  derived  from 
the  evidences  of  adaptation  and  design  which  have  been  so  ably  treated 
by  Paley.  At  the  present  day  it  may  be  the  fashion  to  depreciate  the 
argument  from  design.  But  its  great  expounder,  Paley,  was  a man  of  high 
mathematical  talent ; and  the  argument  he  brought  forward  was  not  new, 
and  does  not  rest  upon  his  work  alone,  inasmuch  as  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  physicians,  Galen,  who  was  a heathen,  dwelt  with  great  force  upon  it, 
and  sixteen  centuries  before  Paley  flourished,  “felt  that  in  writing  his 
anatomical  treatises  he  was  composing  a hymn  to  the  Deity,  that  a 
declaration  so  plain  of  the  wisdom,  the  power,  and  the  goodness  of  God 
was  an  act  of  piety  and  praise.”*  Of  all  physicians  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  the  works  of  none  have  more  extensively  influenced  the  branches 
of  medical  science  than  those  of  Galen.  To  leave  this  general  view  of 
the  subject,  and  to  deal  more  specifically  with  the  view  of  evolution 
adopted  by  Dr.  Haeckel ; it  will  be  seen  that  his  theory  starts  with 
the  proposition  that  life  arises  from  spontaneous  generation.  Now  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Tyndall,  and  other  experiments  that  have  been  made  in 
the  same  direction,  have  proved,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  spontaneous 
generation  cannot  be  produced.  But  what  is  it  that  this  so-called  spontaneous 
generation  demands  in  its  origin  ? It  demands  that  atoms  of  matter  should 
possess  certain  qualities  which  have  a creative  power.  Now,  I would  ask, 
which  is  the  more  reasonable  assumption — that  one  Creator  made  aU  the 
varieties  of  matter  and  modes  of  life  which  we  see  around  us,  or,  that  we 
have  thousands  upon  thousands  of  atoms  which  have  endowed  themselves 
with  these  perpetually  creative  properties  ? But  even  if,  for  the  sake  of 


* Watson’s  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic. 
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argument,  we  admit  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation,  we  have  no 
absolute  ground  upon  which  we  can  set  our  foot.  Before  anything  can  be 
generated  we  must  have  had  these  atoms  of  matter ; but  whence  do 
these  atoms  come  ? How  can  you  explain  the  coalescence  of  these  atoms 
in  the  case  of  the  immense  orbs  that  circulate  around  the  sun  ? How  do  you 
explain  the  laws  of  gravitation  which  hold  them  together — laws  which  it 
required  a Newton  and  a Kepler  to  discover.  How  the  initial  force  which 
still  keeps  them  in  their  orbits,  and  prevents  them  gravitating  pell-mell  to 
the  centre  ? These  atoms  of  matter  could  not  have  impressed  the  laws  of 
gravitation  upon  themselves  ; they  could  not  direct  the  course  of  the 
planets  round  the  sun.  All  this  must  have  come  from  an  external 
source;  therefore,  the  origin  of  matter  and  all  the  great  problems  of 
astronomy  are  unaccounted  for  by  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  exist 
independently  of  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation.  The  only 
explanation  Dr.  Haeckel  offers  is  that  matter  began  to  differentiate. 
To  differentiate  is  to  produce  a difference,  according  to  the  ordinary  use  of 
language;  but,  as  Dr.  Whewell  has  well  asked  in  his  History  of  Inductive 
Science,  “ What  principles  produced  these  differences  There  must  have 
been  some  active  principle  at  work,  otherwise  these  differences  could  not  exist. 
And  if  matter  were  able  to  differentiate  at  so  early  a period,  why  does  it  not 
continue  to  differentiate  now  ? Why  do  we  not  see  molluscs  developing 
themselves  into  men  ? Why  are  we  not  able  to  observe  the  process  by  which 
one  species  of  animal  changes  itself  into  some  other  species  ? This  is  a 
very  reasonable  question,  and  one  that  should  have  an  answer.  If  matter 
can  differentiate  itself  at  one  particular  epoch  in  the  world’s  existence, 
why  does  it  not  do  so  at  the  present  time?  and  why,  also,  do  we  not 
see  those  intermediate  changes  which  are  so  readily  assumed,  but  of 
which  we  have  no  evidence  whatever  ? It  is  to  be  remembered  that  there 
are  only  a few  philosophers — so  called— who  take  the  view  advocated 
by  Dr.  Haeckel.  The  greatest  physiologists  of  the  present  day  are 
against  it.  Not  only  was  Dr.  Whewell  opposed  to  it,  but  “ he  considered  it 
unnecessary  to  point  out  how  extremely  arbitrary  every  part  of  this  scheme 
is,  and  how  complex  the  machinery  would  be  even  if  it  did  account  for  the 
facts  ; that  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  as  others  have  done,  that  the  capacity 
of  change  and  of  being,  influenced  by  external  circumstances  such  as  we 
really  find  in  nature,  and  such  as  in  science  we  must  represent  it,  is  a 
tendency  not  to  improve  but  to  deteriorate  ” ; * and  we  also  find  men  of 
such  high  repute  as  Dr.  Carpenter,  Kegistrar  of  the  University  of  London, 
and  one  of  the  leading  physiologists  of  the  present  day,  laying  down,  as  an 
axiom,  that  all  the  ultimate  facts  of  creation  which  we  cannot  explain,  and 
which  we  must  admit,  involve  the  idea  of  creation  by  some  external  power. 
“ All  sciences  have  their  ultimate  facts  for  which  no  other  cause  can  be 
assigned  than  the  will  of  the  Creator  ; and  that  of  the  existence  of  the 


* History  of  Inductive  Sciences,  iii.,  p.  628. 
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properties  of  the  different  kinds  of  matter,  and  the  determination  of  the 
conditions  of  their  action,  we  can  give  no  other  account  than  that  the 
Creator  willed  them  to  be  so.'’* 

The  Chairman  (Rev.  R.  Thornton,  D.D.,  in  place  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Howard, 
F.R.S.). — As  I am  now  occupying  the  Chair  in  place  of  Mr.  Howard,  I may 
be  expected  to  supplement  what  he  has  said  with  a few  remarks.  I confess 
I am  one  of  those  somewhat  amphibious  animals  of  whom  Mr.  Howard  seems 
to  have  so  great  a detestation — those  who  are  a little  inclined  towards  the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  not  as  it  is  taught  by  Dr.  Haeckel,  but  as  under 
certain  restrictions.  It  is  a matter  of  indifference  to  me,  so  long  as  I 
believe  in  one  Supreme  Intelligence,  whether  it  pleased  Him  to  carry  out 
the  work  of  creation  by  way  of  evolution  or  development,  or  otherwise. 
Given  a Divine  cause  for  development,  and  I am  satisfied  with  the  theory ; 
but  there  is  an  old  axiom  which  I learnt  in  my  early  studies  of  mediaeval 
philosophy,  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit ; nothing  can  come  out  of  nothing.  I confess 
I have  been  surprised,  on  referring  to  the  works  of  evolutionists,  to  find  how 
entirely  they  set  that  old  principle  at  naught.  They  as  good  as  tell  us  that 
the  best  way  to  get  something  is  to  have  nothing,  and  it  would  doubtless  be 
a most  satisfactory  thing  in  the  matter  of  finance  if  it  were  so.  (Laughter.) 
But  how  do  they  put  the  proposition  ? They  say,  we  want  to  account  for 
the  existence  of  life.  Where  do  we  seek  for  it  ? Not  in  something  living, 
but  in  something  which  has  had  no  life.  We  want  a high  organization: 
whence  do  we  get  it  ? From  protoplasm  or  bathybius.  We  want  intellect : 
where  do  we  go  for  it  ? To  the  germs  of  intellect  in  the  unintellectual  ape, 
or  to  a still  less  intellectual  source.  I am  wholly  at  a loss  to  understand 
how  they  can  speak  of  something  brought  out  of  nothing.  And  there  is 
another  difficulty,  which  I think  the  able  author  of  this  paper  might  make 
some  remarks  upon  : the  evolutionists  have  not  attempted  to  account  for 
the  whole  of  the  phenomena  of  life  which  exhibit  themselves.  They  do  not 
account  for  the  processes  of  degradation  which  we  constantly  see  around  us. 
The  phenomenon  of  degradation  is  not  an  uncommon  one  ; and  yet,  although 
the  evolutionists  tell  us  of  the  persistence  of  species,  which  they  say  were 
formed,  and  have  reached  their  present  condition,  by  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  they  have  not  in  any  way  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  degradation 
that  has  taken  place.  They  can  hardly  call  the  degradation  of  species  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  Whether  they  will  reply  that  degradation  fits  a 
degraded  state  I do  not  know ; but  the  point  is  one  that  is  certainly  very 
difficult  to  understand.  I do  not  think  there  have  been  any  objections 
made  to  this  paper ; on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me  that  all  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made,  have  been  in  its  favour. 

Mr.  Hassell. — If  the  meeting  will  bear  with  me  a little  longer,  I 
have  to  show  it  one  or  two  diagrams  of  those  creatures  which,  we  are 
assured,  are  the  true  ancestors  of  man,  and  which  we  are  called  upon  by 


* Manual  of  Physiology,  including  Physiological  Anatomy,  p.  13. 
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Dr.  Haeckel  to  accept  as  such.  The  first  is  the  Tunicata,  one  of  the 
Ascidian  molluscs.  The  part  marked  g is  supposed  to  be  the  rudimentary 
brain,  and  that  marked  c the  rudimentary  lung. 


a Oval  aperture,  b Atrial  aperture,  c Pharyngeal,  or  branched  sac,  with  its  rows 
of  ciliated  apertures,  d Alimentary  canal,  with  its  hamal  flexure.  / Atrium 
g Nervous  ganglion. 

This  creature  is,  you  will  perceive,  most  unlike  a man,  and  not  very  much 
like  a fish,  yet  we  are  told  that  we  are  to  believe,  or  else  be  considered 
unscientific,  that  from  it  was  produced  the  first  primitive  vertebrate  animal, 
the  lancelet,  and  that  from  this,  in  process  of  time,  sprang  all  the  classes. 


Diagram  of  the  Lancelet  {AmpMoxus). 

m Mouth  surrounded  by  cartilaginous  cirri,  p Greatly-dilated  pharynx,  perforated 
by  ciliated  clefts,  i Intestines,  h Hamal  system,  with  pulsating  dilations,  ch  Noto- 
chord. h Spinal  cord. 

orders,  and  species  of  the  sub-kingdom  Vertebrata.  This  creature,  you 
will  observe,  is  one  of  negation  : without  eyes,  without  heart,  and  without 
back  bone ; and  yet  Dr.  Haeckel  calls  upon  us  to  revere  it  as  being 
our  progenitor.  The  learned  Doctor  may  do  so,  but  I cannot.  At  this 
late  hour  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  go  into  the  question  of  the 
degradation  of  organs  to  which  our  Chairman  has  referred  to,  suffice  it  to 
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say  that  we  are  called  upon  to  believe  that  some  animals  ceased  to  use  certain 
useful  organs,  and  thus  those  parts  became  degraded  ; and  the  degraded  parts 
were  reproduced,  and  thus  became  persistent.  Very  much  more  might  be 
said  on  this  important  subject,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  cover  the  whole 
ground  in  the  time  allowed  for  one  lecture.  I thank  you  very  much  for  your 
patience,  which  I am  afraid  I have  tried,  but  hope  that  what  I have  put 
before  you  will  make  you  think  on  this  important  subject. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 
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ORDIISrARY  MEBTmG,  Maech  6,  1882. 


T.  K.  Callaed^  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  in  the  Chaie. 


The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
The  following  paper  was  read  by  the  Author  : — 


THE  SUPERNATURAL  IN  NATURE.  By  John  Eliot 
Howaed,  E.R.S.,  F.L.S. 

I. — Introduction. 

The  title  which  I have  chosen  for  this  paper  directs  atten- 
tion to  a remarkable  work  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Reynolds,* 
which  has  reached  a second  edition,  in  which  form  it  has  both 
pleasantly  and  profitably  occupied  my  attention.  I have  not 
the  least  acquaintance  with  the  author ; but  would  wish  to 
welcome  him  as  a distinguished  fellow-labourer  in  the  work 
in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  to  commend  his  book  to  the 
perusal  of  its  members. 

I was  about  to  say  thoughtful  perusal,  but  this  would  be 
superfluous.  If  read  at  all,  it  must  be  thoughtfully;  for  the 
rich  and  fertile  mind  of  the  writer  is  well  adapted  to  become 
the  occasion  of  thought  in  others,  and  his  arguments  appear 
generally  unanswerable. 

Such,  at  least,  is  my  judgment,  on  a calm  review  of  the 
whole.  Failures  and  imperfections  must  be  expected  in  a 
work  of  500  pages ; which  would  be  much  improved  by  conden- 
sation. Let  us,  before  investigating  these,  record  some  of  the 
conclusions  to  which  this  gifted  mind  is  led. 


* The  Supernatural  in  Nature : a F erification  hy  free  use  of  Science.  By 
J . W.  Keynolds,  M. A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Spitalfields.  Second  edition, 
1880. 
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I shall  not  undertake  a regular  and  complete  review  of  the 
work  of  Mr.  Reynolds ; but,  as  of  most  importance,  take  first 
his  remarks  (p.  499)  on  The  Character  of  Christ  : — 

“ The  Holy  Personality  was  not  the  slow  combined  product  of  a world- 
spirit,  stirring,  with  high  culture,  a greatly-gifted  race  ; nor  a moral  develop- 
ment equipped  in  the  school  and  cultured  in  the  palace.  Jesus,  the  child  of 
poor  parents,  educated  as  a carpenter’s  son,  nurtured  in  Nazareth,  of  almost 
homeless  poverty ; was  it  possible  for  such  a child,  if  but  a child,  to  become 
that  God-Man  of  work  so  mighty  ? Contrast  his  humility  with  Jewish 
pride,  his  charity  with  their  fanaticism,  his  expansiveness  with  their  narrow- 
ness : you  will  say  that  he  is  one  whom  they  could  neither  produce  nor 
invent.  The  prophesied  of,  yet  secret  One,— ever  hidden  from  their  eyes  ; 
their  honour  and  their  shame  ; inextricably  woven  into  their  history,  yet 
always  nationally  refused.  For  nineteen  hundred  years  he  has  been  the 
centre  and  cause  of  all  moral  and  spiritual  development  amongst  the  wisest 
nations,  outside  of  these  nations  exists  little  knowledge  ....  yet,  except  in 
early  childhood,  he  never  stepped  beyond  the  confines  of  Palestine. 

Time  chronicles  centuries,  myriads  die;  Jesus,  imperishable  as  gold,  lives 
for  ever ; binds  the  heart  of  the  world  to  Himself  with  electric  chains  ; tells 
how  the  soul,  weak  and  wandering  like  a storm-driven  bird,  may  nestle  in 
the  bosom  of  our  Holy  Father.  In  the  spirits  of  men,  where  sin  has  opened 
an  unfathomable  depth  of  anguish,  he  causes  streams  of  consolation  to  flow, 
and  fill  that  depth.  He  makes  our  eye  to  sparkle  wdth  light,  and  our  cheek 
to  glow  with  the  strangely  sweet  aspect  of  those  who  look  into  far-off  worlds, 
and  gladly  hasten  thither.” 

This,  then,  is  the  highest  supernatural  in  Nature,  Gocl^ 
manifest  in  the  Flesh, — altogether  miraculous  and  yet  alto- 
gether fore-ordained  by  God,  and  the  result  of  his  purpose 
from  the  beginning ; the  unfolding  of  the  hidden  nature  of 
God,  for  God  is  love.  If  this  be  indeed  true,  then  it  follows 
that  in  a divine  sense  it  is  most  natural  that  his  love  should 
have  found  out  this  stupendous  plan  to  save  a lost  world. 

How  naturally,  in  this  sense,  does  Jesus  teach  us  about  it 
all  in  that  beautiful  parable  in  Luke  xv.  respecting  the  lost 
sheep  and  the  shepherd ! Was  it  not  the  self-same  one  who 
made  this  enigmatic  world  who  gave  the  parabolic  explanation? 

II. — Need  of  Definition  in  the  Terms  employed.-^ 

I could  have  wished  that  the  author,  whose  works  I 
am  considering,  had  given  us  in  the  first  instance  a clear 


* For  this  as  the  true  reading,  see  the  Quarterly  Review,  October,  1881. 
f I think  that  as  a Philosophical  Society  we  should  endeavour  to  establish 
a more  accurate  style  of  phraseology  than  that  which  we  meet  with  in 
popular  language. 

As  regards  the  two  words,  Nature  and  Supernatural,  I have  followed  out 
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definition  of  the  words  nahtre  and  supernatural.  Perhaps  in 
this  I am  too  exacting ; but  as  my  tendency  is  towards  the 
analytical  rather  than  the  synthetic  view  of  things,  I wish  to 
know  in  the  first  place  what  we  all  mean  by  the  words  we 
use. 

Our  author  says,  We  do  not  deal  with  the  controversies 
amongst  believers,  nor  with  scepticism  in  some  of  its  ration- 
alistic doubts,  but  with  those  who  deny  supernaturalism,  who 
refuse  to  believe  in  a personal  God,  our  Creator,  our  Preserver, 
our  Father  (p.  3). 

That  nature  is  the  constituted  order  of  things  is  a definition 
wliich  cannot  be  accepted  by  these,  for  it  implies  the  existence 
of  a Being  that  has  constituted  all  things  as  they  are.  On  the 
other  hand,  loe  cannot  accept  the  definition  that  nature  is  the 
order  in  which  things  have  constituted  themselves. 

We  start  asunder  thus  at  the  very  opening  of  the  question. 
We  look  on  things,  as  they  exist,  with  different  eyes;  and 
the  sentence  I have  quoted  shows  the  belief  of  the  writer  that 
there  is  a fault  not  in  the  head,  but  in  the  heart,  of  those  who 
do  not  see  as  we  see. 

They  give  us  ever-increasing  evidence  of  the  marvellous 
perfectness  of  design  and  adaptation  in  those  things  which 
meet  our  observation ; and  even  more  especially  in  those  parts 
of  the  universe,  whether  the  infinitely  great  or  the  infinitely 
little,  which  lie  outside  the  ordinary  experience  of  humanity.* 

And,  they  ask  us,  Why,  if  all  these  things  are  ^ consti- 
tuted,^ as  we  say,  by  an  infinitely  wise  Mind,  is  there  so  much 
of  evident  evil  and  misery ; especially  in  man,  who  must, 
by  consent  of  all,  be  considered  the  crowning  work  of  the 
whole  ? 

To  this  the  sentence  quoted  gives  an  implied  answer,  that 
these  persons  are  wrong  in  not  accepting  the  explanation,  which 
we  believe  to  have  been  given  by  the  Creator  himself,  in 
another  revelation,  without  which  the  present  visible  Kosmos 
is  but  an  insoluble  enigma. 

In  this  revelation  we  are  told  that  The  invisible  things  of 


a line  of  research  from  sheer  love  of  the  subject,  without  any  notion  of 
being  able,  without  co-operation  of  others,  to  arrive  at  any  such  accuracy  as 
I desiderate  in  definition. 

Perhaps  the  question  may  now  meet  with  more  successful  treatment  by 
those  who  I may  hope  will  follow  me  in  the  direction  indicated. 

* The  Duke  of  Argyll  well  says  : — “ The  new  discoveries  which  science  is 
ever  making  of  adjustments  and  combinations,  of  which  we  had  no  previous 
conception,  impress  us  with  an  irresistible  conviction  that  the  same  relations 
to  Mind  prevail  throughout.” — The  Beign  of  Law,  p.  36. 
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God  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal 
power  and  Godhead,  so  that  they  are  without  excuse” 

But  this  our  revelation  tells  us  also  that  this  present 
world  was  made  subject  to  vanity ; that  it  groaneth  and 
travaileth  in  pain  together,  until  the  time  of  restoration  of  all 
things  from  the  evil  wrought  by  the  entrance  of  sin. 

There  is,  then,  no  common  ground  on  which  we  may  stand, ' 
and  common  terms  are  wanting.  Not  only  so;  we  profess 
that  it  is  by  faith  that  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were 
framed  by  the  word  of  God ; but  agnosticism  is  the  avowal  of 
absence  of  faith ; that  is,  of  the  power  to  apprehend  the 
things  that  we  believe. 

We  look,  then,  on  the  Kosmos,  or,  if  you  will,  on  Nature, 
with  different  eyes ; and  before  we  can  settle  the  question. 

Which  is  colour-blind  ? ” must  decide  what  is  to  be  done  in 
reference  to  this  other  revelation  of  God,  to  which  we  give  in 
our  adhesion  and  they  not. 

But  let  it  first  be  conceded  that  there  can  be  no  possible 
compromise.  Either  the  believer  is  right  or  the  agnostic  is 
right.  The  vast  number,  who  hover  in  a kind  of  cloudland 
between  the  two,  are  self-condemned  by  their  own  want  of 
courage  and  of  adhesion  to  the  logical  results  of  their 
opinions. 

The  true  agnostic  agrees  with  St.  Paul,  in  saying  that  the 
natural  man  understandeth  not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God, 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned.  Mr.  Keynolds  says  well : — 

“ The  truths  are  objective  ; true  before  they  are  believed,  and  true,  even 
after  faith  in  them  is  lost.  They  are  subjective  also  ; their  influence  being 
the  result  of  immediate  operation  by  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  human  heart 
and  conscience.  This  must  be  remembered  in  dealing  with  opponents  of 
Scripture  : we  shall  not  prevail  with  them  unless  we  win  our  way  into  the 
conviction  of  their  intellect,  and  into  the  atiection  of  their  will  ” (page  492). 


Let  us  consider  a little  more  closely  the  terms  nature, 
and  supernatural.'’^  How  are  they  to  be  distinguished  ? 

Listen  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  (the  italics  are  mine)  : — 

“ The  supernatural : What  is  it  ? What  do  we  mean  by  it  ? How  do 
we  define  it  ? M.  Guizot  tells  us  that  belief  in  it  is  the  special  difficulty  of 
our  time  ; that  denial  of  it  is  the  form  taken  by  all  modern  assaults  on 
Christian  faith  ; and,  again,  that  acceptance  of  it  lies  at  the  root,  not  only 
of  Christianity,  but  of  all  positive  religion  whatever.  These  questions,  then, 
concerning  the  supernatural,  are  questions  of  first  importance.  Yet  we  find 
them  seldom  distinctly  put,  and  still  more  seldom  distinctly  answered.  This 
is  a capital  error  in  dealing  with  any  question  of  philosophy.  Half  the  per- 
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plexities  of  men  are  traceable  to  obscurity  of  thought  hiding  and  breeding 
under  obscurity  of  language.” 

Two  other  extracts  from  the  same  author  will  show  how  he 
attempts  to  clear  the  diflSculty : — 

“But  let  us  observe  exactly  where  and  how  the  difficulty  arises.  The 
reign  of  law  in  Nature  is,  indeed,  so  far  as  we  can  observe  it,  universal. 
But  the  common  idea  of  the  supernatural  is  that  which  is  at  variance  with 
natural  law,  above  it,  or  in  violation  of  it.  Nothing,  however  wonderful, 
which  happens  according  to  natural  law,  would  be  considered  by  any  one  as 
supernatural.  The  law,  in  obedience  to  which  a wonderful  thing  happens, 
may  not  be  known  ; but  this  would  not  give  it  a supernatural  character,  so 
long  as  we  assuredly  believe  that  it  did  happen  according  to  some  law. 
Hence  it  would  appear  to  follow  that  a man  thoroughly  possessed  of  the  idea 
of  natural  law  as  universal,  never  could  admit  anything  to  be  supernatural,^ 
because  on  seeing  any  fact,  however  new,  marvellous,  or  incomprehensible, 
he  would  escape  into  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  result  of  some  natural 
law  of  which  he  had  before  been  ignorant.” 

Again  : — 

“ What  difficulty  in  this  view  remains  in  the  idea  of  the  supernatural  ? 
Is  it  any  other  than  the  difficulty  in  believing  in  the  existence  of  a supreme 
will,— in  a living  God?  If  this  be  the  belief,  of  which  M.  Guizot  speaks 
when  he  says  that  it  is  essential  to  religion,  then  his  proposition  is  un- 
questionably true  ” (p.  22). 

“ To  believe  in  the  existence  of  miracles,  we  must  believe  in  the  super- 
human and  in  the  supernatural.  But  both  these  are  familiar  facts  in  Nature. 
We  must  believe,  also,  in  a supreme  will  and  a supreme  intelligence  ; but 
this,  our  own  wills  and  our  own  intelligence,  not  only  enable  us  to  conceive 
of,  but  compel  us  to  recognise,  in  the  whole  laws  and  economy  of  Nature. 
Her  whole  aspect  answers  intelligently  to  our  intelligence, — mind  responding 
to  mind  as  in  a glass.  Once  admit  that  there  is  a Being  who, — irrespective 
of  any  theory  as  to  the  relation  in  which  the  laws  of  Nature  stand  to  His 
will,— has  at  least  an  infinite  knowledge  of  those  laws,  and  an  infinite  power 
of  putting  them  to  use,  then  miracles  lose  every  element  of  inconceivability. 
In  respect  to  the  greatest  and  highest  of  all, — that  restoration  of  the  breath 
of  life,  which  is  not  more  mysterious  than  its  original  gift, — there  is  no 
answer  to  the  question  which  Paul  asks,  ‘ Why  should  it  be  thought  a thing 
incredible  by  you  that  God  should  raise  the  dead  ? ’ ” 

Why,  indeed  ? if  God  be  God,  according  to  the  view  of 
St.  Paul,  ‘O  fiaKapLog  /cat  fxovog  Svvacrrrjg,  the  blessed  and  only 
Potentate ; but,  if  hampered  by  laws  o£  nature,  of  which  He 
has  only  an  infinite  knowledge  and  an  infinite  power  of  putting 
them  to  use,  I should  not  see  (were  I an  agnostic)  whence  the 
men  of  faith  derived  the  certainty  of  their  opinion.  God  must 
surely  be  supposed  to  have  an  infinite  knowledge  of  the  ways 
of  man  and  an  infinite  power  of  putting  them  to  use;  but  we 
recognise  in  every  repetition  of  the  Lord^s  Prayer  that  His 
will  is  not  already  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 


* The  italics  are  mine. 
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1 entirely  agree  with  the  following  summing  up  of  the  argu- 
ment in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Reign  of  Law  :* — 

“ Nature  is  the  great  Parable, i and  the  truths  which  she  holds  within  her 
are  veiled,  but  not  dismembered.  The  pretended  separation  between  that 
which  lies  within  Nature  and  that  which  hes  beyond  Nature  is  a dis- 
memherment  of  the  truth.  Let  those  who  find  it  difficult  to  believe  in  any- 
thing which  is  above  the  natural,  and  those  who  insist  on  that  belief,  first 
determine  how  far  the  natural  extends.  Perhaps  in  going  round  these 
marches  they  will  find  themselves  meeting  upon  common  ground.  For, 
indeed,  long  before  we  have  searched  out  all  that  the  natural  includes,  there 
will  remain  little  in  the  so-called  supernatural  which  can  seem  hard  of 
acceptance  or  belief, — nothing  which  is  not  rather  essential  to  our  under- 
tanding  of  this  otherwise  unintelligible  world.” 

Let  us^  then,  consider  a little  more  closely  this  expression, 
the  laws  of  Nature,  and  seek  to  discover  what  it  means  and 
what  it  does  not  mean.  We  all  act  with  absolute  certainty 
on  the  understanding  of  the  immutability  of  these  laws  as 
far  as  we  know  them  to  exist;  but,  nevertheless,  do  not 
profess  to  understand  them,  inasmuch  as  our  knowledge  is 
imperfect.  For  example,  if  Mr.  Crookes  shows  us,  on  good 
evidence,  fourth  state  of  matter  (Reynolds,  p.  398),  of  which 
we  had  previously  no  conception,  we  count  it  but  sound  sense 
to  receive  such  rectification,  as  this  discovery  makes  needful,  of 
our  previous  conceptions  on  the  subject. 

Do  we  understand  by  law  a power  acting  ah  extra,  as  the 
wind  moving  the  trees;  or  a power  acting  from  within  and 
inherent  in  matter?  In  the  relations  of  atoms  amongst  them- 
selves, as  displayed  in  chemistry,  and  consequently  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Universe,  we  surely  must  admit  the  latter 
as  the  true  interpretation.  It  is  much  more  the’'Epoc  and 
’Avrepoc  (attraction  and  repulsion)  of  the  Greek  philosopher 
than  the  reign  of  law  of  the  noble  Duke. 

“First,”  says  Hesiod, J “there  was  Chaos,  then  came  Ge,  Tartarus,  and 
Eros,  the  fairest  among  the  gods,  who  rules  over  the  minds  and  councils  of 
gods  and  men.” 


* People’s  Edition  (pp.  4,  23,  54). 

t The  italics  are  mine. 

X Hesiod  lived  about  400  years  before  Herodotus,  or  850  B.C.  “ He  derived 
his  knowledge  from  the  ancient  schools  of  priests  and  bards,  which  had  their 
seats  in  Thrace  and  Pieria,  and  thence  spread  into  Bceotia,  where  they 
probably  formed  the  elements  out  of  which  the  Hesiodic  poetry  was 
developed.” — See  Smith’s  Dictionary,  in  loco. 

It  was  from  this  quarter  (Thrace)  that  the  Druids  derived  their  know- 
ledge.— See  my  Druids  and  their  Religion  (pages  33,  47,  48). 
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“ Eros  was  one  of  the  fundamental  causes  in  the  formation  of  the  world, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  the  uniting  power  of  love,  which  brought  order  and 
harmony  among  the  conflicting  elements  of  which  Chaos  consisted.” 


III. — The  Laivs  or  Conditions  of  Being, 

Let  us  investigate  further  the  laws  of  being.  Not  un- 
frequently  the  chemist^  availing  himself  of  the  mathematical 
certainties  of  the  laws  of  combination,  forms  a new  body.  He 
knows,  we  will  suppose,  of  a combination  of  A + B,  and  also 
of  A + 3B.  Then  he  reasons  thus,  that  if  A could  be  induced 
to  combine  with  2B,  he  would  have  something  new,  and  he 
succeeds  in  obtaining  the  desired  result.  It  may  be  said  that 
this  is  perhaps,  after  all,  not  a new  substance,  since  it  may 
have  existed  before,  though  not  known.  But  there  are  other 
cases  in  which  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  substance 
cannot  possibly  have  ever  existed  before.  As  soon  as  it  is 
produced,  however,  it  is  found  to  have  a laio  of  its  being ; 
quite  siii  generis,  presenting,  perhaps,  most  important  effects 
for  good  or  for  evil  on  the  animal  economy,  or  fraught  with 
important  advantages  in  the  arts  of  life. 

How,  then,  did  this  law  of  its  being  originate  ? Certainly 
not  from  ivithout  (unless  so  far  as  we  understand  that  all  things 
are  from  Grod),  and  if  we  say  from  within,  we  touch  upon 
questions  insoluble  by  human  intellect. 

Was  the  promise  and  potency  of  all  the  new  properties, 
which  from  henceforth  will  inhere  in  the  new  substance, 
attached  provisionally  to  some  four  or  five  atoms, — say  of 
carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen, — in  addition  to  an 
almost  infinite  number  of  properties  attached  to  other  com- 
binations of  the  same  atoms  ? Or  were  the  properties  freshly 
bestowed  by  the  Creator  ? 

Perhaps  the  most  intelligible  proposition  may  be  that  the 

nature  of  each  combination  is  fixed,  from  the  number  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  composing  each  molecule. 
This  seems  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  ascribed  to 
Pythagoras : — 

“We  find  running  through  the  Pythagorean  system  the  idea  that  order  or 
harmony  of  relation  is  the  regulating  principle  of  the  whole  universe.”  * 

I suppose  that  no  one  would  commit  himself  to  maintain 
any  of  these  theories.  What,  then,  remains  ? It  is  so  because 
it  is  its  nature  ! Chloral  will  send  you  to  sleep ; but  if  you 


Smith’s  Dictionary,  snh  voce^  “ PythagoraSi” 
X 
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take  too  strong  a dose^  tke  law  of  your  nature  is  that  you 
succumb  to  the  nature  of  its  influence. 

An  Italian  ecclesiastic^*  who  abandoned  the  Christian 
religion  and  afterwards,  as  a professor  at  Milan,  had 
considerable  influence  for  evil,  clothed  his  no  faitk  in  the 
following  expressive  terms,  well  adapted  to  the  somewhat 
Machiavellian  shrewdness  of  his  countrymen. 

“ The  world  is  what  it  is,  and  it  is  because  it  is  ; any  other  reason  what- 
ever of  its  essence  and  of  its  existence  can  be  nothing  but  a sophism  or  an 
illusion.”  t 

Mr.  Eeynolds  seems  to  me  to  lose  himself  sometimes  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  conciliate  scientists  by  adopting  from  them 
theories  of  Becoming  and  of  Being,  inimical  to  faith,  and  of 
which  Science  herself  is  beginning  to  be  ashamed. 

I take,  as  an  illustration,  the  following  sentence : — 

This  connexion  of  all  visible  things  with  the  invisible,  and  of  germs  that 
are  possibly  not  organised  in  the  sense  of  being  eggs,  possibly  in  themselves 
dead  as  the  inanimate  matter  a\\dp)utrejiable  substances  out  of  which  they  creej) 
as  living  things,  is  evidence,  amounting  to  scientific  proof  (!),  that  there  is  a 
continual  going  forth  from  the  unseen  to  the  seen;  evermore  an  awakening 
of  life  from  the  dead,  which,  whether  called  evolution  or  creation,  renders  the 
universe  a sort  of  enchanted  valley;  and  adds  a strange  unlooked-for  confirma- 
tion to  expectation  that  the  forms  which  matter  assumes  are  not  its  real 
substance, — not  essentials,  but  accidents.  Whether  any  piece  of  matter  shall 
take  the  shape  of  solid  or  liquid  or  gas,  seems  a question  of  temperature  and 
pressure.  Who  can  tell  the  fixed  and  unvarying  elemental  form  of  matter  ? 
Has  it  any  such  form  ? Is  it  a mere  condition  of  energy  or  force  in  loco  ? 
Ought  we  to  regard  it  as  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  assuming  every  variety  of 
shape  according  to  the  mere  accidents  of  environment  ? Truly  the  world  we 
live  in  is  one  of  marvels  ; and  if  we  regard  it  as  a manifestation  of  the  Divine 
Being,  the  mysteries  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  written  revelation  profound, 
and  as  to  essence  inscrutable  ” (p.  5). 

This  passage  ought  to  have  been  pronounced  ex  cathedra,  to 
an  admiring  audience. 

As  it  is  found  in  a hooh  written  for  the  benefit  of  the 
agnostic,  I must  confess  that  I read  it  with  extreme  surprise. 
I thought  that  I was  an  interested  and  deeply- sympathising 
spectator  of  a duel  between  a champion  of  the  faith  and  an 
agnostic,  and  here  I behold  my  man  lost  in  a fog  and  exposed 
to  a mortal  thrust  without  apparently  being  at  all  aware  of  his 
danger. 

“ Indignor,  quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homerus. 

Verum  opere  in  longo  fas  est  obrepere  somnura.”  J 


* Known  under  the  pseudonym  of  Franchi. 

+ The  Heavenly  Father,  by  Ernest  Kaville  (p.  158}. 
J Horace,  De  Arte  Poet  lea,  ed.  1741. 
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It  is  not  given  to  many  authors  to  keep  either  themselves 
or  their  readers  awake  through  a work  of  five  hundred  pages. 
It  is  really  a comfort  to  find  that  in  the  course  of  a little  time 
our  author  is  himself  again.  Id  stead  of  that  most  damaging 
criticism  which  those  who  have  heard  Huxley  or  Tyndall  dis- 
coursing on  the  properties  of  matter  would  know  how  to 
append  to  those  portions  which  I have  underlined^,  I prefer 
that  the  author  should  himself  give  the  couf  de  grace  to  his 
own  double  when  he  figures  as  a man  of  pseudo-science  : — 

“ To  assert  self-existence  is  the  denial  of  causation,  and  when  we  deny 
causation  we  also  deny  commencement.  We  must  add  to  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  conceiving  this,  the  fact  that  we  have  to  endow  matter  with 
all  the  powers  of  mind,  and  give  to  that  which  is  dead  all  the  properties  of 
life,  making  matter  to  all  intents  and  purposes  God.  Doing  this  we  fall  into 
the  old  heathen  homage  of  Nature  and  worship  Power,  the  phenomenal  God. 
To  worship  Power  only,  Dr.  Arnold  said,  is  devil-worship”  (p.  44). 

In  the  next  page  but  one  Mr.  Eeynolds  expresses  his  belief 
that^ — 

“ The  integration  of  all  natural  forces  into  a single  agency,— one  grand 
entity,  God, — is  the  grandest  conception  of  humanity,  the  profoundest  of 
scientific  truths  ” (p.  46 ;. 

This,  I suppose,  looks  at  the  matter  from  a scientific  stand- 
point, and  is  not  quite  satisfactory ; because  it  does  not  ascribe 
the  knowledge  of  God  entirely  to  His  revelation  of  Himself, 
but  rather  to  a conception  of  humanity. 

Another  close-lying  sentence  is  better : — 

“ The  production  of  matter  out  of  nothing  is  the  real  mystery ; but  as  we 
are  not  only  obliged  to  assume  some  cause,  but  also  a first  cause,  or  we  cannot 
speak  of  causation,  we  say, — ‘ All  things  are  of  God.’  ” 

Here  the  agnostic  interposes  that  this  explanation  is  a 
petitio  principii.  How  do  we  know  this  ? Our  answer  can 
only  be  that  we  have  a revelation  from  God  Himself ; which, 
on  most  certain  ground  of  evidence,  we  commend  to  his 
acceptance. 

This  revelation  informs  us  that  no  man  hath  seen  God  at 
any  time : the  only-begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father,  He  hath  declared  Him. 

And  what,  then,  is  the  declaration  ? 

God  is  Spirit  {Ilvevf.ia  6 0£oc),  and  they  that  worship  Him 
must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

This  announcement  sweeps  away  all  pantheism,  and  all 
man-worship  and  devil-worship.  It  shows  the  nature  of  God 
to  be  absolutely  separate  from,  although  the  originator  of,  that 
of  every  creature.  He  alone  is  SPIRIT,  inhabiting  eternity, 
dwelling  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto,  before 
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whom  angels  veil  their  faces.  The  angels  are  spirits  : they  are 
never  spoken  of  as  co-equal  with  God ; far  less  is  man,  who, 
though  endowed  with  a spiritual  nature,  in  which  he  can  be 
rendered  capable  of  communion  with  God,  is  never  called 
spirit,  and  only  under  certain  conditions  is  spoken  of  as 
spiritual.  His  fall  from  God  has  rendered  him  sensual,  carnal, 
and,  with  all  his  powerful  intellect,  incapable,  till  renewed,  of 
communion  with  God. 

There  can  be  no  compromise.  Either  the  above  is  true,  cr 

Matter  alone  is  eternal  and  divine, * — bv  matter  under- 
standing  all  those  forces  which  are  either  inherent  in  or 
immanent  on  what  we  roughly  call  the  materia  of  the 
universe. 

IV. — The  Cause  of  all  Being. 

We  need  not  be  ashamed  of  our  knowledge  of  God.  It  is 
God-given,  and  not  the  result  of  our  own  superior  faculties, 
nor  of  the  “ genius  of  Moses,  nor  of  the  gradual  growth 
of  the  universal  mind  of  humanity,^^  as  asserted  by  some  philo- 
sophers. Hence  there  is  a Divine  certainty  about  it  which  we 
cannot  impart  to  the  agnostic,  but  which  we  cannot  and  ought 
not  to  conceal. 

And  here  we  arrive  at  the  real  substance  of  the  universe, — 
that  which  stands  under  all  its  manifestations.  That  is 
God  Himself,  the  I am  that  I am,^^  as  revealed  to  Moses. 

Having  thus  established  the  Causa  causansj-f  I am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  immense  ignorance  in  very  many  cases  as 
to  the  causa  causata.  Why  may  we  not  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  saying,  I do  not  know  ? 

It  is,  at  all  events,  a real  luxury  to  turn  from  attempted 
explanations  of  laws  of  nature  and  from  eloquent  periods  in 
public  addresses,  which  probably  do  not  even  satisfy  the 
intellect  of  the  preacher  himself,  and  refresh  ourselves  with 
the  grand  and  simple  language  of  the  Psalms  and  the  Old 
Testament  generally;  where  we  see  everywhere  the  omnipresent 
Jehovah ; or  in  the  New,  where  we  behold  the  Son  of  God 
upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  His  power. 

V. — Organised  Nature. 

He,  “ binding  Nature  fast  in  Fate, 

Left  free  the  human  will.” 

Pope’s  Universal  Prayer. 

I have  thus  far  been  considering  only  matter  in  its  in- 

* Page  35,  quoted  by  the  author. 

t See  Boyle’s  Free  Inquiry,  quoted  in  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  sub  voce. 
“ Nature.” 
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organised  state, — dead  matter j as  it  is  sometimes  called,* 
which,  nevertheless,  we  behold  by  the  aid  of  science  instinct 
with  marvellous  endowments  and  with  never-ceasing  activities; 
indestructible  apparently,  though  ever  changing  in  its  mani- 
festations, not  losing  its  own  peculiar  nature  when  subjected 
for  a time  to  the  vital  force,  nor  coalescing  with  life ; but, 
when  life  has  departed,  returning  to  its  old  chemical  affinities ; 
evermore  displaying  the  glory  of  God  to  those  who  can  skill 
to  trace  the  mathematical  precision  of  all  the  infinitely  varied 
forms  and  combinations  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  the  mind 
of  the  student  of  Nature. 

But,  till  we  have  organization,  we  never  find  the  adaptation 
of  all  the  parts  to  the  good  of  the  whole.  Still  less  do  we 
discover  that  which,  at  first  indistinctly  indicated  in  the 
vegetable  creation,  manifests  itself  in  the  very  lowest  forms  of 
animal  life,  and  even  in  those  creations  which  seem  to  pass 
from  one  kingdom  (as  we  used  to  say)  to  the  other  in  the 
course  of  their  brief  lives. 

I refer  to  the  individual  will  of  the  mere  sac  of  living 
matter  that,  as  the  amoeha,  knows  how  to  enclose  its  prey  at 
its  pleasure,  for  the  satisfaction  of  its  appetite ; or  as  a vibrio 
can  direct  its  free  motions  not  without  aim  of  its  own.  For 
each  creature  has  its  own  free  will. 

When  we  look  at  the  world  of  organized  existence,  we  find 
that  every  living  thing  has  its  own  individuality,  and  is 
endowed  with  a property  of  first  developing  that  individuality 
out  of  an  embryo  at  first  shapeless  and  formless,  and  then  of 
maintaining  that  individuality  and  even  of  reproducing  parts 
that  are  accidentally  rendered  defective,  as  the  lobster  repro- 
duces its  claws  according  to  the  type.  Some  such  explana- 
tion must  be  given  to  what  physicians  call  the  vis  medicatrix 
naturce. 

Moreover,  each  creature  has  the  power  of  reproduction  of  its 
own  image;  sometimes  the  formative  idea  passing  through 
even  three  or  four  intermediate  types  in  which  it  could  not  be 
recognised,  but  the  chrysalis  produces  in  its  perfection  the 
special  butterfly  to  which  the  perfect  realisation  of  the  type 
tends  from  the  beginning. 

Nature  is  creative  and  upholding,  not  by  any  inherent  power 
of  its  own,  but  by  the  will  and  power  of  the  Supreme,  who 
acts  in  and  through  his  creatures,  for  in  Him  we  live,  and 


* I object  to  the  term  dead  matter  as  entirely  unscientific  and  misleading. 
“Deprived  of  life”  is  the  first  meaning  given  to  the  word  “ dead”  in  the 
English  Dictionary  I turn  to,  but  “matter”  has  never  been  deprived  of  life/^ 
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move^  and  have  our  being.  Take  away  the  Unseen  and  the 
Supernatural^,  and  all  would  resolve  itself  into  chaos. 

By  no  effort  of  ours  could  we  force  a single  atom  to  combine 
otherwise  than  in  accord  with  its  nature.  It  is  otherwise  with 
organized  nature.  In  this  realm  we  are  permitted  to  be  to  a 
certain  extent  creators,  in  so  far  that  many  of  the  most  useful 
plants,  and  fruits,  and  grains  are  not  exactly  such  as  they  are 
given  to  us  by  nature,  but  modified  by  art.  Scientists  have 
overcome  the  repugnance  which  God  has  implanted  in  animals 
to  union  with  divergent  types,  and  produced  thus  some 
monstrous  results,  of  which  the  so-called  Lejjorides  (half 
rabbit  half  hare)  j were  a short-lived  example.*  In  all  these 
artificial  variations,  however,  there  is  wanting  that  fixity  of 
organization  which  belongs  to  the  primitive  type.  This  is 
shown  by  the  continual  tendency  to  relapse  into  the  wild  or 
natural  state. 

Every  creature  has  its  nature,  and  rejoices  in  the  perfect- 
ness of  that  nature.  The  personal  will  and  identity  of  the 
bird  is  as  manifest  as  in  that  of  the  man ; God  having  so 
decreed  that  each  life  that  he  has  given  should  be  in  its 
measure  a reflection  of  his  own  ever-blessed  existence. 

The  following  anecdote  illustrates  my  meaning.  The  writerf 
is  relating  how  he  had  undertaken  to  make  an  artificial  dove 
which  was  to  sustain  itself  in  the  air  by  means  of  an  ingenious 
mechanism : — 

“I  had  wrought  unceasingly  at  its  construction  for  more  than  three 
months.  The  day  was  come  for  the  trial.  I placed  it  on  the  edge  of  a 
table,  after  having  carefully  closed  the  doors,  in  order  to  keep  the  discovery 
secret,  and  to  give  my  friend  a pleasing  surprise.  A thread  held  the 
mechanism  motionless.  Who  can  conceive  the  palpitations  of  my  heart,  and 
the  agonies  of  my  self-love,  when  I brought  the  scissors  near  to  cut  the  fatal 
bond  ? Zest ! the  spring  of  the  dove  starts,  and  begins  to  unroll  itself  with 
a noise.  I lift  my  eyes  to  see  the  bird  pass,  but  after  making  a few  turns 
over  and  over,  it  falls,  and  goes  to  hide  itself  under  the  table.  Eosine,  my 
dog,  who  was  keeping  there,  moves  ruefully  away.  Eosine,  who  never  sees 
a chicken,  or  a pigeon,  without  attacking  and  pursuing  it,  did  not  deign  even 
to  look  at  my  clove,  which  was  floundering  on  the  floor.  This  gave  the 
finishing  stroke  to  my  self-esteem.  I went  to  take  an  airing  on  the  ramparts. 
I was  walking  up  and  down,  sad  and  out  of  spirits,  as  one  always  is  after  a 
great  hope  disappointed,  when,  raising  my  eyes,  I perceived  a flight  of  cranes 
passing  over  my  head.  I stopped  to  have  a good  look  at  them.  They  were 
advancing  in  triangular  order,  like  the  English  column  at  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy.  I saw  them  traverse  the  sky  from  cloud  to  cloud.  All ! how 
well  they  fly,  said  I to  myself.  With  what  assurance  they  seem  to  glide 
along  the  viewless  path  which  they  follow.  Shall  I confess  it  ? Alas  ! may 
I be  forgiven  ! The  horrible  feeling  of  envy  for  once,  once  only,  entered  my 


* See  Dr.  Lucas,  Heredite  Naturelle.  T.  ii.,  201. 
t Zavier  de  Maistre,  quoted  by  E.  Naville,  Lecture  iv.,  1863,  Geneva. 
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heart,  and  it  was  for  the  cranes.  For  a long  time  afterwards,  motionless,  in 
the  midst  of  the  crowd  which  was  moving  around  me.  I kept  observing  the 
rapid  movement  of  the  swallows,  and  I was  astonished  to  see  them  suspended 
in  the  air,  just  as  if  I had  never  seen  that  phenomenon.  A feeling  of  pro- 
found admiration,  unknown  to  me  till  then,  lighted  up  my  soul.  I seemed 
to  myself  to  be  looking  on  Nature  for  the  first  time.  I heard  with  surprise 
the  buzzing  of  the  flies,  the  song  of  the  birds,  and  that  mysterious  and  con- 
fused noise  of  the  living  creation  which  involuntarily  celebrates  its  author. 
Ineffable  concert,  to  which  man  alone  has  the  sublime  privilege  of  adding 
the  accents  of  gratitude  ! Who  is  the  Author  of  this  brilliant  mechanism  ? 
I exclaimed  in  the  transport  which  animated  me.  Who  is  it  that,  opening 
his  creative  hand,  let  fly  the  first  swallow  into  the  air  ? It  is  He  who  gave 
commandment  to  these  trees  to  come  forth  from  the  grounds,  and  to  lift 
their  branches  towards  the  sky.” 

De  Maistre  thus  found  out  the  difference  between  a God- 
created  universe  and  a self- created  mechanical  world_j  between 
existences  and  machines. 

Haeckel  (Reynolds,  p.  104)  tells  us  : — Life  is  nothing  but  a 
connected  chain  of  very  complicated  material  phenomena  of 
motion.'’^ 

Who  does  not  see  that  if  our  amusing  author  had  been 
endowed  with  skill  and  power  to  comijlete  the  chains  he  would 
still  not  have  formed  a bird,  but  only  an  automaton.  However 
perfect  such  automata  might  be,  they  could  not  be  conscious 
of  their  own  happy  existence,  nor  have  such  instinct  to  guide 
their  flight  as  called  forth  his  admiration.  Doth  the  hawk  fly 
by  thij  wisdom,  and  stretch  her  wings  towards  the  south  ? 
(Job  xxxix.  26.) 

I am  conscious  of  a hearty  desire  to  know  more  on  the 
subject,  and  And  in  Mr.  Reynolds  many  passages  of  elaborate 
description  of  what  is  already  known.  Far  from  any  wish  to 
settle  down  in  superstitious  ignorance,  I ask  to  know  more ; 
for  all  will  but  declare  more  of  the  glory  of  God.  Only  let  the 
knowledge  be  real. 

I am  unable  to  lend  myself  to  that  facile  acceptance  of 
plausible  inanities,  which  is  so  common,  that  even  Professor 
Huxley  (Reynolds,  p.  15)  says : — 

“ The  army  of  liberal  thought  is,  at  present,  in  loose  order,  and  many  a 
spirited  freethinker  makes  use  of  his  freedom  merely  to  vent  nonsense. 
We  should  be  the  better  for  a vigorous  and  watchful  enemy  to  hammer  us 
into  cohesion  and  discipline  ; and  I for  one  lament  that  the  bench  of  bishops 
cannot  show  a man  of  the  calibre  of  Butler  of  the  Analogy^  who,  if  he  were 
alive,  would  make  short  work  of  the  current  a 'priori  infidelity.” 

This  eminent  Professor  begins  to  see  that  the  superstitious 
adherence  of  the  followers  of  evolutionist  theories  to  their 
chiefs,  is  a real  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  science.  He 
has  good  sense  enough  to  know  (also)  that  our  ignorance  is 
greater  than  we  willingly  confess. 
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VI. — Animated  Nature, 

What,  then,  is  the  natu7'e  of  the  animal  creation  ? In  how 
far  is  the  essential  identity  of  each  creature  fixed  ? In  how 
far  liable  to  inherent  change  ? In  how  far  modified  by  cir- 
cumstances? Is  there  any  such  thing  as  species,  or  is  all 
nature  in  a continual  flux,  the  sport  of  chance  ? Or  are  the 
creatures,  man  included,  all  improving  themselves  (excepting 
those  myriads  of  types  which  are  improved  off  creation),  and 
all  tending  towards  perfection  ? 

I may  venture  to  say  that  we  are  not  yet  prepared  with 
answers  to  these  and  many  other  questions.  May  I add  that 
our  knowledge  of  inanimate  nature  in  chemistry  is  much  more 
demonstrably  perfect  than  that  of  animated  nature. 

We  do  not  knoiu  what  is  natural.  How,  then,  can  we  dis- 
tinguish what  is  supernatural  ? 

The  following  comes  to  hand  whilst  I am  writing,  as  an 
appropriate  illustration  of  my  meaning  : — 

“ Intelligence  in  Animals.— Some  years  ago  "my  father,  who  was  a 
medical  practitioner  in  Somersetshire,  had  a valuable  horse,  which  eventually 
he  was  obliged  to  part  with,  as  it  was  vicious,  and  not  always  safe  to  drive. 
During  the  time  my  father  drove  it,  he  had  occasion  to  visit  daily  for  several 
weeks  an  old  gentleman  who  had  met  with  a serious  accident.  His  patient 
lived  at  the  bottom  of  a steep  lane,  which  branched  off  at  right  angles  from 
the  main  road.  This  horse  was  always  used  for  visiting  this  patient,  and 
during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  when  there  were  dangerous  symptoms, 
was  frequently  driven  down  the  lane  twice  a day. 

“ The  farmer  to  whom  my  father  sold  this  horse  lived  at  a distance  of  several 
miles  beyond  this  turning  on  the  same  road,  attended  regularly  the  market 
in  the  town  where  my  father  lived,  and  necessarily  passed  this  sharp  turning 
both  going  and  returning  therefrom.  Some  three  or  four  years  after  pur- 
chasing this  horse,  he  had  occasion  to  drive  into  the  town  to  fetch  my  father 
to  attend  his  wife.  As  the  case  was  urgent,  he  got  into  the  gig,  and  was 
driven  by  the  farmer  towards  the  farm  where  he  lived.  Suddenly,  without 
the  slightest  warning,  the  horse  turned  down  the  lane  he  knew  so  well,  nearly 
capsizing  them. 

“ As  soon  as  they  had  recovered  themselves,  the  farmer  exclaimed  that  ‘ he 
had  never  known  the  horse  do  such  a thing  before  all  the  years  he  had  had 
it.’  My  father  was  surprised,  and  said,  ‘ Not  when  you  have  driven  this  way 
to  and  from  the  market  ? ’ The  farmer  replied,  ‘ That  .the  horse  never  even 
so  much  as  looked  at  the  turning,  whilst  he  had  driven  it  until  now.’  ‘ Well,’ 
said  my  father,  ‘ he  must  associate  me,  knowing  that  I am  in  this  gig,  with 
the  many  visits  he  used  to  pay  with  me  down  that  lane,  when  I attended 
my  poor  old  patient  at  the  bottom,  after  his  accident.  I patted  his  nose  be- 
fore starting,  and  he  knows  by  my  voice  that  I am  behind  him.  His  memory 
has  served  him  well,  and  he  concluded  that  I must  be  going  the  same  journey 
we  performed  together  so  many  years  ago.’  My  father  always  considered 
this  fact  evidence  of  reasoning  powers  in  the  horse,  and  although  I incline  to 
the  same  opinion,  I will  not  comment  upon  it,  but  content  myself  with  simply 
relating  this  anecdote.  Nov,  19,  1881.”— A.  H.,  in  Knoivledge, 
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This  is  all  natiiralj  and  such  facts  could  be  multiplied 
indefinitely.  They  surely  show^  in  so  far_,  a Mndred  nature  in 
man  and  animals , — a kinship  which  is  finely  brought  out  by 
Burns  in  his  address  to  a field-mouse, — his  ‘^poor,  earth-born 
companion  and  fellow-mortal/^ — applied,  moreover  (in  the 
true  spirit  of  poetry)  to  an  instructive  end  : — 

“ Still  thou  art  blest  compared  wi’  me, 

The  present  only  toucheth  thee  ; 

But,  och  ! I backward  cast  my  e’e 
On  prospects  drear  ! 

An’  forward,  tho’  I canna  see, 

I guess  an’  fear  ! ” 

The  next  anecdote  immediately  following  in  tho  same 
periodical  conducts  us  still  further  : — 

“ A singular  instance  of  ai^parent  prescience  in  a dog  occurs  in  an  account 
given  Nov.  21  of  a father  shot  by  his  son.  Here  is  the  evidence  of  the  wife 
and  mother  : — 

“ ‘ We  heard  nothing  to  disturb  us  after  retiring  to  bed  until  about  half- 
past two  o’clock  next  morning.  About  that  time  a little  dog  which  belonged 
to  my  husband,  and  was  a great  favourite,  came  upstairs,  and  jumped  upon 
our  bed.  My  husband  tried  to  make  the  dog  go  away,  but  he  could  not  do 
so,  as  the  little  thing  seemed  so  “ fussy.”  At  last  he  thought  the  best  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  take  the  dog  downstairs,  and,  by  shutting  the  door  at  the 
bottom,  prevent  it  from  returning.  My  husband  got  out  of  bed,  and  took 
the  dog  in  his  arms  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  away.  In  about  half  a 
minute,  and  when  he  was  on  the  stairs,  I heard  a loud  report,  as  if  a pistol 
or  a revolver  was  being  fired.  This  was  repeated  twice,  and  the  deceased 
then  shouted  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  “ I am  shot ! ” ’ 

“ The  peculiarity  here  is  that  the  coming  danger,  of  which  the  animal 
appeared  cognisant,  could  only  have  been  imparted  by  the  footsteps  or 
other  movements  of  a member  of  the  family  ; this,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, could  har  e given  no  such  premonitions  of  danger  to  the  dog.  Has 
any  similar  case  been  observed  ? ” 

Is  this  supernatural  or  is  it  not  ? 

I have  been  myself  compelled  to  yield  to  invincible  re- 
pugnance of  a horse  to  pass  a place  which  he  rememhered 
as  an  Aceldama,  or  place  of  shedding  blood.^’*  This 
aversion  belonged,  I suppose,  to  his  nature ; but  if  so,  the 
nature  of  a horse  partakes  of  greater  sensitiveness  than  that 
of  man. 

I now  proceed  to  consider  a case  of  the  evidently  super- 
natural class.  It  is  that  of  the  ass  of  Balaam,  whose  mouth, 
it  is  said,  the  Lord  opened.^^  I will  not  attempt  to  show 
that  some  undiscovered  law  of  nature  might  exist,  of  which 


An  old  slaughter-house. 
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advantage  was  taken  to  give  the  rebellious  prophet  a lesson. 
Such  reconciliations  of  Scripture  and  science  seem  to  be 
generally  feeble  in  conception^,  and  when  completed  (for 
the  most  part)  more  difficult  to  receive  than  the  simple 
narrative  itself.  I admit  at  once  that  the  whole  was  above 
nature,  and  not  only  so,  but  contrary  to  nature,  but  claim  that 
my  opponent  should  make  this  admission,  that  what  is  im- 
possible with  man  is  possible  with  God. 

Having  obtained  (if  only  for  argnmenVs  sake)  the  admission 
that  the  narrative  is  true,  look  how  entirely  natural  the  whole 
seems ; though  admitting  us  into  a region  of  which  we  know 
nothing  till  our  eyes  are  opened, — namefy,  that  of  the  ministra- 
tion of  angels  in  the  Providence  of  God. 

Could  anything  be  imagined  more  truly  natural,  if  only  a 
supernatural  Power  be  admitted  to  have  been  exerted  to  give 
new  faculties  to  the  brute  to  express  i\\o^e  feelincjs  which  may 
well  be  present  to  the  nature  of  an  animal  under  ill-treatment 
even  now  ? Do  we  not  see  the  like  feelings  expressed  in  the 
intelligent  eye  of  the  dog,  in  the  tears  of  the  deer  ? 

Probably  some  latent  powers,  of  what  have  been  often 
considered  the  supernatural  sort,  are  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  man.  A clerical  acquaintance  related  to  me,  how,  in  a 
perfectly  natural  way,  he  acquired  the  power  of  soothing 
nervous  pain  in  others.  I had  happily  no  occasion  to  test  his 
powers. 

The  following  is  of  a different  kind.  In  the  life  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Holt,  a curious  anecdote  is  recorded.  It  appears 
that,  when  a young  man,  Holt  happened,  on  one  occasion,  with 
some  companions,  to  stop  at  an  inn  in  the  country,  where  they 
contracted  a debt  of  such  amount  that  they  were  unable  to 
defray  it.  In  this  dilemma  they  appealed  to  Holt  to  get  them 
out  of  the  scrape.  Holt  observed  that  the  innkeepePs 
daughter  looked  remarkably  ill,  and  was  told  by  her  father 
she  had  an  ague.  Hereupon  he  gathered  several  plants,  and 
mixed  them  together  with  a great  deal  of  ceremony,  after- 
wards wrapping  them  in  a piece  of  parchment,  upon  which  he 
had  scrawled  certain  letters  and  marks.  The  ball  thus  pre- 
pared he  hung  about  the  young  woman’s  neck,  and  the  ague 
did  not  return.  After  this  the  never-failing  doctor  offered  to 
discharge  the  bill,  but  the  gratitude  of  the  landlord  refused 
any  such  thing,  and  Holt  and  his  companions  departed. 
When  he  became  Lord  Chief  Justice,  a woman  was  brought 
before  him  accused  of  being  a witch.  She  was  the  last  j)orson 
eljer  tried  in  England  for  witchcraft.  She  made  no  other 
defence  than  that  she  was  in  possession  of  a certain  ball  which 
infallibly  cured  ague.  The  ball  was  handed  up  to  the  Judge, 
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wlio  untied  it,  and  found  it  to  be  the  identical  ball  which  he 
had  made  in  his  youthful  days  for  the  purpose  of  curing  the 
woman^s  ague  and  paying  his  own  bill/^* 

Many  things  are  natural  which  might  not  be  thought  so  at 
first  sight.  I have  known  a man  cured  of  ague  by  the  usual 
remedies,  but,  suffering  from  a relapse  into  all  the  symptoms 
brought  on  by  a shock  to  the  nervous  system. 

I cannot  dwell  upon  the  nature  of  man, — tripartite,  as  I 
think  it  is, — body,  soul,  and  s^nrit ; a view  in  which  Mr. 
Eeynolds  appears  to  agree  (see  page  154),  further  than  to  say 
that  this  certainly  appears  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  in 
which  I am  happy  to  be  able  to  agree,  whilst  acknowledging 
my  dissidence  not  only  from  the  painful  nonsense, — of  thought 
being  connected  with  molecular  changes  in  the  brain, — but 
also  from  the  notion  that  the  action  of  the  spirit  in  man  is 
necessarily  dependent  on  the  bodily  organs  at  all.  When 
sight  is  withdrawn  the  sense  of  touch  has  become  so  exalted 
that  a botanist  could  still  distinguish  plants  by  contact  with 
the  thin  skin  of  the  lip,  aided  by  the  tongue ; colours  also 
have  been  in  the  same  manner  distinguished  j and  in  a 
recent  case  which  excited  much  attention  in  the  medical 
world  each  sense  as  it  was  withdrawn  seemed  supplemented 
by  some  other.f 

All  this  is  natural,  but  what  are  we  to  say  to  those  cases  in 
which  the  spirit  when  departing  from  the  body  makes  itself 
known  to  those  at  a distance  by  impressions  on  the  organs  of 
sight  or  sound. { I should  have  thought  it  incredible,  or  at  all 
events  superhuman,  that  I should  be  able  to  converse  with  a 
friend  at  some  miles  distance  with  more  ease  than  across  my 
own  table  (if  that  friend  be  a little  deaf) ; yet  so  it  is,  in 
these  days  of  the  telephone,  and  we  all  know  there  is  nothing 
supernatural  about  it. 

From  the  teaching  of  Christ  we  must  be  led  to  understand 
that  all  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth,^^  and  that 
many  things,  not  only  superhuman,  but  supernatural,  may  be 
natural  to  the  new  man.  So  St.  Peter,  that  disciple  whom  we 
all  feel  so  entirely  one  in  nature  and  in  all  natural  frailty  with 
ourselves,  walks  on  the  waves,  and  even  raises  the  dead, — of 
course,  not  without  the  special  assistance  of  Divine  power. 


* Quoted  from  the  Penny  Magazine  for  1835. 

t See  a paper  on  the  “ Transference  of  Special  Sense  ” in  the  Journal  of 
Psychological  Medicine  and  Mental  Pathology,  vol.  vii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  37  ; also 
Biography  of  Mrs.  Croad,  Bristol. 

X The  widely- published  event  connected  with  the  lamented  death  of 
George  Smith,  B.  A,  Soc.,  will  serve  as  one  instance. 
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VII. — The  Meaning  of  Nature. 

According  to  our  Eevelation^  the  Universe  is  represented  as 
< the  wondrously  wrought  and  splendid  rohe  of  the  Almighty, 
such  as  the  kings  were  accustomed  to  array  themselves  with 
when  they  sat  down  on  their  thrones  of  royal  majesty.  All 
creation  is  represented  as  the  handiwork  of  God,  and  as 
having  for  its  primary  object  His  own  pleasure.  Heaven 
records  this  as  a worthy  object.  The  four-and-twenty  elders 
fall  down  before  Him  that  sat  on  the  throne,  and  worship  Him 
that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  and  cast  their  crowns  before  the 
throne,  saying,  ^ Thou  art  worthy,  0 Lord,  to  receive  glory 
and  honour  and  power  : for  Thou  hast  created  all  things,  and 
for  Thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created.^ 

Eebel  spirits  and  rebel  man  may  object,  but  all  must  admit 
that  the  statement  gives  a logical  explanation  of  the  meaning 
of  Nature.  All  is  represented  as  made  by  the  A070C,  the 
Word  who  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  from  this 
wondrous  source  the  archetypal  ideas  must  have  arisen, — the 
thoughts  of  that  mighty  Mind,  if  we  may  so  speak  reverently, 
clothing  themselves  with  objective  reality.  Hence  the  distinct- 
ness of  type.  Everything  is  brought  forth  by  the  earth  and 
waters  after  its  kind."’^  Jehovah  Elohim  made  every  plant  of 
the  field  before  it  was  in  the  earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field 
before  it  grew  (Genesis  i.,  ii.).  The  (pseudo)  Zoroaster,  and 
the  Platonists  in  general,  had  the  same  conception,  traditional 
apparently,  and  not  derived  from  our  Eevelation.  The  Father 
is  represented  as  understanding  by  mature  counsel  ideas  of 
every  form ; these  spring  forth  to  sight  flowing  out  of  one 
fountain.  For  the  Almighty  Euler  set  before  the  world  an 
imperishable  intellectual  pattern  {vospov  tvttov  a(p0iTov)  or 
original  model,  the  print  of  whose  form  was  made  to  appear 
through  the  world,  which  hence  is  beautiful  with  all  kinds 
of  ideas  {TravToXaig  i^iaig)  of  which  there  is  one  fountain. 

This,  according  to  Cory,  is  Sabaean  Philosophy  in  a Greek 
dress,  and  if  so,  it  must,  according  to  Dr.  Chwolson,  reach 
far  back  in  the  worldA  history  into  the  dim  ages  of  the  past, 
when  Abram  was  brought  into  conflict  with  these  sectaries, 
who  boasted  of  deriving  their  religion  from  Seth. 

If  all  invented  by  the  Greek  mind  (however),  this  notion  of 
embodied  divine  ideas  will  stand  advantageous  comparison 
with  the  notions  of  our  scientists.  If  there  is  no  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  Almighty  Euler  to  preserve  these  types, 
what  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  unspeakable  disgust  at 
the  violation  of  those  certain  boundaries  which  he  will  not 
have  overpast  ? — Whence  the  world-wide  conviction  that 
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in  the  lion  we  have  a type  of  majesty  and  strength,  in 
the  peacock  of  pride,  in  the  ape  a satire  on  kumanity,  in  the 
bee-hive  the  image  of  a well-ordered  state,  and  so  forth 
throughout  creation  ? 

Admirably  did  the  Greek  mind  catch  hold  of  these  concep- 
tions. Nature,  they  said,  gave  certain  means  of  offence  and 
defence  to  all  creatures,  but  when  it  came  to  the  creation  of 
woman,  she  had  nothing  left.  What  then  did  she  give  her  ? 
Beauty  ! and  beauty  overcomes  strength. 

I know  not  how  this  may  be,  but  without  leaving  my  own 
belongings,  I see  how  Nature  arranges  her  parable.  I have  a 
strong,  well-trimmed,  quickset  hedge,  which,  of  course,  I like 
to  see  uniform ; but,  alas  1 what  has  happened  ? I see  it  in 
parts  decaying,  dead,  I have  just  been  obliged  to  dig  up 
portions  and  replace ; a remedy  which,  perhaps,  will,  after  all, 
fail.  For  in  searching  after  the  cause,  I call  to  mind  that 
beautiful  bindweed  which  in  summer  covered  with  its  luxuriant 
foliage  the  hedge  where  it  rested,  and  adorned  in  seeming 
thankfulness  with  its  white  flowers  of  the  chastest  purity  the 
crabbed  couch  on  which  it  rested  so  languidly.  I remembered 
that  it  had  in  some  way  insinuated  itself  amongst  the  roots, 
depriving  the  supporting  hedge  of  some  part  of  its  nourishment, 
and  then  with  gently  insinuating  embrace  binding  itself  ever 
more  strongly  round  the  branches  of  the  thorn.  The  con- 
volvolus  has  conquered  here,  I say, — ^beauty  has  triumphed 
over  strength. 

Whence,  we  may  ask,  come  these  destroyers,  which  I am 
ready  to  think  comprise  one-half  of  animated  creation  ? How 
beautiful  many  of  them,  are!  how  perfect  in  their  creation! 
Look  at  the  tiger  of  the  East,  and  consider  his  ravages 
amongst  the  population ; and,  again,  the  serpents  of  the  same 
district.  Of  what  fierce  delight  in  life  the  genus  Felis  gives 
us  instances  ; how  they  rejoice  to  lick  the  warm  blood  ! Our 
common  cat — what  a perfect  creature  she  is  in  her  well-knit 
limbs,  and  what  ingenious  cruelty  she  displays  in  tormenting 
her  victims  ! 

Will  our  utilitarian  opponents  inform  us  what  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this,  or  why  the  destroyers  of  the  Saurian  epoch  have, 
after  all,  been  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  comparative  tran- 
quillity of  the  present  ? Will  beauty  and  grace  have  the 
victory  in  the  end  ? 

In  page  103  (Keynolds)  I read  as  follows  : — 

“Have  the  living  particles  which  are  arranged  into  the  shape  of  an 
organism  an  innate  tendency  to  arrange  themselves  into  the  shape  of  that 
very  organism  to  which  they  belong  ? This  is  a bard  thing  to  say,  though 
the  tendency  to  assume  the  specific  form  must  he  inherent  in  all  parts  of  the 
organism.’^ 


Mr.  Keynolds  searclies  vainly  for  an  intelligible  answer  to 
this  question^  which  conducts  us  to  the  very  confines  of  our 
knowledge^  and  shows  us  how  wonderful  is  the  constitution 
of  Nature.  This  is  well  stated  by  Dr.  Lionel  S.  Beale, 
F.B.S.,  who  has  instructed  us  more  in  the  mystery  of  life 
than  any  other  author  : — 

“ In  living  centres,  far  more  central  than  the  centre  as  seen  by  the  highest 
magnifying  powers,  in  centres  of  living  matter  where  the  eye  cannot  pene- 
trate, but  towards  which  the  understanding  may  tend,  proceed  changes  of 
the  nature  which  the  most  advanced  physicists  and  chemists  fail  to  afford  us 
the  faintest  conception.” 

This  is  real  science  and  real  philosophy,  and  shows  that  we 
do  not  fully  comprehend  Nature  in  her  most  common  modes 
of  action,  and  therefore,  no  wonder  that  we  have  no  proper 
words  to  describe  the  mystery  hidden  behind  the  above 
centres.  But  our  wise  men  who  deny  all  God-given  know- 
ledge have  no  difficulty  in  forging  explanations. 

Listen  to  the  following  (quoted  at  p.  109,  Keynolds*)  : — 

'‘So  that  when  a man,  translating  the  formula,  says  ‘ the  joining  of  stuff 
into  a lump,  then  the  equal  unjoining  and  sending  out  of  movement  from  it, 
the  making  stuff*  pass  from  a no  sort  of  unstickingness  into  some  sort  of 
holding-togetherness,  whjle  the  movement  not  sent  out  undergoes  a like 
change  from  no  sort  of  keeping-togetherness  into  some  sort  of  sticking.’  ” 

Haeckel  tells  us,  Life  is  nothing  but  a connected  chain  of 
very  complicated  material  phenomena  of  motion.  These 
motions  must  be  considered  as  changes  in  the  position  and 
combination  of  the  molecules  (p.  104). 

And  Haeckel  is  a consistent  Materialist  and  the  prince  of 
all  Evolutionists ; so  that  having  failed  to  reach  any  water  in 
pumping  at  this  dry  well,  I am  not  so  much  disappointed  in 
coming  back  to  our  authors  own  explication  : — 

“ We  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that,  complex  as  are  chemical  units, 
physiological  or  life  units  are  more  complex  ; that  difference  of  composition 
in  these  units  themselves,  leading  to  differences  in  the  mutual  iffay  of 
energies,  causes  the  endless  varieties  of  existing  forms  ” (p.  104). 

I must  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  we  do  not  understand 
these  varieties  nor  what  constitutes  the  individuality  of  any 


Being  our  author’s  rendering  in  English  of  the  sentence  he  quotes  from 
H.  Spencer’s  Fmi  Principles  (p.  396).  This  piece  of  “plausible  inanity,” 
as  quoted  by  Eeynolds,  is  as  follows 

“ It  is  an  integration  of  matter  and  concomitant  dissipation  of  motion, 
during  which  the  matter  passes  from  an  indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity, 
to  a definite,  coherent  heterogeneity,  and  during  which  the  retained  motion 
undergoes  a parallel  transformation.” 
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living  thing  ? A'VTiat  makes  the  beech-tree  which  I see  before 
me  a beech-tree  rather  than  an  oak  ? And  why,  when  we 
have  succeeded  so  far  in  putting  force  upon  this  individuality 
as  to  constitute  the  fern-leaved  variety,  do  individual  branches 
sometimes  revert  to  the  old  hereditary  type,  as  I have  seen  on 
more  than  one  occasion  ? 

It  must  be  a very  strong  ^^sort  of  holding-togetherness 
which  keeps  the  type  dog  the  same  in  all  the  fifty  or  sixty 
varieties  which  man  has  either  found  or  formed,  and 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  the  type  dog  to  mingle 
with  the  type  fox;  the  latter  having  an  eye  adapted  to 
the  twilight,  the  nocturnal  idea  cannot  harmonise  with  the 
diurnal.  The  same  in  pigeons,  flexible  as  is  the  pigeon 
nature ; whilst  the  admirable  goose  refuses  to  be  mystified  and 
remains  goose  still.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  Lingula, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  Lingula  flags  of  Wales,  and  of 
which  Murchison  says,  The  genus  has,  indeed,  lived  on  from 
the  Silurian  or  primaeval  days  to  the  present  time,  though  its 
former  associates,  the  graptolites  and  trilobites,  vanished  long 
ago  from  the  world.-’^* 

This  primseval  inhabitant  of  Wales  has  refused  to  mingle 
its  nature  or  to  change  its  type  for  an  incalculable  period  of 
time.  We  are  here,  confessedly,  within  a measurable  distance 
of  the  beginning  of  animal  life. 

The  creatures,  according  to  Genesis,  were  formed  at  different 
periods.  According  to  the  testimony  of  the  rocks  we  must 
come  to  the  same  conclusion.  For  do  we  not  judge  of  the 
relative  age  of  diSerent  deposits  by  the  organic  remains  which 
they  enclose  ? 

All  honour  to  the  Lingula  ! but  what  shall  we  say  about  its 
strong  individuality  of  nature  ? What  caused  this  sticldng- 
togetherness  of  its  type  ? At  all  events,  this  bivalvef  has  con- 
tinued from  the  very  earliest  beginning, — a witness  against 
the  truth  of  evolution.  For  why  should  this  type  remain 
fixed,  and  the  others  develop  themselves,  even  up  to  man  ? 
The  geological  record  is,  in  this  case,  too  complete  for  the 
evolutionists. 

It  is  correct  science  now  to  deny  all  individuality  to  trees, 


Murchison’s  Situria  : the.  History  of  the  oldest-lcnoivn  Bodes  containing 
Organic  Bemains  ” (pp.  40, 41). 

t In  order  to  secure  correctness,  I wrote  to  my  friend  W.  Carnithers, 
F.R.S.,  V.P.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  as  first-rate  authority.  He  replied,  “ The  reference 
to  the  Lingula  is  quite  correct.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  call  it  a 
hrachioijod  than  a bivalve,  for  though  it  has  two  valves,  the  name  “bivalve” 
does  not  generally  include  the  hradiioimlaJ' 
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and^  of  course^  I assent  to  tlie  opinion  of  tliose  who  linovj,  i.e., 
of  scientists  ; moreover,  I see  that  this  individuality  can 
be  multiplied  into  as  many  individualities  as  you  can  succeed 
in  growing  by  cuttings  from  the  plant.  But  how  am  I to 
understand  this  fact,  that  each  part  is  fitted  to  subserve  the 
purpose  of  the  whole?  If  there  were  not  the  ascending  and 
descending  axis  the  notion  of  tree  could  not  exist.  If  all  were 
root,  there  would  be  no  upward  growth.  If  there  were  no 
ascending  sap,  how  would  the  trunk  or  branches  be  formed  ? 
If  there  were  no  leaves,  how  could  there  be  any  increase  ? 

How  wonderful  the  hydraulic  machinery  which  pumps  up, 
filtering  at  the  same  time  the  fluid  constituents,  distributing 
them  to  every  extremity.  How  marvellous  the  chemistry  of 
the  leaves  and  the  aerial  adaptation  of  the  stomata.  To  say 
that  all  these  things  come  by  chance,  or  by  such  chance  as  is 
no  chance  at  all,  viz.,  natural  selection,^^  is  an  insult  to  one’s 
understanding. 

Mr.  Keynolds  well  says : — 

“ It  is  absolutely  and  for  ever  inconceivable  that  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen,  should  be  otherwise  than  indifferent  as  to  their  position  and 
motion,  past,  present,  or  future.  Are  we,  ‘the  cunningest  of  Nature’s 
clocks,’  to  believe  that  there  is  no  intelligence  at  the  heart  of  things  ? Are 
we  to  set  our  time  as  if  it  were  more  philosophical  to  regard  unconscious, 
unintelligent,  energies,  as  wise  creators  and  intelligent  guides,  than  to  have 
faith  in  God  ? We  will  not  thus  sell  ourselves  for  nought”  (p.  122). 

Still  more  remarkable  are  the  means  by  which  the  plant 
succeeds  in  suppljdng  its  needs,  sometimes  by  what  we  may 
call  legitimate  means,  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  its  neigh- 
bours. The  roots  prolong  themselves  in  search  of  water,  or 
attracted,  as  it  might  almost  seem,  by  some  marvellous  instinct 
in  following  up  the  scent  of  their  appropriate  nourishment. 

A writer  in  the  Gardener^s  Ghroivicle  (Jan.  18th,  1873) 
says : — 

“ I had  some  horse-radish  growing  near  a pump,  and  in  taking  some  up 
to-day,  I found  a root  had  grown  9 feet  in  length  down  the  weU.”  The 
editor  remarks,  “ A 9-feet  run  in  search  of  a suitable  larder  must  be  a rare 
feat,  even  for  a horse-radish  root.” 

It  almost  revolts  against  our  moral  sense  to  watch  the 
contrivances  seen  in  the  pitcher-plants  for  betraying  their 
prey  and  securing  for  themselves  a supply  of  animal  food ; to 
attribute  these  to  the  plants  themselves  would  be  to  endow 
them  with  a high  degree  indeed  of  wisdom  and  intelligence ; 
but  what  shall  we  say  of  their  selfishness  ? That  it  is 
emblematic  ? The  modest-looking  and  unpretending  sundew 
(Drosera)  not  only  entraps,  but,  I think,  poisons  her  victims. 

The  apparently  voluntary  motions  of  the  twining  plants, 
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and  the  thickening  and  strengthening  of  the  coil  when 
adhesion  is  secured^  also  hold  out  to  us  striking  exhibitions  of 
creative  skill.  Indeed,  the  world  is  full  of  wonders  of  which 
the  explanation  is  wanting,  if  the  supernatural  is  ignored. 

The  leaves  seem  to  enjoy  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  certainly 
the  delicate  leaves  of  some  tropical  plants  bend  their  surfaces 
so  as  they  may  best  catch  its  rays.  This  tendency  has  been 
attributed  also  to  some  flowers,  and  is  immortalised  by  the 
poet : — 

“ The  heart  that  has  truly  loved  never  forgets, 

But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close, 

As  the  sunflower  turns  on  her  god  when  he  sets 
The  same  look  which  she  turn’d  when  he  rose.” 

It  is  quite  possible  that  our  Scientists/^  who  delight  in 
destroying  the  poetry  of  nature,  may  succeed  in  finding  some 
mechanical  reason  for  this  ; but  I think  they  cannot  so  explain 
the  remedial  expedients  that  we  next  notice. 

For  instance,  the  gale  in  October  last  broke  in  half  a large 
elm  of  mine,  and  I then  discovered  that  the  upper  portion, 
which  seemed  sound  and  flourishing,  had  been  living,  like  a 
young  spendthrift,  at  the  expense  of  its  decaying  parent. 
The  middle  portion,  from  some  injury,  had  fallen  into  decay, 
and  the  top  had  actually  sent  down  adventitious  roots,  some 
almost  as  thick  as  my  finger,  to  feed  upon  the  rotten  portion, 
making  their  way  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  for  15  feet 
or  20  feet.* 

These  adventitious  roots  present,  in  the  tropical  plants, 
strange  vagaries.  A plant  of  Vanilla  in  my  hot-house 
flourishes  by  their  means,  and  has  sent  down  long  roots  into 
the  soil  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  though  the  original 
stem  has  quite  withered  away. 

It  is  a matter  full  of  interest  to  behold  the  sensitive  plant 
fold  and  droop  its  leaves  in  regular  succession  as  the  shock  is 
communicated  from  one  part  of  the  plant  to  another. 

We  watch  something  which  is  quite  beyond  our  present 
powers  of  explanation ; for  we  do  not  imagine  for  a moment 
that  the  plant  has  any  nervous  system  through  which  feel- 
ing could  be  communicated : nevertheless,  in  the  marvellous 
adaptation  of  things  which  we  call  Nature,  we  have  before  us  an 
instance  of  the  typical  unity  impressed  on  the  creatures.  There 
is  a sort  of  feeling  after  the  endowment  of'  a higher  order  of 
creation.  It  is  a perilous  ascent,  however,  and  if  the  plant 


* Compare  my  Contrast  hetvjeen  Crystallisation  and  Life,  p.  28  (the 
woodcut).  Second  edition. 
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really  had  sense  it  might  have  been  shown  in  divesting  itself 
of  the  capacity  of  suffering  ! 

If  it  be  said  there  is  no  capacity  for  sufferings  which  I 
freely  grants  then  of  what  advantage  to  the  plant  can  this 
ajppearance  of  shrinking  sensibility  really  be  ? 

I do  not  think  we  can  arrive  at  an  explanation  without  the 
above  conception  of  typical  unity.  If  nature  be  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  glory  of  God,  and  if  it  all  is,  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
asserts^  a Parable  for  our  instruction,  why  should  we  not  learn 
lessons  of  instruction  from  the  sensitive  plant  as  well  as  from 
the  lilies  of  the  field  ? 

And  the  lily.  Why  was  the  lily  made  so  beautiful,  specially 
the  lily  of  Palestine, — the  beautiful  Hiileh  lily,  the  flower,  as 
I believe,  mentioned  by  our  Lord  in  that  delightful  exhortation 
to  trust  in  the  kind  care  of  our  Heavenly  Father: — ^ Consider 
the  lilies,  how  they  grow : they  toil  not,  they  spin  not ; and 
yet  I say  unto  you  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these."’  This  lily  is  very  large,  and  the 
three  inner  petals  meet  above  and  form  a gorgeous  canopy, 
such  as  art  never  approached  and  king  never  sat  under,  even 
in  his  utmost  glory  * 

Again,  I ask,  why  was  it  made  so  beautiful  ? You  are 
mistaken,^^  says  the  Agnostic,  it  made  itself  beautiful  in 
order  to  attract  attention.^^  Then,  it  seems,  vegetable  vanity 
met  with  its  reward;  for  the  gazelles  delight  to  feed  upon 
them,  so  that  they  are  safest  among  the  thorns.  You  can 
scarcely  ride  through  the  woods  north  of  Tabor,  where  these 
lilies  abound,  without  frightening  them  from  their  flowery 
pasture.^^ 

Our  Lord  walked  the  earth  with  his  eyes  ever  open  to  the 
poetry  of  nature.  He  comprehended  at  one  glance,  not  the 
outward  only,  but  the  inner  or  supernatural  side.  The  effect 
of  this  is  shown  in  His  inimitable  teaching.  Never  man 
spake  like  this  man.  He  knew  how  from  man^s  surroundings 
to  raise  and  to  elevate  the  character  of  man.  He  could  give 
His  disciples  power  to  tread  on  serpents  and  on  scorpions, 
and  over  all  the  power  of  the  enemy.f  Nature  has  its  dark 
as  well  as  its  flowery  side.  He  taught  us  truly  how  to  look 
through  nature  up  to  nature’s  God.  I am  tempted  to  trans- 
gress the  limits  of  my  paper,  and  say  something  about  the 
disseverance  of  education  from  religion,  but  I forbear ; only 
this  I will  say,  that  all  the  great  achievements  of  the  mind  of 
man,  whether  in  letters  or  art,  whether  in  poetry  or  painting. 


^ Thompson,  The  Land  and  the  Boole,  p.  256. 
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liave  been  ennobled  and  in  a certain  sense  directed  by  that 
view  of  nature  wbicb  gives  us  to  see  it  as  a wondrous  book 
spread  out  for  our  instruction^ — a parable  full  of  meaning 
inspired  by  the  mind  of  its  Author. 

In  the  very  formation  of  language^  if  we  believe  our  revela- 
tion, we  find  that  the  mind  of  man  was  drawn  out  by  the 
Creator  in  connexion  with  the  study  of  His  works  (Gren.  ii.). 
But  how  great  is  onr  ignorance,  even  yet,  of  Nature ! Accord- 
ing to  the  Chinese,  the  formation  of  writing  began  with  the 
very  illustrious  Fou-he,  whose  virtue  united  heaven  and  earth. 
He  lifted  up  his  eyes  oii  high  and  saw  figures  {icen)  from 
which  he  gained  instruction,  and  he  lowered  them  to  the 
earth,  and  beheld  models  to  imitate  on  the  earth.  __ 

He  then  invented  writing  according  to  six  rules,  the  first  of 
which  was  to  design  the  form. 

The  characters  for  sun  and  moon  belong  to  this  form,  and 
it  is  by  figuring  the  form  or  the  body  of  the  sun  and  moon 
that  they  were  represented  in  ancient  writing  (Kou-iven).^ 
Afterwards  follow  figurative  and  curious  metaphorical  and 
other  resemblances.  Such,  in  its  substance,  must  also  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

But  if  the  world  had  been  formed  by  a caucus  of  utilitarian 
philosophers,  with  drab  for  its  colouring  and  uniformitarianism 
for  its  rule,  where  would  have  been  its  teaching  ? We  cannot 
picture  to  ourselves  a Positivist  writing  Shakspeare,  still  less 
could  we  believe  in  a government  of  Agnostics  having  sound 
principles  of  statesmanship.  Not  knowing  God  in  nature  and 
in  Providence,  they  neither  can  know  their  own  nature  nor 
that  of  other  men.  The  negation  of  God^'’  is  a worm  at  the 
root  of  all  beneficial  legislation. 

May  England  be  preserved  from,  and  France  be  delivered 
from,  such  guidance  ! 


CONCLUSION. 

I shall  have  failed  in  my  special  object  in  this  paper  if  I do 
not  carry  the  conviction  of  my  readers  with  me  that  the  nature 
of  the  Agnostic, — his  idiosyncracy,  if  you  will, — must  be 
studied  by  those  physicians  who  would  bring  health  to  his 
soul.  It  is  a very  familiar  observation  that  a man  convinced 
against  his  will  is  not  converted  after  all.  Even  an  animal 
may  be  driven  to  a fiowing  well  of  purest  water,  but  cannot 


^ Essai  sur  VOrigine  et  la  Formation  similaire  des  Fcritnrcs  fgumihcR 
Chinoim  et  Egy^ptiennes,  (p.  9).  Pantier,  Paris. 
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be  compelled  to  drink.  We  all  of  us  partake  of  one  nature  j 
in  some  tending  more  to  the  Agnostic,  in  others  more  to  the 
superstitious  side  ; but  to  one  and  all^  the  manner  of  God^s 
dealing  with  us  is  this^ — ^^The  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee 
to  repentances^ 

We  could  not  easily  find  a treatise  more  suited  for  use  of 
some  of  these  than  the  Book  of  Job.  In  it  we  find  a sorely- 
tried  and  tempted  man  taking  very  much  the  same  ground 
which  they  occupy^ — speaking  grievous  things  against  God^ 
and  longing  that  his  Adversary  had  written  a book  to  answer 
him.  This_,  however_,  the  One  with  whom  he  contends  does 
not  do_,  but  gives  the  tempted  one  instead  the  hioivledge  of 
Himself,  and  this  effects  what  the  well-intentioned  speeches  of 
his  friends  failed  to  accomplish. 

Even  the  inspired  speeches  of  Elihu  were  as  powerless  as 
are  our  papers  at  the  Institute  to  effect  a reconciliation  between 
Nature  and  Grace. 

I may  be  pardoned_,  then^  for  saying  that  Mr.  Eeynolds  does 
not  satisfy  my  mind  as  to  what  is  really  The  Supernatural 
in  Nature  ; that  the  Duke  of  Argyll  does  not  clear  away  all 
difficulties ; and  that  other  instructors  of  the  people,  whom  it 
would  be  invidious  to  particularise,  lead  us  astray  into  the 
midst  of  a thorny  labyrinth. 

I present  this  paper,  not  as  a dogmatic  essay,  but  as  tending 
to  elicit  thought  and  discussion  on  the  subjects  treated.  It 
would  be  a good  work,  done  by  the  Institute  to  give  us  certain 
definitions  of  the  w^ords  Nature,  Natural,  and  SupernaturaJ. 
So  far  I search  for  these  without  success. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Eeynolds  I have  ventured  to  criticise  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  and  it  will  have  been  seen  that  I think  it  is  one 
highly  interesting  to  those  who  agree  with  the  author ; but 
his  ^Verification  hj  free  use  of  science  has  led  him  into  errors 
which  I have  attempted  to  point  out  for  the  benefit  of  others 
who  may  be  inclined  to  pursue  the  same  adventurous  path. 

A discussion  of  a general  character  took  place  upon  the  paper  (which  w^as 
read  before  being  finally  arranged),  in  which  Mr.  Enmore  Jones,  the  Key.  J. 
Eisher,  D.D.,  Mr.  W.  Griffith,  Mr.  G.  Wise,  and  the  Chairman,  took  part. 
The  following  communication  was  also  read  from  the  Kev.  Canon  Saumarez 
Smith,  Principal  of  St.  Aidan’s  Theological  College,  Birkenhead  ; — 

4th  March,  1882. 

* Mr.  Howard’s  paper  is  interesting  and  suggestive,  and 

will  doubtless  “ tend  to  elicit  thought  and  discussion.” 

One  leading  idea  which  underlies  a good  deal  of  what  Mr.  Howard  says  is 
the  too  often  neglected  axiom  of  all  philosophical  argumentation,  viz.,  that 
Faith  is  a necessary  instrument  of  true  Science.  For  science,’’  in  its  com- 
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pletest  sense,  includes  metaphysics  ” as  well  as  “ physics  ” ; the  psychologist’s 
reflective  and  introspective  work,  as  well  as  the  physicist’s  observational  and 
inductive  work ; the  problems  of  the  ‘‘  ethical,”  in  addition  to  those  of  the 
“ material,”  sphere  of  investigation. 

Faith  postulates  the  supra^  (or  super-)  natural,  as  the  starting-point  of 
knowledge.  “ In  the  beginning,  God.” 

And  study  and  experience  conflrm  the  reasonableness  of  this  postulate, 
For  “ physical  ” phenomena  lead  up  to  an  acknowledged  mystery,  wherein 
force  and  motion  have  their  hidden  source.  “ Laws  of  nature  ” (so  far  as 
discoverable  by  man)  still  point  to  a region  beyond  {supra)  and  above 
{super)  human  observation.  Mental  analysis  indicates  the  supremacy  of 
will  and  intelligence  over  mere  matter.  Mftral  emotions  irresistibly  suggest 
the  ideas  of  a righteous  supreme  power,  and  of  human  responsibility  and 
dependence. 

All  these  conclusions  confirm  both  a union  and  an  antithesis  between  the 
natural  world  {i.e.,  the  Kosmos  as  man  can  know  and  deal  with  it)  and  the 
supi'a-natural  {i.e,,  the  unknown  regions  beyond  the  reach  of  man’s  “ natural  ” 
observation). 

A belief  in  causa  causans  is  unquestionably  reasonable,  and  a belief  in  this 
“ cause”  as  personal  and  eternal  can  be  shown,  both  by  intuitive  and  logical 
considerations,  to  be  well  grounded. 

But  does  not  Mr.  Howard  in  his  paper  somewhat  ignore  the  extent  to 
which  men’s  reasoning  and  moral  faculties  may  be  employed  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  “ supernatural,”  apart  from  Scriptural  revelation  ? May  we 
not,  should  we  not,  do  something  besides  commending  the  Bible  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  “Agnostic”  (§  IV.)  ? May  we  not,  e.g.  (in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  that  acceptance),  argue  in  behalf  of  philosophic  “dualism” 
versus  (the  now  fashionable)  “monism,”  and  show  that  the  scientist  who 
attempts  by  a “double  aspect”  theory  (i.e.,  by  the  theory  that  all  things 
may  be  looked  upon  “objectively  ” and  “ subjectively,”  but  that  mind  and 
matter  are  not  essentially  distinct)  to  evade  the  plain  and  insurmountable 
distinction  between  mind  and  matter,  is  unscientific  ? 

Mr.  Howard  states  that  the  fall  of  man  has  rendered  men  “sensual, 
carnal,  and  with  all  his  powerful  intellect  incapable,  till  renewed,  of  com- 
munion with  God”  (end  of  § III.). 

To  what  extent  can  this  incapability  be  predicated  ? 

On  the  last  page  but  one  he  says  “ the  mind  of  man  was  drawn  out  by 
the  Creator  in  connexion  with  the  study  of  his  works  ” (Gen.  ii.).  Does 
he  mean  us  to  infer  that,  after  the  fall,  all  such  education  of  men’s  mental 
faculties  was  rendered  impossible  ? 

I put  these  questions,  not,  of  course,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Howard’s 
advocacy  of  the  Biblical  revelation  being  the  most  necessary  and  the  most 
suitable  for  men,  but  in  order  to  suggest  that  philosophical  reasoning, 
honestly  and  candidly  pursued,  may  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  prove  a bridge 
over  which  the  Agnostic  may  pass  from  his  region  of  negation  or  hesitation 
as  to  the  “ supernatural,”  into  that  province  of  reasonable  faith  where  the 
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believer  finds  “ natural  science  ” to  be  au  outer  court  within  which  is  a 
Holier  Place,  and  an  inner  Shrine,  where  the  glory  of  the  “ supernatural  ” 
I AM  shines  upon  each  humble  worshipper,  harmonising  the  “ spiritual  ” wuth 
the  natural,”  and  making  things  temporal  a pathway  to  the  apperception 
and  enjoyment  of  things  eternal. 

In  the  “ philosophical  reasoning,”  however,  to  which  I have  alluded,  the 
Biblical  records  (apart  from  acknowledgment  of  religious  authority  assigned 
to  them)  should  have  their  due  weight,  and  not  be  ignored  as  a considerable 
factor  in  the  problem  handled  by  the  philosophizer. 

We,  as  Christian  believers,  arguing  with  sceptical  opponents,  who  profess 
to  be  scientific  and  philosophical,  must  insist  upon  all  the  facts  of  human 
nature  and  history  being  taken  into  account,  before  a man  pretends  to  say, 
either  that  there  is  nothing  supernatural,  or  that  the  supernatural  is  entirely 
unknowable. 

The  Author  in  replying  to  the  foregoing  writes  : — 

I think  Canon  Saumarez  Smith’s  letter  most  valuable  and  important,  and 
that  it  expresses  my  “ underlying  ideas  ” with  much  more  perspicuity  and 
in  better  language  than  I could  command. 

As  regards  the  question  w’hether  we  ought  not  to  “ do  something  besides 
commending  the  Bible  to  the  acceptance  of  the  agnostic,”  the  writer  mis- 
understands me.  My  real  views  are  these  : — 

In  the  discourse  of  “ the  beloved  Paul  ” (as  Luther  calls  him)  to  the 
wisdom-seeking  Greeks  at  Athens,  I find  this  Apostle  following  out  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  plan  of  availing  himself  of  the  amount  of  knowledge 
already  possessed  by  his  auditors  ; whilst  he  corrects  their  errors,  by  irre- 
sistible reasonings  founded  on  propositions  of  natural  religion  admitted  by 
both  parties.  This  sermon  is  to  me  full  of  the  most  practical  instruction  and 
the  deepest  philosophy.  No  doubt  our  missionaries  often  follow  this  example, 
for  instance,  in  dealing  with  the  Chinese  mind.  But  in  the  compass  of  the 
address  there  is  no  reference  to  the  Scriptures,  of  which  we  must  suppose  the 
Athenians  to  have  been  wholly  ignorant. 

But  as  an  Apostle  he  bears  testimony  to  one  fact,  to  which  he  claims  not 
only  their  attention,  but  if  I may  so  speak,  their  submission  as  to  a pledge  * 
which  God  has  set  before  the  mind  f of  all  men,  of  the  full  accomplishment 
of  the  work  of  his  Son,  and  his  consec^uent  purposes  toward  mankind. 

He  does  not  leave  them  in  the  possession  merely  of  improved  natural 
religion,  but  instructs  them  in  Christian  truth. 

After  all,  his  success  at  Athens  was  limited  to  a small  number  of  converts, 
and  the  rest  of  his  hearers  were  unaffected.  Not  many  wise  men  were 
chosen.  It  needs  something  to  stir  more  profoundly  the  depths  of  the  being 


* TTiffTic,  an  assurance,  pledge  of  good  faith  ; a means  of  persuasion.  See 
Greek  Lex.,  Liddell  and  Scott,  ii.,  1,  2. 
j*  Trap'iaTrjpi,  see  as  above. 
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of  man,  than  tlie  mere  correction  of  his  intellectual  errors.  If  I may  say  so, 
the  polarity  of  the  human  spirit  must  be  reversed. 

Luther  says,  that  whilst  he  lived  a holy  and  blameless  monk,  his  feelings 
toward  God  were  those  of  hatred.  “ I secretly  and  in  earnest  felt  incensed 
against  Him.” 

It  scarcely  needs  to  read  between  the  lines  of  autobiographies  of  agnostics 
(one  celebrated  name  occurs  to  me)  to  see  that  this  is  the  real  state  of  things 
which  has  to  be  set  right  ; and  which  is  set  right  (in  a few  such  cases  as  at 
Athens),  by  testimony  rather  to  the  Word  of  God  made  flesh  than  to  the 
word  of  God  printed,  except  as  far  as  the  latter  is  an  instrument  in  leading 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  former. 

Canon  Smith  inquires,  “ to  what  extent  can  the  incapability  of  communion 
with  God  be  predicated  ? ” 

To  this,  I answer  that  ap2orehension  of  God  is  one  thing,  communion  with 
God  is  another.  I believe  in  the  existence  of  agnosticism^  but  I do  not, 
as  at  present  informed,  believe  in  that  of  atheism.  The  devils  believe  and 
tremble — the  atheist  believes  and  hates."^ 

The  reversed  attitude  of  the  spirit — the  reversed  polarity — is  beautifully 
shown  in  Heb.  xi.  He  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  He  exists,  and 
that  He  becomes  a re  warder  of  those  that  diligently  seek  Him.  I suppose 
this  to  be  a truth  applicable  to  all  time. 

This  being  presupposed,  the  education  of  men’s  faculties  is  not  only 
rendered  possible,  but  is  the  subject  of  direct  scriptural  teaching.  Did  not 
Linnjeus  take  for  his  motto,  “ the  works  of  the  Lord  are  great,  sought  out  of 
all  them  that  have  pleasure  therein.”  My  attention  was  early  directed  by 
my  father  to  a passage  in  perhaps  the  earliest  book  in  the  Bible,  where 
Elihu  commends  to  the  attention  of  Job  “ the  balancing  of  the  clouds,  the 
wondrous  works  of  Him  that  is  perfect  in  knowledge.”  It  would  be  strange 
that  I should  disparage  science,  when  I remember  that  the  author  of  the 
“ Essay  on  the  Modifications  of  Clouds  ”f  (in  which  he  attached  the  current 
names  to  the  different  shapes  manifest  in  this  loorld  of  study)  delighted  in 
teaching  me  what  he  knew  of  electricity,  and  watched  with  the  feeling  of  a 
devout  Christian  its  changeful  effects  as  there  displayed  for  our  admiration. 

With  the  last  sentences  of  the  letter  I most  entirely  concur.  I am 
surprised  that  our  instructors  do  not  more  frequently  adopt  the  course 
indicated,  and  grasp  with  firmness  this  many-headed  and  variously-named 
nettle,  from  whose  poisonous  touch  so  many  are  suffering. 

My  sympathies  go  with  every  effort  to  uproot  it  altogether  ; but  we  must 
remember  that  the  roots  strike  very  deep,  and  that  the  task  is  not  an  easy 
one.  I must,  however,  again  thank  Canon  Saumarez  Smith  for  his  con- 
tribution of  many  valuable  thoughts,  tending  towards  this  much  to  be 
desired  result. 


* See  Recollections  of  William  Hone,  thirty  years  an  atheist,  afterwards 
a happy  Christian,  lately  published. 

t By  my  Father,  Luke  Howard,  F.ll.S.  (first  published  in  1603). 


ORDINARY  MEETING,  January  2,  1882. 


The  Rev.  R.  Thornton^  D.D.,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 


Tlie  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  the 
following  elections  were  announced  ; — 


Member  : — Rev.  J.  W.  Ay  re,  M.A.,  London. 

Associates  : — Rev.M.Eells,  M.A.  (Pacific  Univ.),  United  States ; Rev.  J.  B. 
Brown,  B.A.,  Blackburn ; Rev.  G.  B.  Durrant,  India ; Rev.  W. 
Windsor,  India ; Joseph  Hassell,  Escp,  A.C.K.,  London  ; Rev.  J. 
“White,  M.A.,  T.C.D.,  Hon.  M.A.  Magdalen  Coll.,  Oxford,  London; 
T.  Watson  Vessey,  Esq.,  Bristol ; Hon.  H.  Phillips,  U.  S.  Commissioner, 
Philadelphia  ; Miss  A.  Giberne,  Eastbourne. 

Also  the  presentation  of  the  following  works  for  the  library  : — 


“ Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society.”  From  the  same. 

Transactions  of  the  Soc.  of  Bib.  ArchoBology.”  Ditto. 

“ Catalogue  of  the  Free  Library,  Sydney,  N.S.W.”  Ditto. 

La  Defense  des  Colonies.”  Professor  Barrande.  Ditto. 

“ Workman’s  Hall  Messenger  for  1881.”  Ditto. 


The  paper  read  at  this  meeting  is  not  inserted  here,  as  a question  has 
arisen  in  regard  to  it. 


ORDINARY  MEETING,  April  3,  1882. 


H.  Cadman  Jones,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  the 
following  elections  were  announced  : — 

Members  : — Lady  Alicia  Blackwood,  Boxmoor  ; J.  M.  Head,  Esq.,  Reigate. 

Also  the  presentation  for  the  library  of  the  following  works  : — 

“ Proceedings  of  the  Perthshire  Society  of  Natural  Science.”  From  the  same. 
“ Translation  of  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.”  By  J.  E.  Howard,  F.R.S.  Ditto. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  by  the  author  : — 


MATERIALISM.  By  C.  W.  Richmond,  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Zealand. 

Materialism  is  a system  of  thought  which  regards 
the  universe,  including  man  and  the  mind  of  man,  as 
solely  consisting  of  or  produced  by  matter,  or  what  is  called 
material  force. The  importance  of  such  a doctrine  cannot 
be  over-estimated,  since  it  apparently  implies  disbelief  in  the 
existence  of  God  and  in  the  moral  freedom  of  man.  God 
disappears  in  this  system  of  thought  as  a needless  hypothesis, 
whilst  man  is  reduced  to  a mere  effect  of  the  powers  of 
nature.  Such,  at  least,  appear  to  me  the  logical  results  of 
the  doctrine. 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  Materialism  has  been  the  philosophic 
creed  of  men,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times,  whose 
aspirations  were  lofty,  and  whose  lives  were  temperate,  labo- 
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riouSj  and  serene ; and  to  some  of  its  professors  it  has  seemed 
to  be  consistent,  not  only  with  a high  morality^  but  even^ 
strange  to  say_,  with  strong  religious  feeling.  A lively  sense 
of  the  inadequacy  of  Materialism  as  a theory  of  the  universe, 
and  of  its  present  mischievous  tendencies,  need  not  interfere 
with  our  appreciation  of  it  as  a necessary  and  often  useful 
element  in  the  historical  development  of  philosophical  opinion, 
and  of  science  and  the  practical  arts. 

The  great  achievements  of  our  time  in  the  field  of  physical 
research,  and  more  especially  the  brilliant  induction  connected 
with  the  name  of  Darwin,  have,  without  doubt,  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  revival  in  the  latter  half  of  this  century  of 
materialistic  habits  of  thought.  What  is  called  scientific 
explanation  has  penetrated  to  groups  of  phenomena  hitherto 
enveloped  in  a mysterious  darkness,  more  particularly  in  the 
department  now  called  Biology,’^  which  concerns  itself  with 
the  development,  structure,  and  functions  of  living  organisms. 
Darwin^s  data  are  few,  seemingly  simple,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  well  established  on  the  solid  basis  of  experience  ; so  that 
one  is  apt  to  forget  that  he  postulates  any  force  of  which  the 
origin  is  unknown.  We  learn  how  the  eye  has  been  developed 
from  mere  spots  of  pigment,  and  the  honey-bee  educated  by 
circumstance  to  attain  the  perfect  symmetry  of  her  hexagonal 
cells  j how  monkeys  have  obtained  prehensile  tails  and  giraffes 
have  been  provided,  in  the  same  organ,  with  special  fly- 
flappers  j why  the  orchid  Coryanthes  entraps  the  humble-bee, 
visiting  its  gigantic  flowers,  to  a plunge-bath  in  its  great 
water-bucket ; why  the  argus  pheasant  and  peacock  spread 
such  glorious  fans  whilst  their  hens  are  soberly  attired ; why 
the  glow-worm  carries  a light  in  her  tail ; how  the  torpedo 
came  by  his  galvanic  battery ; with  an  endless  list  of  like 

whys  and  hows  : we  read  and  are  delighted, — almost 
spell-bound ; not  only  by  the  variety  of  nature,  but  by  the 
force  and  ingenuity  of  the  human  mind ; and  are  prone  to 
believe  that  the  plummet  of  science  has  really  touched  bottom  ! 
and  that  the  origin  of  all  things  in  mere  physical  adjustments 
is  at  last  on  the  point  of  demonstration  ! 

Persons  unused  to  philosophical  inquiry  may  not  be  aware 
that  the  question  of  original  causation  is  not  even  approached 
by  the  physical  researches  to  which  I have  alluded.  To  many 
such  it  seems  simple  to  say, — We  take  our  stand  upon  expe- 
rience ; we  believe  what  we  know ; we  know  what  we  can  see, 
hear,  touch,  taste,  smell.  To  us  the  world  seems  to  go  of 
itself.  If  any  one  will  explain  the  origin  of  things  without 
going  beyond  the  limits  of  what  we  perceive  through  the 
senses,  to  him  we  will  listen  as  proposing  a possible  and  a 
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rational  solution.  No  solution  wliicli  transcends  these  limits^ 
and  resorts  to  the  super-sensuous,  is  admissible. 

But,  by  the  general  consent  of  both  the  great  divisions  of 
modern  philosophy,  compliance  with  this  demand  is  an  impos- 
sibility. Those  who  are  determined  to  ascend  to  the  first 
cause  of  things  may,  if  they  please,  call  themselves  Materialists, 
but  must  needs  transcend  the  limits  of  sensuous  experience. 
Nature  presents  our  outward  senses  with  nothing  more  than 
a succession  of  appearances, — phenomena.  Suppose  a line  of 
billiard-balls,  and  let  the  outermost  be  struck  by  another  ball 
impelled  by  some  unseen  hand  : the  motion  will  be  transmitted 
from  ball  to  ball  in  regular  succession  until  the  force  is  spent 
by  friction.  No  one  would  think,  in  such  a case,  of  attributing 
the  motion  of  any  one  ball  to  its  immediate  predecessor  in 
the  line  of  movement.  It  is  plain  that  the  balls  are  mere 
vehicles  of  force,  and  not  originant  causes.  They  are,  as 
regards  their  movement,  but  links  in  a chain  of  effects,  where 
each  indeed  stands  in  the  relation  of  a cause  to  those  that 
follow,  but  is  at  the  same  time  the  mere  effect  of  all  that 
precede.  Physical  nature  presents  to  our  senses  precisely  such 
a chain  of  successive  effects,  the  originant  cause  of  which  is 
hidden  from  us.  To  the  philosophic  eye  the  world  does  not 
seem  to  go  of  itself.  True,  the  phenomena  follow  one  another 
in  an  invariable  order.  But  unless  we  go  behind  phenomena, 
unless  we  carry  our  thought  back  to  the  unseen  power, — I 
myself  should  say  to  the  unseen  hand, — which  first  set  the 
machine  in  motion,  and  still  keeps  it  moving,  we  learn  nothing 
more  than  the  order  of  events.  We  only  find, as  Hume 
asserts,  that  the  one  does  actually  in  fact  follow  the  other. 
This  is  the  whole  that  appears  to  the  outward  senses.  The 
scenes  of  the  universe  are  continually  shifting,  and  one  object 
follows  another  in  uninterrupted  succession ; but  the  power  or 
force  which  actuates  the  whole  machine  is  entirely  concealed 
from  us,  and  never  discovers  itself  in  any  of  the  sensible 
qualities  of  body.  In  reality  there  is  no  part  of  nature  that 
does  ever  by  its  sensible  qualities  discover  any  power  or  energy, 
or  give  us  ground  to  imagine  that  it  could  produce  anything, 
or  be  followed  by  any  other  object  which  we  could  denominate 
its  effect.'’’* 

This  is  just  one  of  the  points  on  which  the  first  impression 
of  nearly  every  one  wilt  be  against  the  doctrine  of  the  philo- 
sophers j yet,  if  you  will  ponder  the  matter,  remembering 
always  that  the  question  is  as  to  what  we  know  by  means  of 
the  outward  senses,  you  will,  I think,  be  sure  to  agree  in  the 


* Hume,  Essays,  No,  VII.,  “Of  the  Idea  of  Necessary  Connexion.’’ 
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eud  that  Hume  is  in  the  right.  When^  indeed^  experience 
has  taught  us  that  any  natural  occurrence  has  been  invariably 
followed  by  some  other^  then^  assuming  as  we  all  do  in 
modern  times  the  perfect  uniformity  of  nature,  we  confidently 
expect  that  the  appearance  of  the  former  event,  whenever  it 
occurs,  will  be  infallibly  followed  by  its  regular  consequence ; 
and  in  common  speech  we  couple  the  two  together  as  cause 
and  effect ; though,  if  we  reflect  upon  the  matter,  we  easily 
perceive  that  the  so-called  cause  is  itself  a mere  effect  of  some- 
thing antecedent.  We  must  not  delude  ourselves  with  the 
metaphor  of  a self-acting  machine,  for,  in  truth,  there  is  no 
such  thing.  No  machine  goes  of  itself,  or  is  more  than  an 
arrangement  for  transmitting  force, — like  the  intermediate 
billiard-balls.  We  may,  then,  take  it  as  established,  that  the 
notion  of  producing  cause  or  force  is  not  given  us  by  the 
senses,  nor  to  be  found  in  external  nature,  for  this  is  the  con- 
current verdict  of  all  the  schools  of  modern  philosophy.  On 
this  account,  Hume  and  his  followers,  including  Mill  aud 
Herbert  Spencer,  consistently  maintain  that  the  knowledge  of 
a producing  cause  is  beyond  the  scope  of  science.  Knowledge 
of  the  order  of  phenomena  is  all  that,  in  their  opinion,  is 
possible  to  the  human  intellect. 

But,  despite  the  caveats  of  these  philosophers,  the  dynamic 
idea,  the  notion  of  a force  in  nature,  maintains  its  hold  upon 
the  human  mind.  We  are  impelled  by  an  irresistible 
necessity  to  demand  a cause  of  every  occurrence.  May  I 
quote  Martineau  as  saying,  By  an  irresistible  law  of 
thought  all  phenomena  present  themselves  to  us  as  the  ex- 
pression of  power,  and  refer  us  to  a causal  ground  whence 
they  issue.  This  dynamic  source  [this  origin  of  power]  we 
neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  feel  j it  is  given  in  thought, — 
supplied  by  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  mind  itself  as  the 
correlative  prefix  to  [i.e.,  inseparably  coupled  in  the  mind 
with]  the  phenomenon  observed.  By  the  general  acknow- 
ledgment of  philosophers  this  idea  is  so  strictly  a necessary 
idea  as  to  be  entirely  irremovable  from  the  conception  of  any 
change  : to  cut  the  tie  between  them,  and  think  of  phenomena 
as  not  effects,  is  impossible,  in  fact,  even  to  the  very  writers 
who  propose  it  in  theory A productive  power,  though  un- 
revealed to  sense,  must,  then,  be  sought  for  behind  the  things 
produced.  To  revert  to  our  well-worn  illustration,' — the  move- 
ment of  the  first  billiard-ball  must  be  accounted  for,  or 
nothing  is  finally  explained. 

In  one  respect  the  backward  search  for  the  primal  cause  of 
all  things  has,  of  late,  been  made  easier  for  the  Materialist, 
and  a guess  of  ancient  science  has  been  confirmed.  Modern 
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experiment  has  taught  us  that  the  various  effects  ascribed  to 
the  supposed  forces  of  matter  are  mutually  interchaugeable ; 
that  force^  arrested  in  one  manifestation  and  seemingly  ab- 
sorbed, is  not  destroyed,  but  transmuted.  The  old  fable  of 
Proteus,  as  has  been  often  said,  is  exactly  realised  in  nature 
as  she  appears  to  the  eye  of  modern  science.  Bind  her  you 
cannot,  for  she  forthwith  reappears  in  a new  shape.  The 
motion  of  the  smithes  hammer,  arrested  by  the  anvil,  sets  the 
atoms  vibrating  and  is  changed  to  heat ; whilst  heat  in  the 
furnace  of  the  steam-engine  results  in  molar  motion.  An 
electric  current  can  be  made  to  produce  magnetism,  and  vice 
versa  magnetism  to  give  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  electricity. 
The  galvanic  current  is  an  effect  (in  the  physical  sense)  of 
chemical  changes,  and  is  also  (in  the  same  sense)  a cause  of 
them.  Heat,  electricity,  radiant  energy,  and  chemical  action, 
are  mutually  convertible,  can  all  produce  motion,  and  be,  in 
turn,  produced  by  it.  More  than  this,  there  is  reason  to  con- 
jecture that  the  effects  of  force,  differing  as  they  do  in  their 
action  on  ourselves  as  sentient  subjects,  may  be  identical  when 
considered  in  their  own  nature,  or,  as  we  say,  objectively ; 
and  that  all  are  resolvable  into  modes  of  motion.  Such  an 
objective  identity  with  motion  is  considered  to  be  already 
established  in  regard  to  light  and  heat.  Motion  appears  the 
simplest  effect  of  force,  and  everything  points  to  the  probable 
resolution  of  all  other  phases  or  effects  of  force  into  this  one 
mode  of  manifestation.  That  accomplished,  physical  science 
will  have  verified  the  datum  of  Democritus.  We  shall  have 
matter  in  motion,  in  void  space,  as  the  apparent  beginning  of 
physical  things.  There  the  science  of  nature  must  come  to  a 
stand ; the  investigation  of  phenomena  can  take  us  no  further 
back.  But  behind  the  ultimate  phenomenon  of  motion  the 
materialist  assumes  a force  as  causing  motion,  and  through 
motion,  in  its  successive  phases,  producing  all  other  pheno- 
mena. This  force  is  supposed  to  reside  in  atoms,  the  ulti- 
mate particles  of  matter.  In  modes  yet  to  be  explained  it 
leads  on  to  combinations  of  ever-increasing  complexity,  and 
is  displayed  in  higher  and  higher  developments  of  power; 
rising  from  mechanical  to  chemical,  from  chemical  to  vital, 
from  vital  to  mental  manifestations.  Without  diminution  or 
increase,  by  imperceptible  gradations,  it  ascends  through  the 
infinite  series  of  physical  existence,  — from  the  glowing 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen  of  the  incandescent  nebula  to  the 
light  of  reason  in  the  brain  of  man.  Such  is  the  theory  wo 
have  to  deal  with. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Materialist  herein  agi*ees  with  the 
Theist, — that  he  asserts,  and,  so  to  speak,  believes  in,  a First 
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Cause  ; differing  in  this  from  Hume  and  the  Phenomenists : 
for  the  scepticism  of  Hume  is  as  fatal  to  Materialism  as  to 
Theism.  But  the  first  cause  of  the  Materialist  is  mechanic 
force,  or  matter  endued  merely  with  mechanic  force,  and 
wanting  not  only  mind  and  consciousness,  but  sensation,  and 
even  life.  Yet  this  dead  matter,  or,  if  you  please,  this  mind- 
less unconscious  power,  is  the  supposed  origin  of  life,  sentiency, 
and  self-conscious  intellect.  What  we  have  to  consider  is, 
whether  this  be  a thing  conceivable. 

It  is  implied  in  the  very  notion  of  an  originating  cause  that 
it  shall  be  adequate  to  the  production  of  its  appropriate  effect. 
No  words  can  make  this  matter  clearer.  But  here  you 
will,  of  course,  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between  cause 
in  the  proper  sense,  and  in  the  sense  of  mere  physical  ante- 
cedent. In  regard  to  the  latter,  there  is  no  necessary  resem- 
blance between  it  and  the  natural  occurrence  of  which  experi- 
ence has  shown  it  to  be  the  invariable  precursor,  although  in 
familiar  language  the  two  things  are,  as  we  have  seen,  coupled 
together  as  cause  and  effect.  For  example,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  qualities  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  that  could  a priori 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  result  of  their  combination  could 
be  a'  substance  like  water,  which  differs  in  every  sensible 
quality  from  either  of  its  natural  predecessors  or  parents.  In 
the  physical  antecedent  we  cannot,  as  Hume  rightly  teaches, 
by  mere  dint  of  thought  and  reasoning,  discern  the  presence 
of  any  power  or  quality  adequate  to  the  production  of  any 
effect  at  all,  far  less  to  the  production  of  any  particular  effect. 
And  when  we  recur,  as  we  must  recur,  to  the  super-sensuous, 
or  metaphysical,  notion  of  cause,  we  are  at  the  same  time 
carried  back  by  reason  behind  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  to 
some  real  energy  in  which  they  all  originate,  and  by  which 
they  are  maintained.  When,  therefore,  I insist  that  the  cause 
must  appear  to  the  mind  adequate  to  the  production  of  its 
appropriate  effect,  it  is  of  this  vera  causa,  this  true  originating 
power,  that  I am  speaking.  But  the  proposition  is  one  not 
capable  of  proof,  for  it  relates  to  a simple  primary  idea,  of 
which  no  analysis  is  possible.  I can  only  throw  myself  upon 
the  general  consciousness  of  mankind,  and  beg  you  to  ask 
yourselves  whether  it  is  not  as  I say. 

Now,  the  Materialist  assumes,  as  we  have  seen,  that  he  has 
at  his  disposal  a force  self-capable  of  the  wonderful  series  of 
transmutations  which  has  been  enumerated.  The  series 
includes  as  its  last  two  terms  the  ascending  steps,  first,  to 
vital,  and  thence  to  mental,  manifestations.  Let  us  fix 
attention  on  the  last  step  but  one, — that,  namely,  from  in- 
organic matter  to  living  organisms.  Observation  has,  it  is 
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true,  as  yet  failed  to  discover  any  case  in  which  even  the 
lowest  organism  appears  to  have  been  generated  out  of 
inorganic  matter.  Let  it,  however,  be  assumed  that  such  a 
sequence  of  phenomena, — no  more,  remember,  than  a sequence 
of  phenomena, — may  be  at  last  recognised  as  sometimes 
occurring,  or  as  having  at  some  time  occurred  in  the  course  of 
nature, — there  will  still  remain  at  this  upward  step  a huge 
difficulty  for  the  Materialist.  Beginning,  as  he  must,  with 
separate  atoms  endued  with  motion,  and  this  motion  resulting 
in  attractions,  repulsions,  and  mutual  affinities,  he  has  with 
these,  when  we  arrive  at  animated  nature,  to  build  up  an 
organic  whole.  Now,  an  organic  whole  is  not  the  mere  sum 
total  of  the  constituent  atoms.  These,  as  we  all  know,  are  in 
perpetual  flux  in  every  living  creature.  ^^The  parallel,^^  says 
Huxley,  between  a whirlpool  in  a stream  and  a living  being, 
which  has  been  often  drawn,  is  as  just  as  it  is  striking.  The 
whirlpool  is  permanent,  but  the  particles  of  water  which 
constitute  it  are  incessantly  changing.  Those  which  enter  it 
on  the  one  side  are  whirled  around,  and  temporarily  constitute 
a part  of  its  individuality ; and  as  they  leave  on  the  other  side 
their  places  are  made  good  by  new  comers."’"’  * The  turmoil 
of  molecules  in  a living  creature  may,  he  thinks,  be  justly 
likened  to  the  great  wave  of  the  vortex  below  Niagara,  which 
for  centuries  past  has  maintained  the  same  general  form, 
though  the  component  particles  of  water  are  changing  every 
moment  {The  Crayfish,  p.  84).  One  might  almost  think 
that  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  speaking,  and  with 
Coleridge  I continue  : — As  the  column  of  blue  smoke  from 
a cottage  chimney  in  the  breathless  summer  noon,  or  the 
steadfast-seeming  cloud  on  the  edge  point  of  a hill  in  the 
driving  air-current,  which,  momently  condensed  and  re- 
composed, is  the  common  phantom  of  a thousand  successors, 
— such  is  the  flesh  which  our  bodily  eyes  transmit  to  us,  which 
our  hands  touch.  Not  only,’^  he  proceeds,  the  characteristic 
shape  is  evolved  from  the  invisible  central  power,  but  the 
material  mass  itself  is  acquired  by  assimilation.  The  germinal 
power  of  the  plant  transmutes  the  fixed  air  and  the  elementary 
base  of  water  into  grass  or  leaves,  and  on  these  the  organific 
principle  in  the  ox  or  the  elephant  exercises  an  alchemy  still 
more  stupendous.  As  the  unseen  agency  weaves  its  magic 
eddies,  the  foliage  becomes  indifferently  the  bone  and  its 
marrow,  the  pulpy  brain  or  the  solid  ivory.  That  what  you 
see  is  blood,  is  flesh,  is  itself  the  work,  or,  shall  I say,  the 


* Huxley,  The  Ch'ayfish.  Kegan  Paul  & Co.,  London,  1880. 
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fcranslucence  of  tlie  invisible  energy,  wbicb  soon  surrenders  or 
abandons  them  to  inferior  powers  (for  there  is  no  pause,  no 
chasm  in  the  activities  of  nature),  which  repeat  a similar 
metamorphosis  according  to  their  kind.  These  are  not  fancies, 
conjectures,  or  even  hypotheses,  but  facts,  to  deny  which  is 
impossible,  not  to  reflect  on  which  is  ignominious.'’’’  * 

We  see,  then,  that  an  organic  whole  imports  a distinct  and 
individualised  agency,  whereof  the  identity  consists  not  in  the 
ever- changing  material,  but  in  the  living  principle,  which  on 
that  changing  material  imposes  a definite  form.  The  pro- 
found and  candid  Lange  clearly  recognises  the  difficulty  which 
here  arises  for  the  materialistic  thinker : — Sensation,^’  he 
says,  is  found  only  in  the  organic  animal  body,  and  here 
belongs,  not  to  the  parts  in  themselves,  but  to  the  whole. 
We  have  thus  reached  the  point  where  Materialism,  however 
consistently  it  may  be  developed  in  other  respects,  always 
either  more  or  less  avowedly  leaves  its  own  sphere.  Obviously 
with  the  union  into  a whole,  a new  metaijlnj steal  principle  has 
been  introduced,  that  by  the  side  of  the  atoms  and  void 

space  appears  as  a sufficiently  original  supplement 

The  organic  whole  is,  then,  a wholly  new  principle  by  the 
side  of  the  atoms  and  the  void,  though  it  may  not  be  so 
recognised.^^  t 

This  leads  on  to  what  appears  to  me  an  insuperable  objec- 
tion. Atoms  in  motion,  and,  of  course,  a void  space  to  move 
in,  are,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  postulate  of  the  Materialist. 
Sensibility  for  the  atoms  is  not  demanded.  If  it  were,  other 
considerations  would  be  opened,  to  which  I shall  hereafter 
advert.  Given,  therefore,  the  non-sentient  atoms,  how  is  the 
sentient  to  be  developed  out  of  the  non-sentient  ? I again 
refer  to  Lange,  who  thus  pursues  the  subject  of  my  last 
extract.  The  difficulty,^^  he  says  {id.,  p.  146),  which  here 
again  suggests  itself  of  fixing  the  exact  seat  of  sensation  is  the 
most  important  point,  completely  evaded  by  the  Epicurean 
system,  and,  in  spite  of  the  immense  progress  of  physiology, 
the  Materialism  of  the  last  century  found  itself  at  precisely  the 
same  point.  The  individual  atoms  do  not  feel  or  [if  they  did] 
their  feelings  could  not  be  fused  together,  since  void  space, 
which  has  no  substratum,  cannot  conduct  sensation,  and  still 
less  partake  of  it.  We  must,  therefore,  constantly  fall  back  on 
the  solution, — the  motion  of  the  atoms  is  sensation.'’^  But 
he  asks,  a few  lines  further  on, — How  can  the  motion  of 


* Coleridge,  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  392.  Pickering,  London,  1836. 
t History  of  Materialism,  vol.  i.,  p.  144.  Triibner  & Co.,  London,  1879. 
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a body  in  itself  non-sentient  be  sensation  ? Who  is  it, 
tben,  that  feels  ? Hovv  does  the  sensation  come  about  ? 
Where 

With  these  last  words  of  Lange,  the  full  difficulty  of  the 
problem  opens  upon  us.  Mere  animal  sentiency  may  perhaps 
exist  without  any  degree  of  consciousness,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  oyster.  But  the  philosophy  which  would  explain  the 
Kosmos  as  the  effect  of  the  forces  of  matter  must  show  those 
forces  to  be  adequate  causes  of  conscious  sensation  in  man. 
Here,  however,  on  the  confession  of  men  themselves  strongly 
attached  to  atomic  Materialism  as  a physical  theory,  we  reach 
the  brink  of  an  impassable  chasm.  On  the  atomic  theory, 
writes  Lange  {id.,  23),  ‘'^we  explain  to-day  the  laws  of  sound, 
of  light,  of  heat,  of  chemical  and  physical  changes  in  things, 
in  the  widest  sense,  and  yet  atomism  is  as  little  able  to-day, 
as  in  the  time  of  Democritus,  to  explain  even  the  simplest 
sensation  of  sound,  light,  heat,  taste,  and  so  on.  In  all  the 
advances  of  science,  in  all  the  modifications  of  the  notion 
of  atoms,  this  chasm  has  remained  unnarrovved.'’^  Even 
when  science  shall  have  succeeded  in  constructing  a com- 
plete theory  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  in  showing 
clearly  the  mechanical  motions,  with  their  origin  and  their 
result,  which  correspond  to  sensation,  she  will  be  (I  again 
recur  to  the  words  of  Lange)  ^‘'for  ever  precluded  from 
finding  a bridge  between  what  the  simplest  sound  is,  as 
the  sensation  of  a subject, — mine,  for  instance, — and  the  pro- 
cesses of  disintegration  in  the  brain  which  science  must  assume 
in  order  to  explain  this  particular  sensation  of  sound  as  a fact 
in  the  objective  world  (Lange,  -id.,  p.  23).  To  the  same 
purpose  Professor  Tyndall,  who,  on  this  point,  will  not  be  a 
suspected  authority,  says,  in  his  article  entitled  Yirchow  and 
Evolution  {Nineteenth  Century,  November,  1878), — ^‘'Here, 
however,  the  methods  pursued  in  mechanical  science  come  to 
an  end;  and,  if  asked  to  deduce  from  the  physical  interaction 
of  the  brain  molecules  the  least  of  the  phenomena  of  sensation 
or  thought,  we  must  acknowledge  our  helplessness.  Between 
molecular  mechanics  and  consciousness  is  interposed  a fissure 
[the  Professor  is  thinking  of  the  Alpine  glaciers]  over 
which  the  ladder  of  physical  reasoning  is  incompetent  to 
carry  us."’^ 

But,  if  no  mechanical  theory  of  the  universe  can  account  for 
mere  sentiency,  how  complete  must  be  the  failure  of  every  such 
system  to  take  the  last  upward  step  from  vital  to  mental,  and 
to  resolve  the  problems  of  human  thought  and  feeling.  The 
special  case  of  those  processes  we  call  intellectual,^"’  says  Lange, 
^^must  be  explained  from  the  universal  laws  of  all  motion,  or 
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we  have  no  explanation  at  all.  The  weak  point  of  all  Mate- 
rialism lies  just  in  this^  that  with  this  explanation  it  stops  short 
at  the  very  point  where  the  highest  problems  of  philosophy 
begin  [id.,  p.  30).  Man  himself  is_,  so  far  as  our  experience 
extends^  the  highest  product  of  the  universe.  Is  it  rational, — 
is  it  possible, — to  regard  him  as  the  effect  of  something 
destitute  itself  of  mind  and  consciousness  ? Can  the  effect  be 
more  and  greater  than  the  originating  cause  ? It  may,  indeed, 
be  less,  but  can  it,  I repeat,  be  greater  ? Just  in  this  point 
lies  the  vast  advantage  of  those  who,  in  any  form,  hold  to  the 
doctrine  of  an  originating  mind.  On  either  side  an  assumption 
simply  stupendous, — for  the  moment  let  me  call  it  an  assump- 
tion,— must  be  made  when  we  endeavour  to  account  for  this 
stupendous  universe,  of  which  we  form  a part.  Some  one, 
perhaps,  will  interject.  But  why  endeavour  to  account  for  it? 
The  question  is  foreign  to  our  immediate  purpose ; but  I reply, 
in  passing,  because  we  cannot  help  attempting.  The  problem 
of  existence  is  thrust  upon  us.  We  are,  and  know  there  w^as  a 
time  when  we  were  not.  We  know  ourselves  to  be  the  effects 
of  an  unknown  power.  Not  to  suppose  a cause  is  simply  a 
thing  impossible.  Some  cause  of  all  things, — that  which  I just 
now  called  an  assumption,^^ — is,  then,  no  assumption,  but  a 
belief,  which  is  inevitable.  The  belief  of  the  Theist  is  in  a 
Being  not  less  than  man,  but  immeasurably  greater,  who  of 
the  fulness  of  his  life  has  given  us  a portion.  The  first  cause 
of  the  Materialist  is  matter  in  motion, — nothing  more, — and  I 
ask  again  is  such  a cause  of  things  conceivably  adequate  to 
the  production  of  the  known  effects  ? Can  we  so  explain  to 
ourselves  our  own  rational  existence?  We  have  seen  mate- 
rialistic explanation  brought  to  a stand  before  the  phenomenon 
of  mere  organic  life.  How  can  it  deal  with  the  fact  of  con- 
scious personal  existence  ? Have  I,  then,  no  meaning  when  I 
say,  I AM  ? Let  us  ask  ourselves  that  question,  for  it  is  in 
vain  to  argue  with  those  who  will  not  face  it.  Then,  are  we, 
in  deference  to  supposed  deductions  from  physical  experience, 
to  give  the  lie  to  that  inner  consciousness  which  tells  us  that 
we  are  other  than,  and  more  than,  the  material  organism  to 
which  our  life  is  for  the  time  inexplicably  bound ; that  the 
mind  of  man  is  not  his  brain,  nor  his  life,  the  sum  of  the  mere 
vital  forces  which  are  its  perishable  instruments  ? Can  we, 
indeed,  believe  that  saint  and  sage,  philosopher  and  poet ; the 
play  of  fancy,  the  method  of  reason,  the  struggles  of  the  Will,  the 
warnings  of  the  Conscience,  with  all  that  belongs  to  the  abysmal 
deeps  of  Personality ; all  the  drama  of  history  ; all  the  passion 
of  life ; are,  as  this  pseudo-science  pretends  to  teach  us,  the 
mere  outcome  and  expression  of  molecular  change,  all  products 
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alike  of  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  ? Eather  let  us  con- 
fess an  ineffable  mystery^  than  thus  darken  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledg*e ! 

The  notion  of  a self-transforming  power,  which  becomes  of 
itself  at  each  upward  movement  more  than  itself,  is  no  solution 
of  the  riddle  of  the  world.  Each  successive  change  requires  a 
cause.  Under  the  term  development  we  only  conceal  the 
diflSculty,  for  that  which  is  developed  must  have  pre-existed 
potentially  in  the  germ.  Out  of  matter  we  can  get  nothing 
which  hypothesis  has  not  first  put  into  it ; and,  if  mind  be 
the  outcome  and  effect,  nothing  less  than  mind  will  suffice  as 
the  cause  and  origin.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  creative 
ascent  to  man  is  by  an  infinite  gradation  extending  downwards 
and  backwards  into  past  Time  through  aeons  of  lower  exist- 
ence. But  this  does  not  diminish  the  requisite  creative  power. 
It  is  not  as  in  mechanics,  where  the  smallest  force,  with  time 
to  work  in,  may  suffice  to  the  mightiest  tasks.  For  it  is  here  a 
question,  not  of  quantity,  but  of  quality.  ^^In  not  a few  of  the 
progressionists,"’^  says  an  authority  already  quoted,  ^‘'the  weak 
illusion  is  unmistakable,  that,  with  time  enough,  you  may  get 
everything  out  of  next  to  nothing.  Grant  us, — they  seem  to 
say, — any  tiniest  granule  of  power,  so  close  upon  zero  that  it  is 
not  worth  begrudging ; allow  it  some  triffing  tendency  to  infini- 
tesimal increment ; and  we  will  show  you  how  this  little  stock 
became  the  Kosmos  without  ever  taking  a step  worth  thinking 
of,  much  less  constituting,  a case  for  design.  The  argument  is  a 
mere  appeal  to  an  incompetency  in  the  human  imagination,  in 
virtue  of  which  magnitudes  evading  conception  are  treated  as 
out  of  existence,  and  an  aggregate  of  inappreciable  increments 
is  simultaneously  equated, — in  its  cause  to  nothing,  in  its  effect 
to  the  ivhole  of  things.  You  manifestly  want  the  same  causality, 
whether  concentrated  on  a moment,  or  distributed  through  in- 
calculable ages ; only,  in  drawing  upon  it,  a logical  theft  is  more 
easily  committed  piecemeal  than  wholesale.  Surely  it  is  a mean 
device  for  a philosopher  thus  to  crib  causation  by  hair-breadths, 
to  put  it  out  at  compound  interest  through  all  time,  and  then 
disown  the  debt.  And  it  is  vain  after  all ; for,  dilute  the  in- 
tensity and  change  the  form  as  you  will  of  the  power  that  has 
issued  the  universe,  it  remains,  except  to  your  subjective 
illusion,  nothing  less  than  infinite  and  nothing  lower  than 
divine.^^ 

Fairly  viewed,  the  facts  import  that  at  every  step  in  the 
ascent  there  has  been  a fresh  infiux  of  power,  a gradual 
imparting  of  new  qualities.  We  may  grant  to  the  physicists 
that  the  stock  of  mere  physical  force  has  been  a constant 
quantity.  But  it  is  rational  to  hold  that  its  persistence  has 
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been  accompanied  by  gradual  infusion  of  transforming  power 
and  purpose,,  of  which  physics  can  take  no  account,,  and  to  do 
the  tasks  of  which  material  force  has  been^  as  it  were,  set  as  a 
bond- slave. 

Still,  however,  there  will  recur  the  old  question,  How  are 
we  to  explain  the  apparent  dependence  of  mental  phenomena 
upon  material  arrangements?  A single  clot  of  blood  upon 
the  brain  will  destroy  consciousness.  And  how  shall  we 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  insanity,  and  of  old  age,  unless 
we  regard  the  mind  as  an  effect  of  the  material  organism  ? 
Is  it  not  true,  as  the  German  says,  Without  phosphorus  no 
thought ? The  argumentative  force  of  these  questions  depends 

upon  the  fallacy  of  which  Hume  has  furnished  the  refutation 
already  quoted.  Philosophy  does  not  justify  us  in  asserting  that 
the  concomitant  phenomena  of  mental  and  cerebral  action  are 
related  to  one  another  as  cause  and  effect.  They  are  to  be 
regarded  as  conjugate  effects  of  an  unknown  cause  which  has 
coupled  them  together,  perhaps  only  for  a time.  To  say  that 
consciousness  and  thought  are  'produced  by  the  motion  of  the 
molecule  of  the  brain  is  to  outstep  the  limits  of  physical 
science,  and,  more  than  that,  to  state  a proposition  which  is 
absolutely  inconceivable.  To  use  the  language  of  Professor 
Tyndall,  ^‘^it  eludes  all  mental  presentation.’^  Vibrations  of 
matter  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  translated  into  thoughts  and 
feelings.  This  would  be  to  cross  the  unbridgeable  chasm 
between  mind  and  matter.  And  there  is  this  additional 
reason  for  not  regarding  the  mental  as  products  of  the 
accompanying  material  phenomena.  The  molecular  changes 
in  the  substance  of  the  living  brain  result  in  the  generation 
of  nervous  force.  The  physical  series  of  events  is  complete 
in  itself,  without  reference  to  the  synchronous  mental  series. 
The  energy  developed  in  the  brain  is,  no  doubt,  a physical 
force.  As  such  it  can  be  fully  accounted  for.  It  disappears 
in  the  performance  of  its  appropriate  physical  work,  including 
not  only  those  material  phenomena  (whatever  they  may  be) 
which  accompany  thought,  but  digestion,  secretion,  respira- 
tion, muscular  action ; in  short,  in  the  provision  of  the  main 
supply  of  power  for  every  vital  process.  We  have  every 
reason  from  analogy  to  believe  that  the  dynamic  account  of 
expenditure  and  product  could  be  made  out,  and  exactly 
balanced,  were  our  physiological  knowledge  equal  to  the  task. 
But  in  such  an  account  it  would  not  be  possible  to  place 

thought  to  credit  as  a product  of  expended  force.  The 
account  would  balance  without  it.  That  metaphysical  ghost 
the  Ego’’  (it  is  Huxley’s  phrase)  suddenly  looks  in  on  the  com- 
pleted calculation  of  the  physicist,  as  an  unwelcome  visitant 
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from  some  strange  region^  refusing  to  be  accounted  for_,  or  to 
be  explained  away.  Tbe  mental  power  developed  simulta- 
neously witb  molecular  changes  in  the  brain  is^  therefore,  not 
a phasis  of  the  material  energy  developed.  It  cannot  be  com- 
puted in  foot-pounds.  Consciousness  on  this  view/^  says 
Tyndall,  in  the  article  already  cited,  is  a kind  of  by-product, 
inexpressible  in  terms  of  force  and  motion,  and  unessential  to 
the  molecular  changes  going  on  in  the  brain. Except  the 
term  by-product,'’^  which  implies  causal  connexion,  we  may 
accept  this  statement.  A little  further  on  in  the  same  paper 
Tyndall  quotes  himself  as  inquiring,  What  is  the  causal  con- 
nexion between  molecular  motions  and  states  of  conscious- 
ness?^^ My  answer,^’  he  continues,  ^^is,  I do  not  see  the 
connexion,  nor  am  I acquainted  with  anybody  who  does."”  It 
is  no  explanation  to  say  that  the  objective  and  subjective  are 
two  sides  of  one  and  the  same  phenomenon.  Why  should  the 
phenomenon  have  two  sides  ? This  is  the  very  core  of  the 
difficulty.  There  are  plenty  of  molecular  motions  which  do 
not  exhibit  this  two-sidedness.  Does  water  think  or  feel 
when  it  runs  into  frost-ferns  upon  a window  pane  ? If  not, 
why  should  the  molecular  motion  of  the  brain  be  yoked  to 
this  mysterious  companion — consciousness  ? We  can  form  a 
coherent  picture  of  all  the  purely  physical  processes, — the 
stirring  of  the  brain,  the  thrilling  of  the  nerves,  the  discharg- 
ing of  the  muscles,  and  all  the  subsequent  motions  of  the 
organism.  We  are  here  dealing  with  mechanical  problems, 
which  are  mentally  presentable.  But  we  can  form  no  picture 
of  the  process  whereby  consciousness  emerges,  either  as  a 
necessary  link,  or  as  an  accidental  by-product,  of  this  series  of 
actions.  The  reverse  process  of  the  production  of  motion  by 
consciousness  is  equally  unpresentable  to  the  mind.  We  are 
here,  in  fact,  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  intellect,  where  the 
ordinary  canons  of  science  fail  to  extricate  us  from  difficulty. 

It  is  a favourite  saying  of  the  ultra  school  of  Materialists 
that  the  brain  secretes  thought  as  the  liver  secretes  bile.  In 
the  light  of  the  foregoing  observations  we  may  perceive  the 
full  absurdity  of  such  a statement,  as  of  others  of  the  like 
coinage.  Such  language  has  no  real  significance,  except, 
indeed,  as  displaying  that  the  speaker  who  employs  it  has 
failed  to  grasp  the  facts  of  the  case.  Our  conclusion,  then,  is 
that  the  association  of  the  human  mind  with  a physical 
organism  is  not  ground  on  which  the  philosopher  is  warranted 
in  regarding  mind  as  the  mere  effiuence  and  expression  of 
material  changes. 

As  I have  quoted  largely  from  Professor  Tyndall,  it  is  as 
well  to  say,  that  whilst  glad  of  him  as  a useful  ally  in  what 
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he  calls  laying  bare  the  central  difficulty  of  the  Materialist/^ 
I am  by  no  means  content  with  his  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter.  If/^  he  says,  you  consent  to  make  your  soul 
a poetic  rendering  of  a phenomenon  which,  as  I have  taken 
more  pains  than  anybody  else  to  show  you  (!),  refuses  the  yoke 
of  ordinary  physical  laws,  then  I,  for  one,  would  not  object  to 
this  exercise  of  ideality.-’^  It  is  impossible  to  accept  as  satis- 
factory this  jaunty  concession  to  the  faith  of  mankind.  We 
know  what  the  Professor  means  when  he  relegates  a belief  to 
the  ideal  realm.  It  is  to  him,  as  to  many  other  votaries  of 
physical  science,  the  world  of  unreality.  Eather  would  I 
profess  with  Eobert  Browning,  God  and  the  soul  the  only 
facts  for  me.-’^ 

“ Prove  them  facts  ? — That  they  o’erpass  my  power  of  proving,  proves 
them  such,” 

“ Fact  it  is  I hnow  I know  not  something  which  is  fact  as  much.” 

I content  myself  with  this  passing  protest,  for  my  present 
design  is  rather  to  expose  the  fallacies  of  Materialism  than 
directly  to  vindicate  a more  rational  creed. 

I have  had  more  than  once  to  fall  back  upon  the  general 
consciousness  of  mankind  in  proof  of  an  assertion.  Such 
appeals  are  not  to  be  avoided  in  a discussion  like  the  present, 
but  are  not  always  satisfactory.  Some  seem  to  find  con- 
sciousness a blank,  where  to  others  it  appears  to  render 
a clear  verdict.  But  in  regard  to  the  distinction  between 
mind  and  matter,  so  far  as  human  knowledge  goes,  it  happens 
that  the  question  can  be  brought  to  a conclusive  test.  It  is 
this : All  material  objects  appear  to  occupy  a certain  space. 
In  the  language  of  metaphysics,  extension  is  an  attribute  of 
matter.  The  mind,  on  the  contrary,  with  its  faculties  and 
affections,  cannot  be  thought  of  as  extended.  Neither  long 
measure  suits  them,  nor  square,  nor  cubic ; love  and  hatred, 
hope  and  fear,  honour  and  honesty,  will  and  conscience, 
occupy  no  space ; have  neither  length,  breadth,  nor  thickness. 
Weight,  and  other  measures  of  material  force,  all  of  which 
have  relations  to  space,  are  equally  inapplicable.  Mental 
powers  are,  as  Tyndall  puts  it  in  the  passage  I just  now  cited, 
‘^Mnexpressible  in  terms  of  force  and  motion.-’^  So  much  is 
clear  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  or  cavil. 

On  this  ground  we  are  justified  in  treating  the  chasm 
between  mind  and  matter  as,  to  human  conception,  absolutely 
impassable,  and  that  not  merely  in  the  present  state  of 
physical  science,  but  for  ever.  In  truth,  we  know  more  of 
mind  than  we  do,  or  ever  can,  of  matter.  Men  of  TyndalFs 
way  of  thinking  recognise  this  chasm, — this  fissure, which 
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their  ‘ladder  is  too  short  to  cross.  But  they  are  under  an 
illusion  common  in  the  case  of  those  who  limit  their  studies 
to  physical  nature.  They  place  themselves,  in  idea,  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  gap.  They  think  they  can  approach  the 
problems  of  mind  from  the  side  of  m.atter,  and  try  in  vain  to 
lay  the  plank  across.  But  in  reality  they  stand  with  the  rest 
of  us  on  the  opposite  edge  of  the  chasm. 

We  know  less,  I repeat,  of  matter  than  of  mind,  and  always 
must  do  so,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  ourselves  are  minds. 
Of  matter,  whatever  we  may  believe,  we  know  directly  nothing 
but  its  phenomena, — not  the  thing  in  itself.  Here  we  may 
almost  shake  hands  with  the  school  of  Hume.  How  far  that 
school,  generally  held  in  reverence  by  Materialistic  thinkers, 
can  go  in  the  direction  of  pure  subjective  idealism  is  shown  by 
John  Stuart  Mill,  who  would  resolve  the  external  world  into 
“ permanent  possibilities  of  sensation."’"’  Huxley,  too,  has 
hinted  at  his  own  possible  escape  from  the  platform  of 
Materialism  through  the  same  trap-door. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  reform  the  hypothesis  of 
Materialism  in  several  ways  with  a view  to  evade  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  been  pointed  out  in  regard  to  the  evolution 
of  the  sentient  and  intelligent  from  the  non-sentient  and  non- 
intelligent.  The  course  pursued  has  been  essentially  philo- 
sophical, namely,  to  import  into  the  supposed  cause  the  qualities 
known  to  appear  in  the  effect.  Mind  and  a thinking  power 
have  accordingly  been  assumed,  either  as  qualities  of  the 
universe  of  matter  as  a whole,  or  of  the  constituent  atoms. 
Upon  the  former  hypothesis  of  the  universal  diffusion  of  soul 
in  matter.  Materialism  merges  in  Pantheism.  Such  a notion, 
taught  by  Paracelsus  and  others,  is  well  known  as  the  doctrine 
of  anima  mundi.  The  other  method  is  adopted  by  Priestley 
in  his  lectures  on  Matter  and  Spirit,^^  commended  by  Bain 
as  one  of  the  ablest  expositions  of  Materialism  in  the  last 
century.  It  has  recently  been  revived  in  a new  shape  by  the 
late  Professor  Clifford,  in  his  doctrine  on  Mind- stuff,  and 
has  even  found  an  expositor  amongst  ourselves  in  a pupil  of 
that  accomplished  and  admirable  man.  My  objection  to  the 
doctrine,  so  far  as  it  here  concerns  us,  may  easily  be  antici- 
pated from  what  has  gone  before.  Ho  theory  which  disperses 
sentiency  and  intellect  amongst  the  atoms  composing  our 
bodily  frame  can  account  for  that  conscious  unity  which  is  the 
most  intimate  of  our  convictions.  Mind  as  it  exists  in  the 
atoms  is  of  course  to  be  supposed  something  less  than  human ; 
that  being  so,  the  summation,  or  fusion  of  their  intellectual 
forces,  or  even  the  bringing  of  these  forces  to  a focus,  were  any 
such  processes  imaginable,  do  not  give  us  the  required  effects 
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in  the  production  of  human  consciousness.  It  is  quality 
which  is  wanted,,  and  the  physicist  is  ever  seeking  to  fulfil 
the  requirement  by  accumulating  quantity.  In  illustration 
of  this  topic,  I cannot  forbear  borrowing  a quotation  of 
Tyndall’s,  from  the  German  Materialist  Ueberweg,  in  a letter 
to  Lange.  The  passage  is  as  follows  : — What  occurs  in  the 
brain  would,  in  my  opinion,  not  be  possible,  if  the  process 
which  here  appears  in  its  greatest  concentration  did  not 
obtain  generally,  only  in  a vastly  diminished  degree.  Take  a 
pair  of  mice  and  a cask  of  flour.  By  copious  nourishment  the 
animals  increase  and  multiply,  and  in  the  same  proportion 
sensation  and  feelings  augment.  The  quantity  of  these  latter 
possessed  by  the  first  pair  is  not  simply  diffused  among  their 
descendants,  for  in  that  case  the  last  must  feel  more  feebly 
than  the  first.  The  sensations  and  feelings  must  necessarily 
be  referred  back  to  the  flour,  where  they  exist,  weak  and  pale, 
it  is  true,  and  not  concentrated  as  they  are  in  the  brain.” 

This  passage  presents  itself  to  me,  I confess,  as  quite  a 
burlesque  of  the  doctrine  of  Mind-stufi*.  Ueberweg,  it  will  be 
seen,  prefers  to  trace  the  sensations  of  the  increasing  family 
of  young  mice  not  to  the  organific  power  transmitted  through 
the  parents,  and  impressing  a form  on  the  assimilated 
particles  of  the  food  consumed,  but  to  similar  feelings,  weak 
and  pale,  it  is  true,”  in  the  flour  itself  ! A Cheshire  cheese  or 
a bunch  of  tallow  candles  would,  no  doubt,  be  found  to  possess 
like  sentiments.  Surely  Ueberweg,  in  penning  this  absurd 
passage,  cannot  have  reflected  that  the  same  particles  which 
might  nourish  mice  might  also  form  the  food  of  a pair  of  cats, 
or  even  of  a human  couple,  and  would,  in  that  case,  be  proved 
by  his  argument  to  possess  the  sentiments,  not  of  mice  alone, 
but  of  their  natural  enemy  and  of  mankind. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  lecture  I adverted  to  the  theory  of 
Darwin,  as  tending  to  favour  the  spread  of  Materialism.  Darwin 
has,  in  fact,  revived  “ the  simple  and  penetrating  thought,”  as 
Lange  calls  it,  first  offered  by  Empedocles  to  the  thinkers  of 
antiquity, — that  adaptations  preponderatein  the  animated  world 
just  because  it  is  their  nature  to  perpetuate  themselves  ; while 
what  fails  in  adaptation  has  long  since  perished.  In  the  light 
of  this  idea  the  appearance  of  design  in  creation  may  seem 
explicable  without  resort  to  the  hypothesis  of  a creative 
mind.  Now  and  then,  though  rarely,  Mr.  Darwin  himself 
writes  as  if  this  were  a legitimate  inference  from  his  theory. 
Thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  chapter  of  his  work  On 
the  Origin  of  Species  * we  have  the  following  passage  : — 


^ Sixth  edition,  p.  204. 
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“ Nothing  at  first  can  appear  more  diflScult  to  believe  than 
that  the  more  complex  organs  and  instincts  should  have  been 
perfected,  not  by  means  superior  to,  though  analogous  with, 
human  reason,  but  by  the  accumulation  of  innumerable  slight 
variations,  each  good  for  the  individual  possessor.^^  Surely,^^ 
observes  Martineau,  an  authority  with  some,  commenting  on 
this  passage,  the  antithesis  could  not  be  more  false  were  we 
to  speak  of  some  patterned  damask  as  made,  not  by  the  weaver, 
but  by  the  loom  ; or,  of  any  methodised  product  as  arising,  not 
from  its  primary,  but  from  its  secondary  source.  All  the  de- 
termining conditions  of  species, — viz. : (1)  The  possible  range  of 
variation ; (2)  its  hereditary  preservation ; (3)  the  extrusion  of 
inferior  rivals, — must  be  conceived  as  already  contained  in  the 
constituted  laws  of  organic  life  ; in,  and  through  which,  just  as 
well  as  by  unmeditated  starts  [or,  as  he  says  elsewhere,  ‘^^creative 
paroxysms  reason  superior  to  the  human,  may  evolve  the 
ultimate  results."’^  To  which  I would  add  that  some  of  the 
laws  of  organic  life,  upon  the  assumption  of  which  Darwin 
works  out  his  explanations,  are  in  themselves  so  marvellous, — 
for  example,  a taste  for  beauty  in  the  female  pheasant  coinci- 
dent with  our  own, — that  we  may  well  transfer  our  wonder 
from  the  patterned  damask  to  the  “ loom  itself.  And 
behind  these  postulated  laws  a power,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
wanted.  As  Max  Muller  reminds  us,  even  Charles  Darwin 
requires  a Creator  to  breathe  life  into  matter,^^ — and,  indeed, 
a good  deal  more  than  mere  life.  No  scientific  explanation 
even  touches  the  ultimate  dynamical  question.  Light  is 
thrown  on  the  methods  of  creation,  but  the  creative  power 
remains  a mystery  beyond  the  sphere  of  science. 

I have  thus  endeavoured,  I fear  at  too  great  length,  to 
present  you  with  a sketch  of  one  branch  of  the  argument 
against  corpuscular  Materialism  (the  only  popular  form  of  the 
doctrine  of  Materialism),  as  it  presents  itself  to  my  mind. 
We  are,  I have  contended,  absolutely  unable  to  conceive  that 
the  organic  and  sentient  wholes  which  make  up  the  animal 
world  can  have  sprung  from  inorganic,  non-sentient  atoms, 
without  a new  infusion  of  power,  still  less  that  the  self-con- 
scious minds  which  constitute  the  world  of  man  can  have  had 
such  an  origin.  To  the  difiiculties  thus  raised  the  Materialist 
has  only  one  reply,  which  consists  in  the  hypothesis  that  the 
atoms  themselves  are,  from  the  beginning,  endowed  with  all 
the  powers,  including  the  power  of  thought,  which  ultimately 
make  their  appearance  on  the  stage  of  Being.  I have 
endeavoured  to  show,  with  the  help  of  better  illustration  than 
I myself  could  bring  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  that  even  this 
hypothesis  is  insufficient  to  account  for  the  facts  and  the 
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phenomena^  either  of  sentiency  or  intellect.  The  attempt  to 
reform  the  hypothesis  so  as  to  supply  at  the  beginning  a 
cause  adequate  to  all  that  is  finally  developed  in  the  result, 
can  only  end  in  that  very  supposition  of  a Divine  Oiiginal 
which  Materialism  repudiates.  Nothing  less  than  God  can 
be  the  adequate  cause  of  Man.  It  has,  indeed,  latterly  been 
attempted  to  evade  this  conclusion  in  a strange  way.  To 
secure  the  sufficiency  of  a mechanic  force  as  the  origin  of 
things,  Man,  as  the  supreme  effect,  is  degraded  to  the  level  of 
an  automaton.  There  is  a sort  of  consistency  in  thus  com- 
pletely banishing  mind  from  the  universe ; yet  it  is  strange 
to  think  of  the  trouble  these  acute  intellects  are  taking  to 
persuade  us  that  we  and  they  alike  are  mere  magnetic 
mockeries, — the  ephemeral  result  of  unstable  combinations  of 
matter.  By  first  giving  the  lie  to  our  perceptive  constitution, 
and  then  inviting  us  to  confide  in  suicidal  conclusions  founded 
upon  data  furnished  by  this  discredited  witness,  they  involve 
themselves  in  a tissue  of  contradictions,  and  we  may  safely 
leave  their  refutation  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 

The  secret  sources  of  disbelief,  as  of  belief,  often  lie  beyond 
the  reach  of  logic,  deep  in  men^s  character  and  history.  What 
appears  to  me  convincing  argument  may  find  no  way  to  the 
recesses  of  another's  mind,  may  fail  to  break  through  the 
crust  of  inveterate  mental  habit,  or  prove  futile  in  presence 
of  deficiencies  which  are  organic.  Yet  I hope  that  to  few, 
to  whom  the  argument  may  not  have  been  familiar,  and  who 
may  have  been  drawn  in  what  seems  to  me  the  wrong 
direction  by  prevailing  tendencies,  I may,  perhaps,  have 
succeeded  in  showing  that  the  difficulties  of  the  question  are 
in  reality  enormous  ; and  that  it  is  at  least  utterly  unwise  to 
draw  from  Materialistic  premises  conclusions  which  are 
repugnant  to  practical  good  sense,  or,  what  is  still  worse, 
which  seem  to  liberate  us  from  obligations  hitherto  deemed 
sacred. 


The  Chairman  tendered  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Justice 
Richmond,  and  to  Mr.  David  Howard,  V.P.I.C.,  and  then  read  the  follow- 
ing communication  from  the  Rev.  Canon  Saumarez  Smith,  D.D.,  Principal  of 
St.  Aidants  College  ; — 

Birkenhead,  March  30. 

Sir, 

Mr.  Richmond’s  paper  seems  to  me  to  be  an  admirable  one  in  tone, 
in  style,  in  argument.  He  is  careful  to  avoid  all  personal  censoriousness, 
whilst  he  plainly  condemns  Materialism,  and  shows  it  to  be  an  inadequate 
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and  an  irrational  theory,  with  a hint  also  (at  the  end  of  the  paper)  that  it  is 
at  least,  likely  to  become  an  immoral  theory. 

The  danger  to  which  the  writer  alludes  (p.  322)  of  “ persons  unused  to  philo- 
sophical inquiries  ” being  misled  by  the  fascinations  of  scientific  discovery 
into  an  acceptance  of  the  dicta  of  scientists  concerning  “ causation,”  as  if  they 
were  “ scientific,”  and  therefore  trustworthy,  is,  I believe,  a very  real  danger. 

The  fact  is,  that  w^hen  we  begin  to  speak  of  causes,  “ originant  ” forces, 
“ organific  ” forces,  “ conscious  sensation,”  and  the  like,  we  leave  the  pro- 
vince of  (what  is  now,  by  a limitation  of  the  term,  called)  “ science,”  and 
become  perforce  metaiohyncians,  i.e.  philosophisers  about  the  non-sensuous 
or  super-sensuous. 

And  philosophy,  if  it  is  to  be  anything  more  than  negative  scepticism  or 
a suicidal  process  of  reasoning,  must  admit  both  mental  and  material  pheno- 
mena to  be  factors  in  the  mighty  problem  which  philosophy  is  ever 
endeavouring  to  solve.  This  granted,  let  men  push  ‘‘  sensationalist  ” or 
idealist  ” notions  as  far  as  they  may,  we  are  driven  at  last  to  the  ultimate 
question.  What  is  the  “ productive  power,  though  unrevealed  to  sense,” 
which  “ must  be  sought  for  behind  the  things  produced  ” ? Three  answers 
are  possible  : (1)  That  of  the  Materialist  jpro^er,  I believe  that  from  Matter 
everything  is  evolved  ; (2)  that  of  the  Theist,  I believe  that  Mind  must  be 
the  originating  force  ; (3)  that  of  the  Agnostic,  I do  not  know.  Which 
answer,  then,  is  most  reasonable  when  we  take  all  the  facts  into  considera- 
tion ? Is  it  to  say  with  Lange,  “The  motion  of  the  atoms  is  sensation  ” ? 
(p.  8),  or  to  adopt  Prof.  Clifford’s  doctrine  of  mind-stuff,  and  thus  by  a 
glaring  jpetitio  prmcipii  invalidate  all  after-display  of  logical  acumen  ? Is 
it  not  far  more  reasonable  to  say  (the  ultimate  question  being,  we  remember, 
a “ dynamical  ” one),  that  our  highest  notion  of  productive  power,  i.e.  the 
notion  of  Mind  and  Will,  must  be  connected  with  the  primary  super- 
sensuous  cause  of  all  motion  and  energy  ? 

But  the  Agnostic  steps  in,  and  says,  “You  cannot  know  this  inscrutable 
Power.”  Now  there  is,  be  it  remembered,  an  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  this 
word  “know.”  The  Theist,  and  those  who  recognise  the  Bible  as  the  book 
of  highest  authority  in  religious  matters,  will,  to  a certain  extent,  concur 
with  those  who  say  God  is  inscrutable,  or  “unknowable.”  (Psalmists, 
Prophets,  and  Apostles,  might  be  cited  as  intimating  that  God’s  ways  are 
“ past  tracing  out.”)  But  is  there  not  a real,  though  incomplete,  knowledge 
of  the  supra-human,  supra-material  causative  power  attainable  by  philo- 
sophical faith  ? I mean  that  faith,  which  is  the  rational  issue  of  the  exercise 
of  our  mental  powers  upon  “ metaphysical  ” questions, — questions  which,  as 
Mr.  Kichmond  clearly  reminds  us,  are  inseparably  associated  with  the 
why  ” and  the  “ how  ” to  which  (physical)  scientists  can  give  no  answer 
while  acting  within  their  own  province ; for  “ the  knowledge  of  a producing 
cause  is  beyond  the  scope  of  science.”  The  passage  in  the  paper  (p.  330), 
“ Man  himself  ....  without  knowledge  ” admirably  puts  before  us  the 
necessity  of  belief  in  some  primary  cause,  and  the  advantage  of  the  belief 
of  the  Theist  over  that  of  the  Materialist. 
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The  J udge  insists  with  proper  emphasis  (for  it  is  a cardinal  point)  upon 
the  fact  that  the  question  of  originating  force  is  “ a question  not  of  quantity 
but  of  quality”  (p.  331). 

“Allow  time  enough,”  says  the  advocate  of  “natural  development,”  “and 
everything  will  come  out  of  the  primary  granule  of  matter.”  But  this 
granule  must  either  have  itself  possessed  a creative  power,  or  it  must  have 
been,  in  a manner  which  “ science  ” cannot  explain^  endowed  with  a non- 
material germ  of  vitalising  and  organific  energy,  which  was  to  be  gradually 
evolved  and  perpetually  sustained. 

Whence  came  the  energy?  how  is  it  directed  into  the  organising 
channels  ? and  how  did  that  granule  come  into  existence  ? 

Philosophy  says,  “ We  must  believe  in  Mind  and  Personal  Will.” 

Eeligion  and  moral  impulses  lead  us  higher,  and  we  say,  “We  believe  in 
God  Almighty,  Maker  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible.” 

This  belief  in  God  is,  at  any  rate,  a more  reasonable  and  a more  adequate 
answer  to  our  searchings  after  the  cause  and  origin  of  things  than  any 
Materialistic  scheme  of  philosophy  can  be. 

The  last  sentence  in  the  paper  reminds  us  that  Materialism,  when 
logically  carried  out,  proves  to  be  an  immoral  as  well  as  an  irrational  and 
an  inadequate  theory.  (We  assert  this,  while  we  fully  adopt  the  just  reser- 
vation made  at  the  beginning  of  the  paper,  that  some  persons  who  have 
adopted  a Materialistic  creed  in  philosophy  have  by  no  means  been  immoral 
persons.)  It  is  not  merely  mind  but  conscience  that  is  attacked  by  Mate- 
rialism. And  our  conscience  as  well  as  our  intellect  repels  the  theory  as 
one  which,  logically,  can  find  no  place  for  the  stupendous  problems  of  sin  and 
righteousness,  of  right  and  wrong.  These  are  problems  which  must  present 
themselves  to  every  thoughtful  man,  whatever  practical  conclusion  he  may 
come  to  in  the  matter  of  religious  belief.  A philosophy  that  ignores  these 
problems  is  no  true  philosophy.  They  are  problems  with  which  “ science  ” 
cannot  deal, — problems  which  “ philosophy  ” must  face,  but  problems  on 
which  satisfactory  light  can  only  be  gained  by  “ revelations  ” from  God. 

I am,  &c. 

Professor  Odell  said  that  all  classes  were,  more  or  less,  occupied  with  the 
question  of  Materialism,  and  he  believed  that  there  was  no  subject  of  greater 
importance.  On  the  fourth  page  of  the  paper  the  author  said,  “ On  this 
account  Hume  and  his  followers,  including  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer, 
consistently  maintain  that  the  knowledge  of  a producing  cause  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  science.”  Was  this  so  ? Was  the  knowledge — he  did  not  mean 
an  absolute,  but  a partial  knowledge — of  a producing  cause  beyond  the  scope 
of  science  ? Was  such  a knowledge  beyond  the  scope  of  ordinary  minds  ? 
He  (Professor  Odell)  thought  not.  They  might  not  see  the  cause  of  a par- 
ticular effect,  but  they  knew  there  was  a cause  somewhere.  Could  they 
see  the  world  as  it  was  presented  to  their  vision  and  intelligence  in  all 
its  might  and  magnitude,  and  yet  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no 
cause  for  it  ? The  whole  foundation  of  society  was  being  undermined  by  the 
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Materialism  of  the  present  day — the  Materialism  of  such  men  as  Huxley, 
Spencer,  Tyndall,  and  others,  who  taught  the  Materialistic  doctrine. 
Wherever  they  went,  in  the  marts  of  commerce  or  among  the  students  of 
nature,  they  found  that  this  Materialism  was  gaining  ground,  and  gradually 
undermining  the  conscience  of  the  nation.  In  ordinary  conversation,  in 
their  own  homes  and  among  their  own  families,  they  found  this  doctrine 
making  way,  while  even  art  and  poetry  had  caught  the  infection,  and  were 
coming  down  to  the  mere  level  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  Thus  they 
saw  that  in  all  classes  of  society  this  Materialism  was  undermining  morality, 
and  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  believe  that  it  would  have  a most 
injurious  effect,  not  only  on  us  as  individuals,  but  also  as  a country  and 
a people. 

Mr.  D.  Howard,  Y.P.I.C.,  said  that  there  were  one  or  two  points  in  con- 
nexion with  the  subject  which  he  thought  worthy  of  special  attention  ; not 
that  there  was  anything  new  in  them,  but  there  seemed  perpetual  need  of 
repeating  an  old  story.  He  believed  the  popular  confusion  which  prevailed 
as  to  the  words  “ cause  ” and  “ force,”  and  the  fact  that  we  habitually  used 
the  word  “ force  ” for  “ energy,”  and  constantly  spoke  of  “ force  and  the 
correlation  of  the  physical  forces”  where  we  undoubtedly  meant  energy, 
while  we  employed  the  word  “cause”  in  the  most  lax  manner  possible, 
was  the  reason  for  a great  deal  of  the  Materialism  of  the  present  day. 
Of  the  evil  of  all  this  he  thought  there  could  be  no  doubt.  Even  with 
reference  to  the  phrase  which  had  been  used  with  regard  to  the  consistency 
of  Hume  and  his  school,  the  real  explanation  of  this  was  to  be  found  in  the 
very  lax  use  made  of  the  word  “ science,”  which,  with  them,  meant  merely 
physical  science.  The  fact  was  that  the  Materialists  and  the  Semi- 
materialists  were  allowed  to  apply  the  word  “ science  ” solely  to  physical 
science  ; why,  he  did  not  know.  Aristotle  did  not  admit  such  a distinction, 
and  no  Greek  or  Latin  thinker  could  possibly  have  allowed  such  a confusion 
of  ideas  with  regard  to  human  knowledge  being  confined  to  material 
phenomena.  The  very  expression  “scientific,”  nowadays,  was  habitually 
used  in  contradistinction  to  “metaphysical,’’  and  even  the  word  “philo- 
sophy ” was  very  often  used  as  meaning  physical  science,  while,  behind  this, 
there  was  much  confusion  as  to  the  real  origin  of  force,  which,  to  many 
people,  was  entirely  a new  proposition.  One  objection,  and  in  his  opinion 
a fatal  one,  to  the  theory  that  thought  is  but  a form  of  molecular  motion, 
was,  he  thought,  well  put  in  the  paper.  If  thought,  and  feeling,  and 
life  were  the  result  of  the  molecular  motion  of  atoms,  it  was  evident  that 
there  must  be  caused  thereby  a loss  of  some  other  form  of  energy.  The 
theory  of  the  conservation  of  energy  was,  that  any  one  of  the  “physical 
forces”  might  be  converted  into  another,  the  total  amount  of  force  remaining 
unchanged,  and  that  thus  one  might  be  measured  in  terms  of  another.  Thus, 
to  produce  the  electric  light,  a perfectly  definite  amount  of  engine  power 
must  be  exerted  beyond  that  required  to  overcome  friction  and  that  lost  as  heat, 
and  a definite  amount  of  light  expressed  in  candles  required  a definite  amount 
Qf  power  expressed  in  foot-pounds  5 on  the  other  hand,  in  an  electric  railway 
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a definite  loss  of  electricity  was  needed  to  produce  a definite  motion  of  the 
train.  If  mental  energy  was  of  the  same  nature,  if  mental  force  was  simply 
the  result  of  the  molecular  motion  of  atoms,  it  stood  to  reason  that  a loss  of 
forces  must  result  when  mental  thought  was  produced.  Undoubtedly  every 
mental  process  was  accompanied  by  organic  changes  of  the  brain,  and,  just  as 
when  it  was  said  that  the  food  a man  consumed  kept  him  warm,  so  it  might 
be  said  that  food  caused  thought.  With  regard  to  the  statement  that  had  been 
made,  that  phosphorus  was  required  for  the  production  of  thought,  he  should 
have  been  the  more  struck  with  this  if  it  were  not  that  some  of  the  lowest 
forms  of  fungoid  life  absolutely  required  a plentiful  supply  of  phosphorus. 
If  they  wished  to  grow  a certain  low  type  of  fungus,  they  must  put  phosphate 
into  a solution  employed  for  the  purpose.  If  they  supposed  that  the  per- 
fection of  thought  was  derivable  from  the  mere  presence  of  phosphorus,  let 
them  endeavour  to  conceive  the  immense  amount  of  mental  energy  that 
must  reside  in  yeast.  It  was  much  nearer  the  mark  to  suppose  that 
phosphorus  was  more  closely  connected  with  life  in  some  way  or  other  than 
with  thought ; but,  even  if  this  were  so,  life  was  not  expressible  in  terras  of 
motion  ; that  was  to  say,  phosphorus  is  burnt  in  the  brain,  and  there  was 
less  of  the  phosphorous  compounds  in  the  brain,  and  more  of  the  highly 
oxydised  compound  in  the  body,  after  thought  than  before.  But  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  heat  produced  in  the  burning  of  that  phosphorus,  and  it  did 
not  matter  w^hether  the  brain  thought  it  or  a spore  of  fungus  consumed  it. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  changes  of  the  body  they  could  not  find  the  faint- 
est trace  of  connexion  between  the  amount  of  physical  energy  and  the  amount 
of  mental  energy.  It  had  been  well  put  by  Professor  Tyndall  that  there  was  no 
such  connexion,  and  it  would  be  well  to  keep  this  before  the  mind,  because  if 
it  were  true  it  was  absolutely  fatal  to  the  idea  that  thought  Avas  simply  the 
result  of  molecular  motion, — it  might  be  accompanied  by  it,  but  it  simply 
ran  alongside  of  it,  if  this  were  true  ; for,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  correlation 
of  the  physical  forces  were  to  be  accepted  as  a fact,  it  was  perfectly  certain 
that  no  mental  thought  could  be  produced  into  the  bargain.  If  physical 
energy  could  produce  physical  energy,  it  could  not  produce  mental  energy 
without  suffering  loss,  and  thus  the  large  universities  must  greatly  interfere 
with  the  molecular  motion  of  the  universe,  and,  he  should  think,  must 
ultimately  materially  diminish  the  temperature. 

Mr.  Hassell  urged  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  such  papers  as  the  one 
just  read ; the  “ Secular  Propagandist  Society  ” were  sowing  broadcast 
publications  aimed  against  Keligion,  distributing  them  even  at  the  doors  of 
places  of  worship. 

Kev.  J.  Fisher,  D.I).,  said  that  some  years  ago  a learned  judge,  who 
was  on  circuit  in  Wales,  had  to  speak  of  certain  cases  springing  from  social- 
istic combinations  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  expressed  his  regret  that 
such  effects  should  have  arisen  from  the  so-called  philosophy,  which,  from 
being  the  study  of  the  higher  classes,  had  permeated  down  to  the  lower  ranks 
until  it  had  brought  about  results  which,  if  not  counteracted,  would  produce 
a very  sad  and  serious  state  of  things  throughout  the  country.  He  (Dr. 
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Fisher)  moved  a good  deal  among  the  working  classes  on  the  south  side  of 
the  water,  and  he  knew  many  who  a few  years  ago  were  steady  church-goers 
who  would  now  say  to  him, — “ We  are  Materialists,  and  do  not  believe 
a word  of  whar  you  say.”  The  author  had  stated  at  the  end  of  his  paper 
that  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  connexion  with  this  question  were 
enormous  ; but  these  difficulties  were  all  built  on  the  assumption  that  nature 
was  body  and  void.  But  he  would  ask,  What  moved  the  body  ? They  were 
told  that  nothing  was  done  without  a cause.  What  was  it  moved  the  atoms  ? 
A cause  was  needed.  Then,  again,  atoms  had  all  the  appearance  of  being 
manufactured  articles.  Motion  could  not  be  produced  without  a cause, 
neither  could  life,  instinct,  mind,  conscience,  nor  the  moral  faculty.  Even 
the  scientific  theorist  assumed  everything.  “ Give  me  a cause  of  life  or  of 
organisation,”  was  very  much  like  saying,  “ Give  me  a fulcrum,  and  I will  move 
the  world.”  The  scientist  was  without  the  fulcrum.  How  to  counteract 
the  antagonist  views  that  had  been  spoken  of  was  no  easy  matter.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  such  views  were  more  agreeable  than  the  truth ; they 
released  the  mind  from  ties  that  would  otherwise  be  binding,  and  gave 
freedom.  It  was  the  old  cry  over  again  ; men  wished  to  be  like  God,  and 
to  have  no  superior. 

Mr.  T.  K.  Callard,  F.G.S.,  referring  to  the  second  page  of  the  paper, 
said  that,  although  the  author  seemed  to  accept  Darwin’s  data,  yet  that 
his  statements  in  regard  to  Darwin’s  hypothesis  were  in  half  irony. 

Mr.  Dibdin  said  that  was  so,  and  the  author  put  it  that  even  if  what  he 
had  stated  as  to  Darwin  were  granted,  still,  he  adds,  “the  question  of 
original  causation  is  not  even  approached  by  the  physical  researches  to  which 
I have  alluded.” 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 
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ORDINARY  MEETING,  Apeil  17,  1882. 

Sir  Joseph  Fayree,  K.C.S.I.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  V.P., 

IN  THE  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  the 
following  elections  were  announced  : 

Member  : — J.  W.  Appleton.  Esq.,  Liverpool. 

Associates:— The  Rt.  Eev.  the  Bishop  of  Caledonia,  British  Columbia; 
T.  Hargreaves,  Esq.,  Accrington ; Rowland  Hill,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S., 
Romsey;  Rev.  W.  A.  Ley,  M.A.,  Herefordshire ; Lady  Augusta  Graham, 
Brentwood. 

A paper  was  then  read  by  Surgeon-Major  G.  C.  Wallich,  M.D.,  F.L.S., 
F.G.S.,  &c,. 


ON  THE  FALLACY  OF  THE  MATERLALISTLG  ORIGIN 

OF  LIFE. 

[This  paper — describing  Dr.  Wallich's  microscopical  observations  on  the 
lowest  forms  of  life — was  read  from  the  MS.,  but  cannot  be  inserted  here, 
the  author  having  been  prevented  by  illness  from  completing  it  for  publica- 
tion ; the  Institute  must  only  hope  that,  later  on,  his  recovery  may  enable 
him  to  place  the  paper  in  its  possession.] 

The  following  is  the  discussion  thereon  : — 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  K.C.S.I.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.). — I think 
I may  say  to  Dr.  Wallich  that  the  meeting  is  greatly  indebted  to  him 
for  his  paper.  I only  wish  he  had  had  time  to  have  pursued  the 
subject  a little  further.  But  we  are  grateful  to  him  for  what  he  has  done. 
The  subject  is  a very  large  one,  including  the  beginning  of  life,  spontaneous 
generation,  evolution,  the  distinctions  between  vegetable  and  animal 
organisms,  and  many  other  matters,  all  of  extreme  interest  and  importance. 
These  are  the  topics  he  has  brought  under  our  consideration.  They  are 
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fruitful  matters  for  discussion,  and  we  shall  now  be  glad  to  hear  the  remarks 
of  those  who  have  any  information  to  contribute.  I hope  visitors  will  on 
this  occasion  consider  themselves  as  members,  and  I will  first  ask  Dr.  Lionel 
Beale  to  favour  us  with  some  remarks. 

Professor  Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S. — I am  here  to-night  as  a visitor 
only,  and  in  that  capacity  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  offer  a few  remarks 
on  the  paper  which  has  been  read  to  us  this  evening.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  know  how  to  speak  upon  a subject  so  vast  and  extensive,  and  one  can 
scarcely  make  up  one’s  mind  as  to  which  particular  part  of  it  can  be 
dealt  with  at  the  present  moment,  and  in  the  limits  allowed,  with  the 
greatest  advantage.  I must  say  that  I have  listened  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  Dr.  Wallich’s  remarks.  I agree  with  almost  every  word  he  has 
said,  with  one  or  two  trifling  exceptions  ; particularly  in  reference  to  his  latter 
remarks.  I will,  however,  with  your  permission,  now  direct  attention  to 
another  part  of  the  subject,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all.  I 
propose  to  offer  a few  remarks  on  the  view  taken  by  Professor  Huxley  and 
other  scientific  men,  both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  in  reference  to  the  very 
important  question  of  the  transition  from  the  non-living  to  the  living.  I am 
quite  sure  we  shall  agree  that  this  is  really  the  kernel  of  this  most  interesting 
subject.  We  are  constantly  told  of  the  gradual  passage  from  the  non- 
living to  the  living,  and  the  formation  of  a living  thing  is  often  spoken 
of  as  if  the  process  were  something  like  the  change  which  takes  place 
in  the  formation  of  crystals.  Most  authorities  who  support  the  Material- 
istic hypothesis  draw  a parallel  between  the  formation  of  the  lowest  forms 
of  living  matter  and  crystals.  Now,  it  must  occur  to  every  one  who  has  at 
all  considered  the  subject  of  crystallisation,  that  although  there  may  be 
great  difficulty  in  explaining  the  exact  nature  of  the  process,  yet,  neverthe- 
less, it  is  well  known  that  when  a certain  material  is  dissolved  in  fluid 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  the  solution  becomes  concentrated,  crystals 
are  formed.  Every  tyro  in  chemistry  has,  probably,  performed  the  experi- 
ment with  common  salt;  and  every  such  tyro,  after  having  crystallised 
common  salt,  has  re-dissolved  it,  and  re-crystallised  it  again  and  again ; and, 
if  he  were  to  go  on  crystallising  and  dissolving  to  the  end  of  time,  he  vrould 
only  produce  crystals  of  the  same  form  and  the  same  chemical  composition. 
Now,  let  him  try  to  do  this  with  regard  to  a living  organism.  The  living 
organism  is  there.  We  know  that  every  particle  of  living  matter  has  come 
from  a pre-existing  living  particle  ; but  let  us  endeavour  to  take  ourselves 
back  to  the  time  when  there  existed  only  the  non-living,  the  inorganic 
matter  out  of  which  the  living  had  to  be  formed  according  to  a method, 
as  is  affirmed,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  crystallisation.  The  chemical 
compounds  that  form  the  living  matter — oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
carbon — are  supposed  to  come  together  in  obedience  to  certain  attractions 
and  affinities  which  these  primitive  particles  possess,  but  of  which  we  know 
very  little  ; but  let  us  suppose  a living  thing  is  formed.  Let  us  imagine 
the  particles  brought  together  in  the  manner  supposed,  and  that  a particle 
of  living  matter  makes  its  appearance.  We  examine  this  particle,  and  try 
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to  ascertain  its  nature,  and  for  this  purpose  we  try,  as  we  have  tried 
in  the  case  of  the  crystal,  to  dissolve  it.  What  is  the  result  ? W^e  destroy 
it ; we  do  not  dissolve  it.  It  ceases  to  be  living  matter  before  solution 
begins.  It  is  no  longer  what  it  was  before,  and  we  cannot  make  it  so. 
It  has  gone  ; it  has  ceased  to  be  what  it  was,  and  we  are  not  dealing  with 
a living  particle,  but  simply  with  the  material  that  has  resulted  from  the 
death  of  that  which  was  before  alive.  W e cannot  re-form  it.  Once  dead, 
it  is  incapable  of  being  re-produced.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  a most 
extraordinary  thing  that  some  of  the  greatest  authorities  in  science  should 
pretend  to  compare  the  formation  of  living  matter  with  the  formation  of 
crystals.  There  is  not  the  slightest  analogy,  nor  the  faintest  possible  parallel, 
no  comparison  between  living  things  and  crystals.  There  is  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  between  the  process  of  crystallisation  and  the  formation 
of  living  particles,  which  are  supposed  by  Haeckel,  and  others  who  adopt 
his  views,  to  be  alike.  Whatever  may  be  the  marvellous  changes  that 
occurred  in  the  first  formation  of  living  matter,  they  cannot  resemble  in  the 
slightest  degree  any  phenomena  with  which  we  are  familiar.  There  are 
no  properties  of  matter  that  have  as  yet  been  discovered  that  can  give  us 
the  faintest  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  must  have  taken 
place  when  the  first  living  thing  was  formed.  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
complexity  and  simplicity,  of  which  a good  deal  has  been  said,  I will  just  offer 
a few  remarks,  and  will  then  sit  down.  It  seems  to  me  to  have  been  assumed 
in  a most  extraordinary  way  that  some  forms  of  living  matter  are  extremely 
simple  and  that  others  are  extremely  complex.  I should  like  to  ask  what  is 
the  meaning  attached  to  these  terms  “ simplicity  ” and  “ complexity,”  when 
applied  to  living  matter  ? Let  us  take  the  monera,  said  to  be  among  the 
simplest  forms  of  living  matter  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  All  we  can 
see  is  clear,  colourless,  transparent,  structureless,  semifluid  matter.  Where 
is  the  evidence  that  the  composition  of  this  is  more  simple  than  that  of  the 
most  complex  living  matter  in  existence  ? Take,  for  example,  the  highest 
form  of  living  matter  we  know — the  living  matter  which  forms  part  of  the 
brain-cells  of  man  himself,  for  I suppose  we  cannot  conceive  anything  much 
higher.  If  we  were  to  assume  gradations  of  complexity  and  different  degrees  of 
superiority,  we  might  go  as  far  as  to  suggest  that  at  any  rate  the  highest  and 
most  complex  living  matter  is  to  be  found  in  the  grey  matter  constituting  the 
outer  part  of  the  human  brain.  But  what  is  the  fact  ? The  matter  we  find 
there  is  no  more  complex  than  the  living  matter  of  the  simplest  monad,  as  far, 
at  least,  as  we  know.  If  we  take  this  brain  matter  and  examine  it,  we  find 
that  we  can  resolve  it  into  certain  organic  substances,  closely  allied  to  the 
albuminous  material  which  Professor  Huxley  and  others  call  protoplasm, 
although  they  are  not  able  to  define  precisely  what  they  mean  by  the 
term.  They  are  unable  to  tell  us  in  what  way  protoplasm  differs 
from  albumen,  and  muscle,  tissue,  and  a thousand  other  things.  They 
simply  make  use  of  a name  almost  without  a meaning.  Well,  the  highest 
conceivable  form  of  living  matter,  as  far  as  we  know,  closely  accords  in  its 
composition  with  the  lowest  form  of  living  matter ; and,  as  far  as  regards 
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structure,  if  we  examine  that  which  comes  from  the  highest  organism, 
and  that  which  is  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  lowest,  no  diflference 
whatever  can  be  distinguished.  It  is  not  that  one  is  more  complicated,  or 
exhibits  a structure  different  from  the  other.  There  is  no  structure  in  either. 
Both  are  perfectly  clear,  transparent,  and  structureless,  and  yet  one  is  con- 
cerned in  the  performance  of  certain  functions  and  offices,  while  the  other  is 
concerned  in  the  performance  of  totally  different  functions  and  offices.  Are 
we,  then,  to  believe  that  the  difference  in  the  functions  discharged  is  due 
merely  to  the  chemical  properties  of  the  substances  of  which  the  living  matter 
is  composed?  We  cannot  do  this,  because,  when  we  come  to  analyse  the 
two  different  kinds  of  living  matter,  we  find  in  the  material  which  results 
from  their  death  the  same  elements.  And,  if  the  elements  are  not  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  amounts  or  in  the  same  proportions  to  one  another,  the 
difference  wffiich  may  exist  in  the  composition  bears  no  relation  and  has  no 
reference  that  can  be  discovered,  either  to  the  difference  in  action  or  to  the 
different  structures  which  may  be  evolved  from  the  two  different  forms  of 
living  matter.  Therefore  the  terms  “ simplicity  ” and  “ complexity  ” seem 
to  me  to  be  totally  inadmissible,  and  I venture  to  think  that  not  one 
of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  simple  and  complex  forms  can 
give  a rational  explanation  of  what  he  means  by  the  phrases  he  employs. 
What  is  generally  meant  by  the  simplest  form  of  living  matter  is  that  when 
it  attains  its  highest  form  of  development  it  is  still  a simple  thing,  and  what 
seems  to  be  understood  by  that  of  the  greatest  complexity  is,  that  when 
it  attains  its  highest  degree  of  development  certain  marvellous  structures 
are  produced ; but  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  living  matter  itself  there  is 
no  difference  to  be  discerned  by  any  means  of  examination  yet  adopted 
between  the  two  forms.  The  living  matter,  which,  at  the  very  earliest 
period  of  his  development,  represents  man,  is,  as  far  as  I know,  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  forms  of  living  matter  of  which  the  simple  bodies 
Dr.  Wallich  has  so  lucidly  described  to  us  are  made  up.  And,  therefore, 
the  difference  cannot  be  chemical.  Neither  can  it  be  called  physical,  nor 
mechanical,  nor  can  it  be  due  to  difference  in  machinery  or  mechanism,  for 
none  is  to  be  discovered.  The  difference  is  enormous,  and  it  is  of  a most 
remarkable  kind,  but  it  is  not  to  be  explained  by  any  facts  in  physical  science 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  All  we  know  is,  that  under  certain  conditions 
one  form  of  living  matter  grows  and  produces  a certain  kind  of  structure, 
and  that  under  different  conditions  certain  other  forms  of  living  matter  grow 
and  produce  a structure  that  is  totally  different.  The  difference  between  the 
two  is  not  in  molecular  or  chemical  constitution.  They  do  not  remarkably 
differ  in  chemical  composition,  and  we  may  safely  say  it  is  impossible  thus 
to  explain  the  difference.  That  is  the  whole  of  the  matter  ; the  difference  in 
the  results  cannot  be  explained  by  physics  or  chemistry,  and  I do  not  think 
it  ever  will  be  so  explained.  The  difference  is  one  which  can  only  be  spoken 
of  under  another  term  altogether,  and  this  is  a word  to  which  many  object 
very  strongly.  I allude  to  the  word  “ vital.”  The  difference  in  question  is  a 
vital  difference,  dependent  not  on  a property  which  belongs  to  matter  itself 
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as  matter,  or  derived  from  any  properties  in  connexion  with  the  elements 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  living  matter.  Whether  the  genera- 
tion of  living  matter  was  spontaneous  or  not  cannot  be  proved,  but  much 
scientific  speculation  is  built  upon  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation. 
However  necessary  such  a theory  may  be  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  there 
are  no  scientific  facts  which  can  at  all  warrant  the  conclusion  that  non-living 
matter  only,  under  any  conceivable  circumstances,  can  be  converted  into 
living  matter,  or  at  any  previous  time  has,  by  any  combination,  or  under  any 
conditions  that  may  have  existed,  given  rise  to  the  formation  of  anything 
which  possesses,  or  has  possessed,  life. 

Mr.  D.  Howard,  V.P.I.C. — I feel  that  I cannot  do  less  than  add  my  per- 
sonal thanks  to  those  of  others,  for  the  exceedingly  interesting  and  able 
way  in  which  Dr.  Wallich  has  brought  this  subject  before  us  to-night.  The 
subject  is  one  the  importance  of  which  we  cannot  over-estimate.  Professor 
Beale  has  very  clearly  put  before  us  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  real  issue 
between  Haeckel  and  Dr.  Wallich  ; namely,  whether  living  protoplasm  is,  or 
is  not,  essentially  different  from  dead  protoplasm.  We  have  in  this  sub- 
stance called  bathy bins— which  certainly  did  seem  surprising  until  the 
marvel  vanished,  in  a great  measure,  under  Dr.  Wallich’s  investigations  — a 
body  of  matter  that  was  supposed  to  be  neither  living  nor  dead,  a body 
which  nourished  itself,  and  which  remained  continuously  in  this  one  state 
of  existence,  and  which  yet  had  no  organisation  and  no  parts  ; it  is  only 
the  careful  observation  of  those  who,  like  Dr.  Wallich,  have  made  the  micro- 
scope their  study,  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  a satisfactory  manner  on 
this  bathybius  theory.  We  now  know  how  completely  it  is  shown  that, 
throughout  that  scum  of  life  which  is  found  extending  over  so  wide  an  area  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  there  are  living  and  dead  organisms,  and  that  there  is 
an  absolute  distinction  between  those  monera  which  are  living  and  the  dead 
monera.  Therefore,  we  have  the  problem  fully  decided  against  those  who 
maintain  the  spontaneous  generation  theory,  the  difference  being  as  com- 
plete as  that  which  exists  between  living  and  dead  human  bodies.  It 
is  only  the  minutest  microscopic  investigation  that  will  show  all  this.  In 
microscopes  of  only  a moderate  power  this  mass  of  ocean  slime  seems  to 
possess  nowhere  any  individuality,  but  appears  to  be  altogether  unorganised, 
and  it  is  certainly  surprising  to  find  it  proved  that  this  large  mass  of  matter 
is  composed  of  individual  organisms,  the  life  of  each  of  which  can  be  traced 
with  all  the  beautiful  and  minute  accuracy  with  which  Dr.  Wallich  has 
brought  it  before  us — each  monad  having  its  own  mysterious  life,  more 
diflScult  to  imagine  even  than  our  own,  the  very  simplicity  of  the 
organism  making  the  problem  stupendously  difficult.  Therefore,  to  come 
back  to  the  point  from  which  we  start,  even  in  the  very  lowest  stratum 
we  are  no  nearer  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  life  than  we  are  when 
dealing  with  the  highest.  If  Haeckel,  who  has  boldly  asserted  this  low 
form  of  life  to  be  the  secret  of  the  origin  of  life,  would  but  look  the 
facts  in  the  face,  he  would  be  obliged  to  confess  that  he  is  as  little 
able  to  explain  the  origin  of  life  in  the  minute  organisms  of  which  we 
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have  heard  as  he  is  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  life  of  the  most  highly- 
organised  human  being. 

Dr.  Wallich. — I am  delighted  that  I have  had  the  opportunity — imper- 
fect though  my  efforts  may  have  been—  of  raising  this  discussion,  and  am 
much  obliged  to  the  members  of  the  Society  present  for  the  kind  and 
indulgent  manner  in  which  they  have  listened  to  what,  I am  afraid,  has  been 
a very  imperfect  statement. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 
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MEETING,  May  1,  1882. 

Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  K.C.S.I.,  M.D.,  F.E.S.,  V.P., 

IN  THE  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  the 
following  elections  were  announced  : — 
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Blacklaw,  Esq.,  Clackmananshire ; V.  W.  Gibbin,  Esq.,  Sydney, 
N.S.W.;  E.  W.  Molesworth,  Esq.,  Sydney,  N.S.W.  ; E.  L.  Barker, 
Esq.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. ; 0.  H.  Wansborough,  Esq.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. ; 
Eev.  E.  Noake,  M.A.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Also  the  presentation  for  the  library  of  the  following  works  : — 

“ The  Institutes  of  Equity.”  By  W.  Griffith,  Esq.  From  the  same. 

“ List  of  French  Works.”  Dulau.  Ditto. 

A lecture  “ On  the  Composition  and  Microscopical  Structure  of  Coal”* 
was  then  read  by  Professor  P.  F.  Reinsch.  A discussion  ensued,  in  which 
Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  Mr.  S.  E.  Pattison,  F.G.S.,  Mr.  T.  K.  Callard,  F.G.S., 
Mr.  Griffith,  Mr.  D.  Howard,  V.P.I.C.,  Mr.  E.  Charles  worth,  F.G.S.,  and 
Capt.  F.  Petrie,  F.G.S.,  took  part.  The  Institute  has  since  communicated 
with  known  English  geologists  in  regard  to  the  author’s  views,  which  further 
investigations  may  materially  modify. 


* Professor  Eeinsch  has  published  a work  in  Germany  upon  the  subject. 
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Lord  Bishop  of,  Bishop  s Court,  Christchurch,  New 
Zealand.  (Parcels  care  of  C.  Harper,  Esq.  M.H. 
5,  Hertford  Street,  W.) 

1881.  Christie,  J.  Esq.  Cleredon  Lodge,  St.  Margaret’s, 

Tvnclenham. 

1875.  Clarke,  E.  Esq.  Parh  Cottage,  near  Macclesfield. 

1880.  Clarke,  Eev.  W.  Clarkson,  LL.D.  A.B.  Ph.I).  Eector  of 

Christ  Church,  Bellemlle,  Ontario,  Canada. 

1881.  Clements,  Eev.  G.  K.C.L.  F.G.S.  26,  St.  Martins  Road, 

Stockwell,  S.E. 

Jp  Colebrook,  J.  Esq.  M.E.C.S.  13,  William  Street, 
Lowndes  Square,  S.W. 

1875.  Cook,  Eev.  F.  S.,  D.D.  Chaplain  of  the  Lock  Hospital, 

Parsonage,  Westhourne  Green,  W. 

1871.  t^oote,  N C.  P.  Esq.  M.A.  Cantab.  F.E.G.S.  68,  Glou- 

cester Crescent,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

1881.  Cope,  Miss  Emma  S.  The  Manor,  Loughgall,  Armagh. 

AP  Copland-Crawford,  General  E.  Fitzgerald,  E.A.  F.G.S. 
F.E.G.S.  Sudbury  Lodge,  Harrow,  Middlesex. 

1876.  Corsbie,  Mrs.  118,  Westhourne  Terrace,  W. 

1881.  Cosedge,  Hiram,  Esq.  16,  Clifford’ s Inn,  E.C. 

1872.  Coxhead,  Eev.  J.  J.  M.A.  Vicar  of  St.  John's,  Fitzroy 

Square,  8,  Gordon  Street,  W.C. 

1878.  Crewdson,  E.  Esq.  Rydal,  Amhleside, 

1880.  Crosse,  E.  J.  Esq.  South  Moulton,  North  Heron. 

1872.  *Currey,  Eev.  G.  D.I).  Cantab.  Master  of  the  Charter- 

house,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  The  Master  s Lodge, 
Charterhouse,  E.C. 

1873.  Currie,  Sir  E.  H.  Knt.  128,  St.  Leonard^  Street,  E. 

Essex  ; Chart  Lodge,  Seal  Chart,  Sevenoaks. 

D. 

1871.  Dartmouth,  The  Eight  Hoh.  the  Earl  of,  40,  Gros^ 
renor  Square,  W. ; Patshidl,  Wolverhampton. 
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1878.  Dabney,  Rev.  Professor  R.  L.  D.D.  LL.D.  Professor  of 

Systematic  and  Pastoral  Theology  in  the  Seminary 
of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Church,  Hampden  Sidney 
College^  Prince  Edward,  Virginia,  TJ.S.A. 

1879.  Dale,  T.  Bellamy,  Esq.  J.P.  Gleredon  Villa,  WaricicJc. 
1875.  Davies,  Rev.  R.  P.  M.A.  Cantab.  F.R.A.S.  Rectory, 

Hatherop,  Fair  ford,  Gloucestershire. 

1871.  fDay,  William,  Esq.  Arreton,  BlacMeath  Park,  S.E. 

1875.  Dent,  H.  C.  Esq.  C.E.  20,  TJmrloe-square,  South 

Kensington,  S.  W. 

1871.  tl^ick,  W.  Fitzwilliam,  Esq.  20,  Curzon  Street,  W. ; 

Carlton  Club,  S.  W. ; Hume  TVood,  Baltinglass. 

1877.  Dingley,  J.  Esq.  Eagle  House,  Launceston, 

AF  Duke,  Eov.  Edward,  M.A.  F.G.S.  Lake  House,  Salisbury. 
dF  Duncan,  James,  Esq.  6,  Aldermanhury  Postern,  E.C. 

AF  Duncan,  W.  A.  Esq.  Woodlands  House,  Red  Hill. 

1882.  Dunedin,  Right  Rev.  S.  T.  Nevill,  D.D.  Camb.  Lord 
Bishop  or,  Bishopsgrove,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

E. 

1872.  *|*Edwards,  Owen,  Esq.  Camden  Wood,  Chislehurst. 

1882.  Ellis,  Alston,  Esq.  A.M.  Ph.D.  Sandusky,  Erie,  Co.  Ohio, 

U.S.A. 

AF  Ellis,  William  Robert,  Esq.  M.A.  Cantab.  Barrister-at- 
Law,  197,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

1881.  Elliott,  Rev.  C.  D.D.  Presb.  Theolog.  Coll.  Chicago,  496, 
Dundas  Street,  Ontario,  Canada. 

1881.  Elwell,  R.  J.  Esq.  Churchwarden,  St.  James's,  Hands- 
worth,  95,  Charlotte  Street,  Birmingham. 

F. 

1878.  Fairfax,  James  R.  Esq.  Sydney,  N.S.W.  {care  of  Messrs. 

M' Arthur,  19,  Silk  Street,  Cripplegate,  E.C.). 

1876.  Forrest,  Rev.  R.  W.  D.D.  St.  Judes  Vicarage,  Colling- 

ham  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

1883.  Forster,  E.  Wood,  Esq.  M.R.C.S.  Eng.  L.S.A.L.  late 

Medical  Attache  of  C.M.S.  in  E.  Africa ; 7,  West 
Terrace,  Darlington. 

AF  *fFowler,  Robert  N.  Esq.  M.A.  M.P.  Alderman  of 
London,  50,  Cornhill,  E.C.  (Trustee). 

1877.  Fox,  D.  C.  Esq.  Woodlands,  Wellington,  Somerset. 
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1875.  Fox,  Eev.  H.  E.,  M.A.  Camb.  St.  Nicholas  Vicarage, 

Durham. 

1881.  France,  J.  F.  Esq.  F.S.A.  F.R.G.S.  2,  Norfolk  Terrace, 

Bayswater,  W. 

df  ^Fraser,  James  A.  Esq.  M.D.  Insp.-Gen.  Army  Hosps. 
11,  Woodside,  Victoria  Road,  Gipsy  Hill.  S.E. 

1876.  Freeman,  Miss  F.  H.  61,  Belgrade  Road,  S.W. 

1878.  Freeman,  Major  T.  A.  M.A.  Oxon,  2nd  Batt.  East 
Surrey  (70th)  Regiment,  Binapore,  India. 

G. 

1874.  Galloway,  Rev.  W.  B.  M.A.  Vicar  of  St.  Mark’s,^  Chap. 

to  Lord  Hawarden,  82,  Regent's  Park  Road,  N.  W. 

1873.  Garden,  Rev.  F.  M.A.  Sub-Dean  of  the  Chapels  Royal, 

and  Chaplain  to  Her  Majesty's  Household,  67,  Vic^ 
toria  Street,  S.  W. 

1875.  Garratt,  Rev.  S.  M.A.  Hon.  Canon  of  Norwich,  Vicar  of 

St.  Margaret's,  Bolton  Hill  House,  Ipswich. 

1874.  Gem,  Rev.  S.  Harvey,  M.A.  Univ.  Coll.  Oxon.  45,  St. 

Aubyns  Place,  Hove,  Brighton  ; Athenceum  Club. 

1882.  Gennoe,  T.  Abestie  Moxon,  Esq.  late  Jackson  Forkhill 

Scholar,  Bishop's  College,  Fyzabad,  India. 

1878.  *|*Gibbs,  Antony,  Esq.  M.A.  Oxon,  Charlton,  Nailsea, 
Somerset. 

1875.  Gibbs,  J.  G.  Esq.  Surgeon-Major  (Ret.)  Madras  Medical 

Service,  Riggendale  Road,  Streatham,  S.  W. 

1876.  Glyn,  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Can,  M.A.  R.D.  Chaplain  to 

the  Archbishop  of  York,  Vicarage,  Kensington,  W. 
Glyn,  Rev.  Sir  G.  L.  Bart.  M.A.  Ewell,  Surrey.  ^ 

1875.  -|-Godson,  E.  Probyn,  Esq.  B.A.  Cantab.  Barrister,  3, 
Pump  Court,  Temple,  E.C. 

1877.  Goe,  Rev.  F.  Flowers,  M.A.  Oxon.  Rector  of  St.  George^s, 

Bloomsbury,  1,  Alontague  Place,  W.C. 

1882.  ^Gordon,  Surg.-Gen.  C.A.  C.B.  Hon.  Phys.  to  the  Queen, 
officer  Legion  of  Honour,  25,  Westbourne  Terrace,  W. 

1870.  Goren,  J.  N.  Esq.  M.A.  Sen.  Fell.  Queen's^  Coll.  Camb. 

Bar.-at-Law%  6,  Stone  Buildings,  Lincoln  s Inn,  W.C. 

1871.  Gorman,  Rev.  T.  M.  M.A.  Oxon.  Invermore,  Wood- 

stock  Road,  Oxford. 

1882.  Gorringe,  T.  Esq.  Warden,  Fernleigh,  Greenponds, 
Tasmania. 

df  II^Gosse,  P.  H.  Esq.  F.R.S.  Sandhurst,  Torquay  (V 
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1875.  Gotch,  Kev.  F.  W.  LL.D.  Principal  of  the  Bristol  Bap- 

tist College,  Stolcescroft,  Bristol. 

1876.  ‘^Gould,  Rev.  J.  M.A.  Cantab.  Repton^  Derbyshire. 

^ Grant,  Rear-Admiral  Henry  Duncan,  C.B.  Pv.N.,  5, 
Clapham  Common  Gardens.,  Battersea  Rise,  S.  W, 
1881.  Gray,  Charles,  Esq.  Bahergh  Hall,  Sudbury,  Suffolk ; 
Waiohika,  Gisborne,  New  Zealand. 

1872.  Grenfell,  Rev.  Algernon  S.  M.A.  F.G.S.  Ball.  CoR 

Oxon.  Mostyn  House,  Park  Gate,  Chester. 

1879.  Griffin,  Colonel  J.  T.  F.S.A.  F.R.G.S.  Seaton  House, 
A damson  Road,  N.  W. 

AF  tGriffith,  John,  Esq.  6,  Hanorer  Ter.,  Regent's  Park,  N.  TP. 
1871.  tGunning,  Robt.  Halliday,  Esq.  M.A.  M.D.  Edinburgh, 
F.R.S.E.  80,  Haslar  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 

1881.  Guppy,  H.  B.  Esq.  M.B.Edin.  Surgeon  R.N.  Member  of 

the  Mineralogical  Society,  17,  Wood  Lane,  Falmouth. 

1874.  fGutch,  Rev.  C.  M.A.  B.D.  (Fell,  of  Sid.  Sussex  Coll. 

Camb.),  St.  Cyprians,  89,  Upper  Park  Place,  N.W. 

H. 

1875.  Habershon,  M.  H.  Esq.  Hon.  Sec.  Rotherham  College, 

82,  St.  Mark's  Square,  West  Hackney,  E. 

1879.  Haggar,  Rev.  C.  H.  Ph.D.  Brookfield,  Brisbane,  Queens- 

land. 

1878.  Haiti,  The  Right  Rev.  J.  T.  Holly,  D.D.  Bishop 
OE,  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti. 

1871.  Haldane,  Alexander,  Esq. 

1877.  Hall,  H.  F.,  Esq.  F.G.S.  F.R.H.S.  Pres.  Liverpool 

Geolog.  Soc.  Greenheys,  Wallasley,  Cheshire. 

AF  fHall,  J.  Esq.  1,  New  London  Street,  E.C. ; Bondicarr, 
Blackheath  Park,  S.  E. 

1880.  Hall,  Rev.  W.  J.  M.A.  Min.  Canon  St.  PauPs ; Rect. 

St.  Clements,  29,  Martin's  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

1882.  Hammond,  R.  J.  Esq.  62,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

1873.  Harrison,  Rev.  A.  J.  Ph.D.  Th.D.  St.  James's  Vicarage, 

DaisymoutJi,  Waterfoot,  near  Manchester. 

1871.  Harrison,  J.  W.  Esq.  Hurst  House.,  Regent's  P.  Road,  N.  ' 
1877.  ^Plarrison,  J.  Thornhill,  Esq.  M.I.C.E.  F.G.S.,  Thornhill, 
Ealing,  W. 

1871.  Harrowby,  The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of,  K.G. 
(Vice-President)  {the  late). 

1882.  Head,  J.  Merrick,  Esq.  Sol.  Reg.  City  Ct.  Reigate,  Surrey. 
^ Healey,  Elkanah,  Esq.  Oakfield,  Gateacre,  Liverpool, 
and  Engineer"  Ofidce,  Strand,  W.C. 
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1873.  Hessey,  Venerable  J.  D.C.L.  (Oxon.),  Archdn.  of 

Middlesex,  Preb.  St.  PauPs,  Exam.  Chap,  to  Bp.  of 
London,  Boyle  Lecturer,  Preacher  at  Gray's  Inn,  41, 
Leinster  Gardens^  Hyde  Park,  W, 

1874.  Hetherington,  Rev.  J.  St.  Peter  s Vic.  Drypool,  Hull. 
1879.  tHingston,  C.A.  Esq.  M.D.  B.Sc.Lond.  Sussex  Terrace, 

Plymouth. 

1879.  Hodge,  Rev.  Professor,  A. A.  D.D.  University , Princeton, 
Hew  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

1881.  Holden,  Rev.  W.  Clifford,  Wes.  Min.  Grahamstown,  South 
Africa. 

1879.  Honolulu,  The  Right  Rev.  the  Lokd  Bishop  of, 
D.D.  Bishops  College,  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands ; 
Braceborough  House,  Stamford. 

1867.  Hooley,  William,  Esq.  Banker,  Alanchester  and  County 
Bank,  Stockport. 

AF  Horton,  Rear-Admiral  William,  R.N.  C.B.  Livermerc 
Park,  Bury  St.  Edmunds;  43^  Grosvenor  Place, 
S.W.  ; United  Service  Club. 

1871.  Houldsworth,  James,  Esq.  ZQ, Queen  s Gate,S»W.;  Coltness, 

Wishaw,  Lanarkshire,  N.B. 

1877.  Hovey,  Rev.  Prof.  Alvah.  S.T.D.  LL.D.,  President  New- 
ton Theological  Institution,  Newton  Centre,  Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. 

1875.  *How,  Right  Rev.  W.  Walsham,  M.A.  Oxon.  R.D. 

Bishop-Suffragan  of  Bedford,  Hon.  Canon  of 
St.  Asaph,  Proctor  in  Convocation,  Stainforth  House, 
Upper  Clapton,  E. 

1873.  1f*Howard,  David,  Esq.  V.P.LC.jS^c^orj/Af^2W(?r,  Waltham- 
stow. 

1873.  Howard,  F.  Esq.  Bedford. 

1872.  ^Howard,  John  Eliot,  Esq.  F.R.S.  F.L.S.  F.R.M.S. 

F.R.H.S.  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
Member  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  France,  &c. 
Lords  Meade,  Tottenham,  near  London.  (Vice-Pres.) 

1873.  Howard,  R.  Luke,  Esq.  F.R.M.S.  Mackerye  End,  Har- 

penden,  Herts. 

1873.  Howard,  Theodore,  Esq.  Westleigh,  Bickley,  Kent. 

1873.  fHoward,  W.  Dillworth,  Esq.  Lordship  Lane^  Tottenham. 

1876.  Howes,  Rev.  J.  G.  M.A.  Prebendary  of  Wells,  late  Fell. 

S.  Peter's  Coll.  Camb.  R.D.  Exford  Rectory , Alimhead, 
Taunton. 

1881.  Huckin,  Rev.  H.  R.  D.D. 
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. I. 

] 873.  Ince,  Kev.  E.  C.  M. A.  S unbury  House,  Watford,  Herts. 
^ *|-Ince,  Joseph,  Esq.  Assoc.  K.C.L.  M.R.L  F.L.S.  F.G.S. 

&c.  11,  St.  Stephen  s Arenue,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  W. 
1880.  Ince,  Rev.  W.  D.D.  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  Oxford, 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Ince,  William  H.  Esq.  F.L.S.  F.R.M.S. 

^Irons,  Rev.  W.  J.  D.D.  Oxon.  Preb.  St.  Paul's,  Rector 
St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  20,  Gordon  Square,  W.C. 

J873.  Isaacs,  Rev.  A.  A.  M.A.  Ch.  Ch.  Vicarage,  Leicester, 

J. 

1872.  Jacob,  The  Venerable  Philip,  M.A.  Archdeacon  and 
Canon  of  Winchester,  R.D.  Crawley,  Winchester. 
James,  Rev.  John,  M.A.  Highfield,  Lydney-on-Setern, 
Gloucestershire. 

1882.  James,  W.  P.  Esq.  M.A.  Oriel,  47,  Hamilton  Gardens, 
Grore  End  Road,  K.  W. 

1869.  Jenkins,  Rev.  E.  E.  M.A. 6, T/ie  Paragon,  Blackheath,S.E. 
Jepps,  Charles  Frederick,  Esq.  Claremont  Villas, 
Streatham  Hill,  IF. 

df  Johnson,  Rev.  E.  Stanmore  Lodge,  37,  Tulse  Hill,  >8^.  IF. 
1868.  * Jones,  H.  Cadman,  Esq.  Bar.-at-Law,  M.A.  Camb.  late 
Fell.  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  6,  Stone  Buildings,  Lincolns 
Inn,  W.C. 

1877.  Jones,  J.  Enmore,  Esq.  Enmore  Parh,  K or  wood  Junction. 
1877.  Joseph,  D.  Davis,  Esq.  Tydraw,  Treherhert,  Pontypridd. 

K. 

1880.  Kaffbaria  (St.  John’s),  The  Right  Rev.  H.  Callaway, 

D.D.  M.D.  Bishop  of,  TJmtata,  Tembuland,  Kaffraria, 
xid  King  William’s  Town,  South  Africa. 

J879.  Kelly,  Right  Rev.  Bishop,  J.  B.  D.D.  Archdeacon  of 
Macclesfield,  Deanicater,  Woodford,  Stockport. 
dF  Kemble,  Mrs.  Charles,  Cowhridge  House,  Malmesbury. 

1881.  Kempthorne,  Rev.  J.  P.  Holy  Trinity  Parsonage,  Grey- 

mouth,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

1881.  Kennedy,  Rev.  H.  Congregational  Parsonage,  Green 
Ponds,  Tasmania. 


1878.  Kennion,  Rev.  Robert  Winter,  M.A.  (Camb.),  Rectory^ 

Norwich. 

1879.  Kirk,  J.  Smith-,  Esq.  M.A.  Ph.D.  M.C.P.  Principal  of  the 

Grammar  School,  Orchard  House^  Carnarwn. 

1872.  Klein,  William,  Esq.  24,  Belsize  Park,  N.W. 

L. 

1881.  fLadds,  Rev.  T.  M.A.  Cains  Coll.  Camb.  Leighton  Vicarage^ 
Kimbolton.,  St  Neots. 

1881.  fLambert,  C.  J.  Esq.  29,  Park  Lane,  W.;  1,  Crosby 
Square,  E.C.;  Yacht  Wanderer P 

1874.  Langton,  J.  Esq.  37,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

df  Lawrence,  General  Sir  A.  J.  K.C.B.  Foxhills,  Chertsey. 

1873.  Lea,  J.  Walter,  Esq.  B.A.  F.G.S.  F.Z.S.  F.R.Hist. 

Soc. ; Cor.  Mem.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Dub.,  9,  St.  Ju- 
lians Road,  Kilburn,  N.  W. 

1875. ^  Lias,  Rev.  J.  J.  M.A.  Cantab.  St.  Edioard's  Vicarage, 

Cambridge. 

dF  Lidgett,  George,  Esq.  B.A.  Lond.  Grove  House, 

Conduit  Vale,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

1867.  Lomas,  Thomas,  Esq.  H.M.  Civ.  Serv.  Malvern  House, 
Buxton,  Derbyshire. 

1871.  London,  The  Right  Honourable  and  Right 

Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of,  D.D.  London 
House,  St.  James  s Square ; Fulham  Palace,  S.  W, 

1880.  Longley,  F.  E.  Esq.  89,  Warwick  Lane,  Paternoster- 

row,  E.C. 

1881.  Lorimer,  Rev.  G.  C.  D.D.  1812,  Michigan  Avenue, 

Chicago,  Illinois,  United  States. 

M. 

1878.  Madras,  The  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  op. 
Cathedral  Road,  Madras. 

1871.  Marlborough,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of,  K.G.  P.C. 

Blenheim  House,  Woodstock,  Oxfordshire. 
dF  McArthur,  Alexander,  Esq.  M.P.  F.R.G.S.  Raleigh 
Hall,  Brixton  Rise,  /S^.TT.  (Vice-Patron). 

JF  McArthur,  Sir  William,  K.C.M.G.  M.P.  79,  Holland 

Park,  W. 

1869.  ^M‘Cann,  Rev.  J.  D.D.  F.R.S.L.  F.G.S.  London  Athenceum 
Club;  8,  Oak  Villas,  Lower  Norwood,  S.E. 

1878.  McCormick,  Rev.  Canon  J.  F.  D.D.  R.D.  Rectory,  Geashill, 
King's  County,  Ireland. 
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McDonald,  J.  E.  Esq.  4,  Chapel  Street,  Cripplegate, 
E.  C.  ; Stafford  House,  Grore  Park,  Lee. 

1879.  McDonald,  the  Ven.  E.  Archdeacon  of  Mackenzie, 

Diocese  of  Athabasca,  Scholar  and  Hon.  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Manitoba,  E'ort  Macpherson, 
Mackenzie  District,  N.W.  America,  Canada. 

1881.  Mason,  Eev.  W.  D.D.  Long  Horsley  Vicarage,  Morpeth. 
1872.  Matthews,  John  T.  Esq.  72,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

1878.  Meath,  The  Most  Eev.  the  Lord  Plunket,  D.D. 

Bishop  of,  12,  Earlsfort  Terrace,  Dublin;  Ard- 
hraccan  House,  Navan. 

1882.  Meigs,  J.  Forsyth,  Esq.  M.D.  1208,  Walnut  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pen.  U.S.A. 

1868.  Mewbnrn,  William,  Esq.  Wykhani  Park,  Banbury. 

1872.  Mewburn,  William,  Esq.  jun.  13,  Pall  Mall,  Manchester; 
Broomleigh,  Bowdon,  Cheshire. 

AF  Monckton,Col.  the  Hon.  H.  M.  Croicthorne,  Wokingham. 
1875.  Moon,  E.  Esq.  M.A.  Cantab.  Barrister-at-Law,  Hon.  Fellow 
Queen’s  Coll.  Camb.  45,  Cleteland  Square,  Hyde 
Parle,  W. ; 6,  New  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C. 
1875.  -f-Moore,  Joseph,  Esq. 

1878.  Moray  and  Eoss,  The  Most  Eev.  Egbert  Eden,  D.D. 

Oxon.  Lord  Bishop  of.  Primus  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland,  Eden  Court,  Inverness. 

1877.  Morgan,  E.  C.  Esq.  12,  Paternoster  Buildings,  E.C. 
1867.  “f-MoRLEY,  Samuel,  Esq.  M.P.  Hall  Place,  Tunbridge; 

34,  Grosrenor  Street,  W.  (Vice-Patron.) 

AF  ^^Morshead,  Edward  J.  Esq.  H.M.  Civ.  Serv.  War 
Office,  Pall  Mall,  Sf.TE.  (Hon.  Foreign  Secretary). 
1881.  -[-Mullens,  Josiah,  Esq.  F.E.G.S.  34,  Hunter  Street,  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales. 

N. 

1880.  ^Napier,  James  S.  Esq.  9,  Woodside  Place,  Glasgow. 

AF  Napier,  John,  Esq.  23,  Portman  Square,  W. 

1878.  Nelson,  theEight  Hon.  the  Earl,  Trafalgar,  Salisbury. 
1874.  Nelson,  The  Eight  Eev.  Arthur  Burn  Suter,  D.D. 

Lord  Bishop  of.  Nelson,  New  Zealand  (63,  Bussell 
Square,  W.C.  for  corresp.). 

1881.  Newth,  F.  Esq.  Oakfield,  Lyonsdown,  New  Barnet,  N. 

,-jF  *Newton,  A.  V.  Esq.  Cleveland  VilTa,  The  Glebe,  Lee,  S.E. 
1881.  Newton,  Eev.  Horace,  M.A.  Camb.  Driffield,  Yorkshire. 
1878.  Nickerson,  Eev.  D.  M.A.  Chaplain  to  H.M.'s  Forces, 

17,  Shaftesbury  Boad,  Southsea. 
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Niven,  Eev.  William,  B.  D.  Incumbent  of  St.  Saviour's, 
Chelsea,  5,  Walton  Place^  Chelsea,  S.  W. 

1877.  Nunn,  E.  Smith,  Esq.  M.A.  LL.D.  Grad,  in  Honours, 
T.C.D.,  The  College,  Weston-super-Mare. 

0. 

1872.  Ogle,  W.  Esq.  M.D.  The  Elms,  Derby. 

1872.  Oldroyd,  Mark,  Esq.  jun.  Hyrstlands,  Dewsbury. 

1875.  TO'Neill,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord,  Shanes  Castle, 
County  Antrim. 

1874.  Oxenham,  Rev.  F.  N.  M.A.  (Oxon.)  95,  St.  Georges 
Road,  S.W. 

P. 

1 881.  Patton,  Rev.  F.  L.  D.D.  LL.D.  Prof.  Relations  of  Philosophy 

and  Science  to  the  Christian  Religion,  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 
1877.  Paynter,  Rev.  S.  M.A.  13,  Bolton  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 

1877.  Pearce,  W.  Esq.  Chemical  Works,  Bow  Common,  E. 

Jp  fPEEK,  Sir  Henry  William,  Bart.  M.P.  J.P.  for  Surrey, 
Wimbledon  House,  S.W.  (Vice-Patron). 

1880.  >J<Peek,  W.  Esq.  Shelton,  Sydenham  Hill,  S.E. 

1873.  Peters,  Rev.  T.  Abbott,  M.A.  The  Hermitage,  Grimsargh, 

near  Preston,  Lancashire. 

AP  *Petrie,  Captain  Francis  W.  H.  (late  11th — The  Devon- 
shire— Regt.)  F.R.S.L.  F.G.S.  Memb.  Council  Cb. 
Def.  Inst.  12,  Gloucester  Terrace,  Campden  Hill, 
Kensington,  W.  (Hon.  Sec.  and  Editor), 

1871.  Phayre,  Rev.  R.  M.A.  T.O.D.  West  Baynham  Rectory, 

Brandon  (Loo.  Hon.  Sec.). 

1872.  1[Phene^  J.  S.  Esq.  LL.D.  F.S.A.  F.G.S.  F.R.G.S. 

32,  Oakley  Street,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 

1882.  Philp,  Captain  F.  Lamb,  Pendogget  Timsbury,  Bath. 

1878.  Pope,  Rev.  W.  B.  D.D.  Ex- Pres.  Wes.  Conf.  Theological 

Tutor,  Didsbury  College,  Manchester. 

1882.  Pogson,  Miss  E.  Isis  ; Meteorological  Superintendent,  and 
Assist.  - Govt.  Astronomer,  Meteorological  Office, 
Madras. 

R. 

1873.  •J'Radcliffe,  C.  B.  Esq.  M.D.  25,  Carendish  Square,  W. 
dF  Ratcliff,  Colonel  Charles,  F.L.S.  F.G.S.  F.S.A.  F.R.G.S. 

M.A.I.  Wyddrington,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham ; 26, 
Lancaster  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
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1880.  Redpath,  Peter,  Esq.  Manor  House,  Chislelmrst ; 

3,  Temple  Gardens,  E.C. 

1877.  Reith,  Archibald,  Esq.  M.D.  M.R.C.S.  39,  Union  Place, 

Aberdeen. 

1882.  Reynolds,  Rev.  J.  W.  M.A.  Preb.  St.  PauPs,  St.  Jamesh 
Rectory,  Alder sgate,  E.C. 

1878.  Rhodes,  Lt.-Colonel  G.  Westhaugli,  Pontefract,  YorJcs; 

Roihay  Holme,  Amhleside. 

1881.  Richardson,  Miss  A.  W.  Moyallan  House,  Gilford,  co. 

Dovcn,  Ireland. 

AF  1f*Rigg,  Rev.  J.  H.  D.D.  Principal  of  the  Wesleyan  Training 
College,  130,  Horseferry  Road,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

1873.  Ripley,  Rev.  W.  N.  M.A.  EarlJiam  Hall,  Norwich. 

1880.  Rivington,  Rev.  Cecil  S.  M.A.  Ranch  Howd  Mission 

House,  Poona,  Bombay. 

1874.  Rivington,  F.  Hansard,  Esq.  40,  Harewood  Square, 

N.  W. ; 3,  Waterloo  Place,  S.  W. 

1871.  ^[Robbins,  Rev.  J.  D.D.  Ch.  Ch.  Oxon.  Barrister-at-Law, 

of  the  Inner  Temple,  Vicar  of  St.  Peter's,  Bayswater, 
88,  Kensington  Park  Road,  W. 

dF  Robertson,  Peter,  Esq.  H.  M.  Civ.  Serv.  Neworth, 

Kelso,  N.B. 

1880.  Rossiter,  J.  A.  Esq.  Palmerston,  Lindida,  Ceylon. 

1867.  ^^Row,  Rev.  C.  A.  M.A.  Oxon.  Prebendary  of  St. 

Paul’s,  22,  Harley  Road,  South  Hampstead,  N.  W. 

1 872.  Rowe,  Rev.G.  Stringer,  25,  Adolphus  Rd.  Finsbury  PJc.N. 
1872.  Rowe,  H.  M.  Esq.  34,  Wellje  Road,  Hammersmith,  W. 

1868.  Rutland,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of,  K.G.  Lord- 

Lieutenant  of  Leicestershire,  &c.  &c.  Belvoir  Castle, 
Grantham ; Chereley  Park,  Newmarket ; Bute  House, 
Campden  Hill,  Kensington,  W. 

1881.  fRyder,  The  Hon.  H.  D.  27,  Queen^s  Gate  Gardens,  S.W. 

S. 

1880.  Salisbury,  J.  H.  Esq.  M.A.  M.D.  B.N.S.  Cor.  Memb. 

Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Montreal ; Memb.  Amer.  Antiq.  Soc.  ; 
Memb.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci. ; 26,  Euclid  Arenue, 
Cleveland,  Cuyahoga  Co..  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

1881.  Sanderson,  H.  J.  Esq.  Physician,  M.D.  St.  Andrews, 

M.R.C.P.L.  26,  tipper  Berkeley  Street,  Portman 
Square,  W. 

Scales,  George  J.  Esq.  Belvoir  House,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 

1875.  Schreiner,  F.  Esq.  New  College,  Eastbourne. 
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1882.  Scott,  John  H.  F.  Kinnaird,  Esq.,  Gala  House,  Gala- 
shiels,  N.B. 

1870.  Scott,  Rev.  Robinson,  D.D.  8,  Upper  Prince  Edward 

Terrace,  Black  Rock,  Dublin. 

Selwyn,  Yice-Ad.  Jasper  H.  R.N.  16,  Gloucester  Crescent, 
Hyde  Park,  W. 

1873.  Sexton,  Rev.  G.  M.A.  D.D.  Ph.D.  F.R.G.S.  F.Z.S. 

F.A.S.  81,  Somerleyton  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

^ ^tSHAFTESBURY,  The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of, 
K.G.  24,  Grosrenor  Square,  W. ; St.  Gyles  House, 
Cranborne,  Salisbury  (President). 

1872.  Shann,  G.  Esq.  M.D.  Cantab.  F.R.C.P. 

_ Shaw,  E.  R.  Esq.  B.  A.  Springfield,  Roupell  Park,  S.  W. 

1871.  fSheppard,  Rev.  H.  W.  M.A.  Rectory,  Emsworth,  Hants. 
187  ].  Shersby,  Henry,  Esq.  Haricesher  House,  Samuel  Street, 

Woolwich. 

dF  Shields,  John,  Esq.  Westeni  Lodge,  Durham. 

1876.  Sime,  James,  Esq.  M.A.  F.P.S.E.  Southpark,  Fountain- 
hall  Road,  Edinburgh. 

1876.  Slater,  Josiah,  Esq  ^.K.J ournal  Office ,Graliamstown,S. A. 

1877.  Smith,  C.  Esq.  M.R.I.A.  F.G.S.  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  Barrow- 

in-Furness  ; Kirklands,  Uherston,  Lancashire. 

1878.  Smith,  Major  Corry  B.  Clairrille,  Reigate. 

1873.  Smith,  Philip  Vernon,  Esq.  M.A.  4,  Stone  Buildings, 

Lincolns  Lnn,  W.G. 

Jp  fSmith,  Protheroe,  Esq.  M.D.  M.R.I.  42,  Park  Street, 
Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

1869.  Smith,  The  Very  Rev.  R.  Payne,  D.D.  Dean  of  Canter- 

bury, The  Deanery,  Canterbury. 

1873.  Smith,  Samuel,  Esq.  {care  of  Messrs.  Finlay  ^ Co 
Liverpool),  4,  Chapel  Street,  Liverpool. 

1879.  Smith,  Samuel,  Esq.  M.R.C.S.E.  L.S.A. ; Ratcliffe  Prize 

Essayist  (Qu.  Coll.  Birm.)  ; late  Govt.  Emig.  Surg. 
Superint. ; Surgeon-Major  1st  Cons.  Batt.  G.E.V.  ; 
Memb.  Bristol  Bot.  Micros,  and  Nat.  Socs.  &c. 
Wyndham  House,  Kinasdown  Parade,  Bristol. 

Jp  fSmith,  W.  Castle,  Esq.  F.R.G.S.  M.R.I.  1,  Gloucester 
Terrace,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W. 

1870.  Smith,  Rev.  William  Saumarez,  B.D.  Cantab.  Fellow 

of  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  Hon.  Canon  of  Chester,  Principal 
of  St.  Aidan’s  Theological  College,  Birkenhead. 

1876.  Snowdon-Smith,  Rev.  R.  M.A.  Prebendary  of  Chiches- 
ter, 3,  Salisbury  Road,  Brighton. 

1876.  Souper,  Rev.  F.  A.  M.A.  Cantab.  The  Meads,  Eastbourne. 
VOL.  XVI.  2 c 
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1877.  Spence,  Peter,  Esq.  Oldham  Road^  Manchester. 

1878.  Staley,  The  Right  Reverend  T.  Nettleship,  D.D. 

late  Bishop  of  Honolulu,  formerly  Fellow  of  Queen^s 
College,  Camb.  Croxall  Rectory,  Lichfield. 

Stalkartt,  J.  Esq.  Hope  Town,  Sonada,  Darjeeling,  India. 

1875.  Stephenson,  Rev.  Jacob,  B.A.  Bond.  IJniv.,  Southport. 
1882.  Stevenson,  J.  Esq.  B.A.  Glasgow,  L.R.C.S.S.  Army  Med. 

Bep.  South  Camp,  Aldershot. 

1879.  A. D.J).  Cambridge Ldge.  Vills.Mare  St.E. 

1876.  Steuart,  D.  V.  Esq.  The  Cedars,  Stretford,  Manchester; 

Albert  Chemical  Works,  Bradford,  Manchester. 

1875.  ^Stewart,  Rev.  Alex.  M.D.  hh.J).  Heathcot,  near  Aberdeen. 

1871.  Stewart-Savile,  Rev.  F.  A.  M.A.  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  J.P. 

Stagenhoe  Park,  Welwyn. 

1879.  Stokes,  Rev.  A.  M.A.  Camb.  Head  Master  of  Mussoorie 

School,  Alussoorie,  N.  W.P.  India. 

1880.  Stokes,  Rev.  H.  Pelham,  M.A.  Oxon.  Rectory,  Wareham. 
dF  Sutherland,  The  Hon.  P.  C.  M.D.  M.R.C.S.  Edin. 

F.R.G.S.  Surv.-Gen.  Pietermaritzburg,  Natal. 

1880.  Sutton,  Rev.  C.  H.  B.A.  Cintra  Lodge,  Whitley,  Reading. 

T. 

1881.  Taylor,  Rev.  Hugh,  M.A.  University  College,  Durham, 

Humshaugh,  Northumberland. 

1881.  Taylor,  Rev.  R.  St.  Stephens,  Neictoicn,  Sydney,  N.S.  W. 

1881.  Taylor,  Rev.  T.  Parsonage,  Greytown,  South  Africa. 

1872.  Teignmouth,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord,  1,  Athole 

Crescent,  Edinburgh. 

1879.  Thomas,  Rev.  J.  (Cong.  Min.),  The  Quahbs,  Drybrook, 
Mitcheldean. 

1882.  Thomas,  J.  E.  F.G.S.  Dorset  House,  Alfred  Place, 

A berysticith. 

1876.  Thomson,  Rev.  A.  D.D.  F.R.S.E.  63,  Northumberland 

Street,  Edinburgh. 

dF  H^Thornton,  Rev.  Robinson,  D.D. Oxon.  St.  Johns  Vicarage, 
Kensington  Park,  W.  (Vice-President). 

1882.  Thursby-Pelham,  Ptev.  A.  M.A.  Oxon.  R.O.  Cound 
Rectory,  Shrewsbury. 

1867.  *[|Titcomb,  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  J.  H. D.D.  Poyle  Hill, 
Woking. 

1872.  Townend,  A.  P.  Esq.  Chipstead  House,  Chislehurst. 

1872.  Townend,  Thomas,  Esq.,  jun.  Glenrose,  Chislehurstj  Kent. 
1882.  Trenwith,  W.  H.  Esq.  165,  West  ^2>rd  Street,  New  York, 
U.8.A. 
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J875.  Tristram,  Rev.  H.  B.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  F.L.S.  M.Z.S.  Canon 
of  Durham,  The  College^  Durham, 

1881.  Trumbull,  Rev.  H.  Clay,  M.A.  Yale,  D.D.  of  Lafayette 

and  New  York,  4103,  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
U.8.A. 

U. 

1880.  Usherwood,  The  Vcu.  T.  E.  M.A.  Archdeacon  of  Maritz- 
burg,  Maritzhurg,  Natal,  South  Africa, 

V. 

dF  Vanner,  J.  E.  Esq.  Camden  Wood,  Chislehurst,  Kent, 
1867.  Vanner,  John,  Esq.  Banbury. 

df  * Vanner,  William,  Esq.  F.R.M.S.  Camden  Wood, 
Chislehurst,  Kent,  f.c. 

1880.  Vaughan,  Rev.  David  James,  M.A,  form.  Fell.  Trin. 

Coll.  Camh.  Hon.  Canon  of  Peterborough,  St, 
Martins  Vicarage,  Leicester. 

1875.  -fVeasey,  H.  Esq.  F.R.C.S.  Aspley  Guise,  Woburn. 

1878.  ViCTOEiA,  The  Right  Rev.  J.  S.  Buedon,  D.D. 

Bishop  of,  St.  Paul’s  College,  Hong  Kong  (care  of 
Dickeson  8c  Stewart,  4,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.) 

W. 

1876.  ^Wace,  Rev.  Prebendary  H.  B.D.  Professor  of  Ecclesias- 

tical History,  King's  College,  Lond.  ; Preacher  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  5 MecTdenburg  Square,  W.C. 

AF  *Waddy,  Samuel  Danks,  Esq.  B.A.  Q.C.  Barrister- 
at-Law,  5,  Paper  Buildings,  Temple,  E.C, 

1882.  fWaller,  Rev.  C.  H.  M.A.  Oxon.  Exam.  Chap,  to  Bishop 

Liverpool;  Tutor  Lond.  Coll.  Div.  17,  South  Hill 
Park  Gardens,  Hampstead  Heath,  N.  W. 

1883.  Walker,  Lt.  Col.  W.  Larkins,  ret.  H.M.I.  Army,  13, 

Albany  Villas,  Hore,  Brighton. 

1871.  fWalter,  John,  Esq.  M.P.  40,  Upper  Grosrenor  Street, 
W. ; Bearwood,  Berkshire. 

1873.  Walters,  W.  M.  Esq.  9,  New  Square,  Lincoln  s Inn,  W.C. 
dF  Ware,  W.  Dyer-,  Esq.  Redland  Hill  House,  Clifton. 

1880.  Watkins,  Rev.  H.  G.  M.A.  St.  Johns  Vicarage,  Potter  s 
Bar,  Barnet. 

1878.  Watson,  A.  Duff,  Esq.  18,  East  Maitland  Street,  Edin- 
burgh (or  Watson  & Co.  34,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.). 
2 c 2 
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1877.  Watson^  W.  Livingstone,  Esq.  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 
1871.  ^*Weldon,  Rev.  G.  W.  M.A.  M.B.  Vicarage,  BicMey,  Kent. 
1881.  Wells,  Rev.  E.  B.A.  Exeter,  Oxon.  Flamstead  Vicarage, 

Dunstable. 

*West,  W.  N.,  Esq.  F.R.G.S.  SO,  Montague  Street, 
Bussell  Square,  W.C.  (Honorary  Treasurer),  f.c. 
^ Wheatley,  J.  H.  Esq.  Ph.D.  F.G.S.  Abbey  View,  Sligo 
(Log.  Hon.  Sec.). 

1881.  White,  F.  A.  Esq.  Kinross  House,  Cromwell  Road,  aS^.  IF. 

1881.  Whiting,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.A.  Camb.  Chaplain  to  the  Thanct 

Union,  St.  Lukes  Vicarage,  Ramsgate. 

1882.  Wilson,  Rev.  J.  M.  M.A.  F.R.A.S.  F.G.S.  late  Fell.  St. 

John's,  Camb.  ; Head  Master  Clifton  Coll.  ; late  Math. 
Master  Rugby,  Clifton  College,  Bristol. 

AF  Whitwell,  E.  Esq.  Fairfield,  Kendal,  Westmoreland. 

1878.  -fWigram,  Rev.  F.  E.  M.A.  D.C.L.  (Trin.  Coll.  Camb.),  Sec. 

C.M.S.  Oak  Hill  House,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
dT  Williams,  George,  Esq.  13,  Russell  Square,  W.C. 

1882.  Williams,  J.  J.  Esq.  Pantgwyn  House,  Holyicell. 

AF  ^fWoodhouse,  Alfred  J.  Esq.  L.D.S.  M.R.I.  F.R.M.S. 
1,  Hanorer  Square,  W. 

1877.  Woodward,  T.  B.  Esq.  Hardwick  Bank,  near  Teickesbury. 
1882.  Worden,  Rev.  J.  A.  D.D.  Sec.  Sab.  Sch.  Work,  Princeton, 

New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

1873.  Wright,  F.  Esq.  79,  High  Street,  Kensington,  /S.  IF. 

Wright,  Francis  Beresford,  Esq.  M.A.  Cantab.  J.P. 
F.R.H.S.  Aldercar  Hall,  Langley  Mill,  Nottingham. 
fWright,  J.  Hornsby,  Esq.  Z,AbbeyRd.,  Maida  Hill,  N.W. 
^ Wyman,  C.  W.  H.  Esq.  103,  King  Henry's  Road, 

Primrose  Hill,  N.  IF. 

Y. 

1871.  Yeates,  A.  G,  Esq.  Collinson  House,  Effra  Road, 
Brixton,  S.W. 

^ Young,  Rev.  Charles,  M.A.  Cantab.  36,  Sussex  Square, 
Kemp-town,  Brighton. 

1878.  Young,  Rev.  Frederick  Rowland,  D.D.  F.C.C.C.  102, 

Wilberforce  Road,  Finsbury  Park,  N. 
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ASSOCIATES. 


1881.  Abbe,  Professor  Cleveland,  M.A.  Assistant  in  the  ofldce  of 

the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Weather  Bureau  (late 
Director  of  the  Observatory,  Cincinnati),  Army 
Signal  Office,  Washington,  D.G.  United  States. 

1872.  Abraham,  The.  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop,  D.D.  Coad.  to  the 

Bishop,  and  Preb.  of  Lichfield,  The  Close,  Lichfield. 
1878.  Achonry,  The  Very  Reverend  A.  Moore,  B.D.  Dean  of. 
dF  Adam,  Rev.  Stephen  C.  M.A.  Cantab.  St.  Judes 
Vicarage,  Newbridge  Crescent,  Wolverhampton. 

1878.  Adams,  Rev.  Jas.  Rectory,  Kill.  Straffan,  Co.  Kildare. 
1880.  Allen,  Rev.  Bevill,  87, BelsizeRd.  South  Hampstead,  N.  W . 

1871.  Allen,  J.  Esq.  28,  Long  Acre,  W.C.  (Hon.  Auditor.) 

1877.  Anderson,  A.  Dunlop,  Esq.  Ardsheal,  Ballachulish,  Argyll- 

shire, N.B. 

1883.  Anderson,  J.  Maitland,  Esq.  Librarian,  St.  Andrew^ s 
University,  N.B. 

1873.  Argles,  Rev.  Marsham,  M.A.  Oxon.  Canon  Residentiary 

of  Peterborough,  Proctor  in  Convocation,  Diocesan 
Inspector  of  Schools,  Barnach  Rectory,  Stamford. 

1879.  Arnold,  A.  J.  Esq.  7,  Adam  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

1882.  Ashe,  Rev.  H.  A.B.  T.C.D.  Dunleeh,  co.  Meath. 

1880.  fATHABAscA,  The  Right  Rev.  W.  C.  Bompas,  D.D. 

Lord  Bishop  of,  St.  Paul’s  Mission,  Fort  Chip- 
pewyan,  Athabasca  Lake,  N.W.  Territory,  Canada 

1878.  Auckland,  The  Right  Rev.  W.  Gr.  Bishop  of,  D.D. 

Bishoph  Court,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

1880.  Avery,  Prof.  J.  Bowdoin  Coll.  Brunswick,  Maine,  U.8.A. 
1876.  Badger,  Rev.  AV.  C.  M.A.  Cantab.  Minister  of  St.  John's, 
Deritend,  The  Laurels,  Green  Lane,  Birmingham. 

1872.  Bailey,  Rev.  H.  R.  M.A.  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 

St.  John's  Coll.  Cambridge,  Rectory,  Great  Warley, 
Brentwood. 

1871.  Baker,  Rev.  W.  M.A«  Crambe  Vicarage,  near  York. 

1882.  Ballard,  Rev.  F.  Wes.  Min.  11,  Glover-street,  Birkenhead. 
1882.  Barber,  Rev.  W.  T.  A.  M.A.  C.C.  Camb.  Wesleyan  Coll. 
Richmond,  Surrey. 

1874.  Bardsley,  The  Venerable  J.  W.  M.A.  Archdeacon  of 

Warrington,  Rector  of  St.  Saviour's,  4,  Princess 
Gate  West,  Liverpool. 
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1882.  t Baring,  Eev.  F.  H.  M.A.  Batata^  Punjab,  India, 

1882.  Barker,  Lady  Katherine  Raymond,  Fairford  Park,  Fair- 
ford,  Gloucestershire. 

1882.  Barker,  Francis  Lindsay,  Esq.  Station  Agent,  C kilter n ; 

Hanover  Road,  South  Kingston,  Sydney,  N.S.W, 
1879.  Barker,  Henry,  Esq.  West  Mount,  Huddersfield. 

1879.  *Barkly,  Sir  H.  G.C.M.G.  K.C.B.  F.R.S.  1,  Bina  Gardens, 
South  Kensington,  S.  W. 

1874.  Barlow,  Rev.  W.  Haggcr,  B.I).  Cantab.  Oakfield,  King's 

Road,  Clapham  Park,  S.W. 

1875.  Barrett,  Rev.  E.  J.  (Wes.  Min.),  Kamastone,  Queenstown, 

South  Africa. 

1883.  Bathuest,  Right  Rev.  S.  E.  Marsden,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop 

of,  Bathurst,  New  South  Wales. 

1882.  Bean,  Rev.  W.  Stanley,  St.  Michael's  Parsonage,  Christ 
Church,  New  Zealand. 

1873.  Beasley,  Rev.  T.  C.  M.A.  Vicarage,  Dallington,  North- 
amptonshire. 

1875.  Beer,  F.  Esq.  Queenstown,  South  Africa  (in  Europe). 

1877.  t^ell,  Rev.  Canon  C.  Dent,  D.D.  Hon.  Canon  Carlisle, 

Rectory,  Cheltenham. 

1879.  Bell,  Rev.  R.  J.  St.  John’s  College,  Agra,  India. 

1873.  Bellamy,  Rev.  F.  A.  S.  The  Hauran,  Palestine;  or  9,  Sea 

View  Terrace,  Plymouth. 

1876.  Bentley,  C.  Simpson,  Esq.  F.S.A.  F.R.M.S.  HazleviUe 

Villa,  Sunnyside  Road,  Hornsey  Rise,  N 

1878.  Berry,  Rev.  D.  M.  M.A.  Oxon.  Demi  of  Magd.  Coll. 

Ellerton  Theol.  Prize  Essay-man,  36,  Rempart  Street, 
Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

1876.  fBest,  Hon.  H.  M.,  7,  Connaught  Square,  W. 

1872.  tBickersteth,  The  Very  Rev.  E.  D.D.  Dean  of  Lich- 
field, Prolocutor  of  Convocation,  and  Canon  of  Ch.  Ch. 
Oxford,  Deanery,  Lichfield. 

1874.  Billing,  Rev.  F.  A.  M.A.  LL.D.  F.R.S.L.  7,  St.  Donatt’s 

Road,  Nevj  Cross,  S.E. 

1880.  Birch,  Rev.  J.  G.  A.M.  T.C.D.  Grad,  in  Honours,  and 

Mathematical  Prizeman  {address  wanted). 

1873  ^Birks,  Rev.  T.  R.  M.A.  Camb.  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Hon. 
Canon  of  Ely,  6,  Salisbury  Villas,  Cambridge. 

1882.  Blackett,  Rev.  A.  Russell,  B.A.  Sydney,  Canon  of  All 
Saints'  Cathedral,  Bathurst,  Kelso,  New  South  Wales. 
1882.  Blair,  A.  E.  Esq.  M.D.  Falmouth,  Stafford  Co.  Virginia. 
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1875.  Blair,  H.  M.  Esq.  11,  Stanhope  Place^  Hyde  Park^  W, 

1880.  ^Blencowe,  Rev.  G.  Wes.  Min.  Pretoria,  S.  Africa. 

1872.  Blenkin,  Rev.  G.  B.  M.A.  Canon  of  Lincoln,  R.D.  Boston 

Vicarage,  Lincolnshire. 

1877.  Bliss,  Rev.  T.  B.A.  Ewell  Vicarage,  Surrey. 

1875.  Boddington,  R.  Stewart,  Esq.  15,  Markham  Square,  S.W. 
1874.  Bolster,  Rev.  Preb.  R.  Crofts,  M.A.  T.C.B.  Rectory,  Castle- 

martyr,  Co.  Cork,  Ireland. 

1879.  Bomford,  Rev.  Trevor,  M.A.  Cantab.  The  Punjab, 

India. 

1883.  Bonwill,  W.  G.  A.  Surg.  Dent.  1721,  Locust  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A 

1878.  Bosanquet,  Rev.  Claude,  M.A.  Oxon.  31,  Cheriton  Gardens, 

Folkestone. 

1882.  Bosanquet,  W.  D.  Esq.  Y oxford,  Dimhida,  Ceylon. 

1871.  Bowe,  Rev.  W.  Stanley  House,  Chester-le-Street. 

1877.  Bowman,  T.  G.  Esq.  34,  Compton  Street,  Brunswick 

Square,  W.C. 

1888.  Boyce,  Rev.  F.  Bertie,  St.  Bartholomew's,  Pyrmont, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

;ff  Boyce,  Rev.  W.  B.  F.R.G.S.  Sydney,  N.S.FV.  {care  of 
Messrs.  McArthur,  19,  Silk  St.  Cripplegate,  E.C.), 

1873.  Boyes,  Rev.  J.  M.A.  F.S.A.  18,  Lee  Street,  Louth. 

1878.  Bradshaw,  Rev.  Macnevin,  M.A.  Ex.  Mod.  Log.  and  Eth. 

T.C.D.  Rectory,  Clontarf  Dublin. 

1879.  fBrass,  Rev.  H.  M.A.  F.G.S.  St.  Matthew^s  Parsonage, 

Red  Hill,  Surrey. 

1873.  Bridge,  Captain  John,  9th  L.R.V.  F.R.G.S.  Marlborough 
House,  Sale,  near  Manchester. 

1881.  Brigstocke,  Rev.  C.  B.  M.A.  Oxon.  English  Chaplain, 

Homburgh,  r.d.H.  Germany. 

1882.  Broadbent,  Capt.  J.  E.  R.E.  Woodall  Cottage,  Simla, 

Punjab,  India. 

AT  Broke,  Miss,  4,  Marlborough  Buildings,  Bath. 

1882.  *[*Bromby,  R.  H.  Esq.  B.A.  Melb.  Univ.  St.  PauVs 
Parsonage,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1876.  Brook,  Rev.  A.  M.A.  Oxon.  Preb.  of  Lincoln,  Chaplain  to  the 

Bishops  of  London  and  Lincoln,  Rectory,  Hackney,  E. 
1871.  Broome,  Rev.  J.  H.  M.A.  Houghton  Hall,  Swaffham. 
1873.  Brown,  G.  Esq.  M.D.  Head  Street,  Colchester. 

1880.  Brown,  Isaac,  Esq.  F.R.A.S.  F.M.S.  Brantholme,  Kendal. 

1881.  Bryant,  Charles  Caesar,  Esq.  Seacombe,  Cheshire. 

1881.  Bryce,  Lloyd  S.  Esq.  12,  North  Washington  Square,  New 
York,  United  States.  '' 
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1872.  Buckley,  Eev.  John  Wall,  M.A.  Yicar  of  St.  Mary's, 
If  St.  Mary  s Terrace,  Paddington,  W, 

1874.  Buckmaster,  Rev.  R.  N.  B.A.  Holland  Lodge,  Southjields, 

Wandsworth,  S.W. 

1880.  Bulteel,  M.  H.  M.R.C.S.E.  Buckingham  House,  Stonelwuse, 
Plymouth. 

Burgess,  Captain  Bougkey  (late  H.M.  Indian  Array), 
Sec.  Royal  United  Ser rice  Inst.  Whitehall  Yard,  /S'.  TF. 
1872.  Bury,  Rev.  Charles  A.  B.A.  Oxon.  Sandown,  Isle  of 
Wight. 

1880.  Calcutta,  The  Hon.  Sec.  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  Library; 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Calcutta. 

1881.  Calcutta,  The  Librarian,  Calcutta  C.  M.  Conf.  Lib., 

Dimnity  College,  College  Square,  Calcutta. 

1880.  Caldecott,  Rev.  W.  S.  Wes.  Min.  East  London,  East, 
South  Africa. 

1882.  Caledonia,  Right  Rev.  W.  Ridley,  B.I).  Lord  Bishop 

or,  Caledonia,  British  Columbia. 

1876  IfCallard,  T.  K.  Esq.  F.G.S.  4,  Blenheim  Terrace,  St. 
Johns  Wood,  JSr.W. 

1877.  Canney,  Rev.  A.  64,  St.  Charles  Square,  W. 

1 880.  Carey,  Captain  J.  Brenton,  2nd  Batt.  N.  Staffordshire  Regt. 

1872.  Carr,  John,  Esq.  33,  Queens  Road,  Brownswood  Park, 

Finsbury  Park,  N. 

1873.  Carruthers,  Miss,  Cisanello,  Pisa,  Italy  ; 7,  Westover 

Villas,  Bournemouth. 

1879.  Cavalier,  Rev.  Anthony  Rarasden,  Sec.  Fern.  Norm.  School 
and  Ant.  Soc.  Emrille  Villa,  Herbert  Road,  Woolwich. 
1877.  Challis,  Rev.  J.  Law,  M.A.  Carab.  Vicarage,  Stone, 
Aylesbury. 

1879.  Chalmers,  Rev.  F.  Skene  Courtenay,  B.I).  Nonington 
Vicarage,  Wingham,  Kent. 

1882.  Chambers,  Rev.  F.  M.A.  Oxon.  45,  Egremont  Place, 
Brighton. 

1879.  Chance,  A.  M.  Esq.  Doredale,  Westfield  Road,  Edgbaston, 

Birmingham. 

1882.  Chance,  E.  Esq.  M.A.  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  28,  Leinster 
Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

1881.  Childs,  E.  W.  Esq.  Public  Ledger  Buildings,  S.  W.  corner  of 

Sixth  and  Chestn  ut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  United  States. 

1880.  Christie,  T.  North,  Esq.  St.  Andrew’s,  Maskeleya,  Ceylon. 

1875.  Clark,  Rev.  T.  H.  M.A.  Oxon.  66,  Pembroke  Road, 

Clifton,  Bristol, 
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1881. 

1873. 
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1878. 
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1880. 

1873. 
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1872. 
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Cohen,  Rev.  J.  M.A.  Vicarage^  Heston^  Hounslow. 

Coker,  R.  A.  Esq.  Professor  of  Music,  Mission  House, 
Lagos,  West  Africa. 

Golan,  Thomas,  Esq.  R.N.  M.D.  M.R.C.S.E.  Dep.  Insp. 
General  of  Hospitals  and  Fleets,  Sir  Gilbert  Blane's 
Gold  Medallist,  F.R.G.S.  67,  Eardley  Crescent,  EarVs 
Court,  Kensington,  /S.  FT. 

Collet,  M.  W.  Esq.  {care  of  Blessrs.  Brown,  Shipley,  4* 
Co.  Founder  s Court,  E.C.). 

Colley,  John,  Esq.  Wari'en,  New  South  Wales. 

Collingham,  J.  M.  Esq.  Lincoln. 

Cook,  Rev.  Canon  F.  C.  M.A.  Canon  and  Preb.  of 
Exeter,  Chap,  in  Ord.  to  the  Queen,  Chap,  to  the 
B.  of  London,  Preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  Exeter. 

Cook,  Rev.  Joseph.  R.D.  17,  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
Massach usetts,  U.S. A. 

Cooper,  Rev.  R.  M.A.  Swayfield  Bectory,  Grantham, 
Lincolnshire. 

Courtney,  Rev.  H.  M.D.  M.A.  Pemb.  Coll.  Oxon.  BuTdt 
Tingah,  Province  Wellesley,  Straits  Settlements. 

Corkran,  J.  F.  Esq.  9,  Clairville  Grove,  South  Kensington, 

S.  W. 

Corry,  J.  Porter,  Esq.  M.P.  Dunraven,  Belfast;  26, 
Courtfield  Gardens,  S.W. 

IfCoTTERiLL,  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop,  D.D.  Bishop  of 
Edinburgh,  10,  No?'th  Manor  Place,  Edinburgh. 

Cotton,  Rev.  H.  Burghers  Dorp,  S.  Africa. 

Cowper,  the  Very  Rev.  W.  M.  M.A.  Oxon,  Dean  of 
Sydney,  Deanery,  Sydney,  N.  S.  Wales. 

Crewdson,  Edward,  Esq.  Abbott  Hall,  Kendal. 

Crewdson,  Rev.  G.  M.A.  Camb.  St.  George’s  Vic.  Kendal. 

Crichton-Stuart,  Herbert,  Esq.  M.A.  Cantab.  D.L.  Co.  Bute, 
N.B.  8,  York  Terrace,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W. 

Crisp,  J.  S.  Esq.  F.R.M.S.  Ashville,  Lewin  Road, 
Streatham,  S.W. 

Crofton,  Lt.-Gen.  J.  R.E.  Caldecott  House,  Thornton  Heath, 
Streatham,  S.  W. 

Croghan,  the  Yen.  Davis  G,  M.A.  T.C.D.  Archdeacon  of, 
Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State,  South  Africa. 

Curnock,  Rev.  G.  11,  Finsbury  Square,  E.C. 

Currie,  Rev.  F.  H.  M.A.  Oxon.  Brick  House,  Little 
Dunmow,  Chelmsford,  Essex. 

tCurteis,  Mrs.  J.  34,  St.  James’s  Road,  Tunbridge 
Wells. 
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1879.  Cutter,  Ephraim,  Esq.  A.M.  M.D.  Physician,  246,  West 

Forty -fourth  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A, 

1882.  Dalton,  Prof.  J.  C.  M.D.  Columbia  (joW.  corner  4^th  Avenue 
and  Tioenty -third  Street,  New  York, 

1878.  Dalton,  Dev.  Gi.  W.  D.D.  St.  PauVs  Parsonage,  Glena- 
gary,  Kingstown,  Ireland. 

1880.  Daniel,  Rev.  R.  B.D. 

1882.  Davies,  Rev.  H.  S.  Hamilton,  Waikato,  N.  Zealand. 

]882.  Davis,  John,  Esq.  The  Stores,  Du  Toits  Pan  Road, 
Kimberley,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1875.  Davis,  Rev.  W.  S.  (Wes.  Min.),  Shawhury,  Transkei, 

via  King  William’s  Town,  South  Africa. 

1876.  Dawson,  Rev.  J.  B.  Camb.  The  Beulah,  Torquay. 

1876.  Dawson,  Rev.  W.  M.A.  St.  Johns  Becty.  Clerkenwell,  E.C. 
1880.  Day,  Rev.  A.  Glennie,  B.A.  Oxon.  5,  Frederic  Crescent, 
V assail  Road,  Brixton,  S.  W. 

dF  Deane,  Rev.  Charles.  D.C.L.  Oxon.  formerly  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  Coll.  Hounslow,  Middlesex. 

1875.  -j-De  Brisay,  Rev.  H.  de  la  Cour,  M.A.  Oxon.  12,  Brodmore 

Road,  Oxford. 

1878.  Deems,  Rev.  C.  F.  D.D.  429,  West'lind Street,  New  York. 
Jf  Delpratt,  W.  Esq.  M.R.C.S.  Glen Headon,  TotlandBay,!.  W. 
1869.  f Derry  and  Raphoe,  The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of,  Athenceum ; The  Palace,  Derry. 

1880.  Dewhurst,  Augustus,  Esq.  Surveyor,  Wilcannia,  River 

Darling,  New  South  Wales. 

1869.  Dibdin,  Charles,  Esq.  F.R.G.S.  H.M.  Civ.  Serv.  Hon. 

Corresp.  Memb.  of  the  Societe  des  Institutions  do 
Prevoyance,  10,  Tavistock  Squaj'e,  W.C. 

1878.  Dibdin,  L.  T.  Esq.  M.A.  Cantab.  Barrister-at-Law, 
25,  Gayton  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W.;  6,  Stone 
Buildings,  Lincolns  Inn,  W.C. 

1869.  Dibdin,  R,.  W.  Esq.  F.R.G.S.  62,  Torriiigton  Sq.  W.C. 
1874.  Dimond-Churchward,  Rev.  M.  D.  M.A.  Northam  Vicarage, 
Bideford. 

1876.  Dismorr,  J.  Stewart,  Esq.  Stewart  House,  Gravesend. 

1876.  Dixon,  Miss  A.  Miniature  Portrait  Painter,  49, 

Coleshill  Street,  S.W. 

1881.  Dods,  Rev.  Marcus,  D.D.  Contributor  to  the  Pauline 

Epistles  of  Dr.  Schaff’s  Commentary,  New  Testament, 
18,  Burnbank  Gardens,  Glasgow. 

1881.  Dorsey,  Rev.  J.  Owen,  Ethnologist,  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
Minister  Prot.  Epis.  Ch.  Box  591  Washington,  D.C. 
U nited  States. 
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1882.  Douglas,  Lord  James,  Bosworth  Park^  Market  B os- 
worth  ; Glen  Stuart,  N.B. 

1878.  Douglas,  Rev.  R,  A.M.  Dub.  Kidsgrove  Vicarage, 

Stoke-on-Trent. 

1870.  Dugmore,  Rev.  H.  H.  (Queenstown,  South  Africa  (Hon. 
Loo.  Sec.). 

1882.  Durrant,  Rev.  G.  B.  O.M.S.  Zahim  Bahbek,  Lucknow, 
India. 

1880.  Du-Sautoy,  Rev.  F.  P.  B.D.  Ockley  Rectory,  Dorking. 

1875.  Eastwood,  Rev.  Prebendary  T.  F.  Vicarage,  Boyle,  Co. 

Roscommon. 

1876.  Eaton,  Rev.  Canon,  J.  R.  T.  M.A.  Rectory,  Ahechurch, 

Redditch,  Worcester. 

1881.  Ebbs,  Mrs.  Maria  Ellen,  89,  Maison  Dieii  Road, 

Dover. 

1872.  Edgar j Rev.  Joseph  H.  M.A.  East  Sheen. 

1882.  Eells,  Rev.  M.  M.A.  Pacific  Univ.  Trustee  Pacific 

Univ : Amer.  Miss,  to  Indians,  Skokomish,  Macon 
Co.  Washington  Ter.  U.S.A. 

1879.  Ellis,  Rev.  Percy  Ansley  (St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury), 

S.P.G.  Mission,  Ahmednagar , Bombay. 

1873.  Elmer,  Rev.  F.  Vicarage,  Biddulph,  Congleton. 

1880.  Empson,  Rev.  J.  M.A.  Rector  of  St.  Matthias,  Montreal, 

Canada. 

1877.  IfEngstrom,  Rev.  C.  Lloyd,  M.A.  9,  St.  Anns  Hill, 

Wandsworth  Common,  S.W.;  United  Univ.  Club. 

1880.  Escott,  Rev.  Hay  Sweet,  M.A.  Kilve  Rectory,  Bridgwater. 

1875.  Ewart,  W.  Quartus,  Esq.  9,  Bedford  Sirek,  Belfast. 

1879.  Exton,  Rev.  F.  M.A.  Cantab.  Alkborough  Vicarage, 

Brigg. 

1882.  Farthing,  Rev.  T.  H.  M.A.  Camb.  Vicarage,  Mossley, 

near  Manchester. 

1877.*1[Fayrer,  Sir  J.  M.D.  K.C.S.I.  F.R.C.P.  M.R.C.S.  Surg.- 
Gen.  F.R.S.  F.L.S.  F.R.G.S.  Fell.  Med.  Chir.  Soc. ; 
Pres.  Med.  Soc.  Lond.  Memb.  Path.  Soc.  Lond.  ; Hon. 
Physician  to  the  Queen  and.  Prince  of  Wales; 
Physician  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  53,  Wimpole 
Street,  W.  (Vice-President). 

1874.  Fenwick,  Rev.  E.  W.  M.  A . Cantab.  Saltford  Rectory,  Bristol. 

1876.  Field,  Rev.  A.  T.  B.A.  Cantab.  Inc.  Trin.  Ch.  Trinity 

Rectory,  Chesterfield. 

1881.  Field,  Lt.-General  J.  C.B.  7,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

1883.  Fielding,  Rev.  G.  Hanbury,  M.A.  Oxon.  Knill  Rectory, 

Hereford. 
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1879.  Filleul,  Rev.  P.  V.  M.  M.A.  Oxon.  Rectory j Biddisham^ 
Weston-super-Mare. 

1869.  ‘I'Fiiiley,  Samuel,  Esq.  The  Bower,  Bowdon,  Cheshire. 
1879.  Finnemore,  Rev.  J.  F.G.S.  Broomdeld  Place,  Wilton, 
Blackburn. 

1876.  ^Fisher,  Rev.  J.  D.D.  Eng.  Presb.  Church,  37,  West 
Square,  Southwark,  S.E. 

1878.  Flavell,  Rev.  T.  Merhale  Parsonage,  Christ  Church, 

New  Zealand. 

1881.  Fleming,  Sandford,  Esq.  C.M.G.  Chancellor  of  Queen''s 
University,  Canada,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

1873.  fFogo,  Rev.  G.  L,  Meadow  Bank,  Dumfries. 

1881.  Ford,  S.  W.  Esq.  M.A.  42,  Washington  Place,  New  York. 

1881.  Fordyce,  Rev.  J.  M.A.  Edin.  CUftontille,  Belfast. 

1872.  ^*Forsyth,  W.  Esq.  Q.C.  LL.D.  &c.  61,  Rutland  Gate, 
8.  W.  (Vice-President). 

1879.  •j'Fortescue,  Joseph,  Esq.  Commandant  of  Fort  York, 

Hudson^s  Bay,  York  Factory,  xid  Lower  Fort  Garry, 
Manitoba,  Canada. 

1882.  Fox,  C.  JDillworth,  Foxdown,  Waikari,  Christchurch, 

New  Zealand. 

1872.  Fox,  Rev.  G.  T.  M.A.  St.  Nicholas^  Vicarage,  Durham. 
1882.  Fradenburg,  Rev.  J.  N.  Ph.D.  Greenville,  Mercer  Co.  Pa. 

U.S.A. 

1871.  Franklyn,  Rev.  T.  E.  M.A.  Vicarage,  Kenilworth. 

1878.  Fredericton,  The  Most  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of, 

Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  Canada. 

1882.  Garbett,  Rev.  Canon  E.  M.A.  (Winchester),  Bar  combe 
Rectory,  Lewes. 

1873.  “[-Gardner,  Mrs.  Ernest  L.  St.  Michael’s  Vicarage,  Louth, 

Lincolnshire. 

1880.  Gascoyne,  Rev.  R.  M.A.  16,  Circus,  Bath. 

1875.  Gayer,  E.  R.  Esq.  B.A.  Barrister-at-Law,  Lincoln's  Inn, 
31,  Oakley  Square,  N.W. 

1879.  Gedge,  Rev.  Augustus,  Ludborough  Rectory,  Louth, 

South  Lincolnshire. 

^ tGredge,  Sydney,  Esq.  M.A.  Corpus  Christ!  Coll.  Cam- 
bridge, Mitcham  Hall,  Surrey.  {Papers  to  Principal 
of  Ridley  Hall,  Cambridge.) 

1872.  Geldart,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Bowdon,  near  Manchester. 

1880.  Gibb,  Miss  Victoria.  113,  Mansfield  Street,  Montreal. 
1879.  Gill,  T.  R.  Esq.  21,  Harefield  Road,  Brochley,  S.E. 

1882.  Gibbin,  V.  W.  Esq.  Manager  Australian  Joint  Stock 

Bank,  Sydney,  N.S^W. 


1882. 


Giberne,  Miss  A.  Wooton  House,  Hyde  Gardens,  East- 
bourne. 

1877.  Girdlestone,  Rev.  R.  B.  M.A.  Oxon,  Hon.  Canon  of 

Oxford,  Principal  of  WyclifFe  Hall,  Wycliffe  Lodge, 
Oxford. 

1881.  Godfrey,  Raymond  H.  Esq.  Doomhagastalawa,  Ceylon. 

1882.  Goldsmith,  Rev.  M.  G.  B.A.  Camb.  Harris  School, 

Royapettah,  Madras. 

1873.  Goodacre,  Rev.  Francis  B.  M.D.  F.Z.S.  Wilhy 

Rectory,  Attleborough,  Norfolk  {Parcels  to  Eccles 
Road  Station,  G.E.R.). 

1878.  Gordon,  Mrs.  Fyrie  Castle,  Aberdeenshire ; Rockrille, 

Waterloo,  Cosham,  Hampshire. 

1872.  Goulburn,  the  Very  Rev.  E.  M.  D.D.  Dean  of  Norwich, 
The  Deanery,  Norwich. 

1878.  Gould,  Miss  S.  M.  Marlborough  House,  10,  Kingsdown 

Parade,  Bristol. 

1880.  Govett,  R.  Esq.  Surrey  Road,  Norwich. 

1882.  Graham,  Lady,  Hou  Hatch,  Brentwood. 

1872.  Graham,  J.  H.  S.  Esq.  2,  Loftus  Road,  Shepherd's 
Bush,  W. 

1879.  Gray,  Rev.  A.  M.A.  Oxon.  Vicar  of  Orcop,  The  Grange, 

Or  cop,  Ross,  Herefordshire. 

1881.  Grey,  Rev.  H.  G.  M.A.  Vicarage,  Holy  Trinity,  Oxford. 
1877.  Green,  Joseph  E.  Esq.  F.R.G.S.  I’la,  Myddelton 

Square,  E.C. 

1877.  Greenstreet,  Capt.  W.  L.  R.E.  Vicarage,  Pattingham, 
near  Wolverhampton ; Dilkushie,  Lucknow,  Oudh, 
India. 

1881.  Griffith,  W.  Esq.  B.A.  Barrister-at-law,  Great  Turn- 
stile Chambers,  281,  282,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

1879.  ^Ground,  Rev.  W.  D.  West  View,  Lemington,  Scotswood- 

on-Tyne. 

1881.  Guyot,  Professor  Arnold,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Geology  and 
Physical  Geography,  College  of  New  Jersey,  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey,  United  States. 

1880.  Gwyther,  J.  T.  Esq.  B.A.  M.B.  Argotti,  St,  Mary  Church, 

Torquay. 

1880.  Hanna,  Rev.  Hugh,  D.D.  Minister  of  St.  Enoch's  Church, 
24,  Donegal  Pass,  Belfast. 

1872.  Harcourt,  E.  Vernon,  Esq.  M.A.  Whitwell  Hall, 
York. 

1877.  t Harcourt- Vernon,  Rev.  Evelyn  Hardolph,  S.C.L.  Oxon. 

Rector  of  Grove,  Notts,  Grove  Hall,  Grove,  Retford. 
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1875.  Hargreaves,  Rev.  P.  (Wes.  Min.),  Emfundisweni, 

Pondoland,  South  Africa. 

1882.  Hargreaves,  T.  Esq.  32,  Percy  Street,  Accrington ^ 
'Lancashire. 

1878.  Harper,  the  Ven.  H.  W.  M.A.  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury, 

Timaru^  Canterbury.,  New  Zealand. 

1882.  Harper,  Rev.  W.  M.A.  St.  MichaeVs  Parsonage,  Christ- 
church, New  Zealand. 

1871.  fHarries,  Gr.  Esq.  Pichestone,  Milford  Haren. 

1879.  Harriman,  G.  B.  Esq.  M.D.  D.D.S.  Tremont  Temple, 

Boston,  U.S.A. 

•Harrison,  Gibbs  Crawfurd,  Esq.  H.M.  Civ.  Serv.  124, 
Portsdown  Hoad,  W.  (Honorary  Auditor). 

1876.  Harrison,  Rev.  J.  D.D.  Edin. 

1874.  Hartrich,  Rev.  E.  J.  A.M.  T.C.D.  Ballynure,  Belfast. 
1869.  Harvard,  Rev.  John,  35,  Victoria  Terrace,  Bolton. 

1882.  ^Hassell,  J.  Esq.  A.C.K.  Hamilton  House,  Loraine  Road, 
Holloway,  N. 

1881.  Haughton,  R.  Esq.  {see  York). 

1874.  -f-Hawkins,  F.  Bisset,Esq.  M.D.  F.R.S.  9,  Brunswick  Terrace, 
Brighton. 

1880.  Hays,  W.  Esq.  Stock  and  Share  Agent,  Fell.  Royal  Col. 

Inst.  Townsrille,  North  Queensland ; Carlton  Lodge, 
Eltham  Road,  Lee,  S.E. 

1879.  Heap,  G.  Esq.  late  Head  Master  of  the  College,  Aberdeen 
Park,  54,  Beresford  Road,  Highbury  New  Park,  N 

1881.  tHebert,  Rev.  C.  D.D.  Camb.  Belle  Vue,  Amhleside, 

W estmor  eland. 

1874.  Hellier,  John  Griffin,  Esq.  Queenstown,  South  Africa. 

1881.  Herring,  Rev.  J.  E.  {see  Kyneton). 

1872.  Heurtley,  Rev.  C.  A.  D.D.  Canon  of  Ch.  Ch.  Oxford, 

Margaret  Prof.  Div.  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

1876.  Hewson,  Rev.  E.  F.  B.A.  Ardcotton  Glebe,  Collooney,  Co. 

Sligo,  Ireland. 

1877.  Hewson,  Captain  G.  F.  Orington  Park,  Alresford. 

1882.  Heygate,  Rev.  W.  E.  M.A.  Oxon.  Brighstone  Rectory, 

Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 

1882.  Hicks,  Rev.  E.  B.A.  St.  Stephen's  Vicarage,  Sheffield. 
1882.  Hill,  Rowland,  Esq.  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Ramsey,  Huntingdon. 
1872.  Hoare,  Rev.  Canon  Edward,  M.A.  Tunbridge  Wells. 

1882.  Hodgson,  Rev.  E.  Gisborne,  M.A.  S.C.L.  Head  Master 
Coll.  School,  Glenmore,  Glebe  Point,  Sydney,  N.S.W, 
1874.  Hogg,  Lt.-Col.  Sir  J.  McGarel,  Bart.  M.P.  K.C.B.  Chair- 
man Board  of  Works,  17,  Grosvenor  Gardens,  S.W. 
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1881.  Hotliam,  Rev.  J.  Cong.  Min.  Port  Eliots  South  Australia. 
1879.  Hughes,  R.  Esq.  L.R.C.P.  College  Villas,  College 
Road,  Brighton. 

1881.  Hughes,  Richard  Deeton,  Esq.  12,  Bedford  Row.,  W.C. 

1879.  Huish,  Mrs.  M.  Combe  Wood,  Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight. 

1881.  Hume,  Colonel  H.  C.B.  Exon  of  Her  Majesty's  Body 

Guard  of  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  29,  Norfolk  Square, 
W.;  Lane  Lodge,  Boston  Spa,  Tadcaster. 

1882.  Hutchins,  Rev.  H.  A.M.  T.C.B.  Kilclooney  Road, 

Armagh. 

1875.  Hutchinson,  Lieut.-General  C.  W.  R.E.  Inspector  of  Public 
Works  Department,  Bengal  {care  of  H.  S.  King 
Co.  65,  Cornhill,  E.C.). 

1875.  Hutchinson,  Major-General  G.  C.B.  C.S.I.  26,  St.  Stephens 
Square,  Bayswater,  W. 

1872.  Huxtable,  the  Venerable  A.  M.A.  Archdeacon  and  Pre- 

bendary of  Salisbury,  Sutton  Waldron,  Shaftesbury. 

1882.  Irby,  E.  Esq.  Tenterfield,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

1871.  Jardine,  J.  M.A.  LL.I).  B.L.  University  of  France, 
National  Club,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

1881.  Jardine,  W.  Esq.  tldapolla  Estate,  Polgaliawella,  Ceylon. 

1883.  James,  E.  Esq.  22,  Westbourne  Terrace  Road,  W. 

1875.  James,  Rev.  J.  H.  D.D.  Fairoak  House,  Soho  Hill, 

Birmingham. 

1873.  Jessop,  Rev.  W.  9,  Hall  Royd,  Shipley,  Yorkshire. 

1877.  Jewell^  F.  G.  Esq.  Llanberis,  St.  Andrew* s Road,  Southsea^ 

1876.  Johnstone,  Jas.  Esq.  1,  James  Square,  Edinburgh. 

1880.  Johnstone,  H.  Alison,  Esq.  3,  Greek  Street,  Stockport. 
1883.  Johnstone,  J.  B.  Esq.  22,  Bridge  Street^  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales. 

1882.  Jones,  A.  Hesketh,  Esq.  The  Briars,  Crystal  Palace 

Park,  Sydenham. 

1873.  Jones,  H.  S.  H.  YiS>e\.C,Y>.  Bragbury,Sterenage,  Herts. 

1877.  Kellett,  Rev.  Featherstone,  Drayton  House,  Moseley 

Road,  Birmingham. 

1879.  Karney,  Rev.  G.  S.  M.A.  Camb.  12,  Belsize  Avenue,  N.  W. 
187-9.  Kaye,  the  Yen.  AY.  F.  J.  M.A.  Oxon.  Archdeacon  and 
Canon  of  Lincoln,  Archdeaconry,  Lincoln. 

1879.  Keene,  Alfred,  Esq.  13,  Ferndale  Park,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

1874.  Kendall,  Rev.  E.  K.  M.A.  Cantab.  Yicar  of  St.  Mark's, 
20,  Arundel  Gardens,  Kensington  Park,  W. 

Kennaway,  Sir  J.  H.  Bart.  YI.P.  ^Escot,  Ottery  St.  Mary, 
Devon  ; 14,  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 


1875. 


1875.  Kennedy,  Rev.  J.  M.A.  D.D.  Dingwall^  N.B. 

1883.  King,  A.  Freeman  Africanus,  Esq.  M.D.  Dean  and  Prof. 

Columb.  Univ.  and  Vermont  Univ.  Memb.  Patb. 
Anthrop.  and  Biolog.  Socs.  726,  Thirteenth  Street^ 
N.W.  Washington,  U.S.A. 

1876.  Kingdom,  Rev.  E.  W.  S.  St.  Mary  s Vic.  Birkenhead. 

1880.  Kinns,  S.  Esq.  Pli.D.  F.R.A.S.  The  College,  Highbury 

New  Park,  N. 

1879.  Kirwood,  Rev.  G.  H.  M.A.  St.  Martin  s Vic.  Hereford. 
1882.  Kitchen,  J.  Esq.  21,  Princess  Terr.  Regent^ s Pk.Rd.  N.  W. 

1878.  Knight,  Rev.  Cyrus  F.  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A. 

1877.  Knox,  Rev.  A.  M.A.  LL.D.  Dub. 

1881.  Kyneton,  Rurideconal  Chapter,  care  of  Rev.  J.  E. 

Herring,  Parsonage,  Kyneton,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1879.  Lacy,  Rev.  C.  M.A.  Oxon.  J.P.  Rector  of  Allhallows, 

London  Wall,  25,  Finsbury  Square,  E.C. 

1879.  Langham,  J.  G.  Esq.  Solicitor,  Westdown,  Eastbourne. 

1878.  -f-Langston,  the  Hon.  John  Mercer,  A.B.  A.M.  LL.D. 

Att.-at-Law,  Ex- Memb.  Bd.  of  Health,  Washington, 
Min.  Res.  of  the  U.S.  to  Gov.  of  Republic  of  Haiti, 
Port-au-Prince,  Haiti ; Washington,  D.C.  U.S.A. 

1882.  Larnach,  Donald,  Esq.  64,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

1877.  La  Touche,  Rev.  P.  Digges,  A.M.  Paynestown  Glebe, 

Beau  Parc,  Co.  Aleath. 

1873.  Lawrence,  Rev.  C.  D.  M.A.  Rector  of  Bermondsey, 
Alerrow,  Guildford. 

1882.  Layard,  Miss  N.  F.  Combe  Hay  Rectory,  Bath. 

1881.  Leeming,  T.  J.  Esq.  Assoc.  Rl.  Coll.  Preceptors,  Memb. 

Soc.  Bib.  Arch.  Medical  Ofldcer  to  the  Hydrographic 
Survey  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  Box  126, 
Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island. 

1880.  Lett,  Rev.  F.  Neville,  Rosario,  Argentine  Republic. 

1880.  Lewin,  Rev.  J.  R.  Dalhousie,  Punjab,  India. 

1873.  fLewis,  Rev.  J.  S.  M.A.  Guilsfield  Vicarage,  Welshpool. 
1877.  Lewis,  Rev.  L.  0.  Lindal-in- Furness,  Ulverston,  Lane. 

1882.  Ley,  Rev.  A.  M.A.  Oxon.  St.  Weonards  Vicarage,  Ross, 

Herefordshire. 

1881.  Ley,  Rev.  W.  Clement,  M.A.  Oxon.  Ashby  Parva, 

Lutterworth,  Leicester. 

1871.  Liddon,  Rev.  H.  P.  D.D.  D.C.L.  Canon  of  St.  PauFs, 
Dean  Ireland’s  Prof.  Exeg.  Oxford,  Christ  Church, 
Oxford ; 3,  Amen  Court,  E.C. 

1876.  Linton,  Rev.  H.  M.A.  Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s,  The  Abbey, 
Birkenhead  (Hon.  Log.  Seo.). 


1872. 


oo 

oo*> 

Llandaff,  The  Hicjht  Rev.  A.  Ollivant,  Lord  Bishop 

OF^  D.D. 

1871.  Lloyd,  Rev.  R.  M.A.  Jesus  Coll.  Camb.  Dripshilly 
Upton-onSe'cern,  Worcester, 

1883.  Lock,  Rev.  'VV.  M.A.  Oxon.  Fell.  Juu.  Bursar  and  Tutor 
of  Magdalen,  Tutor  and  Lib.  Keehle  College^  Oxford, 
1878.  Locke,  Rev.  J.  G.  130,  Speke  Road,  Garston,  Liverpool. 

1875.  Lombard,  Alonsieuv  A.  Banker,  La  Peloiise,  Place  du 

Cliampel.,  Geneva. 

1881.  Longhurst,  A.  E.  J.  Esq.  ]\[.D.  22,  Wilton  Street., 
Grostenor  Place,  >SVITL 

1881.  Longmore,  Rev.  P.  A.  M.A.  Camb.  Hermitage  Vicarage, 
Newbury,  Berks. 

^ Lucas,  H.  Walker,  Esq.  Lynton  Villa,  Cavendish  Road, 
Brondeshury,  N W. 

1883.  Lupton,  Prof.  N.  T.  M.D.  Lli.D.  Prof.  Chem.  and  Dean  of 
Faculty  of  Pharm.  Vanderbilt  Univ.  Nashville,  Ten. 

U.S.A. 

dF  Maberly,  G.  Esq.  Victoria  House,  Elms  Pk.  Ramsgate, 
1873.  ^M‘Caui,  Rev.  A.  I.  M.A.  Oxon.  Lect.  in  Div.  Kings 
Coll.  Rector  of  St.  Magnus  the  Martyr,  Rectory, 
39,  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 

1878.  M^Clean,  Rev.  Donald  Stuart,  B.A.  F.R.G.S.  Vicarage, 
Wellesbourne,  W arwick. 

1876.  McDonald,  J.  A.  Esq.  4,  Chapel  Street,  Cripjde- 

gate,  E.C. 

1877.  Macdonald,  Rev.  F.  W.  Wesleyan  Theological  Institute, 

Birmingham. 

1880.  MacGregor,  Major  H.  Grey,  29th  Regt.,  Maritzburg, 
Natal ; or  4,  Crawley  Place.  Onslow  Square,  S.W. 

1875.  McKay,  Rev.  J.  W.  D.t).  Principal,  Methodist  College, 

Belfast. 

1876.  McKee,  Rev.  T.  A.  D.D.  Principal  of  the  Wesleyan  College, 

St.  Stephen  s Green  South,  Dublin. 

1880.  Mackenzie,  S.  Esq.  Minindie,  New  South  Wales,  via 

Adelaide,  South  Austredia. 

1882.  Mackintosh,  D.  Esq.  F.G.S.  36,  Whitford  Road,  Tran- 
m ere,  Bi ) dn  n h ea  d. 

1881.  Maclean,  Rev.  Mattliew  W.  M.A.  St.  Andreics  Manse, 

Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

1878.  Maclear,  Rev.  G.  F.  D.D.  (Camb.)  Warden,  St.  xiugustine's 

College,  Canterbury. 

1876.  McLeod,  Rev.  N.K.  M.A.  L.Th.  Ellon  Parsonage, 
Aberdeen. 
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1874.  Macnaughtan,  Eev.  J.  A.M.  (Presbyterian  Minister). 

Glenlyon,  Hohjwoorl^  Co.  Down. 

1882.  Malet,  H.  M.  Esq.  E.LC.S.  ret.  8,  Via  Venezia,  Florence. 
1881.  McNeice,  Rev.  J.  B A.  Factory,  Ballintoy,  co.  Antrim. 

1877.  Macpherson.  Rev.  A.  C.  M.A.  (K.C.  London),  Shottery 
House,  Beaufort  Bd.,  Clifton,  Bristol(Ro^.  Loc.  Sec.). 

1879.  MacPherson,  J.  A.  .Worcester  House,  Worcester 

Sireet,  Gloucester. 

1881.  McWilliam,  Rev.  J.  C.M.S.  ^liWion  House,  Otal'i. 

Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

1882.  Maitland,  Rev.  H.  F.  M.A.  Oxon.  Honningham,  Noricich. 

1880.  Malden,  H.  C.  Esq.  M.A.  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  Windlesham 

House,  Brighton. 

1877.  Male,  Rev.  E.  M.A.  Cantab.  North  Parade  Villa, 

Oxford. 

1882.  March,  Rev.  T.  E.  Cathcart,  S.  A frica. 

1875.  Masters,  R.  M.  Esq.  East  London,  East,  South  Africa. 

1878.  Mather,  Rev.  Canon  F.  V.  M.A.  Cantab.  R.D.  St.  PaiiVs 

Vicarage,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1881.  Mauritius*  The  Right  Rev.  P.  S.  Royston,  I).D. 

Lord  Bishop  of,  Bishopsthorpe,  Mauritius. 

1876.  t^^^xwell,  Sir  W.  Bart.  Calderwood  Castle,  Blantyre,  N.B. 

1872.  Melbourne,  The  Right  Rev.  J.  Moorhouse,  D.D. 

Bishop  of.  Bishop's  Court,  Melbourne. 

1879.  Methuen,  Rev.  T.  Plumptre,  ^l.xY.  Somerset  Place,  Bath. 

1875.  Middleton,  J.  G.  Esq.  7,  Andover  Ter.  Hornsey  Boad,  N. 
dT  Milner,  Rev.  John,  B.A.  Oxon.  Chaplain  R.N.  Bectory, 

Mi ddleton-in-Teesdale,  Darlington . 

1878.  Minchin,  H.  Esq.  M.B.  F.R.C.S.I.  56,  Dominic  St. 
Dublin. 

1871.  Mitchell,  H.  S.  Esq.  Vestry  Clerk’s  Office,  5,  Great 
Prescot  Street,  Whitechapel,  E. 

1878.  i\[iTCHiNSON,  The  Right  Rev.  J.  D.I).  D.C.L.  late 
Bishop  of  Barbados,  late  Fellow  of  Pembroke  Coll. 
Oxford  ; Coadj.  Bishop  of  Peterborough  ; Hon.  Canon 
of  Canterbury,  Sibstone  Bectory,  Athcrstone,  Leicester. 

1876.  Moilliet,  C.  E.  Esq.  Peachfield  Cottage,  Malvern. 

1882.  Molesworth,  E.  W.  Esq.  Circular  Quay,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

1873.  Montagu,  I.  P.  Esq.  51,  St.  George’s  Boad,  Pimlico, 

S.TF. ; Downhill,  Bridport,  Dorset. 

1882.  Montreal  Diocesan  Library  (Rev.  J.  Empson),  Synod 
Hall,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Moore,  Rev.  H.  Kingsmill,  B.A.  Balliol  Col],  Oxon. 
3,  Newenham  Terrace,  Cork, 


.1880. 


1879. 

1872. 


1875. 

1878. 

1875. 

1881. 

1880. 

1882. 

1874. 

J880. 


1881. 

1879. 

1878. 
1875. 
1882. 
1871. 

1880. 
1882. 
1880. 

1880. 

1879. 
1881. 

1880. 

1877. 

1881. 

1880. 


Morlcy.  Ecv.  S.  11^  Hills  Roach  Cambridge. 

^[MoiTisj  Professor  G.  S.  M.A.  Lecturer  in  Philosophy, 
John  Hopkins  University ^ Baltimore,  United  States 
(Unit.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan). 

Morris,  H.  Esq.  Madras  Civil  vService,  Eastcote  House, 
St.  Johns  Park,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

Morris,  Kev.  J.  Askham  Bryan,  York. 

Morris,  Rev.  Jas.  Umtata,  Clarkebury,  Transkei,  via 
King  William’s  Town,  South  Africa. 

Morton,  Rev.  G.  N.  M.A.  President,  Morton  College 
(Collegio  Americano),  San  Paolo,  Per  Santos,  Brazil. 
Mosse,  J.  R.  Esq.  M.I.C.E.  Conservative  Club,  >8.  TF. 

Moule,  Ven.  A.  E.  B.D.  Archdeacon  of  Mid  China,  Local 
Post,  Shanghai,  China. 

Moulton,  Rev.  *W.  F.  M.A.  Lond.  D.D.  Ed.  The  Leys, 
Cambridge. 

Mueller,  Baroj?  Ferd.  von  K.C.M.G.  M.  and  Ph.D. 
F.R.S.  F.L.S.  Government  Botanist,  Botanical 
Gardens,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

Muir,  Rev.  R.  H.  The  Manse,  Dalmeny,  Edinburgh. 

Mules,  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Charles  0.  M.A.  Spring 
Grove  Parsonage,  Brightwater,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 
•j-Mullings,  John,  Esq.  Cirencester. 

Neale,  Miss  S.  16,  Poivic  Road,  Brighton.  - - 

Neild,  Rev.  J.  Greenwood,  Parsonage,  Cudal,  iV.>8.  IF. 
Nelson,  J.  H.  Esq.  M.A.  Cantab.  New  University  Club ; 

7,  Stanhope  Gardens,  Queen  s Gate,  S.  IF. 

Newman,  E.  0.  Esq.  28,  Crystcd  Palace  Road,  Duhvich  ; 

Billiter  House,  Billiter  Street,  E.C. 

Noake,  Rev.  R.  B.A.  Sydney,  St.  Saviour  s,  Redfern,  . 
Sydney,  NS.  TF. 

North  China,  The  Right  Rev.  C.  P.  Scott,  D.D.  Bishop 
OF,  Cheefoo,  North  China. 

Nursey,  Rev.  Percy  Fairfax,  B.A.  Oxon.  Norton,  Presteign. 
tOake,  Rev.  R.C.  Madeley,  Salop. 

Oates,  Rev.  W.  Cong.  Min.  Somey^set  East,  South  Africa. 
O^Dell,  Professor  Stackpoole  E.  Phrenological  Institution, 
Ludgate  Circus,  E.C. 

Oldham,  Rev.  A.  Langston,  M.A.  Oxon.  St.  Leonard’s 
Rectory,  Bridgnorth. 

Ontario,  The  Right  Rev.  J.  T.  Lewis,  D.D.  LL.D. 

Lord  Bishop  of,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

Painter,  Rev.  W.  H.  1,  Park  Villas,  Knowle  Road, 
Bristol. 
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1883.  Palmer,  C.  Esq.  Q.C.  Charlottetoion,  Prince  Edirard’!^ 
Island^  Canada. 

1883.  Palmer,  Rev.  C.  Ray,  M.iV.  Fell.  Corp.  Yale  Univ.  Golden 
Hill  Parsonage,  Bridgeport,  U.S.A. 

1880.  Palmer,  J.  Foster,  Esq.  L.R.C.P.  M.R.C.S.  8.  Rogal 

Avenue,  Chelsea  Coll.  /S'.  IF. 

1877.  Palmer,  J.  Linton,  Esq.  R.N.  Fleet  Surg.  F.R.C.S.  F.S.A. 

F.R.G.S.  24,  Rock  Park,  Rock  Ferry,  Birkenhead. 
1882.  Pattison,  S.  R.  Esq.  F.G.S.  11,  Queen  Victoria  Street, 

E. C.  ; 5,  Lyndhurst  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

AF  Payne,  William,  Esq.  Guildhall,  London,  E.C. 

1879.  Pearson,  Rev.  H.  D.  M.A.  St.  James's  Vic.  Clapton,  E. 

1881.  Pease,  A.  P.  L.  Esq.  M.D.  Massillon,  Ohio,  United  States. 
1877.  Pemberton,  Rev.  A.  G.  M.A.  T.C.D.  Vicarage,  Kensal 

Green,  W. 

1882.  Perth,  Right  Rev.  H.  H.  Parry,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop 

OF,  Bishops  House,  Perth,  TF.  A ustralia. 

1882.  Peters,  W.  H.  Esq.  J.P.  Harefield,  Lympstone,  Exeter. 

1877.  Petherick,  Rev.  G.  W.  B.A.  Dab.  St.  Bartholomeic  s 

Rectory,  Salford,  Manchester. 

1882.  Pfoundes,  C.  J.  W.  Esq.  F.R.G.S.  M.R.A.S.  F.E.S.L. 

F. R.H.S.  Memb.  Folklore,  Arts,  and  Anthrop.  Sue. 
M.R.C.I.  Spring  Gardens,  >S'.  11". 

1880.  Phair,  Rev.  R.  Fort  Francis,  Keeicatin. Manitoba,  Canada. 
1882.  Phillips,  Hon.  H.  .Tun.  A.M.  Ph.D.  U.S.  Commissioner, 

209,  South  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

1882.  Phillips,  Rev.  T.  M.A.  1\C.D.  Lokoja,  Niger,  IF.  Africa. 
1875.  Philpot,  Rev.  W.  B.  M.A.  C.intab.  Bersted  Vicarage, 
Bognor,  Sussex. 

1874.  Pickersgill,  E.  H.  Esq.  B.A.  Lond.  13,  King's  Bench 

Walk,  Temple,  E.C. 

1879.  Pinkerton,  J.  C.  Esq.  {address  wanted). 

1881.  Pippet,  Rev.  W.  A.  West  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight. 

1881 . Playfair,  Rev.  D.  B.A.  Camb.  8, Greenhill Park,Edinhurgh. 

1881.  Port  Blair,  Sec.  Christian  Prisoners'  Lib.  Port  Blair, 

Andaman  Islands  {Rev.  J.  C.  Sandy s Chaplaiii). 

1882.  Postlethwaite,  J.  Esq.,  E skin  Place,  Keswick,  Cumberland. 

1875.  f Powell,  Rev.  T.  F.L.S.  Samoa,  South  Pacific  {London 

Miss.  Soc.  14,  Blomfield  Street,  Finsbury,  E.C.), 

1881.  Pratt,  Rev.  J.  W.  M.A.  Vicar  of  St.  Stephen's,  Coleman 

Street,  21,  Finsbury  Square,  E.C, 

1878.  fPRETORiA,  The  Right  Rev.  C.  H.  B.  Bousfield,  D.D. 

Bishop  of.  Bishops  Cote,  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  S.A. 

1882.  Price,  Rev.  E.  Sydney  Ho.  Coll.  School,  Hounslotv,  TF. 
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1882.  Price,  E.  D.  Esq.  F.G.S.  Sydney  House  College  iSchool, 
HounsloWj  W. 

1880.  •fPriestley^  Eev.  J.  S.P.G.  Mission,  Kolhapur,  Bombay. 
18S1.  Pritchard,  Rev.  E.  Cook,  D.D.  F.G.S.  Parsonage,  Perkins 
Street.,  Newcastle,  Neio  South  Wales. 

1880.  Quick,  Rev.  G.  P.  late  Dyke  Sch.  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Oxford, 

116,  Portland  Boad,  Nottingham. 

1878.  Quintard,  The  Right  Rev.  C.  T.  D.D.  Bishop  of 
Tennessee,  Memphis,  Tennessee,  U.S.A. 

1869.  ^Race,  George,  Esq.  Westgate,  Weardale,  Darlington, 

1881.  Radcliff,  Rev.  E.  S.  A.B.  T.C.D.  Registrar  of  the  Diocese 

of  Ballarat,  80,  Ascot  Street,  South  Ballarat,  Victoria. 
AF  Rainey,  A.  C.  Triangle  House,  Teignmouth, 

1875.  Ralph,  B.  Esq.  A.B.  LL.D.  (T.C.D.) , Principal,  Dunhered 
College,  Launceston,  Cornwall. 

1875.  Rate,  Rev.  J.  M.A.  Cantab.  Fairfield  Park  Boad, 

111/ 

1874.  Reade,  Rev.  H.  St.  J.  M.A.  Late  Sch.  of  Univ.  Coll.  Oxon. 

Head  Master  of  The  School,  Oundle,  Northanigton. 
1878.  Reid,  G.  H.  Esq.  Crown  Law  Offices,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

1874.  Rendall,  J.  Esq.  M.A.  (late  Fell.  Exeter  Coll.  Oxon.) 

Bar.-at"Law,  9,  New  Square,  Lincohi  s-Inn , W.C. 

1876.  Rendell,  Rev.  A.  M.  M.A.  Cantab.  Coston  Bectory, 

Alelton  Mowbray. 

1875.  Reynolds,  Rev.  H.  R.  D.D.  President  and  Professor  of 

Theology,  Cheshunt  College,  Waltham  Cross. 

1880.  Reynolds,  Rev.  J.  Berea  Parsonage,  Natal,  South  Africa. 

1877.  Rhodes,  Rev.  D.  Bradshcm  Hcdl,  Middleton  Junction, 

Chadderton,  Oldham. 

1875.  Richardson,  T.  H.  Esq.  (Secretary,  Messrs.  Bolckow, 

Vaughan,  & Co.),  Ironworks,  Aliddlesbrough,  Yorks. 

1881.  Richardson,  T.  L.  Esq.  Murrau-ombie,  Cannonbar,  New 

South  Wales. 

1876.  Rigby,  Rev.  F.  Neioton,  Lindida,  Ceylon. 

1881.  Robinson,  Rev.  T.  D.D.  Presb.  Min.P^r^^y  Cottage,  Morpeth. 
1875.  Rodgers,  Rev.  J.  M.  Great  James  Street,  Derry. 

1873.  Ross,  Rev.  H.  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Mein.  Royal  Soc.  Arts  of 
Port  Louis,  Dallas  House,  Lancaster. 

1878.  Rous-Marten  C.  Esq.  F.R.G.S.  F.M.S.  Memb.  Scottish 

Met.  Soc. ; Memb.  Gen.  Synod  of  New  Zealand 
Church,  Wellington,  New>  Zealand. 

1878.  Rowley,  Rev.  Adam  Clarke,  M.A.  F.R.H.S.  Sutterton, 
Spa Iding,  Lincoln sh ire . 

1873.  Rowley,  Rev.  W.  M.A.  Combe  Lodge,  Weston-super- AI are. 
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1878.  Eutledge,  Eev.  David  D.  M.A.  (Sydney  University),  St. 

John  s Parsonage.,  Warren^  New  South  Wales. 

1873.  Eyan,  The  Eight  Eev.  Bishop  V.W.  D.D.  Oxon.  (late 

of  Mauritius),  MidcUeham  Ptectory,  Bedale^  Yorhs. 
1881.  Sampson,  Eev,  .J.  A.  Cong.  Min.  Mission  House,  xinus 
Grove,  East  Coast,  Demerara. 

1881.  Sandford,  H.  Esq.  ^1,  Ferndale  Eoad,  Clapham,  S.W. ; 

31,  King  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

1880.  Sargent,  The  Eight  Eev.  E.  D.D.  Coadjutor-Bishop, 
Pala  mcottah,  Madras. 

1882.  Savage,  Eev.  E.  B.  B.A.  Bishop's  Chaplain,  St  Thomas  s 

Parsonage,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 

1875.  Scott,  S.  Esq.  Waveney  House,  Bungay. 

1882.  Scott-Blacklaw,  Alex.  Esq.  Clifton  Cottage,  Dollar,  Clack- 
mannanshire. 

1879.  Scratton,  Eev.  Gr.  Stickford  Vicarage,  Boston,  Lincolnsh. 

1876.  Seeley,  Eev.  E.  3,  Blenheim  Square,  Dover. 

1880.  Seeley,  Rev.  E.  H.  D.D.  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A. 

1877.  Seller,  Eev.  E.  Pickering,  Yorkshire. 

1880.  Sewell,  Miss  E.  M.  Ashcliff,  Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight. 

1881.  Sewell,  Eobert,  Esq.  Madras  Civ.  Serv.  on  special  duty  in 

connexion  with  the  arclueology  of  S.  India,  M.E.A.S. 
and  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Greenicood,  Ootaca- 
mund,  Neilgherry  Hills,  Madras  (care  of  Arbuthnot 
Co.  Madras). 

1880.  Sexton,  F.  Maurice,  Esq.  F.L.S.  Associate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  61,  Barrington  Ed.  Brixton,  >8.  IF. 

1875.  Sharp,  Rev.  J.  M.A.  Queen's  Coll.  Oxon;  Sec.  Bible  Soc. 

96,  Tressillian  Eoad,  St.  Johns,  S.E. 

1874.  Shearar,  J.  Brown,  Esq.  Queenstown,  South  Africa. 

1882.  Sheldon,  Eev.  E.  V.  M.A.  Hon.  Canon  of  Liverpool,  E.D. 

Vicarage,  Ormskirk. 

1882.  Shepherd,  Mrs.  F.  Wolfskill,  care  of  J W.  Wolfskill,  Esq. 
Los  Angeles,  California,  U.S.A. 

1880.  fShettle,  R.  *C.  Esq.  M.D.  Physician  to  the  Royal  Berks 
Hospital,  73,  London  Street,  Eeading. 

1880.  Shirt,  Rev.  G. ; M.E.A.S.  Fell.  Bombay  Univ. ; Ivy  Lodge, 
Huntingdon  Eoad,  Cembridge. 

1882.  Shore,  Lt.  the  Hon.  H.  H.  E.N.,  Coast  Guard,  Greenock. 

1876.  Short,  The  Right  Rev.  A.  D.D.  late  Bishop  of 

Adelaide,  26,  Ebury  Street,  S.  W. 

1874.  Simcox,  A.  Esq.  12,  Calthorpe  Eoad,  Birmingham. 

1 882.  Simcox,  Eev.  H.  Kingdon,  Patney  Eectory,  Devizes. 

1376  Simpson,  E.  Esq.  24,  Grummant  Eoad,  Peckham,  S'.  IF. 
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1872.  Simpson^  llev.  J.  LL.D.  Hoii.  Canon  of  Carlisle, 
R.D.  Vicarage,  KMhy- Stephen, 

1872,  Simpson,  Rev.  R.  J.  M.A.  Oriel  Coll.  Oxon.  Inc.  Curzon 

Chapel,  Mayfair,  23,  RedcUffe  Square,  South  Ken^ 
sington,  S.  W. 

]87().  f Sinclair,  Rev.  W.  Macdonald,  M.A.  Balliol  Coll.  Oxon. 

Form.  Scholar  of  Balliol,  St,  Stephens  Vicarage, 
Westminster,  S.  W. ; Samle  Club,  W. 

1880.  Skinner,  E.  Esq.  M.R.C.S.  (Bond.),  L.R.C.R  (Edin.), 
L.S.A.  (Bond),  F.S.A.  &c.  Eldon  House,  Dexonshire 
Street,  Sheffield. 

1880.  Skinner,  J.  A.  Esq.  Waterside,  Upperton,  Eastbourne. 

1881.  Sloan,  Rev.  J.  AY.  B.A.  BB.B.  Bond.  Theolog.  Assoc.  K.C.B. 

Rectory,  Hahningharn,  Stonham,  Suffolk. 

1873.  Smith,  Bt. -Colonel  E.  D.  Junior  United  Serx.  Club,  S.W. 

1880.  Smith,  Rev.  Urban,  M.A.,  Stony  Middleton,  Sheffield. 

1878.  SoDOR  and  Man,  The  Right  Rev.  the  Bord  Bishop 

OF,  D.D.  Bishop’s  Court,  Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man. 

1876.  ^Southall,  J.  C.  Esq.  A.M.  BB.D.  QW,  East  FranJdin 
Street,  Richmond,  Virginia,  U.S.A. 

1876.  Spear,  G.  Esq.  {address  wanted). 

1881.  Spencer,  Rev.  M.  T.  M.A.  Camb.  Goodnestone  Vicarage, 

Wingham,  Kent. 

1883.  Spooner,  Rev.  J.  St.  Bartholomew  s.  Prospect,  Sydney, 

N.S.  W. 

1882.  St.  Dalmas,  H.  G.  E.  de.  Sec.  Ind.  Female  Instruction 

Soc.  Alice  Villa,  Poona,  India. 

1876.  Stanford,  W.  E.  Esq.  Magistrate,  Civil  Service,  Engcote^ 
All  Saints’,  Tembu  Land,  Transhei,  via  King 
ff  illiands  Toicn,  South  A frica. 

,1879.  Statham,  E.  J.  Esq.  C.E.  A.l.C.E.  Grafton,  rid  Little 
Biter,  Next  South  Wales. 

1875.  Stephenson,  Mr.  W.  Whitehorse  Yard,  Marketplace,  Hull. 

1879.  t Stewart,  Alex.  Esq.  {care  of  Messrs.  Stewart  4’  Hammant, 

Brisbane,  Queensland). 

1872.  Stewart,  Mark  J.  Esq.  M.A.  Oxon.  Bar. -at-Baw, 

Ardicell,  Wigtonshire,  N.B, 

1878.  Stock,  The  Venerable  Arthur,  B.D.  Archdeacon  of  Wel- 
lington, Te  A ro  Parsonage,  Wellington,  Is  ew  Zealand. 

1876.  Stocker,  Rev.  W II.  B.  B.A.  Oxon.  Otington  Rectory, 

Air  esf Orel. 

1873.  Stovin,  Rev.  C.  F.  59,  Waricich  Square,  S.W. 

1880.  Strickland,  Rev.  J.  B.D.  Inc.  of  the  Chapel  of  Ease, 

Islington,  55,  Brompton  Crescent,  S.W. 


1881.  Stubbs,  ilev.  S.  D.  M.A.  Vicarage,  10,Pentontille  Road,  N, 
1871.  Sutcliffe,  J.  S.  Esq.  Beech  House,  Bacup,  near  Manchester. 

1874.  ^Svvainson,  Rev.  C.  A.  D.D.  PreK  of  Chichester,  Master  of 

C.  C.  C.  Norrisian  Prof,  of  Div.  Cumb.  Proctor  in 
Convoc.'  Principal  of  Chichester  Tii.  Coll : Exam. 
Chap,  to  Bp.,  Bpringfield,  yewnham,  Cambridge. 

1882.  Tait,  Rev.  A.  LL.I).  P.R.S.E.  Canon  of  Tuam,  Moglough 

Rectory,  BaUinasloe,  Ireland. 

1873.  Tapson,  Rev.  R.  P.C.  St.  Luke’s,  South  Lyncombc, 
Formosa  Villa,  Bloom  field  Road,  Bath. 

1881.  Tarring,  C.  J.  Esq.  ^l.A.  Camb.  Bar.-at-la\v,  10,  Kinq^s 

Bench  Walk,  Temple,  F.C. 

1875.  Taylor,  General  Sir  A.  K.C.B.  R.E.  Cooper  Hill,  Htahits ; 

{care  of  Grindlay  Co.  55,  Parliament  Htreet,  S.  TP.). 

1882.  Taylor,  Rev.  Hugh  Walker,  Parsonage,  Bulli,  N.B.W. 
1879.  Tearle,  Rev.  P.  Rosehank,  Cape  Tuicn,  South  Africa. 

1883.  Thayer,  General  Russell  (late  Comdg.  2 Brig.  N.G.  Pa., 

Civ.  Eng.  Grad.  U.S.  Mil.  Acad.  W.  Point,  N.C.  A.M. 
Ph.  Soc.  and  N.C.  A.M.  Soc.  C.E.  2:V2,  South  Ticenty- 
. second  Street,  Philadelphia. 

1878.  Thomas,  Rev.  H.  D.  M.A.  Wadhain  Coll.  Oxon.  formerly 
Sell,  of  Wadham  Coll.,  St.  John’s,  Westminster,  18, 
Great  College  Street,  Westminster,  S’.  TT^. 

1877.  Thomas,  Rev.  8.  D.  Tower  House,  King's  Lynn. 

1871.  Thomas,  W.  Cave,  Esq.  53,  Welbeck  Street,  W. 

1>82.  Thompson,  Rev.  A.  A.M.  1).D.  Bible  House,  Constantinople. 
1873.  ^Tomkins,  Rev.  H.  G.  Park  Lodge,  Weston-super-Mare. 
1873.  Tomkins,  Rev.W.  Smith,  Bedford  Villa,  The  Shrubbery 
Weston -s  uper- M a re. 

1871.  Tremlett,  Rev.  F.  W.  D.C.L.  Hon.  Ph.D.  Jena  Univ. 

F.R.G.S.  Chaplain  to  Lord  Waterpark,  Eccles.  Com. 
for  American  Prelates  and  the  Univ.  of  the  South, 
Vicar  of  St.  Peter’s,  The  Parsonage,  BelsizePk.  N,  W. 
1875.  Tucker,  Rev.W.  Hill,  M.A.  D union  Rectory,  Brentwood. 
1869.  Turnbull,  Robert  O.  Esq.  3,  Rectory  Road,  Higher 
Crumpsall,  Manchester. 

1882.  Tuttle,  Right  Rev.  D.  S.  D.D.  Bishop  oe  Utah,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  U.S. A. 

1869.  Vanner,  Henry  Thornton,  Esq.  148,  Ormside  Street,  Old 
Kent  Road,  S.E. 

1881.  Vessey,  T.  Watson,  Esq.  4,  Raxenswood  Road,  Hampton 
Road,  Bristol. 

1881.  Vickery,  E.  G.  Esq.  Government  Surveyor,  Wilcannia , 
River  Darling,  New  South  Wales.’ 
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1872.  Vincent,  Samuel,  Mulgrave  Road,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

1873.  Waddy,  Rev.  J.  T.  Glossop,  Manchester. 

1879.  Walter,  Rev.  J.  C.  B.A.  Camb.  Vicarage,  Langton  St. 
Andrew,  Horncastle. 

1875.  Walters,  Rev.  AV.  D.  4,  Westfield  Ter.  Chapeltown,  Leeds. 
1882.  Wansborough,  C.  Howard,  Esq.  surveyor,  Baltic  Street, 

North  Kingston,  near  Sgdneg,  A^.S.W. 

1876.  Ware,  Rev.  H.  R.  ALA.  (D.  C.  C.  Camb.)  14,  Sisters’ 

Arenue,  Lavender  Hill,  >S'.  TF. 

1881.  Waring,  F.  I.  Esq.  AI.Inst.C.E.  Dimbula,  Ceylon. 

1875.  Warner,  Rev.  E.  .J.  Mount  Arthur,  South  Africa. 

1874.  Watkins,  The  Venerable  F.  B.D.  Camb.  Archdeacon  of 

Durham,  Preb.  of  York,  Marston  Rectory,  Yorkshire. 
1881.  Watson,  Rev.  H.  C.  M.  St.  Johns  Parsonage,  Christ  Ch. 

Ne%c  Zealand — care  of  J.  H.  Twentyman,  Esq.  (parcels 
to  H.  Rodgers,  Son,  4*  Co.  Leadenhcdl  Street,  E.C.) 
1879.  Wauchope,  Sir  John  Don,  Bart.  ALA.  Camb.  J.P.  D.L. 

Edmonstone  House,  Liberton,  Midlothian. 

1879.  Webb-Peploe,  Rev.  H.  W.  B.A.  Camb.  Vicar  of  St.  PauPs, 
25,  Onslow  Gardens,  S.  W. 

Webber,  C.  S.  Esq.  F.R.C.S.  23,  Abbey  Road,  St.  Johns 
Wood,  N.W. 

1879.  West,  Rev.  AV.  D.  D.D.  Oxon.  Head  Alaster  of  Epsom 
Aledical  College,  Wilson  House,  The  College,  Epsom. 

1881.  Weymouth,  R.  F.  Escj.  D.Lit.  and  M.A.  Bond.;  Fell.  Univ. 

Coll.  Bond.  Aim  Hill  School,  Aliddlesex,  iV.TF. 

1875.  White,  Rev.  C.  Butter  worth,  Transkei,md  King  William’s 

Town,  South  Africa. 

1882.  White,  R.  J.  ALA.  T.C.D.  Hon.  ALA.  Alagd.  Coll.  Oxf. 

Royal  Naval  School,  New  Cross,  S.E. 

1871.  Whitelock,  Rev.  B.  ALA.  F.R.AI.S.  Incumbent  of  Groom- 
bridge,  Groombridge,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

(878.  Whiting,  H.  Goshawke,  Esq.  48,  Cohesion  Street,  St. 

AI ark’s  Square,  West  Hackney,  E. ; 11,  Poultry 
Chambers,  Cheap  side,  E.C. 

1874.  ^Whitley,  N.  Esq.  C.E.  F.R.AI.S.  Penarth,  Truro. 

1 870.^tWhitmee,  Rev.  S.  J.  F.R.G.S.  Cor.  Alem.  Z.S. 
17,  Leinster  Square,  Ratlimines,  Dublin. 

1875.  Wigan,  J.  Esq.  Cromwell  House,  Alortlake,  S.W. 

1877.  “f-Wigram,  Loftus  T.  Esq.  43,  Berkeley  Square,  W. 

1 878.  Wilbraham,  Gen.  Sir  R.  K.C.B.  1,  Whitehall  Gardens,  S.  W. 
1870.  Williams,  Rev.  F.  Exhib.  from  Eton  Coll.  Sch.  of  C.C.C. 

B.A.  Camb.  Salfley  Vicarage,  near  Birmingham. 
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1881.  Williams,  H.  S.  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.A.S,  A.C.  Gurse  House, 
Simnsea. 

1876.  Williams,  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  W.  L.  A.B.  Gisborne, 

AucMand,  New  Zealand. 

1878.  Willis,  Rev.  J.  T.  A.B.  T.C.D.  Yerheston  llectory, 
Begellif,  R.S.O.  Pembrokeshire. 

1881.  Willis,  D.  M.  Esq.  12,  Gloucester  Terrace,  Camijden  Hill. 

Kensington,  Tl". 

1882.  Willis,  The  Veu.  Archdeacon  A . N.  Cambridge,  Auck- 

land,  Ncu‘  Zealand. 

1881.  Wilmot,  Clement  II.  Esq.  C.E.  .99,  Hua  Directa,  Bio- 

di-Ja  neiro,  Brazi  1. 

1883.  WiNCHESTEK,  TlIE  BlGIJT  IIeV.  E.  IIaKOLD  BRO^V^•E,  D.I>. 

Lord  Bishop  of,  Farnham  Castle,  Surrey. 

1882.  Windsor,  Bev.  W.  Mission  House,  Za'hur  Haksh, 

Lucknow,  India. 

1872.  Winterbottom,  Charles,  Esq.  M.B.C.S.  1 6,  filoane  St.  S.  IT. 
1881.  Wise,  G.  Esq.  141,  Lynton  Road,  Bermondsey,  S.B. 

1877.  Wood,  Rev.  A.  Maitland,  Liscard,  Birkenhead. 

1874.  tWood,  R.  Esq.  Plumpton  Bamford,  near  Rochdale. 

1874.  Woodrow,  Rev.  Professor  James,  Ph.l).  Heidelberg, 

Hon.  M.I).  Med.  Coll.  Georgia  B.D.  (Hampden) 
Sidney  Coll.  Virginia,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  in 
connexion  with  Revelation,  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary,  Columbia,  S.  Carolina,  U.S.A. 

1881.  Woolls,  Rev.  W.  Ph.D.  F.L.S.  R.D.  Richmond,  Sydney, 
New  Soiith  Wales. 

1877.  Worthington,  T.  Esq.  B.A.  T.C.D.  10,  Tower  Chambers, 
Water  Street,  Liverpool. 

1873.  Wright,  Rev.  B.  W.  M.A.  Cantab.  M.D.  Edin. 

Vicarage,  Norton  Cuckney,  Mansfield. 

1880.  W ynne,Edgar,  Esq.  Teryawynn ia  Station,  Ivanhoe,  N.S.  IV 

1881.  York  Subscription  Library,  York  (R.  Haughton,  Esq.  Sec.). 
1876.  Young,  C.  E.  B.  Esq.  B.A.  12,  Hyde  Park  Terrace,  W. 
1881.  Young,  Rev.  E.  M.A.  (Trin.  CoH.  Camb.)  Leny,  Clifton 

Park,  Bristol. 

1881.  Young,  Rev.  F.  M.A.  Camb.  Brit.  Chaplain,  Rio  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  (care  of  Watson,  Ritchie,  & Co.  Rio  di  Janeiro, 
Brazil). 
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NOMINEE  ASSOCIATES,  &o. 


AlburyMeclianics'  Inst.  (Gr.  Ehyueliart,  Hon.  Sec.),Albiny,N,S.  IV. 
Duns,  Eev.  Professor,  D.D.  JVeic  College.)  Edinburgh. 

Geelong  Free  Library  (J.  Gardiner,  Esq.),  Moorabool  Street^ 
Geelong,  Victoria. 

Melbourne  Public  Lib.  and  Museum,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Newton  Theological  Inst.  Neicton  Centre,  Mass.  U.S.A. 
Wheelhouse,  W.  Esq.  U.S.A. 


STENOGRAPHERS. 


1866.  Bussey,  H.  F.  Esq.  16,  LUyville  Road,  Fidkam  Road, 
Brixton,  SAV 

1866.  Bussv,  B.  F.  Esq.  10,  Lansdowne  Gardens,  South  Lambeth, 

^B.W. 
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HON.  FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENTS. 


1874.  Barrande,  Professor  Joachim,  22,  Rue  de  VOdeon, 

Paris;  419,  Kleinsite  Choteksgasse,  Prague. 

1873.  Bersier,  Bev.  E.  216,  Boulemrd  Perih'e,  Paris. 

1873. 1[  Dawson,  J.  W.  C.M.G.  LL.D.  F.B.S.  Principal  and 
Vice-Chancellor  of  McGill  TJ nicersity,  Montreal. 

1877.  Heer,  Professor  0.  D.D.  Professor  of  Botany,  Zurich 

U n her  si  ty^  Sw  itzerlan  d. 

1882.  Pasteur,  Prof.  L.  F.B.S.  Au  Secretariat  deV Instituf,  Paris. 

1878.  ^Rassam,  Hormuzd,  Esq.,  Nineveh  House^  Spring  Grove, 

Isleicorth. 

1875.  WuRTZ,  Professor  A.  Past  President  of  the  Association 

of  France  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Cabinet  de 
Doyen,  Faculte  de  Medecine,  Paris. 


HON.  ASSOCIATE  CORRESPONDENTS. 


1872.  ^Claughton,  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop,  D.D.  Archdeacon  of 
London,  2,  Northwick  Terrace,  Maida  Hill,  N.W. 

1878.  Jaggae,  Right  Rev.  Bishop  T.  A.  D.D.  Bishop  of 
S.  Oliio,  Episcopal  Rooms,  College  Buildings,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  U.S.A. 

1878.  Lay,  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Easton, 
Easton,  Maryland,  U.S,A. 

1872.  M‘Dougall,  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop,  D.C.L.  Canon  of 
Ely,  and  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  Godmanchester 
Vicarage,  Huntingdonshire ; The  Close,  Winchester. 

1878.  Smith,  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop,  B.B.  LL.D.  Bishop  of 
Kentucky,  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Church,  653,  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 

1880.  Vail,  Right  Rev.  T.  H.  D.D.  Bishop  of  Kansas,  Top:ka, 
Kansas,  TJ.S.A. 


HONORARY  CORRESPONDENTS. 


1873.  % Nicholson,  H.  Alleyne,  Esq.  M D.  D.Sc.  Eegius 
Professor  of  Natural  History  at  the  University, 
Marischal  Collerje,  Aberdeen. 

1878.  Stanley,  H.  M.  Esq.  (Central  Africa),  oO,Sachville  Street, 
Piccadilly,  W. 

1877.  If  Stokes,  Professor  G.  G.  M.A.  D.C.L.  LL.D.Dub.  F.R.S. 

Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society.  Lucasian  Professor 
of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge  University,  F.C.P.S., 
R.S.  Edin.,  Soc.  Reg.  Hib.,  Lit.  et  Phil.  Soc.  Mane., 
et  Med.  Chi.  Lond.  Soc.,  Honor.  Acad.  Sci.  Berol., 
Soc.  Reg.  Sci.  Gbtt.,  Corresp.  Soc.  Reg.  Sci.  Upsal, 
Soc.  Batav.  Roterod.,  Soc.  et  Acad.  Amer.,  Bost.  Soc. 
Honor.  Lemiield  Cottage,  Cambridge. 


LOCAL  HON.  CORRESPONDENTS,  &c. 


Aston,  Rev.  J.  M.A.  Keynshambury , Cheltenham, 

Badenoch,  Rev.  George  Roy,  LL.D.  National  Club,  S.W. 
Baegor,  The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  A,  Deanery , Bangor. 
Beaumont,  Rev.  J.  AV.  D.D.  St.  Johns  Parsonage,  Berlin, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

Bellamy,  Rev.  F.  9,  Sea  View  Terrace,  Plymouth, 

Blackett,  Rev.  W.  R,.  M.A.  Principal,  Cathedral  Mission  Coll. 
College  Square,  Calcutta. 

Blencowe,  Rev.  G.  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 

Brooks,  Rev.  Preb.  M.A.  Great  Ponton  B.,  Grantham. 

Brown,  Rev.  J.  B.  St.  Thomas  s Vicarage,  Blackburn, 

Burgess,  Captain  Boughey,  Royal  United  Service  Institution, 
Whitehall  Yard,  S.W. 

‘Campbell,  Rev.  Professor  .J.  M.A.  Presb.  Coll.  Montreal,  C.  W. 

{J.  Bain,  Esq.  Messrs.  J.  Campbell,  St.  Bride 
Street,  Ludgate  Circus,  E.C.). 

‘Clarke,  Rev.  J.  M.  M.A.  Drayton  Rectory,  Nuneaton. 

('oLLis,  Rev.  H.  M.A.  St.  Philip's  Vicarage,  Maidstone. 
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Cowan,  Kev.  E.  B.A.  Millbrook  B.  Ampthillj  Bedfordshire, 
^Crickmay,  a.  W.  Esq.  Pres.  Ch.  Guilds'  Union,  16,  Dulwich 
Boad,  Herne  Hill,  S.H. 

Dallinger,  Rev.  W.  H.  F.R.S.  (Gov.  and  Chap.)  Wesley  Coll, 
Sheffield. 

Banks,  Rev.  G.  W.  M.A.  Gainsborough. 

Bavis,  Rev.  W.  B.  M.A.  The  College,  Torquay, 

^Downing,  N.  B.  Esq.  Mendip  Hill,  Wells. 

Bugmore,  Rev.  H.  H.  Queenstown,  South  Africa. 

^East,  Rev.  H.  St.  Mary’s  Parsonage,  Addington,  Christchurch, 
New  Zealand. 

Eccles,  Rev.  R.  K.  M.A.  42,  Haddington  Boad,  Dublin. 

Edwin,  W.  F.  Esq.,  50,  Baihcay  Boaf  King’s  Lynn, 

Ferris,  Rev.  T.  B.  St.  Thomas’s  Vicarage,  York. 

Finlay,  Rev.  Hunter,  M.D.  (address  wanted). 

Fleming,  Rev.  T.  S.  F.R.G.S.  St.  Clement’s,  Leeds  (Af). 
Frampton,  Rev.  G.  B.  Winshill  Bectory,  Burton- on- Trent. 
Frankel,  Rev.  E.  B.,  Pearl  Street,  Saltburn-by-the-Sea. 

^Guest,  Rev.  W.  F.G.S.  45,  Upr.  Grostenor  Bd.,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Hall,  Rev.  G.  Rome,  Vicarage,  Birtley,  Wark-on-Tyne. 

Harris,  Rev.  J.  LCirtley  Bank,  near  Wellington,  Salop. 
Herford,  E.  Esq.  26,  St.  John^s  Street,  Manchester  (^). 
Hobart,  Rev.  W.  H.  B.A.  29,  Haickins  Street,  Londonderry. 
^Hudson,  Rev.  J.  C.  Thornton  Vicarage,  Horncastle. 

Hurt,  Rev.  R.  N.  Church  Institution,  Wakefield. 

Johnson,  Rev.  E.  Stanmore  Lodge,  87,  Tulse  Hill,  >S.  TF. 
Mohnson,  T.  Esq.  Laburnum  House,  Byron’s  Lane,  Macclesfield. 
Karney,  Rev.  G.  S.  M.A.  Cantab.  12,  Belsize  Avenue,  N.W. 

^ ^ Kirk,  Rev.  John,  Prof.  Pract.  Theo.  in  Evang.  Union 
Acad,  at  Glasgow,  1 7,  Greenhill  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 
Linton,  Pvev.  H.  M.A.  The  Abbey,  Birkenhead. 

^McCann,  Rev.  J.  B.B.  8,  Oak  Villas,  Lower  Norwood,  S.E. 
Macpherson,  Rev.  A.  C.  M.A.  Shottery  House,  Beaufort  Boad, 
Clifton. 

Meldrum,  C.  Esq.  M.B.  F.R.S.  F.R.A.S.  Boyal  Alfred  Obser- 
vatory, Mauritius. 

Mello,  Rev.  J.  M.  M.A.  Bectory,  Brampton  St.  Thomas, 
Chesterfield. 

^‘Miller,  Rev.  0.  B.  B.B.  Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 
Mitchell,  Rev.  R.  9,  St.  Johns  Wood  Park,  iV. IF. 

Money,  Rev.  C.  F.  S.  M.A.  Carab.  Hon.  Can.  Rochester,  St. 

Johns  Parsonage,  Upper  Lewisham  Boad,  S.E. 
Morrison,  M.  A.  Esq.  Bible  See.  Tifiis,  Trans-Caucasia  (or  care 
of  J.  Sican,  Esq.  Odessa,) 
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^Peet.  Eev.  Stephen  D.  Editor  “ American  Antiquarian/'  Clinton^ 
^Vhconsin^  United  States. 

PiiAYRE_,  Rev.  Pi.  M.A.  West  Raynham  Rectory.,  Brandon. 

Plummer,  C.  Esq.  R.  35,  Lakeside  Buildings,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 

Poole,  Rev.  A.  W.  M.A.  Wootton  Bridge,  Isle  of  Wight. 

pRESENSEE,  Rev.  E.  de  B,  d'h.  Paris. 

Pritchard,  Rev.  R.  V>.K.  Whitchurch  Rectory,  Stratford- on- Awn. 

Ragg,  Rev.  F.  W.  'S\.A.  Marsicorth  Rectory,  Tring. 

Rowlev, Rev.  A.  C.  M.A.  F.R.H.S. Spalding,  Lincolnsh. 

^Rule,  Rev.  AV.  H.  D D.  Clyde  Road,  Croydon. 

Rutledge,  Rev.  D.D.  M.A.  St.  John  s Parsonage,  Warren,  N.S.  W. 

‘^[Savile,  Rev.  B.  W.  M.A.  Shillingford  Rectory,  Exeter. 

Sawyer,  W.  C.  Esq.  A.M.  Harvard ; A.M.  Ph.D.  Gottingen ; 

Prof.  Phil,  and  Rhetoric,  Lawrence  University,  Apple- 
ton,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A. 

*Shaw,  Rev.  W.  Shaic  Street,  Keighley. 

^Souper,  Rev.  F.  A.  M.A.  Cantab.  The  Meads,  Easthourne. 

Taylor,  Rev.  R.  St.  Stephen  s,  Newtown,  Sydney,  N.S.  W. 

^Vincent,  Rev.  0.  P.  M.A.  45,  Seymour  Street,  Portmcm  Square,  W. 

AValler,  Rev.  J.  T.  Castletown  Alanor,  PallasJcenry,  Ireland. 

AVatts,  Rev.  J.  C.  D.D.  Classical  Professor,  Ranmoor  College, 
7,  Sharrow  Head  Terrace,  Sheffield. 

^Wheatley,  J.  H.  Esq.  Ph.D.  F.G.S.  Ahhey  View,  Sligo, 

White,  Rev.  Hill  Wilson,  M.A.  LL.D.  ALK.l.NWilsons Hospitcd, 
M ultifarnham,  Ireland. 

Willis,  Rev.  J.  T.,  A.B.,  T.C.D.  Yerbeston  Rectory,  Begelly, 
R.S.O.  Pembrokeshire. 

Willis,  Rev.  N.  A.B.  T.C.D.  13,  Darnley  Road,  Gravesend. 

Willis,  Ven.  Archdeacon,  Cambridge,  Auckland,  N.Z. 

WiRGMAN,  Rev.  A.  T.  So.  Marys  Rectory,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape 
Colony. 

Woker,  Prof  Philipp,  D.D.  Prof  Eccles.  Hist.  Wankdorf  Berne, 
Switzerland. 

Wright,  Rev.  C.  H.  H.  D.D.  T.C.D.  M.A.  Oxon.  Ph.D.  Leipsic 
Bampton  Lecturer,  1878,  Donnellan  Lecturer,  1880-81, 
Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Belfast,  Ilopefield  Terrace,  Antrim 
Road,  Belfast, 


LIBRARY. 


The  List  of  Works  in  the  Library  is  published  separately  from 
the  volume. 

The  names  of  the  Donors  to  the  Library  appear  in  tlie 
preliminary  proceedings  of  each  meeting. 


SOCIETIES  EXCHANGING  TRANSACTIONS  WITH  THE  INSTITl’TE. 

American  Geograpliical  Society. 

American  Institute  of  Cliristian  Philosophy. 

American  Philosophical  Society. 

Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Canadian  Institute. 

Colonial  IMuseum  of  New  Zealand. 

Geological  Society. 

Geographical  Society  of  the  Pacific. 

India  Office,  Meteorological  Department. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Bombay  Branch). 

Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

Royal  Dublin  Society. 

Royal  Geograpliical  Society. 

Royal  Institution. 

Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Royal  Society. 

Royal  United  Service  Institution. 

Smithsonian  Institution  (Washington). 

Society  of  Arts. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archmology. 

South  Kensington  Museum. 

Sydney  Museum,  New  South  Wales. 

United  States  Geological  Survey. 

United  States  Government  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey. 
Barrow  Naturalists"  Field  Club. 

Warwickshire  Natural  History  Society  and  Naturalists"  Field 
Club. 
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OBJECTS,  CONSTITUTION,  AND  BYE-LAWS 


Uidfliiit  Institnlt, 


^brlosoj^fjkal  Swttlj  of  §rifain. 

Adopted  at  the  First  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  and 
Associates,  held  on  Monday,  May  27th,  18G7. 

(Revised  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  June  15,  1874,  and  Jan  Aj  1875.) 


§ I.  Objects, 

1.  The  Victoria  Institute,  or  Philosophical  Society  op 
Great  Britain,  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  following  objects,  viz. : — 

First.  To  investigate  fully  and  impartially  the  most  important 
questions  of  Philosophy  and  Science,  but  more  especially 
those  that  bear  upon  the  great  truths  revealed  in  Holy 
Scripture  ; with  the  view  of  reconciling  any  apparent 
discrepancies  between  Christianity  and  Science. 

Second.  To  associate  together  men  of  Science  and  authors  who 
have  already  been  engaged  in  such  investigations,  and  all 
others  who  may  be  interested  in  them,  in  order  to  strengthen 
their  efforts  by  association  ; and,  by  bringing  together  the 
results  of  such  labours,  after  full  discussion,  in  the  printed 
transactions  of  an  Institution  : to  give  greater  force  and 
influence  to  proofs  and  arguments  which  might  be  little 
known,  or  even  disregarded,  if  put  forward  merely  by 
individuals. 

Third.  To  consider  the  mutual  bearings  of  the  various  scientific 
conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  several  distinct  branches  into 

2 E 
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whicli  Science  is  now  divided,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  con- 
tradictions and  conflicting  hypotheses,  and  thus  promote 
the  real  advancement  of  true  Science;  and  to  examine 
and  discuss  all  supposed  scientific  results  with  reference 
to  final  causes,  and  the  more  comprehensive  and  funda- 
mental principles  of  Philosophy  proper,  based  upon  faitli 
in  the  existence  of  one  Eternal  God,  who,  in  His  wisdom, 
created  all  things  very  good. 

Fourth.  To  publish  Papers  read  before  the  Society  in  further- 
ance of  the  above  objects,  along  with  full  reports  of  the 
discussions  thereon,  in  the  form  of  a Journal,  or  as  the 
Transactions  of  the  Institute. 

Fifth.  When  subjects  have  been  fully  discussed,  to  make  the 
results  known  by  means  of  Lectures  of  a more  popular 
kind,  and  to  publish  such  Lectures. 

Sixth.  To  publish  English  translations  of  important  foreign 
works  of  real  scientific  and  philosophical  value,  especially 
those  bearing  upon  the  relation  between  the  Scriptures 
and  Science;  and  to  co-operate  with  other  philosophical 
societies  at  home  and  abroad,  which  are  now  or  may  here- 
after be  formed,  in  the  interest  of  Scriptural  truth  and  of 
real  science,  and  generally  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of 
this  Society. 

Seventh.  To  found  a Library  and  Reading  Rooms  for  the  use 
of  the  Members  and  Associates  of  the  Institute,  combining 
the  principal  advantages  of  a Literary  Club. 

§ II.  Constitution, 

1.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  Members  and  Associates,  who  in 
future  shall  be  elected  as  hereinafter  set  forth. 

2.  The  government  of  the  Society  shall  be  vested  in  a Council,  to 
which  members  only  shall  be  eligible,  consisting  of  a President,  two 
or  more  (not  exceeding  seven)  Yice-presidents,  a Treasurer,  one  or 
more  Honorary  Secretaries,  and  twelve  or  more  (not  exceeding 
twenty-four)  Ordinary  Members  of  Council,  who  shall  be  elected  at 
the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  and  Associates  of  the 
Institute.  But,  in  the  interval  between  two  annual  meetings. 
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vacancies  in  the  Council  may  be  filled  up  by  the  Council  from  among 
the  Members  of  the  Society ; and  the  Members  chosen  as  Trustees 
of  the  funds  of  the  Institute  shall  be  ex  ojfficio  Members  of  Council. 

3.  Any  person  desirous  of  becoming  a Member  or  Associate  shall 
make  application  for  admission  by  subscribing  the  Form  A of  the 
Appendix,  which  must  be  signed  by  two  Members  of  the  Institute, 
or  by  a Member  of  Council,  recommending  the  candidate  for  admis- 
sion as  a Member;  or  by  any  one  Member  of  the  Institute,  for 
admission  as  an  Associate. 

4.  Upon  such  application  being  transmitted  to  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries, the  candidate  for  admission  may  be  elected  by  the  Council, 
and  enrolled  as  a Member  or  Associate  of  the  Yictoria  Institute,  in 
such  manner  as  the  Council  may  deem  proper  ; having  recourse  to 
a ballot,  if  thought  necessary,  as  regards  the  election  of  Members ; 
in  which  case  no  person  shall  be  considered  as  elected  unless  he  have 
three-fourths  of  the  votes  in  his  favour. 

5.  Application  for  admission  to  join  the  Institute  being  thus  made 
by  subscribing  Form  A,  as  before  prescribed,  such  application  shall 
be  considered  as  ipso  facto  pledging  all  who  are  thereupon  admitted 
as  Members  or  Associates  to  observe  the  Rules  and  Bye-Laws  of  the 
Society,  and  as  indicative  of  their  desire  and  intention  to  further 
its  objects  and  interests  ; and  it  is  also  to  be  understood  that  only 
such  as  are  professedly  Christians  are  entitled  to  become  Members. 

6.  Each  Member  shall  pay  an  Entrance  Fee  of  One  Guinea  and 
an  Annual  Contribution  of  Two  Guineas.  A Donation  of  Twenty 
Guineas  shall  constitute  the  donor  a Life  Member. 

7.  Each  Associate  shall  pay  an  Annual  Contribution  of  One 
Guinea.  A donation  of  Ten  Guineas  shall  constitute  the  donor  a 
Life  Associate. 

8.  The  Annual  Contributions  shall  be  considered  as  due  in  advance 
on  the  1st  day  of  January  in  each  year,  and  shall  be  paid  within 
three  months  after  that  date  ; or,  in  the  case  of  new  admissions, 
within  three  months  after  election. 

9.  Any  Member  or  Associate  who  contributes  a donation  in  one 
sum  of  not  less  than  Sixty  Guineas  to  the  funds  of  the  Institute 
shall  be  enrolled  as  a Yice-Patron  thereof,  and  will  thus  also  become 
a Life  Member  or  Life  Associate,  as  the  case  may  be. 

10.  Should  any  member  of  the  Royal  Family  hereafter  become 
the  Patron,  or  a Yice-Patron,  or  Member  of  the  Institute,  the  con- 
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nexion  shall  be  regarded  as  purely  Honorary ; and  none  of  the 
Rules  and  Bye-Laws  relating  to  donations,  annual  contributions,  or 
obligations  to  serve  in  any  oflS.ce  of  the  Society,  shall  be  considered 
as  applicable  to  such  personages  of  Royal  Blood. 

11.  Any  Member  or  Associate  may  withdraw  from  the  Society  at 
any  time,  by  signifying  a desire  to  do  so  by  letter,  addressed  to  one 
of  the  Secretaries ; but  such  shall  be  liable  for  the  contribution  of 
the  current  year,  and  shall  continue  liable  for  the  annual  contribu- 
tion, until  all  sums  due  to  the  Society  from  such  Member  or 
Associate  shall  have  been  paid,  and  all  books  or  other  property 
borrowed  from  the  Society  shall  have  been  returned  or  replaced. 

12.  Should  there  appear  cause,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  for 
the  exclusion  from  the  Society  of  any  Member  or  Associate,  a 
private  intimation  may  be  made  by  direction  of  the  Council,  iu  order 
to  give  such  Member  or  Associate  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing 
from  the  Society ; but,  if  deemed  necessary  by  the  Council,  a 
Special  General  Meeting  of  Members  shall  be  called  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  propriety  of  expelling  any  such  person  : whereat, 
if  eleven  or  more  Members  shall  ballot,  and  a majority  of  those 
balloting  shall  vote  that  such  person  be  expelled,  he  shall  be 
expelled  accordingly.  One  month’s  notice,  at  least,  shall  be  given  to 
the  Members  of  any  such  Special  General  Meeting. 

13.  Non-resident  Members  and  Associates,  or  others  desirous  of 
promoting  the  objects  and  interests  of  the  Institute,  may  be  elected 
by  the  Council  to  act  as  Corresponding  Members  abroad,  or  as 
Honorary  Local  Secretaries,  if  within  the  United  Kingdom,  under 
such  arrangements  as  the  Council  may  deem  advisable. 

14.  The  whole  property  and  effects  of  the  Society  shall  be  vested 
in  two  or  more  Trustees,  who  shall  be  chosen  at  a General  Meeting 
of  the  Society. 

14o^.*  Special  donations  to  the  general  fund,  whether  from 
Members,  Associates,  or  others  desirous  of  promoting  the  objects 
and  interests  of  the  Institute,  shall  be  invested  in  the  names  of  the 
Trustees. 

146.  The  Trustees  are  empowered  to  invest  the  Endowment  Fund 
in  other  securities  than  Three  per  Cent.  Annuities,  such  other 


* This  paragraph  was  added  with  a view  to  enabling  the  Institute  to 
receive  special  donations  towards  an  endowment  fund,  the  word  “ general 
being  intended  to  signify  that  fund, 
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securities  being  tbe  Bonds  of  tbe  Corporation  of  London,  or 
Guaranteed  Indian  Bailway  Debentures,  or  Debenture  Stocks. 

14c.  All  moneys  received  on  account  of  the  Institute  shall  be  duly 
paid  to  its  credit  at  the  Bankers,  and  all  cheques  shall  be  drawn, 
under  authority  of  the  Council,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  Honorary 
Treasurer  and  Honorary  Secretary. 

15.  The  accounts  shall  be  audited  annually,  by  a Committee,  con- 
sisting of  two  Members, — one  of  whom  may  be  on  the  Council, — to 
be  elected  at  an  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society  preceding  the 
Anniversary  Meeting.  This  Committee  shall  make  a written  Beport 
to  the  Council  at  the  first  Meeting  after  such  audit,  and  also  to  the 
Institute,  upon  the  day  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting, — stating 
the  balance  in  the  Treasurer’s  hands  and  the  general  state  of  the 
funds  of  the  Institute. 

16.  Both  Members  and  Associates  shall  have  the  right  to  be 
present  to  state  their  opinion,  and  to  vote  by  show  of  hands  at  all 
General  and  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society ; but  Members  only 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  by  ballot,  when  a ballot  is  taken  in  order  to 
determine  any  question  at  a General  Meeting. 

§ III.  Bye-Laws  (Privileges). 

1.  A Member  or  Associate,  when  elected,  shall  be  so  informed  by 
the  Secretary  in  a printed  copy  of  the  letters,  Form  B,  in  the 
Appendix. 

2.  Members  and  Associates  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  privi- 
leges, or  have  the  right  to  be  present,  or  to  vote  at  any  of  the 
Meetings  of  the  Society,  till  they  have  paid  the  contributions  due 
by  them. 

3.  Annual  subscriptions  shall  be  considered  as  in  arrear,  if  not 
paid  on  or  before  31st  March  in  each  year,  or  within  three  months 
after  election,  as  the  case  may  be. 

4.  Should  any  annual  subscription  remain  in  arrear  to  the 
30th  June,  or  for  six  months  after  election,  the  Treasurer  shall 
cause  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Member  or  Associate  from  whom 
the  subscription  is  due,  a letter,  Form  D,  in  the  Appendix,  unless 
such  Member  or  Associate  reside  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; in 
which  case  the  Form  D shall  not  be  sent  unless  the  subscription 
continues  unpaid  till  the  30th  September. 

5.  If  any  arrears  be  not  paid  within  twelve  months,  the  Council 
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shall  use  their  discretion  in  erasing  the  name  of  the  defaulter  from 
the  list  of  Members  or  Associates. 

6.  Members  shall  be  entitled  to  introduce  two  Visitors  at  the 
Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  ; and  to  have  sent  to  them  a copy 
of  all  the  papers  read  before  the  Society,  which  may  be  printed  in  its 
Transactions* * * §  or  otherwise,  and  of  all  other  official  documents  which 
the  Council  may  cause  to  be  printed  for  the  Society  ; they  will  also 
be  entitled  to  a copy  of  all  such  translations  of  foreign  works  or  other 
books  as  are  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  in  further- 
ance of  Object  6 (§1.) 

7.  Associates  may  introduce  one  visitor  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings, 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  minor  publications  of  the  Society,  and 
to  a copy  of  its  Transactions  during  the  period  of  their  being  Asso- 
ciates, but  not  to  the  translations  of  foreign  works  or  other  books 
above  referred  to.f  It  shall,  however,  be  competent  to  the  Council 
of  the  Society,  when  its  funds  will  admit  of  it,  to  issue  the  other 
publications  of  the  Society  to  Associates,  being  ministers  of  religion, 
either  gratuitously  or  at  as  small  a charge  as  the  Council  may  deem 
proper. 

8.  When  it  shall  be  found  necessary  to  send  the  letter.  Form  D, 
to  any  Member  or  Associate  who  may  be  in  arrear,  the  printed 
papers  and  other  publications  of  the  Society  shall  cease  to  be  sent  to 
such  Member  or  Associate  till  the  arrears  are  paid ; and,  until  then, 
he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  attend  any  Meeting  of  the  Society,  nor 
have  access  to  any  public  rooms  which  may  be  in  its  occupation. 

9.  The  Library^  shall  be  under  the  management  and  direction  of 
the  Council,  who  are  empowered  to  designate  such  works  as  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  circulate. 

10.  Each  Member§  shall  be  allowed  to  borrow  books  from  the 
Library,  and  to  have  not  more  than  three  volumes  in  his  possession 
at  the  same  time ; pamphlets  and  periodical  publications  not  to  be 
kept  above  fourteen  days,  nor  any  other  book  above  three  weeks. 

11.  Members  who  may  borrow  books  from  the  Library  shall  be 
answerable  for  the  full  value  of  any  work  that  is  lost  or  injured. 

* And  the  Transactions  issued  in  the  years  during  which  they  have  not 
subscribed  may  be  purchased  at  half  price. 

t These,  as  well  as  the  Transactions  issued  in  the  years  during  which  they 
have  not  subscribed,  may  be  purchased  at  half  price. 

X For  the  use  of  the  Members  and  Associates. — See  7th  Object, 

§ Members  only  are  allowed  to  take  books  away. 
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12.  Periodical  publications  shall  remain  on  the  table  for  a month, 
other  books  for  a fortnight,  after  they  are  received. 

13.  When  a book  or  pamphlet  is  wanted,  and  has  been  the 
stipulated  time  in  the  possession  of  any  Member,  the  Secretary  shall 
request  its  return,  and  a flue  of  threepence  a day  shall  be  incurred 
for  every  day  it  may  be  detained,  which  fine  shall  commence  on  the 
third  day  after  the  transmission  of  the  notice  in  the  case  of  town 
Members,  and  after  the  sixth  day  in  the  case  of  country  Members ; 
and  until  the  return  of  such  works,  and  the  discharge  of  all  fines 
incurred,  no  further  issue  of  books  shall  be  permitted  to  the 
Member  applied  to. 

14.  The  books  shall  be  ordered  in  for  inspection  at  such  times  as 
the  Council  shall  appoint,  and  a fine  of  half-a-crown  shall  be  incurred 
for  neglecting  to  send  in  books  by  the  time  required  in  the  notice. 

15.  A Book  shall  lie  on  the  Library  table  in  which  Members  may 
insert,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Council,  the  titles  of  such  works 
as  they  desire  to  be  purchased  for  the  Institute. 

§ lY.  Bye-Laws  (General,  Ordinary,  and  Intermediate  Meetings). 

1.  A General  Meeting  of  Members  and  Associates  shall  be  held 
annually  on  May  24th  (being  Her  Majesty’s  birthday,  and  the 
Society’s  anniversary),  or  on  the  Monday  following,  or  on  such  other 
day  as  the  Council  may  determine  as  most  convenient,  to  receive 
the  Beport  of  the  Council  on  the  state  of  the  Society,  and  to 
deliberate  thereon  j and  to  discuss  and  determine  such  matters  as 
may  be  brought  forward  relative  to  the  afiairs  of  the  Society ; also, 
to  elect  the  Council  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

2.  The  Council  shall  call  a Special  General  Meeting  of  the 
Members  and  Associates,  when  it  seems  to  them  necessary,  or  when 
required  to  do  so  by  requisition,  signed  by  not  less  than  ten 
Members  and  Associates,  specifying  the  question  intended  to  be 
submitted  to  such  Meeting.  Two  weeks’  notice  must  be  given  of 
any  such  Special  General  Meeting ; and  only  the  subjects  of  which 
notice  has  been  given  shall  be  discussed  thereat. 

3.  The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  usually  be  held 
on  the  first  and  the  Intermediate  Meetings  on  the  third  Monday 
evenings  in  each  month,  from  November  to  June  inclusive,  or  on 
such  other  evenings  as  the  Council  may  determine  to  be  conve- 
nient : and  a printed  card  of  the  meetings  for  each  Session  shall 
be  forwarded  to  each  Member  and  Associate. 
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4.  At  the  Ordinary  and  Intermediate  Meetings  the  order  of  pro- 
ceeding shall  be  as  follows  : — The  President,  or  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  or  a Member  of  the  Council,  shall  take  the  chair  at  8 
o’clock  precisely,  the  minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  or  Intermediate 
Meeting  shall  be  read  aloud  by  one  of  the  Secretaries,  and,  if  found 
correct,  shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman ; the  names  of  new 
Members  and  Associates  shall  be  read ; the  presents  made  to  the 
Society  since  their  last  Meeting  shall  be  announced ; and  any  other 
communications  which  the  Council  think  desirable  shall  be  made  to 
the  Meeting.  After  which,  the  Paper  or  Papers  intended  for  the 
evening’s  discussion  shall  be  announced  and  read,  and  the  persons 
present  shall  be  invited  by  the  Chairman  to  make  any  observations 
thereon  which  they  may  wish  to  offer. 

The  claims  of  Members  and  Associates  to  take  part  in  a discussion  are 
prior  to  those  of  Visitors.  The  latter,  when  desiring  to  speak  upon 
any  Paper,  must  first  send  their  cards  to  the  Chairman  and  ask 
permission  (unless  they  have  been  specially  invited  by  the  Council 
“ to  attend,  and  join  in  considering  the  subject  before  the  Meeting,” 
or  are  called  upon  by  the  Chairman).  1875. 

5.  The  Papers  read  before  the  Society,  and  the  discussions 
thereon,  fully  reported,  shall  be  printed  by  order  of  the  Council ; or, 
if  not,  the  Council  shall,  if  they  see  fit,  state  the  grounds  upon 
which  this  Pule  has  been  departed  from,  in  the  printed  Journal  or 
Transactions  of  the  Society. 

6.  The  Council  may  at  their  discretion  authorize  Papers  of  a 
general  kind  to  be  read  at  any  of  the  Ordinary  or  Intermediate 
Meetings,  either  as  introductory  lectures  upon  subjects  proper  to  be 
afterwards  discussed,  or  as  the  results  of  discussions  which  have  taken 
place,  in  furtherance  of  the  5th  Object  of  the  Society  (§  I.). 

7.  With  respect  to  Intermediate  Meetings,  the  Papers  read  at 
which  are  not  necessarily  printed  nor  the  discussions  reported,*  the 
Council,  at  its  discretion,  may  request  any  lecturer  or  author  of  a 
paper  to  be  read  thereat,  previously  to  submit  an  outline  of  the 
proposed  method  of  treating  his  subject. 

8.  At  the  Ordinary  or  Intermediate  Meetings  no  question  “ 
relating  to  the  Pules  or  General  Management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Society  shall  be  introduced,  discussed,  or  determined. 

* So  arranged  when  the  “Intermediate  Meetings”  were  commenced 
16th  January,  1871. 
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Y.  Bye-Laws  (Council  Meetings). 

1.  The  Council  shall  meet  at  least  once  every  month  from 
November  to  June  inclusive,  or  at  any  other  time  and  on  such  days 
as  they  may  deem  expedient.  The  President,  or  any  three  Members 
of  the  Council,  may  at  any  time  call  a special  Meeting,  to  which  the 
whole  Council  shall  be  summoned. 

2.  At  Council  Meetings  three  shall  be  a quorum  ; the  decision  of 
the  majority  shall  be  considered  as  the  decision  of  the  Meeting,  and 
the  Chairman  shall  have  a casting  vote. 

3.  Minutes  of  the  proceedings  shall  be  taken  by  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries, or,  in  case  of  his  absence,  by  some  other  Member  present, 
whom  the  Chairman  may  appoint ; which  minutes  shall  afterwards 
be  entered  in  a minute-book  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  read  at  the 
next  Meeting  of  the  Council,  when,  if  found  correct,  they  shall  be 
signed  by  the  Chairman. 

§ YI.  Bye-Laws  (Papers). 

1.  Papers  presented  to  be  read  before  the  Society  shall,  when 
read,  be  considered  as  the  property  of  the  Society,  unless  there  shall 
have  been  any  previous  engagement  with  its  author  to  the  contrary  ; 
and  the  Council  may  cause  the  same  to  be  published  in  any  way 
and  at  any  time  they  may  think  proper  after  having  been  read.  If 
a Paper  be  not  read,  it  shall  be  returned  to  the  author  ; and,  if  a 
Paper  be  not  published  within  a reasonable  time  after  having  been 
read,  the  author  shall  be  entitled  himself  to  publish  it,  and  he  may 
borrow  it  for  that  purpose. 

2.  When  a Paper  is  sent  to  the  Society  for  the  purpose  of  being 
read,  it  shall  be  laid  before  the  Council,  who  shall  refer  it  to  two 
of  that  body,  or  of  the  other  Members  or  Associates  of  the  Society 
whom  they  may  select,  for  their  opinions  as  to  the  character  of  the 
Paper  and  its  fitness  or  otherwise  for  being  read  before  the  Society, 
which  they  shall  state  as  briefly  as  may  be,  in  writing,  along  with 
the  grounds  of  their  respective  opinions.  Should  one  of  such 
opinions  be  adverse  to  the  Paper  and  against  its  being  read  before 
the  Society,  then  it  shall  be  referred  to  some  other  referee,  who  is 
unaware  of  the  opinion  already  pronounced  upon  the  Paper,  in  order 
that  he  may  state  his  opinion  upon  it  in  like  manner.  Should  this 
opinion  be  adverse  to  the  Paper,  the  Council  shall  then  consult  and 
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decide  whether  the  Paper  shall  be  rejected  or  read  ; and,  if  rejected, 
the  Paper  shall  be  returned  to  the  author  with  an  intimation  of  the 
purport  of  the  adverse  opinions  which  have  been  given  with  respect 
to  it  j but  the  names  of  the  referees  are  not  to  be  communicated  to 
him,  unless  with  their  consent  or  by  order  of  the  Council.  All  such 
references  and  communications  are  to  be  regarded  as  confidential, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  Council  may  please  to  direct  otherwise. 

3.  The  Council  may  authorise  Papers  to  be  read  without  such 
previous  reference  for  an  opinion  thereon ; and  when  a Paper  has 
been  referred,  and  the  opinion  is  in  favour  of  its  being  read  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  Council  shall  then  cause  it  to  be  placed  in 
the  List  of  Papers  to  be  so  read  accordingly,  and  the  author  shall 
receive  due  notice  of  the  evening  fixed  for  its  reading. 

4.  The  authors  of  Papers  read  before  the  Society  shall,  if  they 
desire  it,  be  presented  with  twenty-five  separate  copies  of  their 
Paper,  with  the  discussion  thereon,  or  with  such  other  number  as 
may  be  determined  upon  by  the  Council. 

§ VII.  Bye-Laws  (General). 

1.  The  government  of  the  Society,  and  the  management  of  its 
concerns  are  entrusted  to  the  Council,  subject  to  no  other  restric- 
tions than  are  herein  imposed,  and  to  no  other  interference  than 
may  arise  from  the  acts  of  Members  in  General  Meeting  assembled. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  duties  of  the  President,  Vice-Pi  esidents, 
and  other  Officers  and  Members  of  Council,  and  any  other  matters 
not  herein  specially  provided  for,  the  Council  may  make  such  regu- 
lations and  arrangements  as  they  deem  proper,  and  as  shall  appear  to 
them  most  conducive  to  the  good  government  and  management  of 
the  Society,  and  the  promotion  of  its  objects.  And  the  Council  may 
hire  apartments,  and  appoint  persons  not  being  Members  of  the 
Council,  nor  Members  or  Associates  of  the  Institute,  to  be  salaried 
officers,  clerks,  or  servants,  for  carrying  on  the  necessary  business  of 
the  Society  ; and  may  allow  them  respectively  such  salaries,  gra- 
tuities, and  privileges,  as  to  them,  the  Council,  may  seem  proper ; 
and  they  may  suspend  any  such  officer,  clerk,  or  servant  from  his 
office  and  duties,  whenever  there  shall  seem  to  them  occasion  ; 
provided  always,  that  every  such  appointment  or  suspension  shall  be 
reported  by  the  Council  to  the  next  ensuing  General  Meeting  of  the 
Members,  to  be  then  confirmed  or  otherwise,  as  such  Meeting  may 
think  fit. 
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FORM  B. 

SiE^  18 

I have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  with  reference  to 
your  application  dated  the  , that  you  have 

duly  been  elected  a of  the  Victoria  Institute,  or 

Philosophical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  faithful  Servant, 


To 


Hon.  Sec, 


FORM  C. 

{Banlcers)  Messrs 

* Please  pay  Messrs.  Ransom,  Bouverie,  & Co.  my 
Annual  Contribution  of  Two  Guineas  to  the  VICTORIA 
INSTITUTE,  due  on  the  1st  of  January,  188  , and  the 
same  amount  on  that  day  in  every  succeeding  year,  until 
further  notice. 

I am. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 


188  . 


If  this  Form  be  used,  please  add  your  Signature,  Banker’s  Name,  and  the 
Date,  and  return  it  to  the  Ofi&ce,  7,  Adelphi  Terrace.  Receipt-stamp  required. 

* The  above  is  the  form  for  Members.  The  form  for  Associates  is  the  same 
except  that  the  Subscription  stands  as  “ One  Guinea.” 


FORM  D. 

Sir,  18  . 

I am  directed  by  the  Council  of  the  Victoria 
Institute  to  remind  you  that  the  Annual  Contribution  due  by 
you  to  the  Society  for  the  year  is  now  six  months 

in  arrear ; and  I have  to  call  attention  to  the  Bye-Laws  of 
the  Institute,  § III.,  ^ 4 and  8,  and  to  request  you  to  remit 
to  me  the  amount  due  (viz.  ^ ) by  Post-office  order  or  other- 

wise, at  your  earliest  convenience. 

I have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  faithful  Servant, 


To 


Treasurer, 
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FORM  E. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

I give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  or  Trustee  for  the  time 
being  of  The  Ytctoria  Institute,  or  Philosophical  Society 
OF  Great  Britain,  to  be  applied  by  them  or  him  for  the 
purposes  of  the  said  Society,  the  sum  of  £ , 

such  sum  to  be  wholly  paid  out  of  such  part  of  my  personal 
estate  as  may  be  lawfully  applied  to  the  purposes  of  charity, 
and  in  priority  to  all  other  legacies.  And  I declare  that  the 
receipt  of  the  Trustees  or  Trustee  for  the  time  being  of  the 
said  Society  shall  be  a good  discharge  to  my  Executors  for  the 
said  legacy. 


The  Journal  is  arranged  so  as  to  secure  its  special  useful- 
ness to  Country  and  Foreign  Members  and  Associates  (who 
form  two-thirds  of  the  Institute). 

The  Journal  contains  the  Papers  read  at  the 
Meetings,  and  the  Discussions  thereon. 

Before  they  are  published  in  the  Journal,  the  papers  themselves 
and  the  discussions,  are  revised  and  corrected  by  their  Authors,  and 
MS.  comments  and  supplementary  remarks  are  added,  which  have  been 
sent  in  by  those  Home  and  Foreign  Members  to  whom,  as  being  specially 
qualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the  respective  subjects,  proof  copies 
of  the  Papers  have  been  submitted  for  consideration.  These  arrangements, 
which  cannot  but  add  to  the  value  of  the  Journal,  are  carried  out  with 
a view  to  the  advantage  of  all,  especially  Country  and  Foreign  Members, 
v/ho  thus  find  in  the  Journal  much  valuable  matter,  in  addition  to  that 
which  had  come  before  those  actually  present  at  the  Meetings. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Members  and  Associates  on  1st  January,  1871,  203.  Joined  since.— In 
1871,  91;-1872,  109  ;-1873,  110;-1874,  111;-1875,  115  ;-1876,  107 
1877,  100;-1878,  101  ;-1879,  105;-18S0,  104;-1881,  122;-1882,  122 
(70  Town  and  Country,  52  Colonial). 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  TRANSACTIONS. 

Since  the  Inauguration  of  the  Society,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1866,  the  following 
Papers  have  been  read  : — The  Quarterly  Parts  of  the  J ournal  are  indicated  by  the 
numbers  prefixed.  {The  volumes  are  sold  at  One  Guinea  to  Non-Members ; Malf-a- 
Guinea  to  Members  and  Associates ; those  issued  during  the  years  of  subscription  are 
not  charged  for.) 


FIRST  SERIES,  VOLS.  1 TO  5. 

VOL.  I. 

1.  A Sketch  of  the  Existing  Kelations  between  Scripture  and  Science.  By  the  late 

Geokge  Warington,  Esq.,  F.C.S. 

2.  On  the  Difference  in  Scope  between  Scripture  and  Science.  By  the  late  C.  Mountfoed 

Burnett,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Vice-President  V.I. 

On  Comparative  Philology.  By  the  Eev.  Robinson  Thornton,  D.D.,  Vice-President  V.I. 
On  the  Various  Theories  of  Man’s  Past  and  Present  Condition.  By  the  late  JAiiES  Reddie, 
Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  V.I. 

3.  On  the  Language  of  Gesticulation  and  Origin  of  Speech.  By  Professor  J.  R.  Young. 

On  Miracles:  their  Compatibility  with  Philosophical  Principles.  By  the  Rev.  W.  W. 
English,  M.A. 

Thoughts  on  Miracles.  By  the  late  E.  B.  Penny,  Esq. 

On  the  General  Character  of  Geological  Formations.  By  the  late  E.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  C.  E. 

4.  On  the  Past  and  Present  Relations  of  Geological  Science  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  By  the 

Rev.  Professor  John  Kirk. 

On  the  Lessons  taught  us  by  Geology  in  relation  to  God.  Rev.  J.  Brodie,  M.A. 

On  the  Mutual  Helpfulness  of  Theology  and  Natural  Science.  By  Dr.  Gladstone,  F.R.S. 
On  Falling  Stars  and  Meteorites.  By  the  late  Rev.  W.  Mitchell,  M.  A.,  Vice-President  V .1. 

{The  above  Papers,  with  the  Discussions  thereon,  and  with  “ Scientia  Scientiapivi’* 
being  some  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Objects  of  the  Victoria  Institute,"  with  the 
Reports  of  the  Provisional  Proceedings,  and  the  Inaugural  Address  by  the  late 
Rev.  Walter  Mitchell,  M.  A., Vice-President,  form  Volumel.  of  the  *^JournaV') 


VOL.  II. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


'On  the  Terrestrial  Changes  and  Probable  Ages  of  the  Continents,  founded  upon  Astronomical 
Data  and  Geological  Facts.  By  the  late  Evan  Hopkins,  Esq.,  C.E.,  F.G.S. 

On  the  Credibility  of  Darwinism.  By  the  late  George  Warington,  Esq.,  F.C.S. 

On  the  Credibility  of  Darwinism.  By  the  late  James  Reddie,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  V.I. 

On  Utilitarianism.  By  the  late  James  Reddie,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  V.I. 

On  the  Logic  of  Scepticism.  By  the  Rev.  Robinson  Thornton,  D.D.,  V.P. 

Annual  Address  (On  the  Institute’s  Work).  By  the  late  James  Reddie,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec,  V.I. 
On  the  Relations  of  Metaphysical  and  Physical  Science  to  the  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Prayer.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  John  Kirk. 

On  Geological  Chronology,  and  the  Cogency  of  the  Arguments  by  which  some  Scientific 
Doctrines  are  supported.  (In  reply  to  Professor  Huxley’s  Address  delivered  at  Sion 
College  on  21st  Nov.,  1867.)  By  the  late  J.  Reddie,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  V.I.  (1867-68). 
On  the  Geometrical  Isomorphism  of  Crystals,  and  the  Derivation  of  all  other  Forms  from 
\ those  ofthe  Cubical  System.  (6  Plates.)  By  the  late  Rev.  W.  Mitchell,  M.A.,  V.P. 


VOL.  III. 

9.  On  the  Antiquity  of  Civilisation.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Titcomb,  D.D. 

On  Life,  with  some  Observations  on  its  Origin.  By  J.  H.  Wheatley,  Esq.,  Ph.D. 

On  the  Unphilosophical  Character  of  some  Objections  to  the  Divine  Inspiration  of  Scripture. 

By  the  late  Rev.  Walter  Mitchell,  M.A. 

On  Comparative  Psychology.  By  E.  J.  Morshead,  Esq,,  Hon.  For.  Sec.  V.I. 

10.  On  Theology  as  a Science.  By  the  Rev.  A.  De  la  Mare,  M.A. 

On  the  Immediate  Derivation  of  Science  from  the  Great  First  Cause.  By  R.  Laming,  Esq 
On  some  of  the  Philosophical  Principles  contained  in  Mr.  Buckle’s  “History  of  Civilisa- 
tion,” in  reference  to  the  Laws  of  the  Moral  and  Religious  Developments  of  Man.  By 
the  Rev.  Prebendary  C.  A.  Row,  M.A. 


4JS 


On  the  Nature  of  Human  Language,  the  Necessities  of  Scientific  Phraseology,  and  the 
Application  of  the  Principles  of  both  to  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture.  By 
the  Eev.  J.  BatLEB,  D.D. 

11.  On  the  Common  Origin  of  the  American  Paces  with  those  of  the  Old  World.  By  the  Eight 

Eev.  Bishop  Titcomb,  D.D, 

On  the  Simplification  of  First  Principles  in  Physical  Science.  By  the  late  C.  Brooke,  F.E.S, 
On  the  Biblical  Cosmogony  scientifically  considered.  By  late  G.  Warington,  Esq.,  F.C.S. 
On  Ethical  Philosophy.  By  the  Eev.  W.  W.  English,  M.A. 

12,  On  some  Uses  of  Sacred  Primeval  History.  By  the  late  D.  McCausland,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  LL.D. 
On  the  Eelation  of  Eeason  to  Philosophy,  Theology,  and  Eevelation.  By  the  Eev.  Preb. 

C.  A.  Eow,  M.A. 

VOL.  IV. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Analysis  of  Human  Eesponsibility.  By  the  Eev.  Prebendary  Irons,  D.D.  (And  part  16.) 
On  the  Doctrine  of  Creation  according  to  Darwin,  Agassiz,  and  Moses.  By  Prof.  Kirk, 

On  the  Noachian  Deluge.  By  the  Eev.  M.  Davison. 

On  Life — Its  Origin.  By  J.  H.  Wheatley,  Esq.,  Ph.D.  ~ 

On  Man’s  Place  in  Creation,  By  the  late  Professor  Macdonald,  M.D. 

On  More  than  One  Universal  Deluge  recorded  in  Scripture.  By  the  Eev.  H.  MOULE,  M.A. 
On  Certain  Analogies  between  the  Methods  of  Deity  in  Nature  and  Eevelation.  By  the 
Eev.  G.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

On  the  Eespective  Provinces  of  the  Observer  and  the  Eeasoner  in  Scientific  Investigation. 

By  the  Eev.  Edward  Garbett,  M.A. 

On  the  Credulity  of  Scepticism.  By  the  Eev.  E.  Thornton,  D.D.,  V.P. 

On  Current  Physical  Astronomy.  By  the  late  J.  Eeddie,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  V.I. 

A.nalysis  of  Human  Eesponsibility.  By  Eev.  Preb.  Irons,  D.D.  (See  part  13.)  Conchided. 


VOL.  V. 


1 7.  On  the  Origin  of  the  Negro.  By  the  Eight  Eev.  Bishop  Titcomb,  D.D. 

On  the  Testimony  of  Philosophy  to  Christianity  as  a Moral  and  Spiritual  Eevelation.  By 
the  Eev.  Preb.  C.  A.  Eow,  M.A. 

On  the  Numerical  System  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  the  Eev.  Dr.  Thornton,  V.P. 

18.  On  Spontaneous  Generation  ; or,  the  Problem  of  Life.  By  the  Eev.  Prof.  Kirk. 

A Demonstration  of  the  Existence  of  God.  By  the  Eev.  J.  M'Cann,  D.D. 

Why  Man  must  Believe  in  God.  By  the  late  James  Eeddie,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  V.I. 

19.  On  Geological  Proofs  of  Divine  Action.  By  S.  E.  Pattison,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

On  True  Anthropology.  By  W.  Hitchman,  Esq,,  M.D. 

On  Comparative  Psychology.  (Second  Paper.)  ByE.  J.  Morshead,  Esq.  Hon.  For.  Sec.  V.I. 

20.  On  the  High  Numbers  in  the  Pentateuch.  By  P.  H.  Gosse,  Esq,,  F.E.S. , V.P. 

Israel  in  Egypt.  By  the  late  Eev.  H.  Mould,  M.A. 


SECOND  SERIES. 

VOL.  VI. 


21. 

22. 


23. 


24. 


/On  Civilisation,  Moral  and  Material.  (Also  in  Eeply  to  Sir  John  Lubbock  on  Primitive 
Man.”)  By  the  late  J.  Eeddie,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  V.I.  (1869-70.) 

On  Dr.  Newman’s  “Essay  in  Aid  of  a Grammar  of  Assent.”  By  the  Eev.  Preb.  Eow,  M.A. 
On  the  Evidence  of  the  Egyptian  Monuments  to  the  Sojourn  of  Israel  in  Egypt.  By  the 
Eev.  B.  W.  Savile,  M.A. 

On  the  Moabite  Stone,  by  Captain  F.  Petrie,  Hon.  Sec. 

On  Phyllotaxis  ; or,  the  Arrangement  of  Leaves  in  Accordance  with.  Mathematical  Laws. 
By  the  Eev.  G.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

On  Prehistoric  Monotheism,  considered  in  relation  to  Man  as  an  Aboriginal  Savage.  B\’ 
the  Eight  Eev.  Bishop  Titcomb,  D.D.  (1871-72.) 

On  Biblical  Pneumatology  and  Psychology.  By  the  Eev.  W.  W.  English,  M.A. 

On  Some  Scriptural  Aspects  of  Man’s  Tripartite  Nature.  By  the  Eev.  C,  Graham. 

On  Ethnic  Testimonies  to  the  Pentateuch.  By  the  Eight  Eev.  Bishop  Titcomb,  D.D. 

On  the  Darwinian  Theory.  By  the  Eev.  Prebendary  IRONS,  D.D. 

\Serpent  Myths  of  Ancient  Egypt.  By  the  late  W.  E.  Cooper,  Esq.,  F.E.  A.S.,  M.E.A.S., 
Sec.  Soc.  Biblical  Archaeology,  129  Illustrations. 
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25. 

26, 


27. 


28. 


VOL.  VII. 

On  Natural  Theology,  considered  with  respect  to  Modern  Philosophy.  By  the  Rev.  G. 
Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

On  Fatalism.  Contributed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Robbins,  D.D. 

On  Darwinism  Tested  by  Recent  Researches  in  Language.  By  F.  Bateman,  Esq.,  M.D.,  &c. 
On  Force  and  its  Manifestations.  By  the  Rev.  J.  McCann,  D.D. 

On  Professor  Tyndall’s  “Fragments  of  Science  for  Unscientific  People.”  By  the  Rev. 
Prebendary  Irons,  D.D. 

On  the  Origin  of  the  Moral  Sense.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Kirk. 

On  Force  and  Energy.  By  the  late  Charles  Brooke,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  F.R.S.,  V.P. 

On  Darwinism  and  its  Effects  upon  Religious  Thought.  By  C.  R,  Bree,  Esq.,  M.D.,  &c. 
Remarks  on  some  of  the  Current  Principles  of  Historic  Criticism.  By  Rev.  Preb,  Row,  M.A. 
On  “ Scientific  Facts  and  Christian  Evidence.”  By  J.Eliot  Howard,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S. 

On  the  “ Law  of  Creation — Unity  of  Plan,  Variety  of  Form.”  By  Rev.  G.  W.  Weldon,  M.A. 
Some  Remarks  on  the  Present  Aspect  of  Enquiries  as  to  the  Introduction  of  Genera  and 
Species  in  Geological  Time.  By  Principal  J.  W.  Dawson,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 


VOL.  VIII. 


29.  The  Paleolithic  Age  Examined.  By  N.  Whitley,  Esq. 

(Annual  Address.)  On  the  Moral  and  Social  Anarchy  of  Modern  CTnbelief.  By  the  Rev. 
Principal  T.  P.  Boultbee,  LL.D.,  Vice-President. 

30.  On  the  Identity  of  Reason  in  Science  and  Religion.  Rev.  R.  Mitchell. 

On  Buddhism.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Piers  C.  Claughton,  D.D.,  &c.,  with  communi- 
cations from  Professors  Chandler  and  Brewer. 

On  the  Contrast  between  Crystallisation  and  Life.  By  John  Eliot  Howard,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

31.  On  the  Brixham  Cavern  and  its  Testimony  to  the  Antiquity  of  Man — examined.  By 

N.  Whitley,  Esq.,  Sec.  Royal  Inst,  of  Cornwall. 

On  the  Rules  of  Evidence  as  applicable  to  the  Credibility  of  History.  By  W.  Forstth, 
Esq.,  Q.C.,  LL.D.  Vice-President. 

On  the  Principles  of  Modern  Pantheistic  and  Atheistic  Philosophy  as  expressed  in  the  last 
work  of  Strauss,  Mill,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Prebendary  C.  A.  Row,  M.A.  Paper  on  the 
same,  by  Professor  Challis,  M.A.,  F.R.S. , F.R.A.S. 

32.  On  “ Prehistoric  Traditions  and  Customs  in  Connexion  with  Sun  and  Serpent  Worship.” 

J.  S.  Phene,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  with  Illustrations.  (1872-73.) 


VOL.  IX. 


33. 


31. 


35. 


36. 


/On  the  Varying  Tactics  of  Scepticism.  (Annual  Address.)  By  the  Rev.  Robinson 
Thornton,  D.D.,  Vice-President. 

On  the  Harmony  between  the  Chronology  of  Egypt  and  the  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  B.  W. 
Savile,  M.A. 

On  the  Ethical  Condition  of  the  Early  Scandinavian  Peoples.  By  E.  W.  Gosse,  Esq. 

On  Magnitudes  in  Creation  and  their  Bearings  on  Biblical  Interpretation.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Titcomb,  D.D.  Paper  on  the  same,  by  Professor  Challis,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
F.R.A.S.  ; with  communications  from  the  Astronomer  Royal’s  Department,  the 
Radclifi'e  Observer,  and  Professor  Pritchard,  F.R.S. 

On  Biblical  Interpretation  in  connexion  with  Science.  By  the  Rev.  A.  I.  McCaul,  M.A. 
(King’s  College),  with  a communication  by  Principal  J.  W.  Dawson,  C.M.G.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S. 

On  the  Final  Cause  as  Principle  of  Cognition  and  Principle  in  Nature.  By  Professor  G.  S. 
Morris,  of  Baltimore  University,  U.S. 

On  the  Bearing  of  certain  Pal0eontological  Facts  upon  the  Darwinian  Theory  of  the  Origin 
of  Species,  and  of  Evolution  in  General.  By  Professor  H.  A.  Nicholson,  M.D.,  D.Sc., 
F.R.S.E.,  &c. 

On  the  Early  Dawn  of  Civilisation,  considered  in  the  Light  of  Scripture.  By  J.  E.  Howard, 
Esq.,  F.R.S. 

\On  the  Indestructibility  of  Force.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Birks,  M.A. 

On  Mr.  Mill’s  Essays  on  Theism.  By  Rev.  Preb.  W.  J.  Irons,  D.D. 


VOL.  X. 


37.  On  the  Chronology  of  Recent  Geology.  By  S.  R.  Pattison,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

On  the  Nature  and  Character  of  Evidence  for  Scientific  Purposes.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  M‘Cann,  D.D. 

The  Relation  of- the  Scripture  Account  of  the  Deluge  to  Physical  Science.  By  Professor 
Challis,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S. 
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33.  An  Examination  of  the  Belfast  Address  from  a Scientific  point  of  view.  By  J.  E.  Howard, 
Escj.,  F.R.S. 

Annual  A ddress  : Modern  Philosophic  Scepticism  examined.  By  the  late  Eev.  E.  Maif, 
F.E.S.,  V.P.E.A.S.,  TheRadcliffe  Observer. 

On  the  Etruscan  Language,  By  the  Eev.  Isaac  Taylor,  M.A. 

39.  On  “ Present  Day  Materialism.”  By  the  Eev.  J.  McDougall. 

On  the  Sorrows  of  Scepticism.  By  Eev.  E.  Thornton,  D.D.,  Vice-Pres.  {see  parts  6,  15,  33). 
On  Heathen  Cosmogonies,  compared  with  the  Hebrew.  By  Eev.  B,  W.  Savile,  M.A. 

On  the  Place  of  Science  in  Education.  By  Professor  H.  A.  Nicholson,M.D.,D.Sc.,F.E.S.K. 

40.  On  Egypt  and  the  Bible.  By  J.  E.  Howard,  Esq.,  F.E.S. 


VOL.  XI. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


V 


The  Flint  “Implements”  of  Brixham  Cavern.  By  N.  Whitley,  Esq.  {Pliotogra'pldcallij 
illustrated.) 

On  the  Flint  Agricultural  Implements  of  America.  By  Dr.  J.  W.  Dawson,  C.M.G.,  F.E.S. 
An  Examination  of  “ The  Unseen  Universe.”  Eev.  Preb.  Irons,  D.D.  _ 

The  Uncertainties  of  Modern  Physical  Science.  By  Professor  Birrs,  M.A. 

The  Ethics  of  Belief.  By  Professor  H.  Wage,  M.A.  (1876-7.) 

On  the  Metaphysics  of  Scripture.  By  Professor  Challis,  M.  A.,  F.E.S.,  F.E.A.S. 

On  the  Theory  of  Unconscious  Intelligence  as  opposed  to  Theism.  By  Prof.  Morris,  U.S.  A. 
On  the  Myth  of  Ea.  By  the  late  W.  E.  COOPER,  Esq.,  F.E.A.S.,  Sec,  Soc.  Bib.  Arch.. 

On  Christianity  as  a Moral  Power.  By  Professor  Lias,  St.  David’s  College,  Lampeter. 

On  the  Structure  of  Geological  Formations  as  Evidence  of  Design.  By  D.  Howard,  F.C.S. 
On  the  Bible  and  Modern  Astronomy.  By  Prof.  Birrs,  M.A.  (Camb.). 

On  Comparative  Psychology.  By  E.  J.  Morshead,  Esq. 


VOL.  XII. 

45.  On  the  Indestructibility  of  Matter,  By  Eev.  Professor  Challis,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  F.E.A.S. 
On  History  in  the  Time  of  Abraham,  Illustrated  by  Eecent  Eesearches.  By  Eev.  H.  G, 

Tomrins.  With  Numerous  Notes  by  various  Assyriologists. 

On  the  Horns  Myth.  By  the  late  W.  E.  Cooper,  Esq.,  F.E.A.S.,  M.E.A.S.,  Sec.  Soc. 

Bib.  Arch,  {Illustrated.)  Additional  Papers  by  various  Egyptologists.  (1875-6.) 

The  Influence  of  True  and  False  Philosophy.  (Ann.  Address.)  J.  E.  Howard,  Esq.,  F.E.S. 

46.  The  History  of  the  Alphabet.  By  Eev.  Isaac  Taylor,  M.A. 

Creation  and  Providence.  By  J.  E.  Howard,  Esq.,  F.E.S. 

Nature’s  Limits : an  Argument  for  Theism.  By  S.  E.  Pattison,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  and  Modern  Culture.  Prof.  Lias,  St.  David’s  Coll.,  Lampeter. 

47.  On  the  Eelation  of  Scientific  Thought  toEeligion.  The  Eight  Eev.  Bishop  Cotterill,  D.D. 
Monotheism.  By  the  Eev.  Dr.  Eule  (Author  of  “ Oriental  Eecords”). 

48.  Physical  Geography  of  the  East.  By  Professor  J.  L.  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


VOL.  XIII, 


49. 

50. 


51. 


Modem  Geogenies  and  the  Antiquity  of  Man,  Prof.  Birrs,  M.A,  (Camb.). 

The  Annual  Address.  Eev.  Principal  Eigg,  D.D. 

“ On  Science  and  Man.”  By  Dr.  Noah  Porter  (President  of  Yale,  United  States). 

“ The  Lapse  of  Time  since  the  Glacial  Epoch  determined  by  the  Date  of  the  Polished  Stone 
Age.”  By  Dr.  Southall  (United  States). 

“Final  Cause;  a Critique  of  the  Failure  of  Paley  and  the  Fallacy  of  Hume.”  By  the 
late  J.  P.  Thompson,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Harvard,  U.S.). 

“ The  Torquay  Caves  and  their  Teachings.”  By  J,  E.  Howard,  Esq.,  F.E.S, 

“ Does  the  Contemporaneity  of  Man  with  the  Extinct  Mammalia,  as  shown  by  Eecent  Cavern 
Exploration,  prove  the  Antiquity  of  Man?”  By  T.  K.  Callard,  Esq.,  F.G.S. , &c. 
with  special  additional  communications  by  Professor  Boyd  Dawrins,  F.E.S.,  Eev. 
J.  M,  Mello,  M. a.,  F.G.S.  (Creswell),  &c. 

“The  System  of  Zoroaster  considered  in  connexion  with  Archaic  Monotheism.”  By 
E.  Brown,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

“On  the  Evidence  already  obtained  as  to  the  Antiquity  of  Man.”  By  Professor  T.  McK. 
Hughes,  M.A,  (Woodwardian  Professor  of  Geology  at  Cambridge  University)  ; with 
additions  by  the  Dure  OF  Argyll,  K.G.,  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  F.E.S,,  and  other 
^ Geologists. 
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53.  “The  Topography  of  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,”  (giving  results  of  last  survey).  By  the  Rev. 

F.  W.  Holland,  M.A.  (Secretary,  Palestine  Exploration  Fund) ; with  a new  map. 
“ The  Ethnology  of  the  Pacific.”  By  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Whitmee,  F.L.S.  ,*  with  a large  new 
map,  showing  the  distribution  of  Races  and  all  the  results  of  the  latest  discoveries. 

The  Annual  Meeting. 

54.  On  Physiological  Metaphysics.  By  Professor  Noah  Porter  (President,  Yale  Univ.,  U.S. ). 
On  the  Druids  and  their  Religion.  By  J.  E.  Howard,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

On  the  Organ  of  Mind.  By  Rev.  J.  Fisher,  D.D. 

On  the  Data  of  Ethics.  By  Professor  Wage,  M.A. 

55.  On  the  Bearings  of  the  Study  of  Natural  Science,  and  of  the  Contemplation  of  the  Di-. 

coveries  to  which  that  Study  leads,  on  our  Religious  Ideas.  By  Professor  Stokes. 
F.R.S.  (Lucasian  Professor  of  Matlematics,  Cambridge,  and  Sec.  to  Royal  Society). 
Late  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Research.  By  Hormuzd  Rassam,  Esq. 

On  the  Evidence  of  the  Later  Movements  of  Elevation  and  Depression  in  the  British 
Isles.  By  Professor  Hughes,  M.  A . (Woodwardian  Professor  of  Geology  at  Cambridge). 
On  the  Nature  of  Life.  By  Professor  H.  A.  Nicholson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Aberdeen. 

56.  On  the  Religion  and  Mythology  of  the  Aryans  of  Northern  Europe.  By  R.  Brown,  F.S.A. 


VOL.  XV. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


^The  Life  of  Joseph.  Illustrated  fi’om  Sources  External  to  Holy  Scripture.  By  Rev.  H.  G. 
Tomkins,  M.A. 

On  the  Relation  between  Science  and  Religion,  through  the  Principles  of  Unity,  Order,  and 
Causation,  Annual  Address  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Cotterill,  D.D. 

Some  Considerations  on  the  Action  of  Will  in  the  Formation  and  Regulation  of  the  Universe 
— being  an  Examination  and  Refutation  of  certain  Arguments  against  the  existence  of 
a personal  conscious  Deity.  By  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  O’Neill. 

On  the  Modern  Science  of  Religion,  with  Special  Reference  to  those  parts  of  Prof.  Max 
Muller’s  “ Chips  from  a German  Workshop,”  which  treat  thereon.  Rev.  G.  Blencowe. 

On  the  Early  Destinies  of  Man.  By  J.  E.  Howard,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Pliocene  Man  in  America.  By  Dr.  Southall  (United  States)  ; a second  paper  on  the 
same,  by  Principal  and  Vice-Chancellor  J.W.  Dawson,  C.M.G.,LL.D., F.R.S., of  M'Gili 
College,  Montreal  ; and  communications  from  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  K.G.  ; Professor 
W.  Botd-Dawkins,  F.R.S.;  Professor  T.  McK.  Hughes  (Woodwardian  Professor  of 
Geology  at  Cambridge),  and  others. 

Scientific  Facts  and  the  Caves  of  South  Devon.  By  J.  E.  Howard,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Implements  of  the  Stone  Age  as  a primitive  demarcation  between  Man  and  other  Animals. 
By  the  late  J.  P.  Thompson,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Meteorology:  Rainfall.  By  J.  F.  Bateman,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.S.E. 

On  the  Rainfall  and  Climate  of  India.  By  Sir  Joseph  Father,  M.D.,  F.R.S. , K.C.S.I. 
with  a new  Map,  showing  the  Physical  Geography  and  Meteorology  of  India,  by 
Trelawnet  W.  Saunders,  Esq. 

, Language  and  the  Theories  of  its  Origin.  By  R.  Brown,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 


VOL.  XVI. 

61.  The  Credibility  of  the  Supernatural.  (Ann.  Addi'ess.)  By  the  RightHon.  the  Lord  O’Neill. 
Supposed  Palseolithic  Tools  of  the  Valley  of  the  Axe,  Devonshire.  By  N.  Whitley,  Esq., 

with  engravings. 

An  Examination  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mr.  Herbei*t  Spencer.  By  the  Rev.  W.  D.  GROUND. 

62.  On  Herbert  Spencer’s  Theory  of  the  Will.  By  Rev.  W.  D.  Ground  ; with  Communications. 
Biblical  Proper  Names,  personal  and  local,  illustrated  from  sources  external  to  Holy  Scripture. 

By  Rev.  H.  G.  Tolikins,  Comments  by  Professor  Maspero,  Mr.  Rassam,  and  others. 
Breaks  in  the  continuity  of  Mammalian  Life  at  certain  Geological  periods  fatal  to  the 
Darwinian  Theory  of  Evolution.  By  T.  K.  Callard,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  with  Comments  by 
several  Geologists. 

The  New  Materialism  Unscientific  ; or.  Dictatorial  Scientific  Utterances  and  the  Decline  of 
Thought.  By  Professor  Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

On  the  Living  and  the  Non-Living.  By  the  same. 

On  the  New  Materialism.  By  the  same. 

63.  The  Theory  of  Evolution  taught  by  Haeckel,  and  held  by  his  followers.  Examined.  B>  J. 

Hassell,  Esq. 

The  Supernatural  in  Nature.  By  J.  E.  Howard,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

64.  Materialism.  By  C.  W.  Richmond. 
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THU  PRIMARY  OBJECTS. 

This  society  has  been  founded  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  following 
Objects,  which  will  be  admitted  by  all  to  be  of  high  importance  both  to 
Religion  and  Science  ; — 

First. — To  investigate  fuUy  and  impartially  the  most  important  questions  of 
Philosophy  and  Science,  but  more  especially  those  that  bear  upon  the  great 
truths  revealed  in  Holy  Scripture,  with  the  view  of  reconciling  any  apparent 
discrepancies  between  Christianity  and  Science. 

Second. — To  associate  Men  of  Science  and  Authors*  who  have  already- 
been  engaged  in  such  investigations,  and  all  others  who  may  be  interested 
in  them,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  efforts  by  association,  and  by  bringing 
together  the  results  of  such  labours,  after  full  discussion,  in  the  printed 
Transactions  of  an  Institution,  to  give  greater  force  and  influence  to  proofs 
and  arguments  which  might  be  little  known,  or  even  disregarded,  if  put 
forward  merely  by  individuals. 

[For  the  special  advantages  secured  to  Country  and  Colonial  Members  and 
Associates  in  the  Journal  of  Transactions,  see  below.] 

Third. — To  consider  the  mutual  bearings  of  the  various  scientific  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  the  several  distinct  branches  into  which  Science  is  now 
divided,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  contradictions  and  conflicting  hypotheses,  and 
thus  promote  the  real  advancement  of  true  Science  ; and  to  examine  and 
discuss  all  supposed  scientific  results  with  reference  to  final  causes,  and  the 
more  comprehensive  and  fundamental  principles  of  Philosophy  proper,  based 
upon  faith  in  the  existence  of  one  Eternal  God,  who  in  His  wisdom  created 
all  things  very  good. 

The  Journal  of  Transactions 

Is  arranged  so  as  to  secure  its  special  usefulness  to  Country  and  Foreign 
Members  and  Associates  (who  form  two-thirds  of  the  Institute) . It  contains 
the  Papers  read  at  the  Meetings,  and  the  Discussions  thereon. 

Before  they  are  published  in  the  Journal,  the  papers  themselves,  and 
the  discussions,  are  revised  and  corrected  by  their  Authors,  and  MS.  comments 
and  supplementary  remarks  are  added,  which  have  been  sent  in  by  those  Home 
and  Foreign  Members  to  whom,  as  being  specially  qualified  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  upon  the  respective  subjects,  proof  copies  of  the  Papers  have  been 
submitted  for  consideration.  These  arrangements,  which  cannot  but  add  to 
the  value  of  the  Journal,  are  carried  out  with  a view  to  the  advantage  of 
all,  especially  Country  and  Foreign  Members,  who  thus  find  in  the  Journal 
much  valuable  matter,  in  addition  to  that  which  had  come  before  those 
actually  present  at  the  Meetings.  (The  Journal  is  sent  post-free.) 

* The  Society  now  consists  of  over  900  Subscribers  (nearly  two-thieds  of  whom  are 
Country  and  Foreign  Members)  ; including  several  Prelates  and  other  leading  Ministers 
of  Religion,  Professors  of  English  and  Foreign  Universities,  Literary  and  Scientific  Men  in 
general,  and  others  favourable  to  the  Objects.  (The  present  average  annual  increase  is 
upwards  of  a hundred.) 
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Entrance  Fee  (see  privileges).  The  Annual  Subscription  for  Associates  is  One 
Guinea,  without  Entrance  Fee. 

In  lieu  of  Annual  Subscription,  the  payment  of  Twenty  Guineas  (without 
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PRIVILEGES. 

Members — on  election,  are  presented  with  any  Volume  of  the  First  or  Second 
Series  of  the  Jour ?ial  of  the  TransactioJis,  and  are  entitled — to  a Copy  of  the  Journal, 
either  in  the  Quarterly  Parts,  or  the  Annual  (bound)  Volume,  for  the  years  during 
which  they  may  subscribe,  and  to  a copy  of  any  other  documents  or  books  which  may  be 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  in  furtherance  of  Object  VI. , and,  on  application, 
to  a copy  of  every  paper  published  in  the  ‘^People’s  Edition”  ; to  the  use  of  the  Library  (Books 
can  be  sent  to  the  country),  Reading  and  Writing  Rooms  (affording  many  of  the  conveniences 
of  a Club) ; and  to  introduce  two  Visitors  at  each  Meeting.  The  Council  are  chosen  from 
among  the  Members,  who  alone  are  eligible  to  vote  by  ballot  in  determining  any  question  at 
a General  Meeting.  Members  are  further  privileged  to  obtain  any  Volumes,  other 
than  that  chosen,  of  the  Transactions  issued  prior  to  their  joining  the  Institute  at  half-price 
(half-a-guinea  each),  or  any  Quarterly  Parts  for  past  years  at  half-a-crown  each. 

The  Library,  Reading  and  Writing  Rooms  are  open,  for  the  use  of  the 
Members  only,  from  tea  till  five  (Saturdays  till  two).  The  Institute 
exchanges  Transactions  with  the  Royal  Society  and  many  other 
leading  English  and  Foreign  Scientific  bodies,  whose  transactions 
are  therefore  added  to  the  Library. 

Associates— ARE  entitled,  to  the  Journal,  in  Quarterly  Parts  or  in  the  Annual  Volume, 
for  the  years  during  which  they  may  subscribe  ; to  obtain  the  earlier  Volumes  or  Parts 
at  a reduced  price  ; and  to  introduce  one  Visitor  at  each  Meeting. 

Members  and  Associates  have  the  right  to  be  present  at  all  Meetings  of  the  Society. 

The  Meetings,  of  which  due  notice  is  given,  are  held  at  7,  Adelphi  Terrace,  at  Eight 
o’clock  on  the  evenings  of  the  First  and  Third  Mondays  of  the  Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer 
Months.  Proof  Copies  of  the  Papers  to  be  read  can  be  had  by  those  desirous  of  placing  their 
opinions  thereon  before  the  Members  (when  unable  to  attend,  they  can  do  this  in  writing). 

Menabers  and.  Associates  on  1st  January,  1871,  203. — Joined  since. — In  1871, 

91 1872,  109  1873,  110  1874,  111 1875,  115  1876,  107  1877, 

100  1878,  101 1879,  105  ;-1880,  104  1881,  122. 

Members  and  Associates  joined  during  1882. 


Foreign  and  Colonial 52 

London  and  Country 70 
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